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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  fonner  edition  of  the  BmuoAL  Sbuubgbbi  or  FALmnoi 
having  been  for  several  years  out  of  print,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  the  work  is  now  again  issued,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  in  two  Yolomes ;  with  an  additional  supplemental 
Tolume,  the  fruit  of  a  second  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  in  A.  D.  1862. 

This  compression  of  the  original  work  has  been  effected, 
partly  by  a  different  style  of  printing,  and  partly  by  the  omis- 
sion of  portions  of  the  former  Appendix  and  Notes.  The  Text 
remains  unchanged ;  except  the  few  corrections  necessarily  in- 
cident to  such  a  work.  The  chief  portions  thus  omitted  are : 
the  Memoir  on  the  Maps ;  the  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of 
the  Arabic ;  and  the  Arabic  Lists  of  Names  of  Places.  These 
latter  are  important  to  the  scholar;  but  not  to  the  general 
reader.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  best,  to  have  these  Lists 
carefully  corrected  and  enlarged,  and  then  printed  as  a  separate 
work  at  BeirAt,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Bev.  Eli 
Smith,  D.  D. 

For  a  like  reason,  no  Arabic  type  has  been  used  in  the 
Index  of  Names ;  care  being  taken  to  have  the  corresponding 
system  of  notation  fuUy  carried  out  in  that  Index.  The  reader 
will  find  more  on  this  topic  in  the  Preface  to  the  new  volume. 

In  respect  also  to  the  Maps  and  Plans,  the  reader  is  in  like 

manner  referred  to  the  Preface  to  the  new  volume. 
Vou  I.— A* 


Yl  ADYBBTI8EMENT. 

The  corrections  and  additions  to  the  original  work  are  few, 
bnt  not  nnimportant  Notes  have  been  added  at  the  end  of 
Yol.  I,  on  the  position  of  Israel  at  Sinai,  on  Jebel  Serb&l,  and 
on  the  Sinaitic  Inscriptions.  Ancient  Qeba  is  now  identified 
with  Jeba' ;  CHbeaK  of  Benjamin  is  recognised  at  Taleil  el-FM ; 
while  Ophrah^  Ephron^  and  EphroMn,^  as  being  probably  one 
and  the  same,  are  fixed  at  Taiyibeh.  The  historical  evidence  is 
also  given  of  the  identity  of  ElexUTieropolia  with  Beit  Jibrin ; 
and  a  new  marginal  note  enumerates  the  reasons  for  not  seek- 
ing Kadeah^ba/mea  in  the  high  western  desert 

The  publication  of  the  BmuoAL  Besbabohbs  was  received 
with  unexpected  favonr.  In  1842,  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  awarded  to  it  their  Patron's  Gold  Medal. 
The  voice  of  approbation  and  kindness  came  np  from  the 
scholars  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  flrom  the  Old  world,  as 
well  as  from  the  New ;  and  the  volumes  have  been  permitted 
to  take  rank  as  a  standard  work  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Land. 
All  this  was  wholly  unanticipated  by  the  author,  and  demands 
his  grateful  acknowledgments. 

Not  immindful  of  the  obligations  thence  resulting,  the 
author  now  lays  before  the  Ohristian  public  the  present  work, 
comprising  the  observations  made  during  his  two  visits  to  the 
Holy  Land.  It  is  his  completed  work ;  it  constitutes  a  con- 
nected whole ;  and  is  therefore  issued  in  a  permanent  form. 

May  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  cause  these  volumes 
still  further  to  subserve  the  high  interests  of  Biblical  learning 
and  religious  truth  t 

Nxw  York,  July,  1866. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  ORIGINAL  WORK. 


Thb  occasion,  the  xnotiyeB,  and  the  manner  of  the  jonmej, 
of  which  theee  Tolamee  contain  the  hiBtory,  are  Bofficiently  de- 
tailed at  the  beginning  and  cloee  of  the  introductory  Section. 
It  remains  here  onlj  to  speak  of  the  form,  in  which  the  materials 
have  been  wrought  up. 

It  was  mj  original  plan,  to  present  to  the  public  onlj  the 
results  of  our  researches  in  Palestine,  without  anj  reference  to 
personal  incidents.  But  the  advice  of  friends,  whose  judgment 
I  could  not  but  place  above  mj  own,  was  averse  to  such  a 
course.  I  have  therefore  everywhere  interwoven  the  perB<mal 
narrative ;  and  have  endeavoured  so  to  do  it,  as  to  exhibit  the 
manner  in  which  the  Promised  Land  unfolded  itself  to  our  eyes, 
and  the  processes  by  which  we  were  led  to  the  conclusions  and 
opinions  advanced  in  this  work.  In  all  this  there  is  at  least  one 
advantage  for  the  public  As  we  venture  to  hope,  that  these 
volumes  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  new  information  upon 
the  historical  topography  of  Palestine,  this  course  will  enable 
the  reader  better  to  judge  of  the  opportunities  for  observation 
enjoyed  by  the  travellers,  as  well  as  of  the  credibility  of  their 
testimony  and  tlie  general  accuracy  of  their  conclusions.  In 
all  these  particulars,  we  have  no  desire  to  shun  the  closest 
scrutiny. 

A  similar  doubt  existed  for  a  time,  in  respect  to  the  form  of 
narrative  to  be  adopted ;  whether  a  full  and  regularly  arranged 
account  of  cacli  object  in  succession,  as  in  the  works  of  Pococke 
and  Niebuhr;  or  a  daily  journal,  like  those  of  Haundrell  and 
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Burckhardt  I  chose  the  latter,  for  a  reason  similar  to  that 
already  assigned,  yiz.  that  in  this  way  the  reader  is  better  able 
to  follow  the  process  of  inquiry  and  conviction  in  the  traveller's 
own  mind«  It  is,  however,  an  evil  necessarily  incident  to  this 
form,  that  remarks  npon  one  and  the  same  object  sometimes 
occur  in  different  places,  instead  of  being  brought  together  as 
parts  of  a  whole.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  Horeb  of  the  present 
day,  the  probable  place  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  order  of 
time  has  led  me  first  to  speak  of  it  as  it  appeared  on  our  ap- 
proach ;  again,  as  we  measured  the  plain  and  took  bearings  of 
the  mountains  around ;  and  then,  once  more,  in  connection  with 
our  visit  to  its  summit  In  like,  manner,  at  Beit  Jibrtn,  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis,  which  we  examined  at  two  different 
times,  various  objects  of  interest  are  naturally  described  under 
each  visit  Yet  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  is  not  an  evil  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude,  to  counterbalance  the  general  advantages  of 
the  journal  form. 

Another  more  important  change  of  the  original  plan,  arose 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  has  had  the  effect,  not 
only  to  enlarge  the  size,  but  also  to  increase  the  labour  of  pre- 
paration more  than  fourfold.  I  mean  the  introduction  of  his- 
torical illustrations,  and  the  discussion  of  various  points  relating 
to  the  historical  topography  of  the  Holy  Land.  My  first  pur- 
pose was  merely  to  describe  what  we  saw,  leaving  the  reader 
to  make  his  own  application  of  the  facts.  But  as  I  proceeded, 
questions  continually  arose,  which  I  could  not  pass  over  without 
at  least  satisfying  my  own  mind ;  this  sometimes  led  to  long 
courses  of  investigation ;  and  when  I  had  thus  arrived  at  satis- 
factory conclusions,  it  seemed  almost  like  a  neglect  of  duty 
towards  the  reader,  not  to  embody  them  in  the  work.  Most  of 
these  were  topics  relating  to  the  geography  of  the  Bible,  and 
intimately  connected  with  its  interpretation ;  and  I  remembered 
too,  that  they  had  never  been  discussed  by  any  one,  who  had 
himself  visited  the  Holy  Land. 

One  branch  of  these  historical  investigations,  which  I  cannot 
but  consider  as  important  for  the  future  geographer  and  travel- 
ler, presents  a  field  comparatively  untrodden.  I  refer  to  the 
mass  of  topographical  tradition,  long  since  fastened  upon  the 
Holy  Land  by  foreign  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  in  distinction 
from  the  ordinary  tradition  or  preservation  of  ancient  names 
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among  the  native  population.  The  general  view  which  I  hare 
taken  of  this  subject,  and  the  principles  on  which  we  acted  in 
our  inquiries,  are  sufiSciently  exhibited  in  the  beginning  of  Sec* 
YIL  This  yiew  has  been  silently  carried  out  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  work ;  and  the  attempt  made  to  point  out,  in  most 
cases,  not  onl j  what  is  truth  and  what  is  mere  legendary  tradi- 
tion,  but  also  to  show  how  far  the  latter  reaches  back.^ 

As  here  presented  to  the  public,  these  rolumes  may  there- 
fore  be  said  to  exhibit  an  historical  review  of  the  Sacred  G(eog- 
raphj  of  Palestine,  since  the  times  of  the  New  Testament; 
pointing  out  under  each  place  described,  how  far  and  in  what 
period  it  has  hitherto  been  known.  This  applies  howereri  in 
strictness,  only  to  the  parts  of  the  country  examined  by  us; 
although  these  include,  in  a  certain  sense,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan. 

A  point  to  which  we  gave  particular  attention,  was  the  or- 
thography of  Arabic  names,  both  in  Arabic  and  Boman  letters. 
In  respect  to  the  former,  my  companion,  Mr  Smith,  had  already 
made  some  preparation  for  our  journey,  by  obtaining  the  names 
of  places  in  many  of  the  provinces  and  districts,  written  by  edu- 
cated  natives.  These  lists  were  afterwards  verified  and  correct* 
ed  from  various  sources,  as  well  as  by  himself  on  visiting  the 
respective  districts.  The  remaining  names  were  written  down 
by  him  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  Arabs,  with  great  care, 
and  according  to  the  established  rules  of  the  language.  In  the 
region  of  Mount  Sinai  and  Wady  Mdsa,  we  had  the  benefit  of 
Burckhardt's  orthography,  which  was  found  to  be  usually, 
though  not  always,  correct  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Burckhardt  is  hitherto  the  only  Frank  traveller  in  Syria,  who 
has,  to  any  extent,  given  us  Arabic  names  written  wiUi  Arabic 
letters.* 

In  this  connection,  we  could  not  but  feel  the  want  of  a  regu- 
lar system  of  orthography  for  the  same  names,  when  written 
with  Latin  letters.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  such  a  system  can  be 
said  to  have  existed  hitherto,  except  in  individusl  works.  Hie 
subject  was  brought  before  the  general  meeting  of  the  Syrian 

'  A  ptngrapli  oo  the  dUftrenft  «pocht  of  on  Um  great  map  of  PalattiiM  hj  Jaeotia, 

lUttraailfeabafberatraoitered  Aon  this  and  al«>  thoM  in  the  Ttmrtk  of  Schola, 

plaat  la  tba  btghinh^  of  Soe.  VII.  p.  S64.  are  to  twy  incorract,  m  to  form  no  aa« 

*  T^  MUMa  wiitta  b  Arabic  lattan  oaptkm  to  the  abora  raaark. 
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mission  at  Jernsalem ;  and  after  long  consideration,  it  woe  ro- 
solred  to  adopt,  in  general,  the  system  proposed  by  Mr  Picker- 
ing for  the  Indian  languages,^  with  snch  modifications  as  might 
be  necessaiy  in  adapting  it  to  the  oriental  tongues.  Two  mo- 
tives led  to  a  preference  of  this  system ;  first,  its  own  intrinsic 
merits  and  facility  of  adaptation ;  and  secondly,  the  fSact,  that  it 
was  already  extensively  in  nse  throughout  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  in  writing  the  aboriginal  names  in  North  Ameri- 
ca and  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  so  that  by  thus  adopting  it  for 
the  oriental  languages,  a  uniformity  of  orthography  would  be 
secured  among  the  missions,  and  also  in  the  publications,  of  the 
American  Board.' 

In  furtherance  of  the  same  general  object,  my  friend  took 
pains  to  exhibit,  in  a  short  but  very  clear  Essay,  die  principles 
which  govern  the  pronunciation  of  the  spoken  Arabic  at  the 
present  day.'  This  was  highly  acceptable  to  Arabic  scholars. 
It  was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last  volume ;  and  was 
there  followed  by  the  lists  of  Arabic  names  of  places  above 
referred  to,  which  are  more  fully  described  at  the  beginning  of 
Sec.  EL  The  Arabic  orthography  of  all  the  names  occurring 
in  the  text,  was  likewise  given  in  an  alphabetical  Index  at  the 
close  of  the  work. 

The  maps  were  drawn,  under  my  own  inspection,  by  Eiepert, 
a  young  scholar  of  great  talent  and  promise  in  Berlin.  In  tlie 
parts  of  the  country  visited  or  seen  by  us,  they  were  constructed 
almost  solely  from  our  own  routes  and  observations  and  the  in- 
formation we  were  able  to  collect,  brought  into  connection  with 
known  and  fixed  points.  The  other  portions  were  supplied  from 
the  best  authorities,  viz.  the  form  and  shores  of  the  gulfs  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  from  the  chart  of  Oapt.  Moresby ;  the  country  south 
of  Wady  Mtsa  and  parts  of  Sinai,  so  far  as  known,  from  La- 
borde,  with  corrections  from  Burckhardt  and  Biippell;  the 
coast  of  Palestine,  as  far  north  as  to  'Akka,  and  the  country 
around  Kazareth,  fi'om  the  great  map  of  Jacotin,  compiled  from 


'  "En«7  on  %  imifbnn  Ortfiography  for  *  In  a  few  Arabic  names  and  words  al- 

the  Indian  Langnaget  of  North  America,  ready  oommon  in  European  langnages,  we 

By  John  Pickerug.^    Cambr.  N.  £.  18ia  have  preferred  to  follow  the  usual  ortho- 

— ^The  Indian  languages  of  North  Ameri-  graphy;  as  Saladin,  Ramleh,  Wady,  etc. 

ca  and  of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  have  *  Scone  slight  changes  in  the  tenaes  have 

mostly  been  reduced  to  writing  according  here  and  ftirUier  on  been  introduced. 
to  this  simple  sjrstem. 
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rairejB  made  during  the  French  expedition  in  A.  D.  1799 ;  the 
positions  on  the  coast  being  corrected  from  later  astronomical 
observations.*  Hie  small  portion  given  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  was  reconstructed  from  the  routes  and  obserrationB 
of  Burckhardt,  compared  with  those  of  SeetEen,  Irbj  and  Man- 
gles, and  a  few  others  of  less  importance.  The  whole  of  Mount 
Lebanon  north  of  Sidon,  was  drawn  from  manuscript  maps  of 
Prof.  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  Key.  Mr  Bird  formerly  of 
the  American  Mission  in  Syria,  kindly  communicated  to  me  for 
that  purpose.  The  map  of  the  former  was  used  by  Berghaus ; 
those  of  the  latter  had  never  been  brought  before  the  public 

In  the  construction  of  the  maps,  it  was  a  main  principle,  to 
admit  no  name  nor  position  on  mere  conjecture,  nor  without 
some  sufficient  positive  authority.  Where  a  place  was  known 
to  exist,  though  its  position  was  not  definitely  ascertained,  it  was 
marked  as  uncertain.  The  operation  of  this  principle  was,  to 
exclude  a  multitude  of  names,  ancient  and  modem,  which  figure 
at  random  on  most  maps  of  Palestine.  For  what  is  the  advan- 
tage of  multiplying  names,  if  we  know  not  where  they  belong  t 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  fain  hope,  that  very  much  was 
gained  in  truth  and  correctness.  The  orthography  upon  the 
maps,  for  the  most  part,  was  reduced  to  our  system.  In  respect 
to  several  names,  however,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  as 
well  as  a  very  few  others,  this  was  not  in  my  power ;  and  they 
were  given  in  the  current  orthography. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  respecting  the  work,  as  here  pre- 
sented to  the  pubUo.  We  wish  it  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
beginning,  a  first  attempt  to  lay  open  the  treasures  of  Biblical 
Geography  and  History  still  remaining  in  the  Holy  Land; 
treasures  which  have  lain  for  ages  unexplored,  and  had  become 
so  covered  with  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  many  centuries,  that 
their  very  existence  was  forgotten.  Were  it  in  our  power  again 
to  travel  through  that  Land  of  Promise,  with  the  experience 
acquired  during  our  former  journey  and  from  the  preparation 
of  this  work,  and  furnished  too  with  suitable  instruments,  I 
doubt  not  we  should  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Ohristian  world 
results  far  more  important  and  satisfactory.    But  this  high  priv- 

1)  TIm  fpPMl  Bftp  of  jMotia  ii  TahiA-  sad  mnmA  MovbI  Tabor.      TIm  c^hm 

Mo  00I7  in  tbo  psrti  ActsftUj  Tidlod  bj  ports  ort  woriblooi^  hda^  oppvon^y  mtn 

tlw  KrHKb  onciMon,  vis.  oloog  tbo  ooool  fbaej  akotabooL 
OS  fiir  ■•  to  *Ak]uK  tbo  ngkm  of  Nanrttb, 
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ilege,  I  at  least  can  neyer  more  hope  to  enjoy.  Mj  companion, 
howeyer,  retnrna  to  the  seat  of  his  labours  in  Beir&t,  taking 
with  him  instruments  of  the  best  kind,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  during  his  occasional  journeys  to  yerify  or  correct  our 
former  obseryations,  and  also  to  extend  his  examination  oyer 
other  parts  of  the  country.  I  trust  that  I  may  yet  be  the  me- 
dium of  communicating  many  of  his  further  obseryations  to  the 
public ;  and  that  in  this  way,  if  Qod  will,  we  may  still  be  actiye 
together,  in  promoting  the  study  and  illustration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Should  my  life  be  spared,  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
use  all  the  materials  thus  collected  by  us  both,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  systematic  work  on  the  physical  and  historical  geogra- 
phy of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  manuscript  of  this  work  was  wholly  prepared  in  Berlin ; 
where,  in  the  unrestricted  use  of  that  noble  institution,  the 
Boyal  Library,  and  of  the  yery  yaluable  priyate  collections  of 
Bitter,  Neander,  and  Hengstenberg,  I  had  access  to  all  the  lit- 
erary means  I  could  desire.  For  all  these  priyileges,  and  for 
other  aid  from  many  friends,  my  best  thanks  are  due.  How 
much  I  owe  besides  to  the  adyice  and  unwearied  kindness  of  Brr- 
TEB,  I  need  not  say  to  those  who  know  him ;  the  many  months 
of  cherished  intercourse  to  which  his  friendship  admitted  me, 
will  eyer  remain  among  the  brightest  recollections  of  my  life. 

The  manuscript  was  completed  in  August  1840.  Soon  after 
that  time,  the  interyention  of  the  European  powers  caused  Pal- 
estine once  more  to  reyert  to  the  sway  of  the  Sultan ;  and  the 
Egyptian  dominion  oyer  it  came  to  an  end.  But  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  change  anything  I  haye  written;  and  the  work  may 
stand  as  a  record  of  the  aspect  of  the  land,  during  the  period  of 
its  subjection  to  the  ruler  of  Egypt. 

It  giyes  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  whole  of  the 
manuscript  was  looked  through  by  my  companion  Mr  Smith ; 
and  thus  receiyed  the  benefit  of  his  corrections. 

With  humble  gratitude  to  God,  I  here  bring  this  work  to  a 
dose.  It  is  the  fruit  of  studies  and  plans  of  life  running  back 
for  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  for  the  last  four  years,  it  has 
occupied,  more  or  less  exclusiyely,  well  nigh  all  my  waking 
hours.  May  He,  who  has  thus  far  sustained  me,  make  it  usefdl 
for  the  elucidation  of  His  truth  I 

New  York,  June  1841. 


ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  PRONUNCIATION  OP 
ARABIC  NAMES  AND  WORDS. 

niroQ^boot  the  whole  work  an  •ttempt  hai  been  nuide  to  imitate  the 
Ballre  pronimoUtioD  in  Enropeeii  ohenoten,  aooording  to  oertain  definite 
prindplea.  For  the  fbll  deTelopment  of  the  qritem^  the  reader  ii  referred  to 
Dr  Smiths  Enay  on  the  Pronnndation  of  the  Arable,  printed  in  the  former 
edition  of  thli  work,  YoL  III.  App.  pp.  89-111.  The  IbDowing  aommary  ez- 
hlbita  the  powen  giren  to  the  different  Boman  oonfonanta  and  Towel8|  aa 
nted  for  thla  pnrpote. 

Aa,  howerer,  enoh  a  lyatem  la  of  little  importance  to  the  general  reader, 
II  la  ftiUy  carried  oot  only  in  the  firit  Index;  to  which  the  •oh<4ar  la  in 
an  caeea  referred,  for  the  correct  repreaentatloo  of  the  Arabic  forma  and 
proovnciation. 

CONSONANTS. 
h       mimwiti   O  Be 
d       «>  D4L 

i      u*  P^ 

db  6  DhAl;  like  a  in  CWt,  /Am. 

4k  Jb  pba;  rarely  yj6  p&d. 

f  vj  Fe. 

(  JF*  Jtm  haid,  aa  in  Kgypi. 

gb ^  GheiB,  pvoB.  best  like  y  herd. 

b        S  He. 

*    C  ''^ 

J        ^  Jtm  eolt,  ee  in  Sjrie. 

k       vJ  KAC 

b       l5  ^gnttamL 

kb ^  Kbe ;  foonded  nearly  like  the  Swi»-Oennen  eL 

I        J  Urn. 

m      |»  Mm. 

a       ^  NAn. 

r        J  R« ;  rolling,  and  itroi^r  then  the  EngUab  r. 

•        ^  Sin ;  alwnyt  riiarp,  aa  in  am. 

I      u«  5". 

Vou  I  — B 
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■h      npreaoitf  ^  Shla 
t        (s^  Te. 

%      i^T^ 

ih      (^  The;  alwayi  sharp,  as  in  (iU6l:,liUiV. 

w      ^  W4w. 

J       (5^6. 

I       S  Z« ;  Twy  nurely  Jb  (>hm. 

(') p  'Ain;  a  loiiiid  not  known  in  wMtem  Ungnagea. 

(*) *  Hamza  with  Alef  (t)  hi  the  middle  of  a  word.    Hamca  with 

Alef  at  the  heghudng  of  a  word,  if  represented  only  by 
theToweL 

No  letter  is  written  double,  ezoept  it  be  doubled  (\.  e.  hare  a  Teehdld)  in 
the  original. 

When  two  Roman  letters  stand  for  one  in  the  original,  they  are  not  writ- 
ten twioe  at  the  end  of  a  word,  thongh  the  Arabio  letter  have  aTeshdld.  80 
too  ffai  for  ffe^. 

The  Abtiolb  before  the  solar  letters  is  written  as  pronoonoed;  and  is  in 
an  cases  connected  with  its  noun  or  a^ective  by  a  hyphen  (-};  as  el-Kuds^ 
er-BamUh^  uk-Sheikh. 


VOWELS. 

a  stands  for  Fathah,  and  has  the  sounds  of  a  in  hat^  Qetm.  Jfimn,  and  what 
d  stands  fbr  Fathah  prolonged  by  ) ,  and  has  the  same  sounds  lengthened,  as 
in  hare^  father^  eaU. 

ai  stands  for  aFathah  followed  by  ^,  and  has  the  sound  of  at  in  Italian  and 
German,  or  of  the  English  i  in  pine, 

&i  stands  for  a  prolonged  Fathah  followed  by  ^,  and  has  the  sound  of  the 
two  letters  combined  in  a  diphthong. 

au  stands  for  a  Fathah  followed  by  ^ ,  and  has  the  sound  of  au  in  Italian 
and  Qerman,  or  of  the  English  ow  in  how. 

0  stands  for  Fathah  and  Eesrah,  and  has  the  sound  of  0  in  led. 

ei  stands  for  a  Fathah  followed  by  ^ ,  and  has  the  sound  of  ei  in  vein. 

i  stands  for  Eesrah,  and  has  the  sound  of  i  in  pin. 

t  stands  for  Eesrah  prolonged  by  ^,  and  has  the  sound  of  i  in  maehine. 

p  stands  for  Dfimmeh,  and  has  the  sound  of  0  in  police. 

d  stands  for  D&mmeh,  and  has  the  sound  of  the  Gorman  c),  nearly  oquiyalent 
to  the  French  eu. 
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i  tUxkdM  for  a  FathAh  followed  bj  ^ ,  and  baa  tbe  sound  of  « In  n^U. 

u  aUnda  for  Dummeb  and  Ketrab,  and  baa  tbe  eoond  of  abort  u  In/WX. 

t  itanda  for  DOmnieb,  and  baa  tbe  eonnd  of  t  in  German,  tbe  lame  aa  tbe 
Frencb  u, 

^  itands  for  D&mmeb  prolonged  by  ^ ,  and  baa  tbe  aonnd  of  long  u  In  Italian 
and  Qerman,  or  of  tbe  Engiiab  00. 

ft  atanda  for  Fatbab,  and  baa  tbe  Engiiab  eoond  of  «  in  tub. 

f  ftaada  for  ^  at  tbe  end  of  a  word,  and  baa  tbe  aoond  of  y  in^iUp. 


MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MONET. 

L  Tbe  Mbasubi  of  Dotaitoi  is  naoaUy  reckoned  by  ibicrt,  tbe  lengtb 
of  wbiob  Tariea  witb  tbe  kind  of  animal,  and  also  according  to  tbe  nature  of 
tbe  ground.  Aa  a  general  arerage  tbe  following  qiedfication  in  milea  baa 
been  found  moat  correct  and  conrenient : 

G«if.lL    BteilL    Boa.lL    G«ra.  IL 

1  Hoor,  witb  Oamela  =9  H  ^  i 

1      ^      witb  UorMa  or  Molea      =     9.4         9|  8  | 

In  1869  we  traTelled  witb  oar  own  boraea,  and  often  witbont  loggage ;  to 
that  an  aTerage  rate  In  tbat  year  may  be  reckoned  at  abont  8  Engiiab  atatote 
BHea  tbe  bo«r. 

KoTB.  Tbe  meaaorea  of  beig^ta  are  aometimea  giren  in  F^rencb  feet 
Hie  Freoeb  ibot  containa  144  linea,  of  wbicb  188  are  eqoal  to  an  En^iab  foot 
Tbe  proportion  of  tbe  Engiiab  foot  to  tbe  Frencb  la  tberefore  aa  16  to  18. 

n.  Tbe  common  HaAauKB  or  Lind  la  tbe  FMdn  (yoke),  wbicb  la  Tery 
liidellnite  and  Tariable.  In  general  it  may  be  compared  witb  tbe  Engiiab 
tfcrt  and  German  Afor^fen. 

IIL    Oonr  MiAaunia  are  tbe  following : 

1  Ard4b  ia  eqni Talent,  Tery  nearly,  to  Atc  Engiiab  bubela. 
1  Buha'  ia  tbe  twenty -foartb  part  of  an  Ard4b, 
1  Mid  (meaaar«)  in  Paleatine  containa  twelTC  Ruba'i. 
Voul.  a 
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IV.     Weiobib. 


1  JSutl  or  poand  is  in  general  about  a  quarter  of  an  onnoe  leas  than 
the  English  pound  ayoirdupois ;  but  it  is  sometimes  also  reck- 
oned only  at  12  oz. 

1  Uhhah  (called  by  the  Franks  Oke)  is  about  2f  lbs  English* 

1  Kuntdr^  or  hundred-weight,  contains  100  EutU, 


MONET. 

MoHiT  is  CTerywhere  reckoned  by  Ficutrei;  but  the  yalue  of  these  Is 
fluctuating,  and  has  greatly  depreciated  since  about  1820. 

1  picutre  contains  40  Fudddhi^  called  in  Turkish  paraht. 
10  piastres  were  equiyalent  in  1888  to  1  Austrian  florin. 

20  ^*  *^  ^^    to  1  Austrian  or  American  dollar. 

21  ''  ^  ''    to  1  Spanish  pUkred  dolkr. 
100       **                      "  "    about  1  pound  sterling. 

1  KU  or  purse  is  600  piastres,  or  about  $26  or  6£  sterling. 

At  Ck>nstantinople  in  1888  the  Spanish  dollar  (oolonnato)  was  worth 
28  piastres,  and  the  other  coins  in  proportion. 

In  1862' the  American  and  Austrian  dollar  was  current  in  Smyrna  and  in 
Palestine  at  24  piastres.  This  was  the  regular  rate  of  exchange  then  followed 
by  the  Austrian  steamers. 

\*  For  the  Measures,  Weights,  and  Moneys  of  Egypt,  to  which  those 
of  Syria  are  similar,  see  Lane*8  Modem  Egyptians,  IL  p.  870  sq.  edit  1. 


FOR  THE  HEADER. 

Throughout  Yob.  I  and  11,  a  reference  is  giyen,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page,  to  the  corresponding  pages  of  the  flrst  edition. — ^In  tUs  way  the  many 
references  made  in  yarious  works  to  the  first  edition,  are  rendered  ayailable 
also  for  the  present  edition. 
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MmdktUL  WadySha*eib,92.  Tbe  conTent-boildings,  92,  96.  Tbe  garden,  98. 
Sbeikb  Hnsein,  94.  Topography  of  the  region  and  measurement  of  tbe  plain,  94-96. 
-^ifarvA  26<&.  Sunday  in  tbe  cooYent,  dirine  serrice,  96.  Breakfast  with  tbe  monks, 
97.  Tbe  great  church  and  tbe  chapel  of  the  Bosh,  97,  98.  Cells  and  rooms  of  the 
oomrent,  98.     Library,  99.     Charnel-house,  99,  100.     Sererity  of  Lent,  100. 

Jimrsk  260.  Ascmit  of  Jebel  M6sa,  100-107.  Our  party ;  tbe  superior  goes  with 
us,  100,  101.  No  TCgubu*  ascent  by  steps,  101.  Chapel  of  tbe  Virgin,  and  legend  of 
tbe  fleas,  elc  102.  Portals,  102.  First  si^t  of  the  summit,  and  of  St  Catharine,  108. 
WeQ  and  cypress,  108.  Character  of  this  spot,  108.  Chapels  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
108.  Reach  tbe  summit,  104.  Chapel;  trareUers*  names,.  104.  Eleration,  104. 
Disappointment;  this  nai  the  place  where  the  law  was  given,  and  aftxds  no  wide 
prospect,  104-106.  Deeoent  to  the  well ;  appearance  of  rain,  106.  Visit  tbe  front  of 
Horeb,  chapels,  106.  Ascend  RAs  es-SOfsAfeb,  106,  107..  View,  probable  phuw 
where  tbe  Law  was  given,  107.  Descent  to  el-ArbaIn,  107.  Name  and  eooditioo  of 
lUe  consent,  106.     Lodgings,  respect  paid  to  superior,  108. 

Mmrdk  27<A.  Asoent  of  Mount  St  Catharine,  10^112.  Delays,  109.  DUBouH 
path,  no  steps,  109.  Approach  to  the  summit,  regetataon,  view  into  the  depths  on  the 
wtet,  109,  lia  Reach  tbe  summit,  chapel,  clevatioo,  110.  Motive  for  asrondhig  tbe 
mountain,  no.  Wide  prospeeC,  110,  111.  Ignorance  of  guides,  random  answers,  HI, 
112.— Deeesst  to  el-ArbaIn,  112.  Return  to  tbe  oonrent  through  d-L^  112-114. 
Pretended  rock  of  Moees,  112,  118.  Inscriptions,  118.  Other  ruined  oouTento  and 
holy  places,  US.    Respect  of  tbe  Arabs  for  the  soperkM',  114. 

ifarvft  28c4.  Visit  to  tbe  superior's  room,  114.  Presents,  116.  Manna,  not  that 
of  tbe  Bible,  116.  Sandals  of  fish  skin,  116.~if«rtA  290.  Preparations  for  depart- 
ate;  exchange  Beebirab  for  Tuweilib,  116,  117.  Expenses  at  tbe  convent,  disap- 
petobnent  of  the  superior,  117.  Proposed  visit  to  Jebel  SerbAl;  not  tbe  Sinai  of  tbe 
Bible,  1 17,  1 18.     Its  elevation.  118.     aimate  of  Sinai,  1 18. 

StiiAi  ow  TMn  Ou>  TesTAMKirr.  Tbe  Law  probably  given  from  tbe  present 
Hereb,  impending  over  the  plain,  1 19.  Probable  approach  of  tbe  IvaeUt«s  120.  Use 
of  tbe  aanMS  Horeb  and  Siiiai,  120.  Rephidim,  120,  121.  Sinai  not  afterwards  vis- 
Msd  by  Jews,  121. 

SnAi  til  THE  SAELT  CHEisnAic  AoD  Eariisst  notioes,  122.  Peopled  with 
sncboriiss  and  OKMiks  in  tbe  4ih  century,  122.  Account  given  by  Ammonio«,  123. 
Msmacie  of  forty  aacboriten,  128.  Narrative  of  Nilut,  another  mawaers,  128,  124. 
Lstter  of  Mercian,  124.  Founding  of  the  oonvfot  by  Jostinian,  124,  125.  Tsetimony 
of  C^yeUss,  126.    Alsil  of  Antoninus  Martyr,  126.    FeirAn  (Paran)  and  iii  bishops, 
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12e.  Fnrtber  Uftorical  nodoM,  126, 187.  Early  pOgiimagea,  127.  Sinaitio  Intcrip- 
tiona,  their  hiitarjr  and  ezplanatkm,  127-129. 

Ths  Modbbm  CoMYBMr.  Visitors  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oentaries,  129. 
Tlie  arohhishop,  180.  Life  of  the  monkS|  181.  Few  pilgrims^  181.  Property  of  the 
oonTeot»  182.  Relation  to  the  Bedawln,  182.  Qhaflrs  or  protectocBi  182.  Food 
distrihnted,  188. 

Abam  of  thb  Pbhdisula.  The  Tawarah,  their  trihei^  188-186.  The  Mnsebj, 
their  origin,  184.  Jehelljeh  or  serfs,  186,  186.  Territory  of  the  Tawarah,  187. 
Other  more  northern  tribes,  187.  Poverty  of  the  Tawarah,  187.  Their  number,  188. 
Ghaftrs  and  quarrels,  188.  Danger  of  war,  Lord  Lindsay,  189.  Former  war  with 
the  Ma'&seh,  189.  Common  law  of  the  Tawarah ;  the  Sheikhs  act  as  Judges,  14a 
Prooeedings  in  personal  qnanrels,  141.  Their  honesty,  142.  Bedawtn  cannot  read, 
142.    Their  Mnhammedanisn,  148.    Can  they  be  dviliied  ?  148. 


SECTION   IV. 

Fbom  Mount  Sikai  to  ^Akabah. 
Pages  145-172. 

Mwrtk  290.  Departure  tnm  the  Convent,  beggan^  146.  Wady  esh-SheIkh,  and 
tomb  of  Sheikh  SilU^  146,  146.  Encamp,  146.  New  camels,  146.  TnweileVs 
evening  visit,  147.— iforvi  800.  Various  Wadys,  147.  Wady  Sal,  enters  the  moun- 
tains, narrow  and  gloomy,  147,  148.  Approach  the  sandy  plain  along  et-Tlh,  149. 
Encamp ;  Tnweileb's  children,  149.  His  scgoum  near  el-KA'a,  160. — Mank  81jf. 
Cross  the  sandy  tract,  160.  'Ain  el-Hfidhera,  noMerotk,  161.  Probable  route  of  the 
Israelites,  161.  Passage  through  Jebel  et-Tth,  162.  Encamp,  162.  Character  of 
the  region,  152.--April  ItL  Remain  encamped ;  loneliness,  IBS.—Apni  2nd.  To 
Wady  Sftmghy,  168,  164.  Cross  over  and  descend  by  Wady  es-Sa*deh.  to  the  coast 
at  en-Nuweibf  a,  164.  View  of  the  gulf  of  'Akabah,  166.  Wady  Wettr,  166.  Foun- 
tain and  well  near  the  shore,  166.    Encamp,  166. 

April  8dL  Path  along  the  shore,  166.  BAs  el-Buxka',  Veil  Cape,  167.  Fine 
beach  and  many  shells,  167.  Various  Wadys,  167,  168.  Encamp,  168.  Shells  and 
shell-fish  of  the  Red  Sea,  168.— J/>n^  40.  Promontories  on  the  coast,  back  road,  169. 
Wady  Mer&kh,  place  where  Burckhardt  turned  back,  160.  Island  Kureiyeh,  the 
former  citadel  of  Ailah,  161.  Approach  to  the  comer  of  the  gul^  161,  162.  Caravan 
of  Haweit&t,  162.  Character  of  Ihis  part  of  Wady  el-*Arabah,  162,  168.  Mounds  of 
Allah,  168. 

Fortress  of  *Akabah,  168.  The  governor,  164.  Our  lodgings,  164.  Alarm  of 
fire,  164.  Visit  to  the  governor,  166. — Our  ftirther  journey.  Sheikh  Husein  of  the 
'Alawln,  166.  Change  our  plan  and  conclude  to  go  to  Qasa  or  Hebron,  166.— 
April  bth.  Negotiations  with  our  Tawarah,  166.  Visit  of  the  governor,  166.  New 
contract,  166.  Walk  outside  of  the  fortress ;  character  of  the  region,  167.  Supply  of 
water,  not  from  the  shore,  167.  'Amr&n  hovels,  167,  16a  Geographical  position, 
168.  Passport  and  papers,  168.  Presents,  168,  169.  Arab  weaving,  1G9.— Histori- 
cal notices  of  Esion-geber  and  Elath  or  Allah,  1 G9-171.  Origin  of  the  name  'Akabah, 
171.    The  Bai  route,  its  lUtioni  and  fortresses,  171, 172. 
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8BCTI0N    V. 

FbOM   *AkABAH  to  JtMUBALDL 

PagM  178-980. 

AprUBtL  Departare  oo  the  Hiii-rmile,  178.  QuiaMoftlie 'Amrln,  178.  Aiotiil 
of  the  wMlani  mooDtaiii,  178.  EaemmimiMt  and  project,  178, 174. — AprU  9tk  A«oioft 
ooBtimMd;  GAtoof  Um  pMi,  174,  175.  AitiBdAl  road,  176.  Head  of  Om  pMi,  178. 
Lm^  iIm  Hi^i-rcMid  mod  ton  towards  Hebron,  178.  Chaneter  aad  eieratioo  of  this 
dt«rt,  178.  Tftif  M^lbikB,  178.  Encamp,  177.  Cold,  177.  ThU  doMtt  as  jot  tm- 
kaovn,  177,  178.— ^pHT  Ilk.  View  of  JeM  'Ar&if,  178,  179.  Watwii«  plaM,  179. 
CaaeU  and  their  jmuig,  18a  Wadj  Jerifeh  the  greal  drain  of  thb  deoert,  18a 
Watero  aU  flow  off  north,  18a  Showert,  eneamp,  181.  Onr  *Anir4n  goidee,  181. 
Their  eoontrj,  181,  182.  Wadja  and  foitntaint  along  the  *Arahah,  182.— iljirir  Btk 
KenM^n  encamped ;  eacrifloe  of  the  Arabia  18S.—^|iKrM.  Night  aUnn,  188.  Bedawy 
dog,  188.  DiTiiion  of  waters  between  the 'Arabah  and  the  MedHerraneaa,  184.  Jebel 
'Ariii;  form  and  character,  184,  185.  Corpee  half  boried,  186.  Wadj  el.MaJefa^  en- 
camp, 186.  Coontfj  of  the  Haiwit  and  Tijihah,  eCo.  188.  Moontainons  tract  N.  of 
Jebel 'AriU;  188.  Aneient  Roman  road,  187.  This  rooto  not  taken  bj  the  IsraeHtei,  187. 

Jfni  lOtA.  Wadj  Lus4n,  l^$af  187,  188.  Traces  of  plonghhig^  188.  Ad^n- 
tare  of  onr  guide,  188.  Various  Wadja,  189,  190.  Wadj  KnsAimeh  and  weUs,  19a 
Wa^j  el-*AhH  traces  of  former  ooltiration,  encamp,  190,  Idl.-- ApHi  liA.  Patches 
of  graia,  191.  RAs  es-SerAm.  plain  and  Wadj,  191,  199.  Songs  of  birds,  199.  Send 
for  waler  to  d-BMn,  199.  Tnm  off  to  the  mine  of  *Aigeh  or  Abdeh,£>«la,  199-194. 
Cavern,  chareh,  and  Urge  fortress,  198,  194.  Retam  to  ov  road,  196.  VIoInt 
Sirooco,  196.  Sheikh  e]-*Amrj  and  Wadj  el-Abjad,  Arab  oemeterj,  196.  Enoamp 
at  Rahaibeh,  196.  Violence  and  dai^er  of  tempest,  198.  Eztsnsive  mine  of  an  un- 
known andent  dtj,  198,  197. 

Roads  tnm  Sinai  and  *Akabah  to  Oaa  and  Hebron,  all  uniting  into  one  tra^ 
197>199.  The  high  westom  deeert  ccmpoeed  of  two  long  basins,  that  of  the  JerAfoh 
and  theft  of  Wadj  el-*JLrish,  199.  The  whole  region  rises  towards  the  south  ^uito  to 
Staai,  199,  900. 

JpHi  ISA.  Wadj  ei^Rahaibeh  and  ruins  on  eadi  side,  900.  Wa^j  el-Kftm  and 
weO,  901.  Ruhis  ot  KhftUsah,  Etna,  901,  209.  Unoertaiotj  as  to  the  course  of  the 
Kibn,  eta.  909,  908.  The  Retem  or  broom-plant,  not  juniper  i  here  Elisha  sat  down 
nader  it,  908.  View  of  the  mountains  of  Jodah,  808.  BttrMba,  now  Bhr  ss^ba'» 
804.  Its  wvOs  and  ruins,  804,  805.  Encamp,  Arab  foast,  808.  HaweitAt  guide,  807. 
^ApHi  IddL  Wide  and  fine  plain,  807,  208.  Enter  the  mountains,  208.  Reach 
DhohcHjeh,  209.  DURcuHj  in  procuring  camels,  209.  Dianiss  our  Tawarah,  2ia 
Claims  of  TuweOeb,  210.  Regret  at  parting,  210,  211.  Situation  and  statistios  of 
Dhoherijeh,  211.     Countrj  and  prospect  around,  211. 

A^  lUL  Set  off  soon  aOer  midnight,  diflkrulties,  212.  Darkness,  peaaants 
dwelling  b  cavee,  212.  Stroi^  camels,  212,  218.  Approach  to  Hebron,  Tinejardi^ 
218.  View  of  Hebron,  impresdon,  218,  214.  Historical  assocUtioos,  214.  HaMj 
view  and  departure,  214.  Path  among  rinejards,  ancient  road,  214.  No  wheels 
esuld  erer  pass  her^  914,  216.  RAmet  el-KhfliUl,  immense  walls,  probable  lito  of 
Abraham's  Iscebinth,  216,  218.  Nebj  YAnas  or  HAlbAl,  /rnOal,  218.  Bushj  tract, 
217.  Long  TaDej,  Solomon's  PooU,  217.  Pndi  on,  leering  Bethlehem  on  the  right, 
918L    BnahaTs  teah,  thn  sita  cannot  wefl  be  qusstjened,  918.    MAr  CjAs,  wkle  view, 
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S19.    Honet  of  pOgiima,  219.    Fint  yiew  of  Jenutlem,  219.    Plmin  of  lUphaim,  219. 
YtSkjB  oTHiimom  and  JehoihiqihAt,  219,  220.    Enter  the  Holy  Citj,  220. 


SECTION   VI. 

JiBi7BALSic.~lHon>nnm  and  Fibbt  ImPBI88IOHB. 
Pages  221-260. 

Emotioni,  221.  American  Miwionaries,  221,  222.  General  appearance  of  the 
{Atj  and  population,  222.  Eaiter  Sunday,  22a  Latin  Maaa  in  the  cborch  of  the 
Holj  Sepulchre,  224.  Engliih  Protentont  lenrice,  224,  225.  Arabic  preaching,  226. 
Objects  of  the  American  Mleaion,  226.  Correspondence  from  Jerusalem,  226.  Gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  Mission,  226.  The  Lord's  Supper,  227.  Our  plans  and  method 
of  prooeedbg^  227,  22a 

Walks  m  and  aboxtnd  thb  Oitt. 

Ifmmi  Zion,  ele.  and  the  Christian  cemeteries,  228,  229.  Grave  of  an  American,  229. 
GraYe  and  stoiy  of  Costigan,  229,  280.  American  Cemetery,  280,  281.  Tyropceon 
and  Siloam,  281.  Kefr  Selwin  and  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  282.  The  Kidron,  282. 
E.  wall  of  the  Haram,  282,  288.  Bethesda,  churob  of  St.  Anne,  288.    Via  doloroMi,  288. 

CMtemmtf  Afouvi  qfOHvf,  dc  Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  288,  284.  Church  and  tomb 
of  the  Viigin  Mary,  284.  Gcthsemane,  284,  286.  Mount  of  Olives  and  prospect  from 
it,  286,  28a 

Jtw^  Phot  Qf  WaOmg,  He,  Our  visit,  287.  Antiquity  of  the  custom,  287.  Plat 
and  garden  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Haram,  288.    Ci^  wall,  288. 

Upper  Pool,  aUum,  etc  288,  289.    Marble  tessarsB,  289. 

VoBt^  of  Ekmom,  etc  2S9.    Jombs,  289.    Well  of  Job,  240. 

Tombt  of  the  Khjft  and  Judget,  Monad  Zion,  etc  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  240.  Wely 
and  iU  keeper  near  by,  240.  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  241.  Scopus,  241.  Gates  of  the 
dty  shut  on  Friday  noon,  241.  Second  vidt  to  Mount  Zion,  241.  Tomb  of  David, 
Cosnaculum,  241,  242.  Historical  Notices,  242.  House  of  Caiaphas,  now  an  Arme- 
nian oonvent,  248.     Leprous  persons,  24a    Jews'  quarter  and  synagogue,  248. 

Et-Haram^  etc  View  of  the  interior  of  the  area  of  the  Haram,  244.    The  citadel,  246. 

Solitude  around  the  Holy  City,  246.  Indifierenoe  of  the  people,  246.  Intercourse 
with  the  natives,  246.  The  Governor,  246.  The  Mufd,  246,  247.  Abu  Ghaush, 
247.  War  with  the  Druzes,  247,  248.  Rumours  and  uncertainty,  robberies,  248. 
Breaking  out  of  the  plague,  248,  249.    Other  travellers,  260. 


SECTION    VII. 

JSBirSAX.KM.TTOPOOBAPHT  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

Pages  261-864. 

Origin  of  the  eoclesiastical  tradition  respecting  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
261.  lu  continuance,  262,  268.  lu  character,  268.  Of  no  value  in  itself,  268. 
The  Onomastioon,  264.     Three  periods  in  this  foreigu  tradition,  264.    Native  trodi- 
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OoB,  Its  eharscter  tad  permAiieiiey,  265.  Not  jet  loqgbt  •tttt,  S66,  Sfftf.  PrindplM 
■doptdl  in  our  r«Mtreli(M,  26e.     Plu  of  proceedings  S66,  267. 

L  QianAL  Topoosafht,  86a  Nunee  of  the  dtj,  268.  Sitoeted  oo  »  hig|i 
BooateiB  trmct,  268.  ChAncter  of  the  deep  TsDeji,  268.  Qndiiel  riae  from  north  to 
wath,268.  Qeographioftl  portion  of  JervMlem,  269.  Oieftt  Tallej  towttds  the  weit, 
269.  Approeeh  to  the  oHj,  269.  Site  on  the  fork  between  two  TnOeji,  269.  Bur- 
free  end  chencter  of  the  groond,  200.    The  ooimtrj  erooad,  260. 

n.  Tmi  CiTT,  Ri  Imtbuob,  rc  261.  Tk9  WaM$,  their  date,  ehmeter,  and 
■ppeenwof,  261.~7%t  Gtdm,  L  e.  the  pre«nt  getet,  262.  Qeleeoioeed  np.  262,  268.— 
J/oMf  Ziim,  268,  264.  Shnrp  Moent  from  the  north,  264.  Sleepoeei  of  the  other 
lideo  end  etermdon,  264.  Level  fommit,  264.  Predpioe  of  rook  on  the  emit,  264,  266. 
Sewer,  266.~i(lr«,  north  of  Zioo,  266.    AwMnt  from  the  tooth  tad  on  the  other  iidee, 

266,  266.~AMCAa,  266.— irerie*,  266,  267.    Bnflt  np  in  order  lo  fooad  the  temple, 

267.  AodiTity  on  the  weefeem  dde,  Uter  moand,  267.— Opbel,  267.  Chief  Hreeta, 
267,  268.    Circiraiferenoe  of  the  Holj  Citj,  268. 

UL  AniAcsvT  Yalubtb  ajtd  Hiuji,  268,  269.— FeOy  ^  JAoAnpktt,  its  atme, 
269.  Iti  beginning  aeer  the  tombe  of  the  Jndgee,  269,  270.  Ite  oonrm  tad  ohtrteter 
to  the  eitj,  270.  Bretdth  tnd  depth  oppodte  Getheemtae,  270,  271.  Do.  oppodte 
tbe&  E.oonieroftheHtrtin,  271.  Tbenoe  to  the  well  of  Job,  272.  Below  the  weD 
of  Job,  272.  The  brook  KUrom,  now  dry,  278.— Ytllej  of  Bimncm ;  Iti  name,  begin- 
aii^  eowee,  278,  274.  Gtrdent,  274.— iTomtf  ^  (Mhw  ;  ite  ntme  tad  ohtrteter,  274, 
276.  Elerttion  tad  betriogi,  276.  Soopoa,  276.— JSOT  ^  JEM  Camml,  ite  ohtrteter, 
276.    Rabed  Tilkge  on  the  enmmit,  276.    Ntme,  276. 

lY.  TorooKAPBT  or  JotKraet,  277.  Hie  epeoificntionB  lo  be  reeeiTod  with  ota- 
Ilea,  277.  Hie  deacription  of  the  hilla  tnd  Ttlleyi,  278.  The  wtlla,  278,  279.  Other 
aotkte  of  relttiTe  poeition,  279,  28a  Beenlti,  280.  Coraptre  well  with  the  preeeni 
topographj,  281. 

V.  AtBA  or  TRB  Ananrr  Tsmtlb,  281.  Deeeriptioo  of  the  temple  bj  Jo- 
eaphai,  281-288.  PreaBnt  tret  of  the  Htrtm,  ite  ehtraeter  tad  ezteat,  288,  284* 
Heighttadehtrtoterof  thewtlli,  284,  286.  Immeaee  etoaee,  286,  286.  Hewa  tad 
iiffflid^  286.  Are  of  Jewiih  trchiteotnre,  287.  Remtina  of  ta  immeaee  trch  tt  the 
8.  W.  eomer,  bekiqging  to  the  tncient  Brid^  letding  to  Zion,  287,  288.  Loi^  forgot- 
ten, 288.  Ideatifiee  the  well  ta  beknging  to  the  tneieot  temple,  289.  Alao  the 
aoathera  tad  etalem  wtUa,  289,  290.  Alleged  height  of  the  tadent  wtlla  tad  porticoa, 
29a  Aneieat  tret  compered  with  the  preaent,  291.  The  preeent  tret  probtblj  ea- 
Itrgedby  ttkiaginthttofthefortreeaAotonia,292.  Acooont  of  Antooit,  292.  Coa- 
jeelara  ta  to  ita  extrat,  292,  298.  The  preaent  pool  Betheadt  probtblj  the  taoieut 
traaeh  of  Aatooit,  298.  Ita  exteat  tad  depth,  298,  294.  The  fortreea  wta  aeptrtted 
from  the  temple,  294,  296. 

Ou  StTkmr'a  propbetio  deanneittloo  tgainst  the  temple  fetrfViUj  fulfilled,  296. 
How  the  praeaat  remtiaa  ctme  to  be  preaenred,  296.  Adrita*a  temple  of  Jupiter,  296. 
The  Qoldea  gatewtj  perhepa  of  the  aeme  date,  296.  Coaettntine  did  not  meddle 
with  the  temple-tret,  296.  Jnatinitn'a  chnrrh,  probtblj  the  moak  el-AkM,  296,  297. 
Ctptara  of  Jeraatlam  bj  the  Mnhtmmedtna  tnd  boilding  of  the  grant  moak,  297,  298. 
Ceptare  bj  the  craatdera  tnd  mtaaeere  in  the  Htrtm,  298,  299.  The  Utram  treae- 
Ibrmed  into  t  chnreh,  299.  Rectptare  bj  Stltdin,  80a  The  rook  ea-SAkrth,  80a 
Brokea  oohnuM,  eett  of  Mohtmmed,  801.  Reearroira  nnder  the  Harmm,  801.  Venlte 
beaeelh  the  tret  of  the  Htrtm,  mentiooed  bj  trmrellera,  802.  Explored  bj  BoaoaU 
tad  CMherwood,  their  chtneter  tad  extent,  802-804.  Aadeat  anbtemaeta  gtl»- 
«V«ite«^Akat,804,806.    JeeephaiT  teooaat  of  Ttalta,  806,  806. 
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VL  TowsB  or  Himciiib  ^ra,  806.  Detoiibed  bj  JoMpliiif»  806,  807.  The 
pTMent  citadel,  807.  Anoiant  tower,  808.  Iti  measnremanti  and  ohartoter,  808. 
TxohMj  Hippioni^  800.— Towsn  of  PhuaAlni  and  Hariamiia,  809. 

yiL  AnGiBHT  AMD  Lassb  Walub,  8ia  FSfM  or  mriieti  Wail,  aa  deaoribod  by 
Joaaphiu,  810.  Iti  ooorse  on  the  east  side  of  the  dij,  811.  Probably  there  was  a 
wall  between  Zkm  and  Ophel,  SU.^Steond  Wall  as  described  by  Josephns,  818. 
Beasons  why  it  probably  did  not  ran  in  a  straight  ooune,  812,  818.  Ancient  towers 
near  the  Damasoos  gate,  probably  the  gnard-honses  of  an  ancient  gate  of  this  wall, 
8ia—  l%ird  Wall,  as  described  by  Josephns,  814.  Traces  found  by  ns,  814,  816.— 
Chxnunference  of  the  ancient  diy,  816,  816.— Walls  of  Adrian  and  of  the  middle 
ages,  historical  notices,  816-818. 

ym.  AxGiSMT  AMD  Latkb  Gatbi,  818.  Ancteni  OaUt;  nncertainty  of  the  in- 
vestigation, 818,  819.  Probable  podtion  of  a  few,  819,  82a  Nehemiah's  night- 
ezcnrdoo,  820.— (Mf«  of  ths  MiddU  Agmi  on  the  west,  821.  On  the  north,  821.  On 
the  east,  822.    On  the  sooth,  828. 

.  IX.  SuFTLT  or  Watkb,  828.  Jemsalem,  though  almost  withont  fountains  and 
wells,  has  never  suflbred  for  want  of  water,  even  when  besieged,  823,  824. — CVitemc, 
824.  These  famish  the  main  supply,  826,  826.— /SsMrvoin,  826.  Upper  Pool,  826, 
827.  Lower  Pool,  827,  828.  Pod  of  Bathsheba,  829.  Pool  of  Hecekiah,  829,  880. 
BeUiesda  or  Sheep  Pod,  880,  881.— /buntaJM,  881.  Well  of  Nehemiah  or  Job,  the 
ancient  .Eb-Ayd,  881-888.  aOoan,  888-^7.  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  887.  Sab> 
tenanean  passage  between  this  fountain  and  Siloam,  887,  888.  We  pass  through  it, 
888-840.  Object  of  it,  840.  Water  of  the  two  fountains,  840,  841.  InvguUr  flow 
witnessed  by  us,  841,  842.  Is  this  the  '*  troubling  of  the  waters  ?  "  842,  848.  Foun- 
tain  near  the  Haram,  848.  Our  inquiries  and  attempu  to  explore  it,  848-846. 
Fountain  of  Gihon,  was  probably  on  the  west  of  the  city  and  was  stopped  by  Hexekiah, 
846,  847.— T^ks  Aqueduct  firom  Solomon's  Pools,  probably  ancient,  847, 84a 

X.  CBMnKBin,  Tombs,  ro.  849.  Burial-places  of  the  Christiaus,  Muhamme- 
dans,  and  Jews,  Si^—Sqwlekral  MouummUt,  tIz.  Tombs  of  Absdom,  Zechoriuh,  etc 
849-861.  Their  character  and  probable  date,  861,  S52,^Bepulchru ;  theur  general 
character,  862.  Tombs  south  of  Hinnom,  inscriptions,  868,  864.  The  Aceldama,  864, 
866.  Tomb  with  paintings,  etc.  866.  Tombs  of  the  Judges  described,  866,  866.— 
Tomb  of  Hdena,  commonly  called  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  860.  Description  and  plan, 
867-860.  Ezcavatioos  by  u%  and  others,  860.  Qenerd  character,  860,  861.  Per- 
haps a  rcgd  style  of  tombs,  861,  862.  Prods  that  it  belonged  to  Helena,  862-864. 
Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  864. 
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L  HiSTOBioAL  NoncsB,  866.  Josephns'  picture  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Titus,  866.  Not  made  a  doomed  site,  866  sq.  Destruction  not  totd,  866. 
Accession  of  Adrian,  867.  His  plans  to  secure  quiet,  867.  Causes  of  the  Jewish  war, 
867.    Sucoesses  of  Barcochba,  867  sq.    Preparations  of  the  emperor ;  Julius  Seyerus ; 
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tHoUii  868.  JeniMltm  taken  and  retekcii,  868.  Unknoini  ellrf  of  BedMr,  869.  Cap- 
Hurt  and  mI«  of  the  Jewi^  869.  Forbidden  to  approaoli  Jenualem,  869.  The  Ho^ 
CHj  not  again  deetrojed,  869  aq.  Built  vp  and  named  iEUa,  870.  Beoomee  a  Pagan 
eitj;  temple  of  Jttpiter,  eto.  870.  Doration  of  the  name  iElia,  871.  Few  ineidentt 
nntfl  Conitantine,  871.  Jewa  etill  ihnt  oat,  871.  ExteniioB  of  Chxiatianity  and  be- 
ginning of  pilgrimagei,  872. 

Coovenion  of  Conftantine  and  Helena*t  Tidt  to  the  Hd/  Land  acoocdiflg  to  Eoi»- 
bina,  878.  She  erects  obnrchee  at  Bethlehem  and  on  the  mount  of  Oliree,  878.  Al- 
leged dieeorety  of  the  Holj  Sqmlchre,  872, 878.  Churoh  erected  there  and  at  Mamre 
'  bj  Cooitantine,  878.  Later  accounts  of  Helena's  diare  in  these  transactionei  and  dia- 
corery  ef  the  true  cross,  878,  874.  Existence  of  such  an  alleged  cross,  874,  876w 
Later  booours  heaped  on  Helena;  all  ancient  churches  now  ascribed  to  her,  878. 
Deser.  of  the  Basilica  oter  and  around  the  Sepulchre,  876.    Pilgrimagee  and  ftsliTals, 

877.  The  Jews  admitted  to  thedt/ ;  begin  to  rebuild  the  temple  under  Julian ;  again 
ezehided.  877. 

CmL  TV.    Jerome's  residence  at  Bethlehem,  878.    Paula's  jaantj  and  ooorents, 

878.  Pilgrims  flock  together  tnm  all  parte  of  the  world,  878.  End  foigotten  in  the 
meana;  licentiousness,  879.  Effects  upon  the  traditional  topography  of  the  Ho^ 
Land,  879.    The  Onomastioon,  879.    Metropolitan  see  at  Csesarea,  880. 

Cml,  V.  Jerusalem  made  a  patriarchate,  880.  Religious  eontrorerrfee,  88L 
Conncfl  of  Chaloedon ;  outbreak  of  the  Monophjsitos,  Theodostu%  881.  He  retiree  to 
Sinai,  881.— Cent  VL  Tumults  in  Egjpt  and  Antioch,  881.  Ellas  of  Jenualem  and 
St.  Sabas  adhere  to  the  oouncQ  of  Qudcedon,  882.  So  too  John,  882.  Death  of  St. 
Sabas,  882.  Tumults  under  Justinian;  the  Origenists,  Nonnus,  888.  Sjnod  in  A.  D. 
686  at  Jerusalem,  888.  The  Origenists  put  down,  888.  Churohes  erected  bj  Justi- 
nian,  884.  Hospital  for  pilgrims,  884.  Antoninus  Martjr,  886.  Commerce  with  the 
east,  886.  Trade  in  relics,  886,  886.  Pieces  of  the  true  cross;  its  power  of  reprodoo- 
tkm,886.n. 

CtHL  VIL  Inrasion  of  the  Perdans  in  A.  D.  614,  and  capture  of  Jerusalem,  887. 
Modestus  rebuiUs  the  churches,  etc  887,  888.  The  church  of  the  Holj  Sepukhre, 
888.  Triumph  of  Heraclius,  88a  Conquest  of  the  Muhammedans  in  A.  D.  687,  and 
capture  of  the  Holjr  City,  888,  889.  Sobseqaeot  history  not  written,  889.  POgrima 
rwuBM  their  visits,  89a  Arculfos,  890.— CaH.  VllL  Pilgrims  increaee  in  tpito  of  the 
chai^  of  dynasty  and  consequent  oppressions,  890.  St.  WiUibald,  890.  CirQ  war ; 
eonvont  of  Mir  b4ba  plundered,  and  Kleotheropolis  destrqjed,  891.  lUr^  er-Rashld 
and  CharWmagne.  their  friendship,  891,  892.— OaK.  IX.  Disseasious  and  oppressions, 
892.  The  monk  Bernard,  892.  Stoto  of  the  ediBces  around  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  898L 
Dseay  of  the  Abassades,  893.— ObnI.  X.  The  Fatimites  of  Egjpt,  898.  New  oppiea- 
sioos  of  the  Holy  City,  898.     Merchants  of  AmalH  found  a  church  and  hospital,  894. 

CmU  XL  The  Khalif  el-Hikim,  894,  896.  HU  perseoution  of  the  Christians,  896. 
Pereeention  of  the  Jews  in  Europe,  896.  II4kim  makes  concesrions  to  the  Christiani^ 
896.  Vast  incteass  of  pilgrims  of  all  classes,  896.  Robert  of  Normandy  a  pilgrim,  897. 
Way  through  Hungary,  898.  Uetbert  of  Cambray,  898.  Pilgrimage  of  the  three 
German  bishope,  898-400.  Sooeesses  of  the  Tnrkmin  Togrul  Beg,  400.  IDi^dom 
ef  the  Seyaddes,  400.  Inrasion  of  Syria  and  Egjpt,  40a  Jerusalem  made  over 
to  Ortok,  401.  Indignatioo  of  the  west,  401,  402.  Eicessee  of  the  Turkmias  in 
Ibe  Holy  aty,  402.  POgrimagee  nerertheless  oootinne,  402.  Porerty  and  die- 
trees,  402,  408. 

Peltr  the  Hermit  risits  Jerusalem,  408.  He  returns  and  preachee  a  crusade,  408. 
Flnlannyofer«adsrtdestr^jed,408.    Seeond  army  rsaehee  and  sslaee  Antioch,  404. 
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Great  batde  and  Ticioij,  404.  They  break  vp  for  Jemealem,  404.  New  reyohitioii 
in  Sjria,  404.  Jemaalem  taken  by  the  Egjptiani,  404.  Captured  by  the  croiaders, 
Jnly  16th,  1099 ;  ohurohes  and  oonrenti  erected,  405.  Few  remaini  now  of  the  Chm- 
tian  doinhiion,  405.  Beoonqnett  by  Saladin,  405.  Importance  of  Jemealem  dimin- 
iahed,  400.  Few  Tidaiitndes ;  buOdhig  of  the  walla,  406.  Bnming  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulohro  in  1808,  406.  Becomee  subject  in  1882  to  Muhammed  'Aly  of 
Egypt,  406.    Soiled  by  the  Fellihfn,  407.    Reverts  to  the  Sultan  hi  1840,  407. 

XL  Chubch  of  thx  Holt  Sbfulohrb,  407-418.  Difficulty  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  Sepulchre ;  place  of  cmcifizi(»i,  407,  408.  Questioned  by  Korte  and  Clarke ; 
supported  by  Chateaubriand,  etc  408. — Topographical  argument ;  the  nature  of  the 
ground  shows  that  the  ancient  second  wall  must  have  enclosed  the  present  site,  409, 
410. — Historical  argument;  Chateaubriand's  statement,  411.  Examination  of  the 
same,  412-414.  Silence  of  Eusebius,  414.  No  tradition  of  the  spot  probably  existed ; 
or  if  there  did,  it  could  not  be  condusive,  4 15.  Similar  tradition  as  to  the  plaoe  of  the 
Ascension,  416 ;  and  of  tiie  Nativity,  416.    Result,  417^  418. 

IIL  STATiflTiOi,  418-428.  Fallen  state  of  Jerusalem,  418.  Egyptian  dominion, 
provinces,  etc.  419.  Garrison,  419.  Population,  usually  overrated,  420,  421.  The 
Jews,  422.  Latin  Christians,  428.  Latin  convents,  428.  Native  Greek  Christians 
are  all  Arabs,  424.  Greek  convents,  peopled  by  foreign  Greeks,  424.  Greek  bishops, 
424,  425.  Armenians,  425.  Copts,  425.  Chapels  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
ohre,  425.  Quarrels  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  425,  426.  The  king  of  France 
protector  of  the  Latins,  426. — ^Taxes  in  Jerusalem ;  Khang  and  Firdeh  defined,  426. 
Depreciation  of  currency,  427.  Bazars  and  gardens,  427.  Excessive  deamess  of  liv- 
ing, 428.     Manufactures  and  trade  in  Jerusalem,  428. 

lY.  CuMATS,  42a  Wet  and  dry  seasons,  429.  Autumnal  and  winter  rains,  429. 
Snow  and  ice,  429.  No  particular  periods  of  early  and  latter  rain,  429.  Badness  of 
roads  in  winter,  429.  Spring  showers,  480.  Summer  without  rain  and  cloudless,  480. 
Temperature,  480.  The  harvest  at  different  times  in  different  tracts,  481.  Land  be- 
comes parched,  481. 

V.  BKTHAirr,  481.  Excursion  thither  and  description,  481,  482.  Pretended 
tomb  of  Lazarus,  482.    Historical  Notices,  482,  488.    No  trace  of  Betiiphage,  488. 
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General  plan  of  travel,  484.  Uncertain  topography,  484.  Confusion  of  travel- 
lers, 484,  485.  Arabic  Lists  of  names,  etc.  485. — Ma^  ith.  Preparations  and  com- 
panions, 486.    Setting  ofl(  486.    View  of  city  from  northern  part  of  Mount  of  Olives, 

487.  'Anftta,  Anathothj  487.    Extensive  views,  488.     General  character  of  the  region, 

488.  Guide,  489.  Hizmeh,  489.  Wide  views  to  Jordan,  etc.  489.  Jcba\  Geba,  440, 
441.  Valley,  scene  of  Jonathan's  adventure,  441.  M&khmds,  i/tcAmoM,  442.  Deir 
Duwin,  442,  448.  Way  to  Taiyibeh,  443,  444.  Tuiyibch,  444-447.  HospitaUty, 
the  Med4feh  or  inn,  445.  Restiess  night,  446.  Population  and  taxes,  446.  Probably 
Cpkra,  Ephxmf  and  also  Epkraiin,  447. 
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M€9  Ml  Waj  to  BelUn,  447,  448.  El-'Alja,  447.  Beitlji,  BtOd,  449-451. 
RaiiM  of  cburcbM  aI  hnbo  dittanoe,  448.  Rninf  and  fpooioot  rworroir,  448,  449. 
BfMkftft;  mnk  ud  fine  batter,  449.  Hiilorical  Notioei,  449-45L  El-Bboh, 
aMToCA,  451-4fia  lUm-AIUai,  A  Chrlfltini  Tilkge,  468,  464.  Anb  whoolinatrT, 
464.  A  quan^  464.  El-Jtb,  Gibmn,  464-467.  Poiitioo  and  ranaini,  466.  HU- 
teieal  Notioet,  466-467.  Nebj  SamwO,  467-480.  Protended  tomb  of  Samoel,  467. 
Froepect,  46^  Not  tbe  Ramah  of  Samoel,  468-480.  Hiit  of  the  traditioo,  46S. 
Frobabljr  J/t^rA,  480.  Wadj  Beit  Hanlna,  480,  481.  Return  to  Jenuakm,  48L 
—Notice  of  KAldnieh,  481.  Honee  for  hira,  482.  Saddka,  etc  48S.  Bate  ef 
travel,  489. 

ReeoHs  Ugblj  grmtHjing,  462,  488.  Approaoh  of  Semiecbarib,  at  deeeribed  bj 
iMdah,  488.  Nob,  484.  Mao/  preeent  namee  doobtlen  of  Hebiow  otigiB,  484,  486. 
Same  name  la  tereral  plaoea,  486. 
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Short  itaj  in  Jenualem,  488.  Ineecnriij  of  tbeee  dktrioti^  468.  Proeore  g«ld« 
from  the  aUeged  lobben,  iSl^Mof  8M.  Difficnlij  with  the  MnkAHyeh,  488.  Me». 
age  to  the  goremor,  488.  Departure,  489.  RaoheTf  tomb,  489.  Pretended  well  of 
David,  47a  Aqoedoot  firom  Solomoo'a  Poola,  470.  Bttkhkm,  470-478.  Meet  aa 
armed  partj  of  Bedawin,  470.  Hift  Notioea,  471.  Character  of  preeent  inhahitanti^ 
472.  Diaannlqg  of  the  people,  472.  niaetntion  of  **  ^readiqg  garmenta  in  tbe  wa/,* 
478L  RelleoHoiM,  478.  Welle  orer  the  aqnednet,  478.  Way  to  the  Pook,  474.  Mea». 
MWiwti,  474,  476.  Supply  of  water,  476,  478.  Way  to  the  Frank  mountain,  Ortfta» 
JSkmf  477.  Sheep  of  Palestine,  477.  Appearance  of  the  Frank  movntain,  478. 
Baineofanandeatibfiremat  thetop,  478.  Proepeot,  478,  479.  Name  and  kgead, 
479.  Piobably  aadeat  J/irodiaM,  48a  Perhaps  alao  BtCi-AMmm,  480,  481.  Wa4j 
Kh&reitAn  aad  caTom,  481.  Encampment  of  the  Ta'Amirah,  482.  Character  of  tha 
tribe,  482.  Sheikh  Mohammed  the  Khattb,  oar  guide,  48&  Visit  from  the  Shsikh  of 
the  JehiBa,  484. 

ITsf  9lA  Bedawin  camp  and  flocks,  484,  486.  Baking  and  chnraii^  486. 
Grinding  with  the  haadHnill,  486.  TekAa,  Tekoa,  its  rains,  etc  488,  487.  Ov 
fcrthcr  coarse,  487,  488.  Blr  es-Za*fer4neh,  488.  Great  Wady  el  Kh&lll,  488.  Qea- 
cral  character  of  the  region,  489.  Beni  Nalm,  moek  and  village,  489-491.  Estsn- 
rfre  Tiew,  49a  Probably  tbe  Capkmr  Barwka  of  Jerome,  49a  Farther  coarse,  49a 
Z1C;Z^492.  Plain  west  of  Karmal,  492.  '•  Plocking  the  ears  of  com,"  498.  Way 
la  Kami,  Cbnacf,  498.  Proceed  to  Main,  ifoon,  498.  Peaeants  fttan  YQtta,  tfanid, 
498.— J/sf  IQcl.  View  from  Main,  inelodiog  nine  ancient  plaoee,  408-496.  Impcea- 
ska  of  the  peasaats  that  the  Freaks  will  come  aad  take  poeeessioo,  496. — Retora 
loCarmel;  itsromains,  406,  498.  Castle,  498.  Hist  Notices,  497.  Scone  of  D»- 
vUTs  advmitare  with  Nabal,  498.    Similarity  of  pereooal  maaaert  at  the  pneeat 

Proceed  eastwards  towards  the  Dead  sea,  498.     Camp  of  the  Ka*4biaeh,  499. 
gmts  eoaatrybeoooMe  desert^  499,  60a    Bedea,  ~  wfldsmm  of  Ba-gedl.* 
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Priltwood,  507.  Meaaorementi,  507.  Climate,  507.  Ancient  Et^-gtH;  Hittorical 
Noticei,508. 

Thb  DsAD  Sba,  509-524.  Length  and  breadth,  509.— Fonn  and  character  of  the 
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SECTION  I. 


INTRODUCnON.-^REECE  AND  EQTPT. 

Thk  following  work  contains  the  descrij^tion  of  a  iourney, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  mj  ardent  wishes^  and  bad  en- 
tered into  all  mj  plans  of  life  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
During  a  former  residence  of  several  years  in  Europe,  from 
A.  D.  1826  to  1830,  I  had  hoped  that  a  fit  opportunity  for 
such  a  journey  would  have  presented  itself;  but  for  much  of 
that  time  Syria  was  the  seat  of  war  and  commotion  ;  and  this, 
combined  with  other  circumstances,  dissuaded  me  from  making 
the  attempt.  In  the  year  1832,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  American 
missionary  at  BeirCit,  made  a  visit  to  the  United  States ;  hav- 
ing recently  returned  from  a  long  journey  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dwight  to  Armenia  and  Persia.  Ho  had  in  former  days  been 
my  pupil  and  friend ;  and  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  naturally 
became  a  topic  of  conversation  between  us.  It  was  agreed  that 
we  would,  if  possible,  make  such  a  journey  together  at  some 
future  time ;  and  the  same  general  plan  was  then  marked  out, 
which  we  have  since  been  permitted  to  execute.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  plan  was,  to  penetrate  from  Mount  Sinai  by 
'Akabah  to  Wady  MOsa,  and  thence  to  Hebron  and  Jerusa- 
lem ;  not  knowing  at  the  time  that  any  part  of  this  route  had 
been  already  expbred ;  though  it  has  since  become  almost  a 
highway  for  travellers.  I  count  myself  fortunate  in  having  been 
thus  early  assured  of  the  company  of  one,  who,  by  his  familiar 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  by  his  acauaint- 
ance  with  the  people  of  Syria,  and  by  the  experience  gained  in 
former  extensive  journeys,  was  so  well  qualified  to  alleviate  the 
difficulties  and  overcome  the  obstacles  which  usually  accompany 
oriental  travel.  Indeed,  to  these  qualifications  of  my  compan- 
ion, combined  with  his  taste  for  geographical  and  historical  re* 
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searchesy  and  his  tact  in  eliciting  and  sifting  the  in&rmation  to 
be  obtained  from  an  Arab  population^  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
the  more  important  and  interesting  results  of  our  journey.  For 
I  am  well  aware,  that  had  I  been  compelled  to  travel  with  an 
ordinary  uneducated  interpreter,  I  should  naturally  have  under- 
taken much  less  than  we  together  have  actually  accomplished  ; 
while  many  points  of  interest  would  have  been  overlooked,  and 
many  inquiries  would  have  remained  without  satisfactory  an- 
swers.' 

Embarking  with  my  &mily  at  New- York,  July  17th,  1837,  we 
had  a  favourable  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  landed  at  Liver- 

rl  on  the  eighteenth  day.  We  passed  on  to  London  ;  stopping 
a  few  days  in  Leamington  and  its  charming  environs  ;  and 
also  a  few  days  amid  the  calm  dignity  of  Oxford  and  its  scholastic 
haUs.  In  London  it  was  now  the  season  when  "  all  the  world  is 
out  of  town  ; "  yet  some  veterans  in  oriental  travel  were  still  there ; 
and  I  received  many  hints  of  information,  which  were  afterwards 
of  great  use  to  me.  After  a  few  weeks,  we  proceeded  by  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels  to  Cologne ;  and  thence  by  easy  land-journeys 
up  the  glorious  Bhine  to  Frankfort ;  and  so  by  Weimar  and  HaUe 
to  Berlin,  Here  I  had  hoped  to  learn  much  from  Bitter,  as  to 
many  points  of  inquiry  lymg  out  of  my  own  department ;  but 
he  was  absent,  himself  engaged  in  exploring  the  classic  soil  of 
Greece  and  its  remoter  islands. 

Leaving  my  family  with  their  friends  in  Germany,  I  set  off 
from  Berlin  on  the  13th  Nov.  by  way  of  Halle  ;  where  Gesenius, 
Tholuck,  and  Boediger,  suggested  many  topics  of  importance  in 
respect  to  the  researches  on  which  I  was  about  to  enter.  My 
course  was  now  by  Vienna  to  Trieste.  The  whole  journey  was 
exceedingly  uncomfortable,  a  constant  succession  of  cold  storms 
of  rain  and  snow,  heavy  roads,  and  all  the  discomforts  and 
dreariness  of  an  early  winter.  During  the  whole  interval  from 
Berlin  to  Trieste,  the  sun  appeared  only  on  two  days  ;  and  then 
but  for  a  short  time.  I  entered  Trieste  in  a  driving  snow-storm, 
which  abated  for  a  time  only  to  change  its  character  and  return 
with  new  vehemence  in  another  form,  as  a  fiirious  Levanter, 
accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain.  The  next  morning,  Nov.  30th, 
all  traces  of  winter  had  disappeared,  except  the  snows  along 
the  summits  of  the  Friulian  Alps.  The  brilliant  sky  of  Italy 
was  again  cloudless  ;  and  balmy  breezes,  as  of  spring,  were  playing 
upon  the  bright  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  an  almost  in- 
stantaneous change  from  winter  in  its  rudest  forms,  to  the 
brightness  and  deliciousness  of  May.     I  could  not  but  hail  the 

*  The  resulto  of  Mr.  Smith's  journey    IU$eafrdim  inArmenia^  etc,,  bjf  Ifeun,  Smith 
to  Ameiila,  above  aUuded  to,  have  been    and  Dwight.    Boat  1888.    Lond.  1884. 
given  to  the  public  in  the  work  entitled, 
i.  2,  8 
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chango  with  gratitude,  and  regard  it  as  a  fayoorablo  omen ;  and 
fix>m  that  time  onward  the  progress  of  mj  journey  was  never 
retarded  for  an  hour,  nor  scarcely  for  a  moment  rendered  uncom- 
fortable, by  any  un&vourable  state  of  the  weather. 

I  had  chosen  the  route  by  Trieste  as  the  shortest ;  and  was  I 
gratified  to  find  that  it  had  been  recently  rendered  still  shorter 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  to  run  I 
twice  a  month,  both  to  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.     In ' 
London  I  had  made  diligent  inquiry  ;  but  was  unable  to  learn, 
with  certainty,  that  any  steamer  was  running  fit>m  Trieste  to  the 
Levant     In  Berlin  too  I  had  made  similar  mquiries,  especially 
at  the  embassies  of  England,  Austria,  and  Bavaria,,  with  no , 
better  success ;  but  finaUy  obtained  the  desired  information  at 
the  Post  Office.     This  route  also  afforded  two  important  ad- 
vantages over  the  Danube  route  fit>m  Vienna  to  Constantinople  ; 
first,  because  I  could  thus  pass  a  fortnight  at  Athens,  and  yet 
reach  E^grpt  at  the  allotted  time  ;  and  further,  because  I  could 
thus  enter  Egypt  from  Greece  without  quarantine ;  while  all  per- 
sons coming  to  Egypt  from  anv  part  of  the  Turkidi  empire,  were 
subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  three  weeks. 

On  the  1st  of  December  I  embarked  at  Trieste ;  having  been 
joined  almost  at  the  last  moment  by  two  young  countrymen, 
who  continued  to  be  my  companions  in  Egrpt,  and  one  of  them 
also  in  the  Holy  Land.  Our  vessel  was  the  Qiovanni  Arciduca 
d'Austria,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Pietro  Marasso,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  gentlemanly  commanders,  whom  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  meet  with.  Seven  months  afterwards,  1 1 
found  this  steamer  plying  between  Svra  and  Alexandria ;  andll 
Capt  Marasso  in  command  of  the  Mahmoudie,  a  larger  vessel  { 
running  between  Syra  and  Constantinople. — It  was  a  lovely  sun- 
set as  we  ^ded  out  of  the  harbour  of  Trieste ;  a  flood  of  golden 
light  was  poured  upon  the  glassy  waters  and  upon  the  eastern 
mountain,  sprinkled  with  white  cottages  and  country  seats,  from 
which  it  was  reflected  back  upon  the  city  and  shipping  oelow. 
We  passed  swiflly  bv  the  gulf  of  Capo  d'Istria  ;  saw  the  lights 
of  Isola  and  the  light-house  of  Pirano ;  and  then  in  darkness 
laid  our  course  for  Ahcona. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful ;  before  us  was 
the  Italian  coast,  over  which  towered  the  snow-capped  ridges  of 
the  Apennines.  At  9  o'clock  we  cast  anchor  in  the  rock-bound 
and  picturesque  harbour  of  Ancona  ;  where  we  lay  till  towards 
evemng,  and  then  pursued  our  way  along  the  Adriatic.  The 
next  oa^  we  were  plunging  against  a  head  wind  through  the 
midst  of  the  broadest  part  of  the  sea ;  where  the  islands  and 
coasts  on  each  side  were  only  occasionally  visible.  Monte  Qar- 
gano  alone«  on  the  Italian  coast,  was  seen  the  whole  day.     But 
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the  morning  of  the  4th  was  brilliant  and  exciting.  At  sunrise 
we  were  in  the  channel  of  Otranto,  abreast  of  the  little  island 
Saseno  and  Cape  Lingaetta  ;  while  before  us  on  the  left  the  eye 
rested  in  fascination  upon  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Acroce- 
raunian  mountains,  the  terror  of  ancient  mariners^  wild,  dark, 
desolate  peaks,  as  if  scathed  and  blasted  by  lightning ;  whence 
their  name.  The  sim  was  now  rising  over  them  in  splendour. 
The  Albanian  coast  continues  onward  in  high  rocky  ridges; 
desolate,  but  picturesque.  For  a  long  distance  there  was  no 
trace  of  human  habitations.  Afterwards,  a  few  miserable  villages 
were  seen  clinging  to  the  rocky  side  of  the  mountains  ;  but  no 
appearance  of  tilhtge,  and  hardly  of  vegetation.  In  the  after- 
noon we  approached  the  island  of  Corfu,  and  passing  onward 
through  the  enchanting  scenery  of  its  channel,  dropped  our  an- 
chor at  evening  in  its  harbour,  between  the  little  island  of  Yido 
and  the  city.  The  whole  region,  the  island,  the  harbour,  and 
the  opposite  Albanian  coast,  are  exceedingly  picturesque ;  and 
in  the  imnression  which  they  make,  reminded  me  strongly  of 
the  bay  of  Naples ;  though  every  thing  here  is  on  a  much  smaller 
scale. 

We  remained  at  Corfu  until  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
Dec.  5tlL  We  went  on  shore,  visited  the  various  quarters  of  the 
city,  enjoyed  the  prospect  from  the  light-house  on  the  high  rock 
of  the  citadel,  and  mingled  with  the  people.  They  were  the  first 
specimen  we  saw  of  a  Greek  population  ;  and  I  must  do  the 
Greek  nation  the  justice  to  say,  tnat  they  were  also  the  worst. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  ragged,  cut-throat  looking  fellows, 
— ^fierce,  rugged,  weather-worn  visages,  who  might  well  have  sat 
for  Byron's  pictures.  Our  old  friends,  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples, 
are  gentlemen  in  comparison.  And  yet  these  Corfuites  might 
afford  to  look  down  upon  some  boat-loads  of  wild  Albanian 
peasants,  which  we  saw  in  the  harbour.  The  government  of  the 
Ionian .  Islands,  under  the  direction  and  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish Lord  High  Commissioner,  has  established  many  schools,  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  read.  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  intelligent 
missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  is  the  general  su- 
perintendent of  all  these  schools  throughout  the  Islands,  and  had 
just  returned  from  a  tour,  in  which  he  had  visited  eighty  schools. 
No  religious  instruction  is  given  in  them,  beyond  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  According  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  who 
had  resided  twenty-two  years  in  Corfu,  the  city  contains  about 
16,000  inhabitants  ;  and  the  whole  island  about  35,000.  Other 
estimates  vary  much  from  this. 

Leaving  Corfu  at  sunset,  we  saw  during  the  evening  the 
islands  of  Paxos  and  Anti-Paxos  ;  and  passed  at  night  through 
the  channel  between  Santa  Maura  and  Theaki,  the  ancient 
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Ithaca.  Wo  of  courae  lost  tho  sight  of  Sappho's  Leap  on  tho 
western  coast  of  the  former.  The  morning  found  us  some  dis- 
tance 8.  E.  of  the  latter  ishwd  ;  of  whicn  we  had  a  distinct, 
though  not  a  close  view  ;  yet  enough  to  awaken  all  our  classic 
feelings,  and  call  up  vividly  before  us  Ulysses  and  the  great 
'^ Father  of  Song."  Both  these  islands,  as  also  Cephalonia, 
present  the  aspect  of  dark,  high,  rocky  mountains,  with  little 
appearance  of  fertility. 

We  entered  tho  bay  of  Patras,  and  anchored  in  its  roadstead 
for  some  hours.  The  bay  is  shut  in  by  mountains,  which  ex- 
clude the  winds.  The  weather  was  warm  and  sunny,  like  a  day 
of  June.  Patras  is  a  large  strangling  village  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  lying  at  the  foot  otthe  western  slope  of  Mount 
Yoda,  the  ancient  Panachaicon.  Above  the  village  is  a  dis- 
mantled fortress ;  from  which  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
bay  and  its  shores.  The  plain  of  Patras  is  fertile  and  tolerably 
well  tilled.  On  the  north  of  the  bay  is  the  ancient  ^tolia ; 
here  one  sees  the  modem  Missilonghi  on  the  coast ;  and  further 
east  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas  ;  and  far  in  the  N.  E.  the  snowy 
summits  of  (Eta  and  Parnassus.  An  hour  or  more  N.  E.  d 
Patras  is  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  defended 
by  two  fortresses  on  low  opposite  points  ;  and  just  beyond  is  the 
town  of  Lepanto  on  tho  northern  coast. — ^From  Patras  the  mail 
is  usuaUy  sent  bv  land  to  Athens,  across  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth ;  and  travellers  also  often  take  this  route. 

Towards  evening  we  were  again  upon  our  way  ;  and  passed 
during  the  night  along  the  coast  of  Arcadia.  The  next  morn- 
ing, soon  after  sunrise,  we  were  running  close  in  shore  and  near 
to  Navarino  and  Modon ;  and  then,  rounding  the  islands  of 
Sapienza  and  Cabrera,  we  struck  across  the  bay  of  Koron  to  the 
coast  of  Maina.  Here  the  fit)wning  peaks  of  Pentedaktylon, 
the  ancient  Taygetus,  rose  in  majesty  before  our  view,  the 
loftiest  and  most  rugged  summits  of  the  Peloponnesus.  These 
mountains,  the  backbone  of  ancient  Laconia,  are  still  inhabited 
by  a  brave  and  high-spirited  people,  the  Mainotes ;  who  boast 
that  they  are  of  pure  Spartan  descent,  and  that  they  have  never 
been  conquered.  The  events  of  recent  years,  however,  seem  to 
call  in  question  the  latter  of  these  assertions  ;  while  a  sprinkling 
of  Slavic  words  and  names  of  places,  are  thought  by  scholars 
versed  in  these  matters,  to  indicate  some  infusion  of  Slavic  blood. 
We  passed  quite  near  to  the  coast,  and  could  see  many  of  their 
villages,  mere  clusters  of  stone  hovels  with  square  towers  inter- 
mingled, for  the  purpose  of  defence  in  the  frequent  feuds  between 
&milies  and  neighbours,  which  were  formerly  so  common.  The 
stem  hand  of  a  regular  government  has  lessened  the  number  of 
these  feodSy  and  destroyed  many  of  these  private  casdee.     The 
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people  are  turning  their  attention  more  to  the  arts  of  peace  and 
civilization.  They  have  demanded  teachers ;  and  a  missionary 
station  had  just  been  established  among  them  by  the  American 
Boardy  under  the  patronage  of  the  fine  old  Mainote  Bey. 
Mavromichalis,  with  every  encouragement  and  prospect  of 
success. 

In  the  afternoon  we  turned  the  high  rocky  point  of  Gape 
Matapan,  and  struck  across  the  Laconian  gulf  to  the  northward 
of  Cerigo  towards  Cape  Malio.  This  latter  cape  we  passed  at 
evening ;  and  bore  away  during  the  night  for  Hydra.  In  the 
morning  of  Dec.  8th^  we  were  abreast  of  this  idand  at  some 
distance  finom  it ;  and  could  see  on  our  right  the  little  island  of 
St.  George^  and  the  remoter  ones  of  Zea  and  Thermia.  Cape 
Colonna  was  also  visible,  and  the  island  Helena  beyond  ;  whfle 
before  us  lay  Mount  Hymettus,  upon  which  a  cloud  was  dis- 
charging its  snows.  As  we  advanced,  the  Acropolis  and  thea 
Mount  Pentelicus  opened  upon  the  view ;  and  rounding  the 
promontory  of  Mynichia,  we  cast  anchor  at  11^  o'clock  in  the 
oval  land-locked  basin  of  the  PirsBUs.  We  were  somewhat 
astonished  to  find  fiacres  in  waiting,  apparently  of  Qerman 
manu&cture ;  and  in  one  of  them  we  were  soon  on  our  way 
aloi^  a  Macadamized  road  to  the  city  of  Athens^  a  distance  of 
six  English  miles. 

This  drive  was  accompanied  by  sad  feelings.  The  day 
was  cloudy,  cold,  and  cheerless.  The  plain  and  mountains 
around,  the  scenes  of  so  many  thrilling  associations,  were  un- 
tilled  and  desolate ;  and  on  every  side  were  seen  the  noblest 
monuments  of  antiquity  in  ruins,  now  serving  to  mark  only  the 
downfall  of  human  greatness  and  of  human  pride.  Nor  did  the 
entrance  to  the  city  tend  to  dissipate  these  feelings.  Small 
dwellings  of  stone,  huddled  together  along  narrow,  crooked, 
unpaved,  filthy  lanes,  are  not  the  Athens  which  the  scholar 
loves  in  imagination  to  contemplate.  Yet  they  constitute,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  modem  Athens.  Even. in  its 
best  parts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  itself,  there  is  often 
an  air  of  haste  and  shabbiness,  which,  although  not  a  matter  of 
wonder  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  city  has  been  built 
up,  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  the  stranger  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment and  sadness.  This  however  does  not  last  long.  The  force 
of  historical  associations  is  too  powerful  not  to  triumph  over 
present  degradation ;  and  the  traveller  soon  forgets  the  scenes 
before  him,  and  dwells  only  on  the  I'emembrance  of  the  past. 

We  found  a  welcome  home  in  the  hospitable  mansions  of 
Messrs  King  and  HiU,  American  missionaries ;  and  rejoiced  to 
learn  that  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  education  and  religious 
instruction  are  duly  acknowledged  by  the  Greek  people,  and  aro 
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boaring  good  fruit.  The  clergy^  as  U  well  known^  are  in  gen-t 
eral  opposed  to  such  labours ;  and  the  government  to  a  Rreat 
degree  indifferent ;  except  in  respect  to  the  female  schods  of 
Mrs.  Hilly  which  the  government  has  so  far  encouraged,  as  to 
furnish  at  its  own  cost  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  to  be  after- 
wards employed  as  teachers  in  national  female  schools. 

It  would  not  become  me  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting 
the  antiquities  of  Athens.  Greece  was  not  the  object  of  my 
journey ;  nor  had  a  visit  to  Athens  made  part  of  my  original 
plan.  I  was  therefore  not  prepared  to  investigate  its  remains, 
any  further  than  I  could  gather  information  on  the  spot  from  the 
excellent  works  of  Col.  Leake  and  Dr.  WordswortL*  Tet  no 
one  can  visit  Athens  without  receiving  a  profound  impression  of 
its  ancient  taste  and  splendour  ;  and  the  record  of  this  imprea- 
sbn  in  my  own  case,  is  all  that  I  can  give. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  Athens  is  doubtless  the  Acro- 
polis. It  is  a  mass  of  rock,  which  rose  precipitously  in  the  midst 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  is  still  accessible  only  on  its  N.  W.  part 
On  the  oblong  area  of  its  levelled  surface  were  collected  the 
noblest  monuments  of  Grecian  taste  ;  it  was  the  very  sanctuary 
of  the  arts,  the  glory,  and  the  religion  of  ancient  AUiens.  Th^ 
majestic  PropylsBa,  the  bcautifm  Erectheum,  and  the  sub- 
lime Parthenon,  all  built  of  the  purest  marble,  though  now 
ruined  and  broken  down,  still  attest  the  former  splendours  of 
the  place,  and  exhibit  that  perfect  unity  of  the  simple,  the  sub- 
lime, and  the  beautiful,  to  which  only  Grecian  taste  ever 
attained.  In  this  respect,  there  is  no  other  spot  like  it  on  earth. 
Rome  has  nothing  to  compare  with  it ;  and  the  vast  masses  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  while  they  almost  oppress  the  mind  with 
the  idea  of  immensity,  leave  no  impression  of  beauty  or  sim- 
plicitv. 

My  first  visit  in  Athens  was  to  the  Areopagus,  where  Paul 
preached.*  This  is  a  narrow  naked  ridge  of  limestone  rock, 
rising  gradually  from  the  northern  end,  and  terminating  ab- 
ruptly on  the  south,  overagainst  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis, 
from  which  it  bears  about  north  ;  being  separated  from  it  bv  an 
elevated  valley.  This  southern  end  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above 
the  said  valley ;  though  yet  much  lower  than  the  Acropolis. 
On  its  top  are  still  to  be  seen  the  seats  of  the  judges  and 
parties,  hewn  in  the  rock  ;  and  towards  the  8.  W.  is  a  descent 
liy  a  flight  of  steps,  also  cut  in  the  rock,  into  the  valley 
below.  On  the  west  of  the  ridge,  in  the  valley  between  it 
and  the  Pnyx,  was  the  ancient  market,  and  on  the  8.  E.  side, 
the  later  or  new  market     In  which  of  these  it  was  that  Paul 
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^'disputed  daily/'  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  tell;  but  fit)]n 
either,  it  was  only  a  sbort  distance  to  tiie  foot  of  '^  Mars  HiU,''  up 
whicb  Paul  was  probably  conducted  by  the  flight  of  steps  just 
mentioned.  Standing  on  this  elevated  platform,  surrounded  by 
the  learned  and  the  wise  of  Athens,  the  multitude  perhaps 
being  on  the  steps  and  in  the  vale  below,  Paul  had  directly  before 
him  the  &r  famed  Acropolis  with  its  wonders  of  Grecian  art ; 
and  beneath  him,  on  his  left,  the  majestic  Theseium,  the  earliest 
and  still  most  perfect  of  Athenian  structures ;  while  all  around 
other  temples  and  altars  filled  the  whole  city.  Tet  here,  amid 
all  these  objects  of  which  the  Athenians  were  so  proud,  Paul 
hesitated  not  to  exclaim :  ''  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all 
things  that  are  therein, — ^He  being  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dweUeth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  i''  On  the  Acropolis, 
too,  were  the  three  celebrated  statues  of  Minerva ;  one  of  olive 
wood  ;  another  of  gold  and  ivory  in  the  Parthenon,  the  master- 
piece of  PhiSias ;  and  the  colossal  statue  in  the  open  air,  the 
point  of  whose  spear  was  seen  over  the  Parthenon  by  those 
sailing  along  the  gulf  To  these  Paul  probably  referred  and 
pointed,  when  he  went  on  to  affirm,  that ''  the  Godhead  is  not 
like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's 
device.''  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  thing  more 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  than  is  the 
whole  of  this  masterly  address ;  but  the  full  force  and  energy 
and  boldness  of  the  Apostle's  language,  can  be  duly  felt,  only 
when  one  has  stood  upon  the  spot.  The  course  of  the  argu- 
ment too  is  masterly;  so  entirely  adapted  to  the  acute  and 
susceptible  minds  of  his  Athenian  audience. 

Directly  overagainst  the  Areopagus,  and  in  fuU  view  of  the 
place  thus  consecrated  by  the  labours  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  is  another  spot  still  more  distinctly  marked,  and 
hardly  less  interesting,  as  being  the  undoubted  scene  of  the 
patriotic  exertions  of  the  great  Athenian  orator.  On  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  longer  hill,  whch  runs  parallel  to  the  Areopagus 
in  the  west,  lies  the  Pnyx,  the  place  where  the  assemblies  of 
the  Athenian  people  were  held  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  semi- 
circular area ;  the  rock  on  the  upper  part  having  been  cut  away 
to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  and  the  lower  part  being  in 
son^e  places  built  up  in  a  straight  line  with  cyclopean  walls. 
At  the  highest  point,  in  the  middle  of  the  arc,  a  square  mass  of 
the  rock  is  left  projecting  into  the  area,  with  steps  to  ascend  it 
on  the  sides.  Here  was  the  spot,  the  very  Bema,  on  which 
Demosthenes  stood,  when  he  addressed  the  Athenian  people  in 
those  strains  of  fervid  eloquence,  which 

**  Shook  ih'  anenal,  and  folminod  oyor  Qreeco, 
To  MacedoD,  and  Artazcrzos'  tfarono." 
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The  exactness  of  this  locality  cannot  well  be  drawn  in  question. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Bema  stood  originally  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  some  yards  above  the  present  spot,  whence  the  orator 
could  see  the  Piraeus  and  its  fleets ;  but  its  position  had  been 
changed  long  before  the  days  of  Demosthenes.^ 

One  afternoon  we  rode  with  Mr.  Hill  to  the  supposed  site 
of  the  Academy,  where  Plato  taught  his  *  words  of  wisdom.' 
There  is  nothing  to  mark  the  site  definitely.  It  lies  N.  E.  of 
the  city  in  the  plain,  beyond  the  Cephisus,  which  is  here  a 
brawling  brook,  much  used  for  irrigating  the  adjacent  fields  and 
gardens  The  whole  tract  is  covered  with  olive  groves.  Wa 
returned  by  the  hill  of  Kolonos,  the  scene  of  the  (Edipus  Colo- 
ncus  of  Sophocles ;  where  once  stood  a  temple  of  Xfcptune. 
This  hill  aflfords  a  noble  view  of  Athens  and  its  environs.  It 
was  a  splendid  afternoon  ;  and  the  atmosphere  had  all  that 
perfect  clearness  and  transparency  for  which  the  climate  of 
Attica  is  remarkable ;  far  surpassing  in  this  respect  the  sky  of 
Italy  or  of  any  other  country  known  to  me.  Remote  objects 
were  seen  with  ^the  utmost  distinctness ;  the  island  of  Hydra 
seemed  to  be  hardly  ten  miles  off ;  though  its  real  distance  is 
more  than  forty  English  miles.  The  sun  went  down  while  wa 
were  yet  upon  the  hdl,  pouring  a  flood  of  transparent  glory  over 
the  landscape ;  and  as  the  reflection  of  his  last  beams  lingered 
upon  the  Parthenon,  and  slowly  ascended  the  dark  sides  of 
Mount  Hymettus  beyond,  they  were  followed  by  hues  of  bril- 
liant purple,  which  also  climbed  the  heights  of  Hymettus,  ^nd 
spreaa  themselves  abroad  upon  the  sky. 

Another  day  we  rode  with  the  same  friend  to  the  ancient 
quarries  on  the  side  of  Hymettus  ;  and  then  to  a  fiirm  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Hymettus  was  of  old  celebrated  for  its 
honey  ;  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  still  coUected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  farm  we  visited,  there  were  about  two 
hundred  hives  of  bees ;  and  the  people  were  then  engaged  in 
nthering  the  honey.  This  was  a  second  harvest  (in  I^cem- 
ber) ;  the  first  and  greater  one  being  in  August.  We  were 
^ratified  in  being  able  to  taste  the  honey  of  Hymettus,  at  its 
founUin-head ;  though  I  cannot  award  to  it  the  palm  of  superior 
excellence,  which  both  the  ancient  and  modem  Athenians  have 
claimed  for  it  It  is  dark  coloured,  and  has  a  very  strong  flavour 
of  thyme  ;  being  indeed  chiefly  coUected  from  this  plant,  which 
thickly  covers  the  whole  slope  of  the  mountain. 

On  one  of  the  last  mornings  of  our  stay  in  Athens,  I  went 

Ootbad  irlkoUni  1mt«  riiie«  ralttd  tht  bbbar  g«iumt  dW  Pn  jx,  nach  te  Enldtek- 

'   I,  wbcibtr  tlM  Pnjx  wms  <m  thia  nag  dM  Prof.  UlriclM  in  Atfarai  {  la  PliO. 

8m  F.  O.  WtlekOT,  Dot  FtlMhar  ind  kUc.  AbhMHiL  6m,  And.  4m  Wki. 

Zmh^  od«  d«  Pth^gnwn,  in  BwUb,  mm  d«i  J9hg%  186S. 
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veiy  early  to  the  Acropolis,  to  see  the  Bon  rise  over  Mount 
HymettuB.  Tlie  morning  was  clear  and  cold ;  a  fiost,  for  the 
first  time,  had  left  slight  traces  of  ice  in  the  streets.  I  was 
alone  upon  the  AcropoUs,  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  its  desolations.  Heating  myself  within  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon,  where  the  eye  could  command  the  whole  horizon 
through  the  columns  of  the  eastern  portico,  I  waited  for  the 
rising  sun.  The  whole  sky  was  so  resplendent,  that  for  a  long 
time  I  could  not  determine  the  point  where  the  orb  of  day 
would  appear.  The  sunlight  already  lay  upon  the  eastern  plain 
and  on  the  northern  mountains,  falling  between  Hymettus  and 
Pentelicus.  Small  fleecy  clouds  came  floating  on  the  north 
wind  ;  and,  as  they  hovered  over  Hymettus  and  met  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  were  changed  to  liquid  gold.  At  length  the  first 
beams  fell  upon  the  Parthenon,  and  lighted  up  its  marbles  and  ito 
columns  with  a  silvery  splendour.  It  was  one  of  those  memento 
in  the  life  of  man,  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

We  remained  seventeen  days  in  Athens ;  the  next  steamer 
having  been  delayed  two  days  beyond  the  regular  time.  The 
weather  during  this  interval  was  variable  ;  frequent  storms  of 
high  wind  with  rain,  and  the  mountains  sometimes  thinly 
covered  with  snow ;  and  then  again  intervening  days  like  the 
loveliest  of  June.  A  morning  cloud,  however  small,  on  Mount 
Hymettus  was  the  sure  prognostic  of  rain  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  thermometer  fell  only  once  below  the  fireezing  point ; 
and  this  was  regarded  as  the  severest  cold  of  the  winter.  We 
had  planned  an  excursion  to  Argos,  where  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can friends  were  then  residing ;  intending  to  cross  the  gulf  to 
Nauplia,  and  return  by  way  of  Corinth  and  its  isthmus.  But  a 
storm  hindered  us  at  the  time  appointed,  and  for  some  days 
afterwards  ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  view 
of  the  acropolis  of  Corinth,  as  seen  from  the  acropolis  of 
Athens.  Similar  circumstances  prevented  also  a  proposed  ex- 
cursion to  the  summit  of  Mount  Pentelicus  and  the  plain  of 
Marathon. 

I  had  of  course  no  extonsive  opportunity  to  observe  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  ;  nor,  in  any  case,  would  this  be  the  proper  place 
to  dwell  upon  their  political  circumstances.  But  as  the  result 
of  my  own  observation,  coupled  with  information  received  fix)m 
many  quarters,  I  must  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  the  justice  to  say,  that  although  burdened  with  a  foreign 
government,  in  which  as  a  people  they  have  no  voice,  this  little 
nation  of  800,000  souls,  in  the  short  period  of  their  existence  as 
a  state,  have  in  a  good  degree  shaken  off  their  former  degrada- 
tion, and  have  rai^  themselves,  as  to  independence  of  charac- 
tor,  integrity,  and  intellectual  and  moral  enterprise,  to  a  standing 
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coDfliderablj  abof e  any  other  portions  of  thtir  coontrymieny  and 
especiaUy  above  thoee  who  still  remain  under  the  Torkish 
dominion*  The  people  have  an  ardent  desire  for  instruction  and 
for  free  institutions  ;  and  although  they  may  not  yet  be  ripe  for 
the  latter,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of  some  of 
the  larser  continental  powers,  nowever  strongly  exerted,  will  not 
be  mighty  enough  to  quench  these  aspirations.^ 

Durinff  our  stay  at  Athens  I  was  able  to  have  communicatioii 
with  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  who  was  then  in  Smyrna. 
I  would  gladly  haye  joined  him  there,  that  so  we  might  have 
proceeded  together  to  E^Qrpt  But  the  business  of  whiw  he  had 
charse,  would  not  permit  of  his  leaving  immediately  ;  and  then 
too  Uiere  was  a  quarantine  of  three  weeks  between  Smyrna  and 
Alexandria.  Of  course  it  was  more  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
spend  these  three  weeks  under  the  warmer  sun  and  amid  the 
wonders  of  £<gypt,  than  to  be  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a  miser- 
able lazaretto  at  Syra  or  Alexandria.  It  was  arranged  therefore 
with  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  unanimous  and  hearty  assent  of  his 
missionary  brethren  in  Smyrna  and  Athens,  that  he  should  meet 
me  at  Cairo  in  the  last  days  of  February  ;  and  so  leaving  him 
to  enjoy  the  quarantine  alone,  we  set  our  foces  directly  towards 
Egypt 

We  embarked  at  the  Pirteus  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  25th,  on 
board  the  steamer  Baron  Eichhof ;  and  at  sunrise  next  morning 
were  off  the  north  end  of  Syra.  surrounded  by  a  splendid  array 
of  picturesque  islands,  the  Cyclades  of  former  days.  Behind  us 
lay  Jura,  Zea,  and  Thermia.  In  the  N.  W.  were  visible  the 
lofty  mountains  on  the  southern  end  of  Negropont,  capped  with 
snow  ;  and  in  the  S.  W.  were  Serfo  and  Sminto.  Near  at  hand 
on  our  left  were  the  large  islands  of  Andros  and  Tinos,  the 
former  with  snowy  mountains ;  and  before  us,  Mycone,  Doles, 
and  Oreat  Delos.  As  we  rounded  the  northern  point  of  Syra^ 
we  came  in  sight  of  Naxos,  Paros,  and  Anti-Paros  ;  and  could 
also  see  the  high  land  of  Nikeria  over  the  southern  extremity  of 
Tines.  In  a  direction  a  little  further  to  the  south,  I  looked  long 
for  Patmos  ;  but  in  vain.  At  8  o'clock  we  cast  anchor  in  the 
fine  bay  of  Syra,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island ;  which  has 
of  late  years  acquired  celebrity  as  the  chief  commercial  port  of 
Greece,  and  the  central  point  of  meeting  for  all  the  various  lines 
of  French  and  Austrian  steamers. 

We  passed  here  a  very  agreeable  and  very  busy  day,  chiefly  in 
the  society  of  our  kind  American  friends,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson 
and  his  fiunily,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Constantinople,  and 

■  AlUr  tlM  abore  wu  written,  I  had  Twp«;tiiig  Um  rdsthv  latelWetHa  aad 
tW  plmiii  of  iMniing  horn  Pni.  Hitter,  monU  ttaodiM  of  tlM  OrMk  pMpk,  te 
tWlUtoowMMteUMMUMOooolMioB    aiMlovtoftbcUiM^QaiofOr 
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have  eince  returned  to  the  United  States.  We  visited  their 
schools  and  printing  establishment ;  and  also  the  flourishing 
schools  of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society,  under  the 
care  of  Messrs  Hildner  and  Wolters. — The  old  town  of  Sy» 
lies  on  the  sides  of  a  conical  hill  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  contains  5000  inhabitants.  The  new  town,  which 
sprung  into  existence  during  the  Greek  revolution,  lies  upon  the 
shore  below  ;  and  is  suppos^  to  contain  a  population  of  18,000 
souls.  Ship-building  is  here  carried  on  extensively.  The  ex- 
penses of  living  are  said  to  be  greater  in  this  town,  than  any* 
where  else  in  the  Levant ;  chiefly  because  all  articles  of  necessity 
or  luxury  must  be  brought  from  a  distance ;  the  idiand  itself 
furnishing  almost  nothing. 

We  embarked  again  the  same  evening,  Dec.  26th,  for 
Alexandria,  on  board  the  steamer  Prince  Mettemich,  which  wa9 
lying  in  quarantine.  A  thunder  storm  which  passed  over  the 
harbour,  delayed  oor  departure  until  after  midnight.  At  sunrise 
we  were  abreast  of fithe  small  island  Polykandro  on  our  left ; 
having  on  our  rielit  Bi&nto,  Argentiera,  Polino,  and  Milo ; 
while  behind  Polykandro  we  could  see  Sikyno  and  Nio,  and  far 
in  the  S.  E.  the  high  volcanic  island  of  Santorin,  wh^ch  Bitter 
had  explored  so  thoroughly  a  few  months  before.  At  10  o'clock 
Crete  was  visible,  but  was  indistinct,  and  covered  with  clouds. 
At  evening  we  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Can^a,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  near  its  western  end.  This  city  contains 
about  6000  inhabitants,  and  lies  like  an  amphitheatre  around  a 
small  inner  circular  port,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  bay  setting  up 
between  the  capes  Bpada  and  Meleka  ;  the  land  rising  gradually 
from  the  water  on  all  sides.  Back  of  the  city  Mount  M^lessa 
rises  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  ^as  then  covered 
with  deep  snow ;  while  far  in  the  east,  near  the  middle  of  the 
island,  was  seen  the  majestic  and  loftier  form  of  Mount  Ida, 
also  white  with  snows,  and  glittering  in  the  last  beams  of  the 
setting  sun. 

The  little  port  of  Can^a  is  formed  by  an  artificial  mole,  with 
a  fortress  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  Here  for  the  first  time  we 
beheld  mosks  and  minarets,  the  latter  crowned  by  the  crescent ; 
showing  us  that  we  had  here  entered  a  territory  subject  to  the 
Muslim  rule.  It  was  now  near,  the  close  of  the  &st  of  Bama- 
'ddn  ;  and  the  minarets  were  lighted  up  by  rows  of  small  lamps 
thickly  suspended  fit)m  the  external  galleries,  producing  a 
pleasing  effect  in  the  darkness  of  evening.  Indeed  the  whole 
effect  of  the  lights  of  the  city  at  evening,  rising  on  every  side, 
was  fine  and  imposing. 

Crete  was  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ; 
and  at  that  time  presented  the  rather  singular  anomaly  even  in 
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oriental  qaarantine8y  that  while  Egypt  itself  had  no  quarantine 
against  Greece,  yet  Crete  had  a  quarantine  against  both  Oreece 
and  Egypt  We  were  not  permitted  to  land  at  Can^a' ;  but  soma 
American  missionary  friends,  to  whom  we  had  lettera,  kindly 
came  off  in  a  boat  the  next  mominff,  and  gptitified  ns  by  a  short 
Tisit  alonff  side.  Mr.  Benton  and  his  &mily  had  then  been 
established  in  Can^a  about  a  year,  with  very  encouraging  pros- 
pects of  usefulness  and  success. 

We  lefk  Can6a  again  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  Dec.  28th,  and 
pursued  our  way  along  the  northern  coast  of  Crete.  A  strong 
N.  E.  wind  had  set  in,  which  was  contrary  to  us  and  raised  a 
heayy  sea  ;  so  that  our  progress  was  slow,  and  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  yery  uncomfortable.  Clouds  likewise  gathered  upon  the 
island  ;  permitting  us  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  coast  and 
the  lofty  brow  of  Ida.  The  next  morning  we  were  off  the 
eastern  end  of  Crete,  which  was  just  visible  in  a  low  line  beneath 
the  clouds  which  rested  on  it ;  and  in  the  N.  E.  we  could 
distinguish  the  high  islands  of  Case  and  Scarpanto.  The 
N.  E.  wind  was  now  more  fiivourable,  and  our  progress  more 
rapid ;  but  the  weather  was  still  cold  and  the  motion  uncom- 
fortable. The  next  day,  Dec.  30th,  was  warmer ;  and  a  heavy 
shower  from  the  8.  W.  left  a  strong  wind  from  that  quarter,  with 
much  motion.  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  began  to  meet  vessels 
which  had  'left  Alexandria  with  the  change  of  wind.  At  3 
o'clock  the  column  of  Diocletian  began  to  appear ;  then  the 
tall  masts  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  was  lying  in  the  harbour  ; 
afterwards  the  Pasha's  palace  and  other  buildings ;  and  finally 
the  low  coast.  At  5  o'  clock  we  gained  the  narrow  entrance  of 
the  western  port,  following  a  pilot,  who  led  the  way  in  his  small* 
boat  He  refused  to  come  on  board,  saying  we  were  to  be  in 
quarantine, — a  piece  of  news  which  somewhat  alarmed  our  cap- 
tain ;  as  he  had  left  the  port  only  a  few  days  before  in  pratique^ 
and  had  since  been  in  no  port  against  which  there  was  a  quaran- 
tine. Half  an  hour  afterwards  we  cast  anchor  near  the  city,  in 
the  midst  of  the  huge  men  of  war  which  composed  the  Egyptian 
fleet.  A  boat  with  Frank  health  ofiiceni  soon  ran  along  side. 
The  officers  came  on  board  with  all  due  precautions,  and  insti- 
tuted a  very  strict  scrutiny  as  to  the  passengers  and  letters  ;  to 
the  great  surprise  of  our  captain,  who  had  never  experienced 
any  thing  of  the  kind  before.  The  result  of  the  scrutiny  was  in 
our  favour ;  and  aU  of  a  sudden  the  chief  health  ofiicer,  a 
friend  of  the  captain,  threw  his  arms  around  the  latter ;  and 
the  deck  resounded  with  their  mutual  kisses  and  congratulations. 
We  were  not  uninteresteil  si)ectator8  of  this  scene  ;  and  joined 
heartily  in  the  rejoicings  of  ttie  moment  Wo  now  learned  that 
the  last  French  steamer,  which  arrived  just  a  week  before  us. 
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and  in  whiclx  we  at  first  had  thought  of  taking' passage,  had  by 
some  negligence  received  on  board  at  Byra  the  letters  and  packages  > 
from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  without  their  having  first 
been  fumigated  at  the  health  office.  In  consequence  of  this,  tiie 
vessel  had  been  put  in  quarantine  at  Alexandria  for  twenty  days, 
and  her  passengers  for  seven  days ;  fix)m  which  the  latter  were 
fireed  only  the  day  a,fler  our  arrival  We  of  course  were  grateful 
for  this  escape  fit>m  confinement  in  an  Egyptian  lazaretto. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  go  on  shore  and  look  up  lodgings  in  a 
strange  city.  We  waited  until  morning,  and  then  landed  with 
the  captain  at  the  custom  house.  The  moment  we  set  foot  on 
shore,  we  needed  no  further  conviction,  that  we  had  left  Europe 
and  were  now  in  the  oriental  world.  We  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  crowd,  through  which  wo  made  our  way  with 
difficulty, — ^Egyptians,  Turks,  Arabs,  Copts,  Negros,  Franks; 
complexions  of  white,  black,  olive,  bronze,  brown,  and  almost 
all  other  colours  ;  long  beards  and  no  beards  ;  all  costumes  and 
no  costume ;  silks  and  rags  ;  wide  robes  and  no  robes  ;  women 
muffled  in  shapeless  black  mantles,  their  faces  wholly  covered 
except  peep-holes  for  the  eyes  ;  endless  confusion,  and  a  clatter 
and  medley  of  tongues,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Greek,  Italian,  French, 
German,  and  English,  as  the  case  might  be ;  strings  of  huge 
camels  in  single  file  with  high  loads  ;  little  donkeys,  bridled  and 
saddled,  each  guided  by  a  sore-eyed  Arab  bo^  with  a  few  words 
of  sailor  English,  who  thrusts  liis  little  animal  nolens  volens 
almost  between  your  legs  ; — such  is  a  faint  picture  of  the  scene 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  on  landing  in  Alexandria. 

We  made  our  way  at  length  to  the  Frank  quarter,  in  the 
B.  E.  part  of  the  city,  through  narrow,  crooked,  dirty  streets  and 
lanes,  running  between  dead  walls  or  ill  built  houses  with  flat 
roofs.  The  Frank  quarter  is  near  the  eastern  port,  and  consists 
of  a  broad  street  or  place,  surrounded  by  large  houses  in  the 
Italian  style.  We  paid  our  respects  to  Mr  Gliddon,  consul  of 
the  Unit^  States,  to  whom  I  had  an  official  letter;  and  he 
immediately  sent  lus  Kawwfis  or  Janizary  to  procure  us  lodgings, 
and  to  pass  our  luggage  at  the  custom-house.  During  our  stay 
in  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  in  Cairo,  we  were  greatly  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  and  kind  offices  of  Mr  Gliddon ;  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  this  opportunity  of  tendering  to  him  my  grateful 
agknowledgments. 

It  was  now  the  third  day  of  the  great  festival  of  the  Mu- 
hammedans,  (the  lesser  Bairam  of  the  Turks,)  which  follows 
the  fiist  of  Ramadfin,  and  continues  three  days.  All  was  of 
course  joy  and  rejoicing  among  the  population  ;  bands  of  jug- 
glers were  exhibiting  their  feats  in  the  open  places  of  the  streets  ; 
the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour  were  gaily  decked  with  flags  and 
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Btreamere ;  and  at  noon  the  thunder  of  their  cannon  proclaimed 
a  salute  in  honour  of  the  day.  This  was  the  first  and  only 
Muhammedan  festival,  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 
Of  ancient  Alexandria,  that  renowned  city,  which  contained 
600,000  inhabitants,  and  was  second  only  to  Borne  itself,  scarcely 
a  Testige  now  remains.  The  hand  of  time  and  the  hand  of 
barbarism  have  both  swept  over  it  with  merciless  fury,  and 
buried  its  ancient  glory  in  the  dust  and  in  the  sea.  Her  illus- 
trious schools  of  theology,  astronomy,  and  various  other  sci- 
ences ;  her  noble  library,  unique  in  ancient  history  ;^  her  light- 
house, one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  ;  all  have  utterly 
vanished  away,  and  Uhe  places  thereof  know  them  no  more.' 
Her  former  site,  thickly  strown  with  fragments  of  bricks  and 
tiles,  showing  that  even  the  materials  of  her  former  structures 
have  perishei,  has  been  dug  over,  and  the  foundations  of  her 
edifices  turned  up,  in  search  of  stones  to  build  the  modem 
navy-yard  and  other  works  of  the  Pasha.  The  only  surviving 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  are,  a  few  cisterns  still  in  use  ;  the 
catacombs  on  the  shore  west  of  the  city  ;  the  granite  obelisk  of 
Thothmes  III,  with  its  fidlen  brother,  brought  hither  fix)m  Heli- 
onolis,  and  usually  called  Cleopatra's  needles ;  and  the  column 
Of  Diocletian,  more  commonly  Known  as  Pompey's  pillar.  This 
last  is  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  ancient  site,  oetween  the 
modem  city  and  Lake  Mareotis.  There  it  stands,  towering  in 
loneliness  and  desolation,  the  survivor  of  that  splendour  which 
it  was  intended  to  heighten  ;  while  near  at  hand  the  straggling 
and  neglected  tombs  of  a  Muhammedan  cemetery  only  serve  to 
render  the  desolation  more  moumfuL*  The  catacombs  are  nearly 
filled  with  earth,  and  are  difficult  to  be  explored.  They  consist 
of  halls  and  apartments  with  niches  for  the  dead,  and  with 
•ornaments  in  the  Greek  style  of  architecture.  But  they  are 
chiefly  interesting  as  being  the  first  Egyptian  sepulchres  which 
the  traveller  meets.*  The  population  of  the  modem  city  is 
reckoned  by  the  best  judges  at  about  40,000  souls. 

If  the  traveUer  feels  on  landing  in  Alexandria,  that  he  has 
now  entered  the  borders  of  the  oriental  world,  he  is  not  less 
strongly  reminded  of  the  same  fact,  when  he  comes  to  leave  that 
dty,  and  set  off  for  the  interior  of  Egypt.  Until  now  ho  has 
had  all  the  conveniences  of  travel  wluch  exist  in  Europe  and 
America  ;  he  has  had  only  to  await  the  departure  of  a  steamer, 
and  betake  himself  on  board  with  bag  and  baggage,  without 
further  thought  or  care.     But  travelling  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  is 

'  TIm  fondfttkMM  of  Uw  tacieni  Libniiy  *  S«e  No(e  I,  at  Um  eiid  of  Um  Tohuna. 

««  iiMHiiil  to  hmw%  bMa  recratlj  di»-  *  See    also   RnigKh,    lUinbtnobt  mm 

•ovtred.      8e0   Bni|rtch  Reiteboricht  moM  Aegjpten,  pel  1. 
AifjflM^  B«rliiS  18S6,  p.  9,   ' 
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quite  a  different  thinp;.  Here  are  neither  roads,  nor  publio 
conveyances,  nor  public  houses;  and  the  traveller  is  thrown 
back  wholly  upon  nis  own  resources.  In  Egypt  he  must  hire  a 
boat  for  himself  unless  he  can  find  a  companion  to  share  it  with 
him ;  he  must  provide  his  own  bed  and  cooking  utensils,  and 
also  his  provisions  for  the  journey,  except  such  as  he  can  procure 
at  the  villages  along  the  Nile ;  and  withal  and  above  all  he 
must  have  a  servant,  who  can  at  the  same  time  act  as  cook, 
purveyor,  and  interpreter.  He  will  soon  find  himself  very  much 
m  the  power  of  this  important  personage,  who  will  usually  be 
able  neither  to  read  nor  write ;  and  the  discomforts  and  vexa- 
tions of  this  relation  of  dependence  will  probably  continue  more 
and  more  to  press  upon  him,  until  he  lias  himself  learned  some- 
thing of  the  Arabic  language,  or  is  fortunate  enough  (as  I  was) 
to  Ml  in  with  a  companion  to  whom  the  language  is  familiar. 
If  the  traveller  has  time,  he  will  do  well  to  purchase  the  chief 
necessaries  at  Alexandria.  He  needs  them  just  as  much  during 
the  voyage  to  Cairo,  as  afterwards  ;  and  he  will  thus  save  time 
and  avoid  care  in  the  latter  city. 

Most  travellers,  on  arriving  at  Alexandria,  suppose  they 
have  only  to  take  a  boat  directly  fiom  that  city  along  the  canal 
and  the  Nile  to  Cairo ;  and  it  may  be  some  days  before  they 
learn,  that  at  ^Atfeh,  where  the  canal  leaves  the  Nile,  they  wiU 
be  compelled  to  hire  another  boat ;  the  canal  being  there  shut 
off  from  the  river  by  a  dam  with  sluices,  but  without  locks.  At 
this  point  every  thing  which  passes  between  Alexandria  and 
Cairo  has  to  be  transhipped  ;  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
public  and  the  special  annoyance  of  travellers  just  arrived  in 
the  country.^  The  boats  on  the  canal  and  river  are  much  the 
same  ;  long,  narrow  and  sliarp,  with  a  low  cabin  at  the  stem  in 
which  one  can  rarely  stand  erect ;  and  usually  having  two  low 
masts  with  immense  lateen  sails,  their  long  yards  turning  around 
the  top  of  the  mast  as  on  a  pivot.  The  cabins  for  the  most  part 
will  accommodate  only  two  persons  to  sit  (cross-legged)  and  sleep 
in.  If  a  party  consists  of  more,  a  larger  boat  wiU  be  necessary  ; 
which  enhances  the  expense  and  commonly  the  length  of  the 
voyage. 

It  was  on  a  delightful  morning,  Jan.  5th,  1838,  that  we  found 
ourselves  floating  for  the  first  time  on  the  bosom  of  the  mighty 
Nile.  In  Alexandria  we  had  almost  daily  showers  of  rain  ;  and 
during  the  night  tliat  we  had  lain  by  at  ^Atfeh,  a  heavy  shower 
had  fallen,  clearing  the  atmosphere,  and  leaving  behind  it  a  fine 
north  wind,  which  was  driving  us  onward  cheerily  against  the 
powerful  curreat.  It  was  a  moment  of  excitement ;  indeed  a 
new  emotion  was  awakened  by  the  first  day's  sail  upon  this 

*  This  baa  alnoe  been  remedied  by  moana  of  locki. 
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noble  ftream,  so  cloeelj  associated  with  the  earliest  and  choicest 
lecoUections  of  childhood  and  manhood.  It  was  a  elorious  sight 
to  look  upon  the  mighty  riyer,  rolling  its  waters  fi)r  nearly  fif- 
teen handled  miles,  without  a  single  tribatary,  through  a  region 
which  but  for  it  would  be  a  desert ;  and  rendering  this  desert  by 
its  waters  the  g^uden  of  the  world*  The  Bosetta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  where  we  came  upon  it,  reminded  me  strongly  of  the 
Bhine  at  Cologne,  in  its  general  breadth  and  current,  and  in  the 

Eeneral  character  of  its  banks.  The  water  of  the  Nile  is  cele- 
rated  for  its  deliciousness ;  and  is  deserving  of  its  fiune  in  this 
respect  Strangers  are  apt  to  drink  too  freely  of  it  at  first ; 
ana  not  unfirequently  experience  a  slight  attack  of  dysentery  in 
consequence.  The  water  is  slightly  turbid  ;  but  becomes  clear 
by  filtering  through  the  porous  jars  of  the  country  ;  or  on  bemg 
iki  to  stand  in  jars,  the  sides  of  which  haye  been  rubbed  with 
almond-paste. 

We  nad  been  told  in  Alexandria  that  we  should  probably 
reach  Cairo  in  three  days  ;  but  our  fine  wind  lasted  only  for  one 
day  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  voyage  of  fiye  days  in  all,  that 
we  landed  at  B6lak,  the  port  of  Cairo.  For  a  whole  day  pre- 
Tious,  we  had  seen  the  great  pyramids,  towering  upon  the  south- 
em  horizon.  Several  other  travellers,  about  the  same  time,  had 
still  lonser  passages.  Our  luggage  and  ourselves  were  speedily 
mounted  on  donkeys ;  and  we  were  soon  cantering  along  the 
straight  road  that  leads  to  the  sate  of  Cairo,  two  English  miles 
distant  This  gate  opens  on  the  middle  of  the  N.  W.  side  of 
the  great  place  or  square  el-Ezbeklyeh  ;  not  fiur  fix)m  which,  on 
the  southern  side,  lies  the  Frank  quarter.  Here  we  found  lodg- 
ings in  a  hotel  which  had  formerly  been  kept  by  an  Italian  ;  but 
was  now  nominally  under  English  management 

At  Cairo  we  had  fidlen,  for  the  present,  on  evil  times.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Qliddon,  the  American  consul,  was  absent  in  the  United 
BtatesL  The  English  vice-consul,  to  whom  I  had  been  partic- 
ularly addressed,  was  at  first  absent ;  and  on  his  return  found 
himself  honoured  or  burdened  by  a  new  appointment,  which  for 
the  time  overwhelmed  him  with  a  chaotic  mass  of  business  ;  so 
that  be  hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn.  Messrs.  Lieder  and 
Kmse,  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to  whom 
I  had  letters  fit)m  the  society  in  London,  and  who  afterwards 
rendered  us  most  important  services,  were  at  the  time  confined 
to  their  houses  by  illness.  Mr  Gliddon  senior  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  place  at  our  disposal  the  Janizary  of  the  American  con- 
sulate, both  during  the  time  of  our  stay  in  Cairo,  and  for  our 
further  voyaffe  on  the  Nile  ;  yet  this  did  not  help  us  much  at 
present ;  for  Musta&  spoke  nothing  but  Arabic  ;  and  we  could 
therefore  communicate  with  him  usually  only  through  our  other 
You  I.-3^  i  Si,  Sft 
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servant.  He  went  with  us  up  the  Nile,  and  we  found  him  at 
all  times  honest,  fiEtithful,  and  kind  hearted. 

Left  thus  alone,  as  strangers  in  this  great  city,  we  determined 
to  leave  it  as  soon  as  possible  for  Upper  Egypt,  hoping  finr 
better  auspices  on  our  return.  We  visited  therefore  at  present 
only  the  bazars  ;  the  slave  market  with  its  abominations  ;  the 
tombs  of  the  M^mltiks,  fine  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture 
now  falling  to  decay ;  the  citadel ;  and  the  charming  orange- 
gardens  connected  with  the  Pasha^s  palace  at  Shubra.  As  we 
wandered  one  day  with  our  servant  through  the  citadel,  looking 
at  the  apartments  of  the  Pasha,  and  entering  the  halls  of  audi- 
ence and  public  business,  we  stumbled  into  the  room  where 
Habib  Effendi,  governor  of  Cairo  and  minister  of  the  interior, 
was  transacting  the  usual  routine  of  matters  which  came  before 
him.  He  sat  munching  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  with  several 
persons  around  him ;  and  there  were  other  similar  groups  in 
various  parts  of  the  hall.  As  persons  were  continually  passing 
in  and  out,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  gratify  our  curiosity ;  and 
were  retiring,  when  the  governor  sent  the  dragoman  of  the 
English  consulate  after  us,  inviting  us  to  take  coffee  with  him. 
As  we  were  still  utter  strangers  in  Egypt,  and  had  no  friend  with 
us  who  was  au/ait  in  such  matters,  we  declined  the  invitation 
as  politely  as  we  could,  on  the  ground  that  we  had  seen  his  Ex- 
cellency was  very  much  engag<^.  The  occurrence  is  not  worth 
mentioning,  except  as  illustrating  the  mighty  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  Muhammedans  to- 
wards f'rank  Christians. 

The  weather  was  fine  and  the  air  balmy,  all  the  time  we 
were  at  Cairo.  There  had  been  however  several  rainy  days 
shortly  before  ;  and  especially  on  Christmas  day  a  violent  stonu 
of  wind  and  rain.  The  thermometer,  at  sunrise,  ranged  between 
44°  and  64°  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  indolence  and  procrastinating  habits  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Arabs,  are  well  known.  They  seem  indeed  to  l^ave  a  differ- 
ent version  of  the  good  old  English  maxim ;  and  act  as  if  it 
were  to  be  read  exactly  the  reverse,  viz.  "  Never  to  do  to-day 
what  can  be  put  off  till  to-morrow.^'  Under  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  were  placed,  it  was  of  course  a  sloVr  and  wearisome 
matter  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
not  until  the  evening  of  Jan.  19th,  that  we  were  again  upon  the 
Nile,  ploughing  its  current  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  north, 
under  the  brilliant  light  of  an  African  moon. 

A  voyage  upon  the  Nile  at  this  season,  can  never  be  other- 
wise than  interesting.  The  weather  is  usually  pleasant,  and 
the  traveller  is  surrounded  by  scenes  and  objects  striking  in 
themselves,  and  closely  associated  with  all  that  is  great  and 

L  26,27 
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Tenerable  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  world.  The  gleaming 
waters  of  the  mighty  river,  rushing  onward  in  ceaseless  flow ; 
the  pyramids,  those  mysterious  monuments  of  gmj  antiquity, 
stretching  in  a  range  along  the  western  shore  mm  Oizen  up- 
wards beyond  SakkArah  and  Dasher ;  the  frequent  villages  alonff 
the  banks,  each  in  the  bosom  of  its  own  tall  grove  of  gpncefm 
palm  trees ;  the  broad  vaUey,  teeming  with  fertility,  and  shut 
m  on  both  sides  by  ran^  of  naked,  barren  mountains,  within 
which  the  desert  is  contmnally  striving  to  enlarge  its  encroach- 
ments ;  all  these  are  objects  which  cannot  be  regarded  but  with 
livdy  emotion.  Nor  is  this  wholly  a  scene  of  still  life.  The 
many  boats  with  broad  lateen  sails,  gliding  n^  and  down  ;  the 
frequent  water  wheels,  Sdkieh,  by  which  water  is  raised  from  the 
liver  to  irrigate  the  fields ;  the  more  numerous  ShctdiifB^  who 
laboriously  ply  their  little  sweep  and  bucket  for  the  same  end  ;^ 
the  labourers  in  the  fields ;  the  herds  of  neat  cattle  and  buf- 
fiJoes ;  occasional  files  of  camels  and  asses ;  large  flocks  of 
pigeons,  ducks,  and  wild  geese  ;  and,  as  one  advances,  tiie  occa- 
sioiial  sight  of  crocodiles  sleeping  on  a  sand-bank,  or  plunging 
into  the  water ;  all  these  give  a  life  and  activity  to  the  scene, 
which  enhances  the  interest  and  adds  to  the  exhilaration.  Tet 
if  the  traveller  set  foot  on  shore,  the  romance  of  his  river  voyage 
win  quickly  be  dissipated.  He  will  find  the  soU  becoming  an 
almost  impalpable  powder  under  his  feet,  through  which  he  mav 
wide  his  way  to  tne  next  village ;  and  this  vUIage  too  he  will 
And  to  be  only  the  squalid  abode  of  filth  and  wretchedness ;  mud 
hovels,  not  hu^h  enough  to  stand  up  in,  built  on  mounds  accu- 
mulated in  uud  course  of  centuries  fit>m  the  ruins  of  former' 
dwdlings. 

The  voyage  fix)m  Cairo  to  Thebes,  about  600  miles,  varies 
much  as  to  time,  according  to  the  wind  ;  but  is  accomplished,  on 
the  average,  in  about  twenty  days.  It  takes  from  three  to  six 
days  more  to  reach  the  first  cataract  at  AswAn,  140  miles  further. 
Wa  left  Cairo  intending  to  visit  Thebes,  and  to  reach  the  cataract 
if  our  time  would  permit  At  first  the  winds  were  very  favourable. 
Wa  pressed  forward  day  and  night ;  and  on  the  twelfth  day  had 
aeeomplished  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  distance  to  Thebes. 
But  the  wind  now  chanced  to  the  south  ;  and  the  only  mode  of 
advancing  further  was  by  tracking.  In  this  slow  and  very  te- 
dious manner,  with  only  a  few  intervals  of  sailing,  we  reached 
Thebes  on  the  nineteenth  day  from  Cairo.  Since  that  time, 
in  eleven  days,  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  New-York  to 
Liverpool  All  hope  of  reaching  the  cataract  was  now  aban- 
doned ;  and  we  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  employ,  in  the  best 
r,  the  few  days  we  had  to  devote  to  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 

'  Sm  Nolt  n,  tud  of  lb«  TofanMk 
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I  am  not  about  to  write  a  description  of  these  wonderM  le- 
mains  of  high  antiquity.  Wilkinson  has  devoted  hidf  his  work 
to  them,  wiSiout  exhausting  the  subject  in  any  part  The  chief 
points  of  interest  on  the  western  shore,  are  the  Memnonium,  the 
temples  of  Medtnet  Habi!,  the  statue  of  Memnon  and  its  oom- 
panion,  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  the  tombs  in  the  hill  of 
Sheikh  Abd-el-Edmeh.  On  the  eastern  shore  are  the  temple  of 
Luloor,  and  the  temple  or  rather  immense  cluster  of  temples  of 
Eamak. 

It  is  impossible  to  wander  among  these  scenes,  and  behold 
these  hoary  yet  magnificent  ruins,  without  emotions  of  astonish- 
ment and  deep  solemnity.  Every  thing  around  testifies  of  vasi- 
ness,  and  of  utter  desolation.  Here  lay  once  that  mighty  city, . 
whose  power  and  splendour  were  proverbial  throughout  the  an- 
cient world.  The  Jewish  prophet,  in  reproaching  great  Nineveh, 
breaks  forth  into  the  bitter  taunt :  '^  Art  thou  better  than  popu- 
lous No  [Thebes],  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers,  the  waters 
round  about  it ;  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  wall  fix)m 
the  sea  ?"^  Tet  even  then  Thebes  had  been  ''  carried  away  into 
captivity  ;  her  young  children  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all 
her  streets  ;  they  had  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men,  and  all 
her  great  men  were  bound  in  chains.''  Subsequently  she  was 
again  plundered  by  Cambyses,  and  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Laihy- 
rus.  Her  countless  generations  have  passed  away^  leaving  their 
mighty  works  behind,  to  tell  to  wanderers  fit)m  &r  distant  and 
then  unknown  climes  the  story  of  her  greatness  and  her  fiilL 
The  desert  hills  around  are  filled  with  their  corpses,  for  which 
they  vainly  strove  to  procure  an  exemption  from  the  dread 
decree :  ''  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.'' 
For  twenty-five  centuries  they  have  indeed  slept  securely  in  their 
narrow  abodes  ;  from  which  they  are  now  daily  wrested,  to  be 
trampled  into  dust  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  character  of  Egyptian  architecture,  as  exhibited  in  the 
temples  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere,  is  heavy  and  vast ;  with 
nothing  of  that  lightness,  and  harmonious  proportion,  and  beau- 
tiful simplicity,  which  distinguish  the  Athenian  temples.  Tet 
this  very  vastness,  coupled  with  the  associations  of  the  place, 
produces  a  strong  impression  of  sublimity.  All  is  gloomy,  awfid, 
grand.  The  most  striking  specimens  of  this  ^gantic  architec- 
ture, are  the  great  colonnade  at  Luksor,  which  we  first  visited 
by  moonlight ;  and  especially  the  grand  hall  at  Eamak,  "  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  by  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
supported  by  a  central  avenue  of  twelve  massive  columns,  sixty- 
six  feet  high  (without  the  pedestal  and  abacus),  and  twelve  in 
diameter ;  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  smaller  or 

>  Nah.  8,  a    See  Note  m,  «Dd  oftiM  toIqiim. 
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rather  less  gigantio  dimensionfl,  forty-one  feet  nine  inches  in 
height,  and  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches  in  circamferencey  dis- 
tributed in  seven  lines  on  either  side  of  the  former."^  Nor  were 
the  decorations  of  these  temple-palaces  on  a  scale  less  imposing. 
The  two  colossal  statues  of  Amenoph  (usually  called  of  Mem- 
non),  seated  majestically  upon  the  plain,  once  guarded  the  ap- 
proach to  the  temple-palace  of  that  kinff.  They  are  sixty  feet 
high,  including  the  pedestal*  The  temple  has  perished  ;  Mem- 
Don  has  long  ceased  to  salute  the  rising  sun ;  and  the  two 
statues  now  sit  in  lonely  grandeur,  to  tell  what  Thebes  once 
was.  The  stupendous  statue  of  Bemeses  II,  in  the  Memno- 
nium,  a  single  olock  of  Syenite  granite,  now  prostrate  and  shat- 
tered, still  '^measures  fix>m  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  twelve  feet 
ten  inches  ;  twenty-two  feet  four  inches  across  the  shoulders ; 
and  fourteen  feet  four  inches  from  the  neck  to  the  elbow."  * 
This  enormous  mass  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  solid 
contents  of  the  lanrest  obelisk.  How  it  could  ever  have  been 
transported  from  Upper  Egypt  and  erected  here,  is  a  problem 
which  modem  science  cannot  solve  ;  nor  is  there  much  less  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  manner  of  its  destruction* 

The  tombs  of  the  Kings  are  situated  among  the  barren 
mountains,  which  skirt  Thebes  upon  the  west ;  in  a  narrow  val- 
ley where  desolation  sits  enthroned.  Not  a  tree  nor  shrub  is  to 
be  seen  ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  herbage  ;  not  even  a  trace  of 
moss  upon  the  rocks  ;  but  all  is  naked  and  shattered,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  sport  of  thunders  and  lightnings  and  earthquakes 
ever  since  the  creation.  The  tombs  are  entered  by  narrow  por- 
tals in  the  sides  of  this  valley,  from  which  a  corridor  usually 
leads  by  a  slight  descent  to  haUs  and  apartments  on  either  side, 
all  decorated  with  paintings  in  vivid  colours,  representing  scenes 
drawn  from  the  life  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  from  Egyp- 
tian mythology,  or  sometimes  also  from  the  occupations  of  com- 
mon life.  In  this  respect  these  tombs  afford  the  finest  illustra- 
tions of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Iq 
the  chief  apartment  is  usually  a  large  sarcophagus.  Here  ''  the 
kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them,  lay  in  glory,  every  one  in  his 
own  house ; "  but  "  they  have  been  cast  out  as  an  abominable 
branch."*  The  tombs  of  the  priests  and  private  persons  are 
found  in  the  sides  of  the  hiUs  adjacent  to  the  city.     They  are 

*  Wakiami't  Mod.  Egrpt,  H.  p.  S4S.  in«.  Go  in,  and  behold  the  wicked  ebomU 

*  IM.  IL  p.  16a  natioiit  thmi  thej  do  here.     So  I  weot  in 

*  Ibid.U.».14S.  anl    nw;    and,    behold,  trm  Uwm  ct 

*  It.  14,  IS,  19.  From  these  or  rimOar  ereeping  thinca,  and  abominaUe  beaf«^ 
ImU  ie  drawn  apparcoUT  the  imtmwj  of  and  all  the  idole  of  the  hooM  of  I«a«l, 
tW  Hehrew  propbH,  Eg.  S,  S-lOt  *^Tbea  portrajfd    upoo   the   wall  itmod   abovt.* 

There  ie,  however,  do  direct  eridenee  thai 
IjOptiaa  enmlohrM  were  made  the  aeat  of 
SdolatroQe  rnaa  er  niyalwiaiL 
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on  a  smaller  scale  ;  but  are  often  decorated  with  equal  skill  and 
beauty,  with  scenes  drawn  from  common  life.^ 

The  walls  of  all  the  temples  at  Thebes  are  covered  with 
sculptures  and  hieroglyphics^  representing  in  general  the  deeds 
of  the  kings  who  founded  or  enlarged  those  structures.  Many 
of  these  afford  happy  illustrations  of  Egyptian  history.  To  me 
the  most  interesting  was  the  scene  whicn  records  the  exploits  of 
Shoshonk,  the  Sliishak  of  the  Scriptures,  who  made  a  successM 
expedition  against  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Beho- 
boam,  B.  C.  971.*  These  sculptures  are  on  the  exterior  of  the 
B.  W.  wall  of  the  great  temple  of  Eamak.  They  represent 
a  colossal  figure  of  this  monarch  advancing,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  ten  cords,  which  are  attached  to  as  many  rows  of 
captives,  one  above  another,  behind  him.  These  he  presents 
to  the  deity  of  the  temple.  The  upper  rows,  behind  the  mid- 
dle of  his  back,  contain  each  twelve  or  fourteen  captives ;  the 
lower  ones  extend  under  his  feet,  and  have  more.  The  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  captives  are  complete ;  while  the  bodies 
have  merely  the  form  of  a  cartouch  with  hieroglyphics,  contain- 
ing perhaps  the  name  or  character  of  the  individual.*  In  front 
of  the  high  cap  of  the  monarch,  is  a  cartouch  with  his  name  ; 
and  behind  him,  above  the  rows  of  captives,  the  wall  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics. 

The  period  in  which  Thebes  enjoyed  the  highest  prosperity, 
wai9  probably  coeval  with  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  the 
earliest  Jewish  kings.  From  the  language  of  the  prophet 
Nahum  already  quoted,  who  lived,  according  to  Josephus,  under 
king  Jotham  about  B.  C.  750,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  later, 
we  learn  that  the  city  had  already,  in  or  before  his  day,  been 
sacked,  apparently  by  a  foreign  conqueror.*  This  event  may  not 
improbably  stand  in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  Tartan,  al- 
luded to  by  the  cotemporary  prophet  Isaiah.*  Profane  history 
is  silent  in  respect  to  it,  and  speaks  only  of  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Cambyses,  625  B.  C„  and  of  its  final  destruction  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  81  B.  C.  From 
this  overthrow  it  never  recovered  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  as 
at  present,  its  site  was  occupied  by  several  villages.*     The  pro- 

'  See  Note  IV,  end  of  the  toI.  too  nnmerooi.     To   me  meet  of  them 

*  1  Kings  14,  25  tq.  2  Chr.  12,  2-9.  seemed    to   hare   Jewish   features,   with 

'  In  one  of  these  cartouches  Champol-  short  peaked  hoards.  •  ChampoUion  reads 

lion  and  Rosellini  profess  to  read  the  words^  also  the  names  Beth-horon  and  Afahanaim, 

Yuda  Hamelk,  *  King  of  Jndah ;'  and  they  See  Champollion's  Grammaire  E^fnrptienne, 

consider  this  captive  as  the  personification  p.  160.    Rosellini  Monument!  Storici,  II. 

of  the  conquered  kingdom  of  Judah.    But  p.  79  sq.    Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Cost. 

Wilkinson  has  doubts.    Indeed,  it  is  hard-  of  the  Ano.  E^tians,  I.  p.  136. 

Iy  probable,  that   all   these    iodiyiduals        *  Jos.  Ant  9. 11.  8. 

should  represent  different  nations  or  tribes^        *  Ch.  20. 

OS  the  same  theoiy  assumes.    Tlioy  are        *  Strabo  17.  1.  46.  p.  815. 
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Bcnraiion  of  its  magnificent  remains,  so  &r  as  this  is  not  depend- 
ent on  the  purity  and  uniformity  of  the  atmosphere,  must  bo 
ascribed,  not  to  any  respect  or  veneration  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land ;  but  solely  to  the  circumstance,  that  no  other 
cit^  has  risen  in  the  vicinity,  to  abstract  and  absorb  in  its  own 
buildings  the  materials  of  the  Thcban  structures. 

During  our  slay  at  Thebes,  and  during  our  whole  voyase  up 
and  down  the  river,  the  weather  was  uncommonly  fine  and  uni- 
form, and  of  a  temperature  like  the  month  of  June  in  the  mild- 
.  er  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  The  thermometer  ranged  at 
sunrise  from  40*^  to  60^  ;  and  at  3  P.  M.  from  68**  to  82**  Fa- 
renheit.  The  atmosphere  was  sometimes  hazy,  and  the  sky 
cloudy  ;  but  we  experienced  no  frost ;  although  this  sometimes 
occurs.  The  common  report  that  rain  never  falls  in  Upper 
Egypt,  is  incorrect.  One  evening  as  we  lay  at  Kineh,  Feb.  4th, 
there  was  a  slight  shower ;  the  thermometer  standing  at  the 
time  at  77^  F.  with  a'  strong  south  wind.  The  valleys  too,  in 
the  mountains  around  Thebes^  bear  evident  traces  of  occasional 
and  violent  rain.' 

We  arrived  at  Thebes  in  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  7th ;  and 
left  it  again  on  our  return  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  11th.  The 
downward  voyage  was  slow  and  tedious  ;  our  boat  being  unfor- 
tunatelv  too  large  to  be  propelled  rapidly  with  oars,  or  even  to 
float  with  the  current  against  a  strong  h^-wind.  We  stopped 
for  a  day  at  the  temple  of  Dendcra  ;  and  visited  the  dilapidated 
tombs  in  the  mountains  back  of  Siout,  where  we  also  enjoyed 
the  noble  prospect  from  the  summit.  Another  day  was  given  to 
the  very  remarkable  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  which  are  among 
the  most  ancient  in  Egypt.  We  finally  reached  Cairo  on  the 
morning  of  Feb.  28th  ;  where  I  had  the  satisfiu^tion  of  meeting 
my  future  companion,  Mr  Smith,  who  had  arrived  three  days 
before.  Here  in  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr  Lieder  and  the 
welcome  society  of  valued  friends,  I  soon  forgot  the  discomforts 
of  the  voyage ;  and  was  able  to  survey,  under  better  auspices 
than  formerly,  the  city  and  its  interesting  environs. 

Cairo  is  one  of  the  best  built  cities  of  the  east ;  the  houses 
are  of  stone,  large,  lofty,  and  solid.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
often  crooked  ;  and  the  houses  sometimes  jut  over  them  ui^on 
each  side,  so  as  almost  to  meet  above.  I  tn  original  name  in  Arabic 
was  el'KAhirah  ;  but  it  is  now  universally  called  MtuVy  as  were 
the  former  capitals  of  Egypt.  The  ix)p!ilation  is  estimated  at 
about  250,000  souls.     In  1835  the  plague  made  fearful  ravages 

'  Ob  tlii«  point  Uiert  cso  b«  no  better  nlnt  fill  the  Inrreot-twifl  of  tho  noon- 

MtlMritj   thM  Wnkinffm.      **  Sbowens**  tain«»  which  ran  to  the  bankt  of  the  Nile. 

W  Mjn,  **  fen  rnnnm^y  st  Tbebce ;  per-  A  rtorm  of  thit  kind  did  much  drnmap  to 

iMft  «a  Ml  evenme  mr  or  fire  la  tlie  Bebooft  fonb  tooM  yean  afOw*    Ilod. 
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in  Cairo,  sweeping  off  not  less  than  80,000  of  its  inhabitants ; 
but  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  population  was  supposed  to 
have  again  reached  its  usual  number.  Here,  as  in  Alexandria, 
donkeys  with  Arab  boys  take  the  place  of  cabs  and  fiacres.  A 
full  and  most  perfect  description  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants 
is  given  in  the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Lane.' 

During  the  twelve  days  that  we  now  remained  at  Cairo,  we 
were  of  course  much  occupied  with  the  preparations  for  our  fu- 
ture journey  in  the  desert.  Tet  we  took  time,  and  made  several 
excursions  fix)m  the  city  to  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  One 
was  to  the  island  of  Boda  just  below  Musr  el-At!keh  or  Old 
Cairo,  on  which  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  caused  pretty  gardens  to  be 
laid  out,  partly  in  the  Italian  and  partly  in  the  English  style. 
On  the  south  end  of  this  island  is  the  famous  Nilometer,  now 
half  in  ruins,  dating  back  at  least  as  far  as  A.  D.  860,  and  ex- 
hibiting pointed  arches  even  at  that  early  period.  Although  of 
no  utihty  at  present,  it  is  carefully  guarded  ;  and  we  found  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  admission,  not  having  procured  the  ordinary 
permit  in  Cairo.  At  Musr  el-Attkeh  are  the  remains  of  a  Boman 
fortress,  marking  the  site  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon,  on  which  was 
afterwards  built  the  city  of  Fostlt,  the  former  Arab  capital  of 
Egypt.*  Passing  eastward  over  the  immense  field  of  rubbish  on 
which  Fostdt  once  stood,  we  entered  the  broad  valley  or  desert 
plain,  which  skirts  the  western  base  of  Jebel  Mukattem,  to  the 
southward  of  Cairo.  In  this  desert  spot  is  one  of  the  largest 
cemeteries  of  the  city.  Here,  amid  the  thousands  of  humbler 
sepulchres,  the  Pasha  has  erected  a  splendid  edifice  with  two 
domes,  to  cover  the  tombs  of  his  family  and  himself.  We  were 
admitted  at  once,  and  passed  without  hindrance  through  the 
carpeted  halls  and  among  the  highly  ornamented  tombs.  Those 
of  the  Pasha's  wife  and  his  two  sons,  Ismail  and  Tussum,  are 
the  most  conspicuous.  In  a  comer  distant  from  these,  we  were 
shown  the  spot  reserved  by  the  Pasha  for  his  own  last  abode. — 
Between  this  and  the  city,  the  whole  way  is  full  of  tombs  and 
sepulchral  enclosures. 

On  another  day  we  rode  out  to  the  site  of  ancient  Heliopolis, 
about  two  hours  N.  N.  E.  from  Cairo.  The  way  thither  passes 
along  the  edge  of  the  desert ;  which  is  continually  making  its 
encroachments  so  soon  as  there  ceases  to  be  a  supply  of  water 
for  the  surfitce  of  the  ground.  The  water  of  the  Nile  soaks 
through  the  earth  for  some  distance  under  this  sandy  tract ;  and 
is  everywhere  found  on  digging  wells  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
deep.     Such  wells  are  very  frequent  in  parts  which  the  inunda- 

*  See  Note  V,  end  of  Che  yolnme.  BabyUm  by  tlie  Qroeki ;  p.  802,  ed.  Jaa« 

*  WflkioMn'i  Mod.  Egypt,  I.  p.  274.    belt. 
Edriii  Myi  ezpieialy,  that  it  waa  called  ' 
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tion  does  not  reach.  The  water  is  raised  fiom  them  by  wheels 
turned  by  oxen,  and  applied  to  the  irrigation  of  the  fields. 
Whererer  this  takes  plaos,  the  desert  is  quickly  converted  into  a 
fruitiul  field.  In  passing  to  HeliopoUs  we  saw  sereral  such  fields 
in  the  different  stages  of  being  rechiimed  fix)m  the  desert ;  some 
just  laid  out,  others  already  fertile.  In  returning  by  another 
way,  more  eastward,  we  passed  a  succession  of  beautiful  planta- 
tions wholly  dependent  on  this  mode  of  irrigation.  The  site  of 
HeliopoUs  is  marked  by  low  mounds,  enclosing  a  space  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth ; 
which  was  once  occupied  partW  by  houses  and  nartly  by  the 
celebrated  temple  of  the  Sun.  This  area  is  now  a  ploughed  field, 
a  garden  of  herbs ;  and  the  solitary  obelisk  which  still  rises  in 
the  midst,  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  former  splendours  of  the 

Slace.  This  was  that  On  of  the  Egyptians,  where  the  fiither  of 
oeeph's  wife  was  priest.'  The  Seventy  translate  the  name  On 
by  HeliopoUs,  City  of  the  Sun  ;  and  the  Hebrew  prophet  calls 
1^  in  the  same  sense.  Bethshemesh.*  The  city  suffered  greatiy 
from  the  invasion  of  Cambyses  ;  and  in  Strabo's  time  it  was  a 
mass  of  splendid  ruins.*  In  the  days  of  Edrisi  and  Abdallatif, 
the  place  bore  the  name  of  'Ain  Shems  ;*  and  in  the  nei^h- 
bourmg  village  liatariyeh  is  stiU  shown  an  ancient  well  bearmg 
the  same  name.  Near  by  it  is  a  very  old  sycamore,  its  truuK 
ttraggUng  and  gnarled,  under  which  legendary  tradition  relates 
that  the  holy  femily  once  rested. 

Farther  to  the  N.  E.,  towards  Belbeis,  are  several  ruined 
towns  on  lofty  mounds,  traditionally  caUed  Tell  d-TeMui^ 
*  Mounds  of  the  Jews.'  If  there  is  any  historical  foundation  for 
this  name,  which  is  doubtful,  these  mounds  can  only  be  referred 
back  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  the  centuries  immediate- 
ly before  the  Christian  era,  when  great  numbers  of  Jews  resorted 
to  Egypt  and  erected  a  temple  at  Leontopolis.  It  was  in  the 
same  age,  and  for  these  Jews,  that  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  made.' 

Our  most  important  excursion  was  to  the  pyramids,  situated 
about  six  miles  west  of  el-Glzeh,  which  Ues  on  the  Icfl  bank  of 
the  NQe,  opposite  Old  Cairo.  Crossing  the  river  at  that  place, 
we  proceeaed  on  a  direct  course  to  the  pyramids ;  although  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  river  is  higher,  a  considerable 

'  Qm.  41,  4S.    Sept   IV..  Ex.  1,   11.  Nfolmhi't  RaiiBbMelir.  1.  p.  S18.    JoMh. 

EmIl  so,  17.    Hwodot  1.  8,  69.    '  Antiq.  IS.  S.  1,  S,  S.  c.  Apioo.  S.  ft.— TIm 

*  J«r.  4S,  1ft.  Mm«  of  Th^odotoa,  biabop  of  I^MQlopo. 

*  Smbo  17.  1.  S7.  Us  b  RfCTpit  oocnn  anioQg  th«  rign^torM 
«  E4rH  p.  SOS  n.  f<l.  Jaabwl      Ab-  of  Um  noood  oooaeU  of  CootUatinopK 

MMf  RakL  a«  r£s7pl%  par  d*  Smj.  A.D.  65ft.  UaiMa  Acte  CooeOior.  111. 
a  ISOn.  p.  61.     Conp.  It  Qvim  Orknt  OtfiiC. 

*  Wttteod^  Mod.  EcTpl,  L  ^  tS7.    Tom.  IL  ^  664. 
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oirouit  is  necessary,  in  order  to  cross  the  Bahr  Yttsnf,  the  canal 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  Nile.  Even  now  the  water  in  it  was 
so  deep,  that  we  could  not  well  pass  it  on  donkeys ;  but  were 
carried  over  on  the  shoulders  of  Arabs  fix)m  the  adjacent  villages. 
The  pyremidSy  as  seen  fix)m  the  river  against  the  horizon,  ap- 
peared enormously  laree ;  as  we  approached,  their  apparent 
magnitude  continually  mminished ;  and  was  nowhere  less,  than 
as  seen  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky  terrace  on  which  they  stand. 
This  terrace  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  plain ; 
and  the  pyramids  are  thus  seen  only  against  the  sky,  without 
any  surrounding  objects  firom  which  the  eye  can  judge  of  their 
relative  magnitude.  They  seem  here  to  be  composed  of  small 
stones,  and  to  have  no  great  elevation.  But  as  we  approached 
Uioir  ImsOi  and  became  aware  of  the  full  size  of  the  stones,  and 
looked  upwanl  alonff  their  mountain  sides  to  the  sunimit,  their 
hu^  masses  seemed  to  swell  into  immensity,  and  ^e  idea  of 
their  vastness  was  absolutely  overpowering.  They  are  probably 
the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  loftiest  and  most  vast  of  all  existing 
wiuks  of  man  u|X)n  the  fiice  of  the  earth ;  and  there  seems  now 
liiUe  room  to  doubt,  that  they  were  erected  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
as  the  sonulohros  of  kings.  Vain  pride  of  human  pomp  and 
lH>wer  I  Their  monuments  remain  unto  this  day,  the  wonder  of 
all  time ;  but  themselves,  their  history,  and  their  very  names, 
baT«  lH)en  swopt  away  in  the  dark  tide  of  oblivion. 

Wo  followoil  the  usual  course  of  visitors.  We  explored  the 
dark  i^asngos  of  the  interior ;  mounted  to  the  summit  ci  the 
ereat  pyramid  ;  and  admiiwl  the  mild  features  of  the  gigantic 
$phyux«  th<^  UhIv  of  which  is  again  nearly  covered  by  the  drifl- 
iiii|t  Miul.  Wc  aW  vi«itiHl  »evcrAl  of  the  adjacent  tombs ;  and 
t^xamiutHl  tluMJii^  which  had  then  iwontly  been  cleared  from  the 
•aud«  Mudw  th^  dii\vti\ni  of  Ool  Vvw,— The  ascent  of  the  great 
pyramid  is  Imh  dilKcult^  than  a  visit  to  its  interior.  The  top  is 
uow  a  «Kniaiv  ulativ^n  ot'  thirty-two  Rvt  on  each  side,  at  an  ele- 
vation ot  i\mr  huihlrc^l  and  A^\vwty  tivt  aU>ve  the  base.*  The 
viow  tWiu  it  is  wry  cxtou^idw  :  in'  tVvnit^  Oain>  and  numerous 
\iUa^^>m  with  their  gix'ws  ^a*  ^IcinWr  )>alm  tnKs ;  in  the  rear, 
the  trackU^iw  l.ihyau  wa»tc«  ;  on  the  *^>uth,  the  range  of  smaller 
i\Yrami\U  evteihiiW  1^>r  a  ^>at  di^j^tanoe  alonj:  the  margin  of  the 
a«>«ev< ;  a\\\)  theu  m  lvmKlkt»  )M\>«)xvt^  iK>nh  and  wuth,  the 
\uyj[hty  tiw^r,  x^iiKlii^^  it*  xisay  ihivn^^  tlh>  k>oj  hue  of  veidure, 
x^hh'h  it  )mm  >n\m\  l\\  u*  >eiatei«  t>\xm  ihe  nrliaccanl  grasp  of  the 
\Uwv4  uisM\  eitWr  »Kte.  The  {MAsivrtu  ^  vvkwonI  with  the  names 
^Mf  tmwMWi^  XV  hs^  ha>iV  nxKNTt^l  Kxther  iu  didK^rait  ages  from 
va^tsMvi^  a^Hi  \i^taul  UivvU  ;  ai^l  haxv  ^sew  *tvx\i  as  npon  a  «mh 
uv.^\  ai^l  \VMt^^  |s>iul  iu  t)^  k^>nr  ^^t  the  wwiL    liei«  too  we 
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found  an  American  comer,  with  the  names  boih  of  liTing  and 
departed  friends. 

We  left  the  great  pyramids  the  same  eyeninff,  and  proceeded 
southwards  along  the  ed^  of  the  desert  to  SakkAra,  where  we 
slept ;  and  the  next  mormng  visited  the  tombs  in  the  neighbour- 
ing cliffs  and  the  great  necropolis  around  the  adjacent  pyramids. 
The  whole  tract  here  was  anciently  a  cemetery.  Pits  leading  to 
the  chambers  of  death  have  been  opened  in  every  direction  ;  and 
the  ground  is  everywhere  strewed  with  the  bones  and  cerements 
of  mummies.  Such  a  field  of  dead  men's  bones,  I  have  nowhere 
else  seen.  There  can  be  UtUe  doubt,  that  all  this  long  tract, 
from  the  pyrwiids  of  Gizeh  to  those  of  Dashtr.  was  onee  the 
great  necropolis  of  ancient  Memphis,  which  lay  oetween  it  and 
the  NUe.> 

We  now  bent  our  course  towards  Mitraheny,  near  the  river, 
where  are  the  large  mounds  which  mark  the  site  of  ancient 
Memphis.*  These  mounds  of  rubbish,  a  colossal  statue  sunk 
deep  in  the  ground,  and  a  few  firagments  of  sranite,  are  all  that 
remain  to  attest  the  existence  of  tUs  renowned  capital  In  Stra^ 
bo's  time,  although  partly  in  ruins,  it  was  yet  a  populous  city, 
second  only  te  Alexandria  ;  and  in  the  days  of  Abdallatif  there 
were  still  extensive  ruins.*  '  In  this  instance  the  abodes  of  the 
dead  have  proved  to  be  more  lasting  than  the  habitations  of 
the  living.  But  the  total  disappearance  of  idl  the  ancient  edifi* 
oes  of  Memphis  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  materials  of  them  were  employed  for  the  building  of  adjacent 
cities.  FostAt  arose  out  of  tne  ruins  of  Memphis ;  and  when 
that  city  was  in  turn  deserted,  these  ruins  again  migrated  to  the 
more  modem  Cairo. — We  crossed  the  river,  and  having  visited 
the  ancient  quarries  near  Tdia,  from  which  the  stones  were  cut 
for  the  pyramids,  we  retumed  to  Cairo  alonff  the  eastem  bank. 

A  few  words  on  the  political  and  sociid  condition  of  Egypt 
under  its  famous  ruler,  Muhammed  'Aly,  mav  close  this  intro- 
ductory section.  This  extraordinary  man,  with  native  talents 
which  in  other  circumstances  might  have  made  him  the  Napo- 
leon of  the  age,  has  accumulated  in  Egypt  a  large  amount  of 
wealth  and  power  ;  but  he  has  done  it  only  for  himself^ — not  for 
the  country,  nor  even  for  his  family.     He  has  built  up  an  army 

*  Two  oT  tlw  pjrmmMt  oT  DaihAr  tarn  meieBt  Sermpaom,  or  toinpk  of  AdIi»  Ium 

Mil  oT  briek.     w«  had  oAm  oocMioo  to  been  ncmOj  difoormd  if  M.  Muktto. 

■M  both  tb«  Mieiail  aad  nwdeni  bricki  of  See  BragKh,  ib.  p.  27. 

TbpT«r«vib«iTvC,Midftroteiid«of  *  In  Amble  Men/,  in  Hobrtw  Mfftk, 

of  Um  Nik,  ntngkd  with  chopped  Hoe.  9,  6.     AUo  nader  the  nnme  of  JVmA, 

to  bind  H  ^«ether;   on  the  wme  U  19,  IS.     J«r.  S,  IS. 

~    ihiU  heir  to  eomolimet  need  in  *  Strnbo  17.  1.  8S.    AbdenAUriUW- 

toortnr.    Compere  the  neimtlTe  two  de  rKgrpCe,  per  de  Seej,  p.  1S4  aq. 
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and  fleet,  not  by  husbanding  and  enlarging  the  resources  of 
Egypt,  but  by  draining  them  almost  to  exhaustion.  The 
aimy  consists  chiefly  of  levies  torn  fix)m  their  &milies  and  homes 
by  brutal  force.  We  saw  many  gangs  of  these  unfortunate  re- 
cruits on  the  river  and  around  Cairo,  fastened  by  the  neck  to  a 
long  heavy  chain  which  rested  on  their  shoulders.  Such  is  the 
horror  of  this  service  among  the  peasantry,  and  their  dread  of 
being  thus  seized,  that  children  are  often  mutilated  in  their 
flngers,  thdr  teeth,  or  an  eye,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  it.^ 
Tet  the  country  is  now  so  drained  of  able-bodied  men,  that  even 
these  unfortunate  beings  are  no  longer  spared.  In  the  compar- 
nies  of  recruits  which  were  daily  under  drill  around  the  Ezbo- 
kiyeh,  we  saw  very  many  who  had  lost  a  finger,  or  their  fix>nt 
teeth  ;  so  that  an  Englidi  resident  proposed  in  bitter  irony  to 
recommend  to  the  Pai^,  that  his  troops  should  appear  only  in 
gloves.  Indeed,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  this  drain  of  men  for 
the  army  and  navy  has  diminished  and  exhausted  the  population, 
until  there  are  not  labourers  enough  left  to  till  the  ground  ;  so 
that  in  consequence  large  tracts  of  fertile  land  are  suffered  to  lie 
waste. 

The  same  line  of  policy,  or  impolicy,  has  been  pursued  in 
the  introduction  of  manufactures  and  schools  of  science.  The 
sole  object  of  the  Pasha  has  been,  not  to  benefit  the  nation,  but 
to  augment  his  own  wealth,  and  increase  the  capability  of  the 
instruments  of  his  power.  With  barbarian  eagerness,  he  has 
overlooked  the  planting  of  the  seed,  and  grasps  only  after  the 
ripe  fruit.  Not  a  step  has  been  taken  for  the  education  and 
improvement  of  the  people  at  lar^  ;  but  all  the  schools  estab- 
lished are  intended  solely  to  tram  up  young  men  for  his  own 
service.  The  workmen  in  the  manufactories  in  like  manner 
labour  only  by  compulsion,  and  are  recruited  by  force  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  soldiers.  When  once  a  manufactory  of  any 
article  has  been  established  by  the  Pasha,  it  is  made  a  complete 
monopoly  ;  and  the  people  must  purchase  from  him  that  article  at 
his  own  price,  or  go  without.  Thus,  not  a  family  in  Egypt 
dares  to  spin  and  weave  the  cotton  stuffs  which  they  wear  upon 
their  own  bodies. 

The  people  of  Egypt,  formerly  the  owners  as  well  as  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  would  seem  to  be  an  object  of  peculiar  and 
wanton  oppression  to  the  government,  or  at  least  to  its  subor- 
dinate ministers.    Whenever  requisitions  are  made  upon  the 

*  **Tliere  b  now  (in  1884)  leldomto  b«  ridge,)  or  a  finger  cnt  off;  or  an  eye  pot 

found,  irf  anjr  of  the  Tillages,  an  able-  out  or  blinded,  to  prevent  his  being  taken 

bodied  youth  or  yoong  man,  who  has  not  for  a  reomit.''    Lane's  Modem  I^gj^tians, 

had  one  or  more  of  his  teeth  broken  out,  I.  p.  246. 
(that  he  may  not  be  ablo  to  bite  a  cart- 
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nle  by  the  former,  the  latter  are  sure  to  extort  nearly  the 
le.  By  a  single  decree,  the  Pasha  declared  himself  to  be 
the  sole  owner  of  all  the  lands  in  Egypt ;  and  the  people  ci 
course  became  at  once  only  his  tenants  at  will,  or  rather  his 
slaTes.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  proceeding  with  a 
ttmilar  event  in  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  under  the  Pha- 
raohs.' At  the  entreaty  of  the  people  themsetves,  Joseph  baughi 
them  and  their  land  for  Pharaoh,  so  that  ''the  laud  became 
Pharaoh's  ; "  but  he  gave  them  bread  in  return,  to  sustain  them 
and  their  families  in  the  time  of  famine.  **  Only  the  land  of 
the  priests  he  bought  not ;"  but  the  modem  Pharaoh  made  no 
exception,  and  stripped  the  mosks  and  other  religious  and  char* 
liable  institutions  of  their  landed  endowments,  as  mercilessly  as 
the  rest  Joseph  also  gave  the  people  seed  to  sow,  and  required 
for  the  king  only  a  fitlh  of  the  produce,  leaving  four  fifths  to 
them  as  their  own  property ;  but  now,  though  seed  is  in  like 
manner  jriven  out,  yet  every  village  is  compelled  to  cultivate  two 
thirds  of  its  lands  with  cotton  and  other  articles  solely  for  the 
Pasha ;  and  also  to  render  back  to  him,  in  the  form  of  taxes 
and  exactions  in  kind,  a  large  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the 
remaining  third.  And  further,  not  only  is  every  individual  held 
responsible  for  the  burdens  laid  upon  himself ;  but  also,  as  the 
inhabitant  of  a  village,  he  is  bound  to  make  good  in  part  or  in 
whole,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  delinquency  or  arrears  of  every 
other  inhabitant.  Sometimes,  too,  a  village  which  has  paid  up 
all  its  own  dues,  is  compelled  to  make  good  the  arrears  of 
another  village.  As  might  be  expected  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
there  is  amone  the  peasantry  an  utter  depravation  of  morals  and 
degradation  of  character.* 

Of  Muhammed  'Aly  himself,  it  is  universally  admitted  in 
Egypt,  that  while  he  is  energetic  and  severe,  he  is  yet  by  nature 
neither  cruel  nor  revengeful  The  people  in  general  do  not  ascribe 
their  oppression  so  much  to  the  Pasha,  as  to  his  subordinate 
agents.  They  suppose,  that  if  the  murmurs  of  the  peasantry  could 
reach  his  ear,  the  immediate  and  pressinff  evils  would  be  rem* 
edied.*  In  one  respect,  the  energy  of  Muhammed  'Aly  deserves 
all  praise ;  althougn  the  severity  by  which  it  is  attended  may 
not  always  be  the  most  justifiable.  He  has  rendered  the  coun- 
tries under  his  sway  secure  ;  so  that  travellers,  whether  Orientals 
or  Franks,  may  pass  in  their  own  dress  throughout  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  also  among  the  Bedawin  of  the  adjacent  deserts,  with 
the  same  degree  of  safety  as  in  many  parts  of  civilised  Europe. — 
How  different  might  have  been  the  state  of  Egypt,  had  he 

'  G«L  47,  lS-26.  •  WnkiMQo'f  Mod.  t^j^  IL  ^  MS. 

*  Cospw*  Lm«,  L  pc  156  tq. 
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adapted  his  measures  to  the  trae  policy  of  the  country ;  and^ 
instead  of  agerandudng  himself  by  grasping  rapacity  and  findgn 
conquest,.  hfS^  made  l^ypt  what  it  ought  to  be,  an  agricultural 
nation,  and  di£fused  the  blessings  of  personal  freedom  and  edu- 
cation among  the  people  i  Under  such  a  policy,  the  extreme 
fertility  of  t^  soil  and  its  capacity  for  the  production  of  almost 
every  article  of  consumption  and  commerce,  would  soon  have 
enlarged  the  resources  of  the  country  to  an  unlimited  extent ; 
and  given  to  Egypt  once  more  a  name  and  rank  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

In  one  point  of  view,  the  innovations  of  the  present  ruler  of 
Egypt  open  up  a  cheering  prospect.  His  whole  line  of  policy 
has  been  obviously  founded  on  a  conviction  and  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  superiority  of  European  arts  and  arms.  The 
discipline  of  his  troops,  the  organization  of  his  fleet,  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  and  manufiictories,  have  all  sprung  fix)m  this 
principle  ;  and  are  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  procure,  by  a  forced 
process,  advantages,  which  can  only  result  mm  a  gradual  and 
general  development  and  improvement  True,  he  might  as  well 
expect  to  reap  where  he  has  not  sown  ;  or  command  the  fruit  to 
spring  ripe  firom  the  tree,  without  the  intervention  of  blossoma 
X  ot  one  good  effect  has  resulted  firom  his  measures  ;  this  same 
conviction  of  European  superiority  has  spread  fix)m  the  ruler 
among  the  people;  and,  in  consequence,  the  stronghold  of 
Muhammedan  prejudice  and  contempt  towards  European  Chris- 
tians, is  &st  breaking  down  and  vanishing  away.  Then  too, 
fix)m  the  example  of  Egjrpt,  a  similar  conviction  has  been  forced 
upon  the  ruler  of  the  Turkish  empire  ;  and  the  like  effects  are 
rapidly  developing  themselves  in  his  dominions.  Even  now, 
Franb  in  their  own  dress  may  wander  alone  through  all  the 
streets  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople,  and  of  other  oriental  cities, 
as  fireely  as  in  London  or  New-Tork,  without  hindrance  or  moles- 
tation ;  where  fifteen  years  ago  they  would  have  been  followed 
with  curses,  and  perhaps  with  stones.  If  they  travel  in  the 
interior,  they  are  everywhere  received  with  courtesy,  and  usually 
with  kindness.  Such  at  least  was  the  result  of  our  inquiries  and 
experience. — A  still  more  important  consequence  of  tins  state  of 
thmgs  has  been,  that  the  Egyptian  government,  and  recently 
that  of  Turkey  also,  have  placed  their  native  Christian  subjects 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Muhammedans,  as  to  civil  rights 
and  justice;  and  have  done  away,  or  at  least  forbidden,  the 
hereditary  and  wanton  oppressions  exercised  by  the  latter.^ 

*  After  the  aboTe  panimphi  were  weakness  of  the  Egyptian  and  Tniklsh 
written,  Snltan  MahmOd  descended  to  governments  at  the  time.  Yet  I  see  no 
the  tomb ;  and  the  battle  of  Nizib  and  the  reason  for  changing  any  of  the  views  ex- 
defection  of  the  Turkish  fleet  demon-  pressed  in  the  text — ^For  the  best  hooka  on 
atrated  the  oomparatiTe  itrength  and  Egypt,  see  Note  VI,  end  of  the  volume. 
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All  theee  things  mark  important  chanffes  bb  having  alreadj 
taken  place  in  the  oriental  character  and  feelinp ;  and  new 
causes  are  daily  springing  into  operation,  which  will  necessarily 
render  these  changes  not  only  permanent,  but  progressire.  The 
introduction  of  steam-navigation  in  the  Levant  and  on  the  Nile 
and  Black  Sea,  is  bringing  the  power  of  European  civilisation 
into  still  closer  contact  with  the  east,  and  cannot  but  augment 
its  influence  a  thousand  fold.  Already  the  oriental  churcbMSS  are 
in  parts  bc^nning  to  awake  fit)m  their  slumber ;  and  the  whole 
fiibric  of  liuhammedan  prejudice  and  superstition  is  sapped  and 
tottering  to  its  fall  In  all  human  probability,  the  coming 
generation  will  behold  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  oriental 
world,  of  which  few  now  have  any  conception.  Then  may  the 
Egyptian  people  be  freed  from  the  oppressions  under  which  they 
now  g^roan, — a  bondage  more  galling  than  that  inflicted  by  their 
ancestors  upon  the  Israelites  of  old  ;  then  mav  Egypt  cease  to 
be,  what  she  so  long  has  been,  *^  the  basest  of  jdn^oms.'' 


In  respect  to  our  further  journey,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  I  entered  upon  it  without  the  slightest  anticipation 
of  the  results  to  which  we  were  providenti^ly  led.  My  first 
motive  had  been  simply  the  gratiJBcation  of  personal  feelings. 
As  in  the  case  of  most  of  m^  countrymen,  especially  in  New 
England,  the  scenes  of  the  Bible  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  mind  from  the  earliest  childhood  ;  and  afterwards  in 
riper  years  this  feeling  hod  ^wn  into  a  strong  desire  to  visit  in 

ferson  the  places  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
ndeed  in  no  country  of  the  world,  perhaps,  is  such  a  feeling 
more  widely  difiused  than  in  New  England  ;  in  no  country  are 
the  Scriptures  better  known,  or  more  highly  prized.  From  iiis 
earliest  years  the  child  is  there  accustomed  not  only  to  read  the 
Bible  for  himself;  but  he  also  reads  or  listens  to  it  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  devotions  of  the  family,  in  the  daily  villace- 
school,  in  the  Sunday-school  and  Bible-class,  and  in  the  weekly 
ministrations  of  the  sanctuaiy.  Hence,  as  he  grows  up,  the 
names  of  Sinai,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  the  Promised  Land, 
become  associated  with  his  earliest  recollections  and  holiest 
feelings. — With  all  this,  in  my  own  case,  there  had  subsequently 
become  connected  a  scientific  motive.  I  had  long  meditated  the 
preparation  of  a  work  on  Biblical  Geography  ;  and  wished  to 
satisfy  myself  by  personal  observation,  as  to  many  points  on 
which  I  could  find  no  information  in  the  books  of  travellers. 
Thb  indeed  grew  to  be  the  main  object  of  our  journey,  the 
nucleus  around  which  all  our  inquiries  and  observations  clus- 
tered.    But  I  never  thought  of  adding  any  thing  to  the  former 
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stock  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects  ;  I  never  dreamed  of  any 
thing  like  discoveries  in  this  field.  Palestine  had  lor  centoiies 
been  visited  by  many  travellers ;  and  I  knew^that  Schubert  had 
pust  preceded  us,  to  explore  the  country  in  its  physical  aspects, 
its  botany  and  geology ;  and  we  could  hope  to  add  nothing  to 
what  he  and  others  had  observed. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  we  carried  with  ub 
no  instruments,  except  an  ordinary  surveyor's  and  two  pocket 
compasses,  a  thermometer,  telesco^,  and  measuring  tapes; 
expecting  to  take  only  such  bearings  and  measurements  as 
might  occur  to  us  upon  the  road,  without  going  out  of  our  way 
to  seek  for  them,  ^ut  as  we  came  to  Sinai,  and  saw  how  much 
former  travellers  had  left  undescribed ;  and  then  crossed  the 
mat  desert  through  a  region  hitherto  almost  unknown,  and 
round  the  names  and  sites  of  long-forgotten  cities ;  we  became 
convinced  that  there  ^^yet  remained  much  land  to  be  possessed,'' 
and  determined  to  do  what  we  could  with  our  limited  means 
towards  supplying  the  deficiency.  Both  Mr  Smith  and  myself 
kept  separate  journals  ;  each  taking  pencil-notes  upon  the  spot 
of  every  thing  we  wished  to  record,  and  writing  them  out  in  nill 
usually  the  same  evening ;  but  we  never  compared  our  notes. 
These  journals  are  now  in  my  hands  ;  and  fix)m  them  the  follow- 
ing work  has  been  compiled.  On  thus  comparing  them  for  the 
first  time,  I  have  been  surprised  and  gratified  at  their  almost 
entire  coincidence.  My  own  notes  were  in  general  more  full  in 
specifications  of  time,  the  course,  the  features  of  the  country, 
and  personal  incidents;  while  those  of  my  companion  were 
necessarily  my  sole  dependence  in  respect  to  Arabic  names  and 
their  orthography,  and  chiefly  so  as  to  all  information  derived 
orally  firom  the  Arabs.  The  bearings  also  were  mostly  taken  by 
Mr  Smith ;  since  it  often  required  a  great  deal  of  questioning 
and  cross-examination,  in  order  to  extract  the  necessary  infor- 
mation firom  the  Arabs  as  to  distant  places  and  their  names. 
This  department  therefore  naturally  fell  to  him ;  while  I  con- 
tented myself  usually  with  taking  the  bearings  of  such  places  as 
were  already  known  to  us.  It  is  only  since  my  return,  that  I 
became  aware  of  the  value  of  the  materials  thus  collected,  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  firom  the  judgment  passed  on  them 
by  eminent  geographers  ;  and  I  look  back  with  painfiil  regret  on 
the  circumstances,  which  prevented  me  firom  taking  along  more 
perfect  instruments,  and  from  obtaining  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  observations  necessary  for  the  trigonometrical  construction 
of  a  map. 

With  books  we  were  better  supplied.  First  of  all  we  had  our 
BiBLBS,  both  in  English  and  in  the  original  tongues ;  and  then 
Bbland'b  PalcMtina,  which  next  to  the  Bible  is  the  most 
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important  book  for  travellers  in  the  Holj  Land.  We  had  also 
Baumeb'8  PaUMina^  Bubokhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Landy  the  EngUsh  compilation  from  Labobdb  b  Voyage  en 
ArtMe  Pttr^y  and  the  Modem  Traveller  in  Arabia,  PiQestine, 
and  Syria.  Were  I  to  make  the  joumej  asain,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  books,  I  should  hardly  add  much  to 
the  aboye  Ust,  excepting  perhaps  a  compendious  History  of  the 
Cnuades,  and  the  yolumes  of  Bitteb's  Erdkundt^  containing 
Palestine  in  the  second  edition.  At  Jerusalem  we  had  access  to 
the  works  of  Josephus,  and  of  several  travellers. — We  had  with 
us  Labobdb's  largo  Map  of  Sinai  and  Arabia  PetrsBa ;  and 
also  Bebohaus'  Map  of  Syria,  the  best  undoubtedly  up  to  that 
time,  but  which  was  of  little  service  to  us  in  the  parts  of  the 
oountrr  we  visited. 
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FROM    CAIRO    TO    SUEZ. 

The  preparations  for  a  journey  of  some  thirty  days  throngli 
the  desert,  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time.  A  tent  was  to  be  pur- 
chased and  fitted  up  ;  water-skins  were  to  be  procured  and  kept 
full  of  water,  which  was  to  be  changed  every  day  in  order  to 
extract  the  strong  taste  of  the  leather ;  provisions  were  to  bo 
laid  in  for  a  whole  month,  as  we  could  hope  to  obtain  little  either 
at  Suez  or  at  the  convent ;  besides  all  the  numerous  smaller 
articles  which  are  essential  to  the  traveller's  progress  and  health, 
even  if  he  renounce  all  expectations  of  convenience  and  comfort. 
In  all  these  purchases  we  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  faithful 
services  of  our  Janizary  Mustafa,  whom  we  remember  with  gra- 
titude. 

We  chose  a  large  tent  with  a  single  pole.  This  was  folded 
into  two  rolls,  for  which  we  had  sacks ;  so  that  it  was  easily 
packed  and  loaded,  and  suffered  little  damage  on  the  way.  We 
had  large  pieces  of  painted  canvass  to  spread  upon  the  ground 
under  our  beds  ;  and  found  these  more  convenient  than  poles  or 
bedsteads  ;  as  the  mattresses  could  be  rolled  up  in  them  during 
the  day,  and  thus  be  protected  from  dust  or  rain.  At  a  later 
period,  when  we  came  to  travel  with  horses  and  mules  in  Pales- 
tine, we  left  our  mattresses  behind,  taking  only  blankets  and 
other  covering,  which  might  by  day  be  thrown  over  our  saddles. 
Indeed,  if  he  choose,  the  traveller  can  very  well  do  without  either 
bed  or  tent,  provided  he  has  cloaks  and  covering  enough  to  pro- 
tect him  fix)m  the  night-chill.  But  to  us  it  was  important  to 
keep  a  tolerably  full  record  of  our  observations  ;  and  for  this  a  tent 
and  lights  were  necessary.  Our  provisions  consisted  chiefly  of 
rice  and  biscuit.  The  latter  is  bulky  ;  and  at  a  later  period  we 
substituted  for  it  flour^  from  which  our  servants  made  unleaven- 
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ed  bread  ;  this  was  baked  in  thin  cakes  upon  an  iron  plate,  and 
proved  quite  Ratable  and  not  unwholesome.  Flesn  may  be 
obtained  occasionally  from  the  Arabs  upon  the  waj.  With 
coffee^  tea,  sugar,  butter,  dried  apricots,  tobacco,  wax-candles, 
etc.  we  were  well  supplied.  We  found  the  dried  apricots  quite 
a  luxury  in  the  desert ;  and  a  timely  distribution  of  coffee  and 
tobacco  among  the  Arabs  is  an  easy  mode  of  winning  their 
fiiTour  and  confidence.  We  had  wooden  boxes,  like  those  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrims,  for  packing  many  of  the  articles ;  but  after- 
wards abandoned  them  for  small  sacks  and  laiger  saddle-bags  ot 
hair-cloth,  like  those  of  the  Bedawln.  These  proved  to  be  more, 
advantageous,  as  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  loads,  and  thus 
removing  a  source  of  expense  and  a  cause  of  grumbling  among  the 
camel-drivers  and  muleteers.  We  took  also  a  supply  of  charcoal, 
which  proved  of  essential  service. 

We  hired  two  Egyptian  servants,  who  continued  with  us 
all  the  wav  to  Beirtit.  The  elder,  whom  we  knew  only  by  the 
name  of  Komeh,  (although  that  seemed  not  to  be  his  real  name,) 
was  a  fine  resolute  feUow,  faithful  and  trust-worthy  in  all  he 
undertook,  and  ready  to  stand  by  us  to  the  last  drop  of  blood. 
He  spoke  nothing  but  Arabic ;  had  formerlv  been  sent  with  a 
missionary  fiimily  to  Abyssinia,  as  their  guide  and  purveyor ; 
and  had  also  been  at  Mecca  ;  for  which  reason  he  was  sometimes 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Hajji  Komeh.  The  younger,  Ibrahim, 
spoke  a  little  English,  and  answered  our  purpose  well  enough  as 
a  helper  to  the  otner. 

It  was  for  a  time  quite  a  matter  of  deliberation  with  us, 
whether  we  should  take  any  arms.  We  knew  that  the  country 
was  entirely  safe,  and  arms  unnecessary,  as  far  as  'Akabah,  and 
also  in  Palestine  ;  but  as  to  the  desert  tracts  between,  wo  were 
not  80  sure.  We  might  verv  probably  come  in  contact  with  the 
kwkss  hordes  that  roam  through  those  wastes ;  and  then  the 
mere  Mkaw  of  arms  would  protect  us  firom  annoyance  and 
vexations,  which  might  be  attempted  if  we  were  known  to  be 
wk^y  unarmed.  On  this  ground  we  purchased  two  old  muskets 
and  a  pair  of  old  pistols,  in  which  our  servants  and  Arab  guides 
asoally  took  great  pride  ;  and  we  afterwards  had  reason  to  believe 
that  we  had  acted  wisely.  It  will  of  course  be  understood,  that 
we  never  had  a  thought  of  actually  using  these  weapons  for  per- 
sonal defence  asainst  the  Arabs  ;  for  this,  we  knew,  would  only 
brinff  down  temold  vengeance  on  our  heads. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  was  necessary  for  a  Fmnk  to 
assume  the  oriental  dress  in  any  part  of  Egypt  or  Syria.  It 
may  sometimes  be  convenient  to  do  so,  if  he  is  to  reside  long  in 
the  country  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  mere  traveller,  it  now  only 
excites  the  ridicule  of  the  natives.    A  person  in  a  Frank  dress, 
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with  a  long  beard,  they  hold  to  be  a  Jew.  We  UBually  wore  the 
Tarbiiah  or  red  cap  of  the  country,  as  a  matter  of  conyenience ; 
but  in  the  desert  a  broad-brimmed  hat  of  light  materials  is  den- 
rablo.  We  also  took  with  us  each  a  common  Arab  cloak,  to 
throw  over  our  F^nk  dresses  in  case  of  suspicious  appearances 
at  a  distance ;  but  we  were  never  called  to  use  them'  on  any 
occasion  of  this  kind. 

In  consequence  of  an  application  from  Mr  Gliddon  senior, 
we  received  from  the  Pasha  a  Firmftn,  or  properly  speaking  a 
Bi^yurvldy^  for  our  protection ;  and  the  English  vice-consul, 
Dr  Walne,  was  so  kind  as  to  procure  for  us  a  letter  from  Habib 
Effendi  to  the  governor  of  'Akabah,  and  another  from  the  Greek 
convent  in  Cairo  to  that  in  Mount  Sinai.  At  the  English  con 
sulate  we  also  found  Bedawin  from  Sinai ;  many  of  whom  are 
continually  in  Cairo  with  their  camels,  and  are  much  employed 
in  transporting  coals  from  thence  to  Suez,  for  the  steam-vessels 
on  the  Ked  Sea.  We  had  wished  to  obtain  Tuweileb  as  our 
guide,  who  has  of  late  years  become  so  well  known  among  trav- 
ellers ;  but  he  was  not  then  in  Cairo.  We  therefore,  with  the 
help  of  the  English  dragoman,  made  a  contract  for  camels  and 
attendants  with  BeshArah,  who  had  formerly  accompanied  La- 
bordo,  and  was  now  grown  into  a  man  of  weight  in  his  tribe, 
though  not  a  regular  Sheikh.  After  a  long  talk  and  some 
clamour,  the  bargain  was  completed  for  three  dromedaries  and 
five  camels,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  piastres  each, 
from  Cairo  to  'Akabah  ;^  it  being  also  agreed  that  Tuweileb 
should  accompany  us  from  the  convent.  The  contract  was  im- 
mediately written  down  by  an  ordinary  scribe  upon  his  knee,  and 
signed  and  sealed  in  a  very  primitive  manner.  Most  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  towns  have  each  his  signet-ring,  either  worn  on  the 
finger  or  suspended  from  the  neck ;  the  impression  of  which 
serves  as  a  signature  ;  but  the  poor  Bedawy  of  the  desert  com- 
monly has  little  to  do  with  such  matters,  and  has  therefore  no 
seal.  Instead  of  it,  Beshfirah  presented  one  of  his  fingers  to  the 
dragoman,  who  besmeared  the  tip  of  it  with  ink,  and  then 
gravely  impressed  it  upon  the  paper ;  which  to  him  was  then 
doubtless  just  as  binding  as  if  sealed  with  gold  or  jewels.  He 
proved  a  very  faithful  and  obliging  conductor,  and  fulfilled  his 
contract  honourably.  He  was  of  the  Auldd  Sa'id  or  Sa'idiyeh, 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Tawarah  Arabs  which  have  the 
right  of  taking  travellers  to  the  convent,  and  are  reckoned  as 

*  The  Spaniiih  pillared  dollar,  or  col<m-  tween  22  and  23  piastrea ;  and  the  othen 

ntUo^  was  then  regalarljr  worth  in  E;g7pt  were  usoolly  current  at  about  21  piastrea. 

and   Syria  21  piastres;    while    all  other  The  most  aocepuble  coin  among  the  Arabs 

doUan,  Austrian,  Italian,  or  American,  were  the  small  gold  pieces  of  nine  pias- 

were  valued  at  20  piastres.    In  Constan-  tres;  though  they  also  took  the  laiver  gold 

tlnople,  the  Spanish  dollar  fluctuated  be-  coins  without  difficulty. 
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ito  Ohaf  Ire  or  proteciore.  Tuweileb,  he  said,  was  Us  brother  ; 
which  probablj  meant  no  more,  than  that  he  belonged  to  the 
lame  tnbe. 

We  engaced  our  animals  quite  to  'Akabah,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  tronble  of  making  a  new  baigain  at  the  convent ;  and  found 
the  arrangement  to  be  a  convenient  one. — The  only  difference 
between  the  camel  and  the  dromedary  is,  that  the  latter  is 
trained  for  riding,  and  the  former  for  burdens.  The  distinction, 
at  the  most,  is  the  same  as  between  a  riding-horse  and  a  pack- 
horse  ;  but  among  the  Bedawln,  so  far  as  our  experience  went, 
it  seemed  to  amount  to  little  more,  than  that  the  one  had  a 
ridinff-saddle,  and  the  other  a  packnuuldle. 

There  are  three  principal  routes  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  vis.  the 
Derb  el-Haj,  Derb  el-'Ankebtyeh.  and  Derb  el-Besdtin.  The 
first  leads  from  Cairo  to  the  Birket  el-Haj,  a  small  lake  a  few 
miles  northeastward  of  Heliopolis,  and  four  houra  from  Cairo, 
where  the  pilgrims  of  the  great  Mecca  caravan  or  Haj  assem- 
ble ;  thence  its  course  is  to  the  south  of  east  to  'Ajrdd.  The 
secmid,  the  usual  route  of  the  Tawarah  Arabs,  proceeds  from 
Cairo  directly  eastward  to  'AjrOd,  and  falls  into  the  Haj- 
route  a  day's  journey  before  reaching  that  place.'  The  third, 
takes  a  southern  direction  from  Cairo,  by  the  village  el-BesA- 
tln  and  around  the  end  of  Jcbcl  d-Mukattom,  and  passing 
south  of  this  mountain  and  then  north  of  Jebel  Qharbiin  and 
Jebel  'AtAkah,  it  also  falls  into  the  Haj-route  several  houre  west 
of  'Ajrdd.  A  branch  of  the  same  road  passes  south  of  both 
these  latter  mountains  through  Wady  Tawfirik  to  the  coast  some 
distance  below  Suez. — A  fourth  and  longer  road  north  of  the 
Haj-route,  called  Derb  el-BAn,  leaves  the  region  of  the  Nile  at 
Abu  Zal)el,  and  proceeding  towards  'Ajrdd,  falls  into  the  main 
trunk  before  reacning  that  fortress. 

It  had  been  our  wish  to  take  a  still  more  circuitous  route 
from  Cairo  to  Suez,  descending  the  eastern  branch  or  canal  of 
the  Nile  beyond  Belbeis  as  far  as  to  the  province  Shurkiyeh, 
and  thence  along  the  valley  of  the  ancient  canal  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Suez.  Our  object  in  taking  this  route  would  have 
been  to  make  inquiries  and  observations  personally  in  relation 
to  the  land  of  Goshen  and  the  Exodus  ot  the  Israelites.  But 
the  season  was  already  too  far  advanced,  and  our  time  was  limit- 
ed ;  80  that  we  were  comi)elled  to  take  the  usual  and  shortest 
route,  the  Derb  el-'Ankebiyeh.  This  was  travelled  by  Burck- 
haidt  in  1816,  and  has  not  been  described  since. 

Monday,  March  12M,  1838.  This  was  the  day  fixed  for  our 
departure  from  Cairo.     We  had  directed  the  Arabs  to  come  in 

•CdbdslaoDwbei-TAfrmrmh;  WUklBno*!  If od.  Egjpl,  L  p.  803.  HaiMlb.  p.  SOT. 
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good  Beason,  hoping  to  make  an  early  start  and  reach  Suez  on 
the  third  cUty.  Accordingly  at  six  o'clock  A.  M.  the  camelB 
were  already  at  our  door,  mUng  the  narrow  street  with  their  cries, 
or  rather  growls.  The  time  spent  in  packing  and  arranging  bo 
many  articles,  and  in  procuring  others  that  were  still  wantmg, 
was  very  considerahle ;  and  then  it  was  found  that  another  camel 
would  be  necessary.  Our  servants  had  fixed  the  number  at  five 
for  themselves  and  the  luggage  ;  but  they  had  reckoned  upon  the 
strong  heavy  camels  of  Egypt,  which  carry  a  load  of  606  BuU 
of  twelve  ounces  ;  while  the  camels  of  the  Bedawin  are  more 
slender  and  usually  carry  only  two  thirds  as  much.  In  conse- 
quence of  all  these  delays,  and  the  clamour  and  wrangling  of  the 
Arabs  in  loading  the  camels,  it  was  one  o'clock  P.  M.  ere  we 
bade  adieu  to  our  excellent  fiiends,  and  set  our  fihces  toward  the 
desert.  Passing  out  at  the  Shubra  gate  as  the  nearest,  we  kept 
along  near  the  wall  towards  the  B&b  en-N&^r  or  gate  of  Victory 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  at  length  halted  near  K&id  B^, 
not  &r  firom  the  splendid  but  now  n^lected  tombs  of  the  Mem- 
Itk  kings.  Here  the  camels  were  unloaded,  while  the  men  went 
to  the  city  for  provisions  and  provender.  At  their  return  the 
luggage  was  re-arranged,  and  the  loads  of  the  camels  adjusted  for 
the  whole  journey ;  as  this  could  not  be  done  so  well  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  city.  All  this  caused  a  delay  of  several 
hours.  The  Rev.  Mr  Lieder,  who  had  accompanied  us  thus  fiir, 
here  bade  us  fiirewell ;  as  did  also  the  faithful  Mustafa. 

Mounting  again  at  five  o'clock  we  proceeded  on  our  way, 
having  on  the  left  a  desert  plain  apparently  once  tilled  ;  and  on 
the  right  the  Red  Mountain  and  low  ridges  connected  with  Jebel 
el-Mukattem.  In  thirty-five  minutes  we  crossed  Wady  Lib- 
Ifibeh,  the  broad  shallow  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  entered  among  low 
hills  of  sand  and  gravel,  strewed  with  pebbles  of  fiint,  coarse  jas- 
per, and  chalcedony,  and  also  with  fi-equent  specimens  of  petri- 
fied wood  ;  the  latter  probably  brought  hither  in  some  way  firom 
the  petrified  forest  on  the  S.  S.  E.  of  the  Red  Mountain.^  In 
one  place  we  saw  the  petrified  trunk  of  a  tree,  eight  or  ten  feet 
long,  broken  in  several  pieces.  The  path  was  a  mere  camel 
track.  We  rode  on  until  7.05  P.  M.  and  then  pitched  our  tent 
for  the  night  in  Wady  en-Nehedein.  All  these  Wadys  of  the 
desert  are  mere  water-beds,  or  slight  depressions  in  the  surfiace, 
by  which  the  water  fiows  off  in  the  rainy  season  ;  while  at  all 
other  times  they  are  dry.  Tet  in  uneven  or  mountainous  regions, 
the  same  name,  Wady,  is  applied  to  the  deepest  ravines  and 
broadest  valleys.  Here  the  Wadys  all  descend  N.  or  N.  W.  to 
the  borders  of  the  Nile  ;  but  many  of  them  probably  run  together 
before  leaving  the  desert. 

>  See  WDkinaon't  Mod.  Egypt,  I.  p.  300. 
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Oar  Arabs,  as  the^  walked  by  our  side,  were  full  of  soiiff  and 
^ee,  at  the  idea  of  being  once  more  free  from  the  city  and  abroad 
upon  their  native  wasteo.  To  me  also  it  was  a  new  and  exciting 
feeling,  to  find  ourselves  thus  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
in  the  true  style  of  oriental  travel ;  carrying  with  us  our  house, 
our  provisions,  and  our  supply  of  water  for  many  davs  ;  and  sur* 
rounded  by  camels  and  the  wild  '  sons  of  the  desert,  in  a  region, 
where  the  eye  could  find  nought  to  rest  upon  but  desolation. 
It  was  a  scene  which  had  often  taken  possession  of  mv  youthful 
imagination;  but  which  I  had  not  dared  to  hope  would  ever  be 
realized.  Tet  all  was  now  present  in  reality  ;  and  the  journey 
which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  my  desires  and  aims  was 
actually  begun. 

The  evening  had  already  closed  in,  and  the  moon  was  shining 
brightlv,  when  we  halted  for  the  night.  The  tent  was  soon 
pitched  ;  a  fire  kindled  ;  and  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  let  the 
camels  browse,  they  were  mode  to  lie  down  around  the  tent,  and 
were  fed  with  a  small  quantity  of  beans  in  a  bag  drawn  over  the 
nose.  To  secure  them  tor  the  night  they  are  usually  fastened  one 
to  another  ;  or  a  halter  is  tied  round  one  of  the  fore  legs  as  it  lies 
folded  together,  in  order  to  prevent  the  animal  from  rising.  It 
was  too  late,  and  the  situation  too  new,  to  think  of  much  com- 
fort in  this  our  first  night  in  a  tent ;  and  therefore  arranging  our 
beds,  each  as  he  best  could,  we  soon  laid  ourselves  down  to  rest. 

Tuesday,  March  13tA.  Rising  early  and  taking  a  slight 
breakfiwt,  we  were  again  upon  our  way  at  6|  o'clock,  A.  M. 
We  crossed  in  succession  Jerf  el-Mukftwa,  Wady  Abu  Hailes6n, 
Wady  Ansiiry ;  and  at  12.20  reached  Wady  el-'Ankeblyeh 
er-Beiy&neh,  'Uhe  wet,"  which  gives  name  to  the  road.'  The 
wav  continued  much  the  same  as  yesterday.  The  ridges  on  the 
fight,  extending  eastward  from  Jebel  el-Hukattem,  became 
gmdually  lower  and  broken  up  into  small  hills,  like  those  upon 
the  left.  Specimens  of  petrified  wood  were  abundant ;  and 
amonff  the  pebbles  with  which  the  ground  was  strewed,  jaspers 
and  chalcedonies  were  still  common.  A  less  pleasing  sight  was 
the  frequent  carcasses  and  skeletons  of  camels,  which  had  bro- 
ken down  and  died  by  the  way.  The  day  was  clear,  with  a 
odd  wind  from  the  N.  N.  £.,  the  thermometer  at  10  o'clock 
standing  at  59^  F.  so  that  we  were  glad  to  ride  all  day  in  our 
cloaks. — In  Wady  el-'Ankeblyeh,  on  the  led  of  the  road,  our 
guides  pointed  out  the  spot  where  (as  they  said)  an  unsuccMsful 
attempt  was  made  to  bore  for  water  a  few  years  since.  Water, 
they  said,  was  found  in  small  quantities,  but  soon  disappeared. 
ROppell  mentions  this  or  a  similar  attempt,  as  having  been  made 

'   Hm  rtlftliTt  difUuiett  of  aD  ihtm    Itinermry  ofowjooniej;  tMAttbaMidof 
ftiam  Art  nwcifltd   Ttrj  txaetlj  ia  Um    Um  toIiud*. 
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in  Wady  Qandali  on  the  sonthem  route,  at  a  point  three  hours 
southward  from  the  direct  road.' 

On  the  low  rise  of  ground  beyond  this  Wady,  lay  the  j>etri- 
fied  trunk  of  a  tree  eighteen  feet  long,  broken  in  several  pieces ; 
but  the  specimens  of  petrified  wood  extend  no  further.  At  1 
o'clock,  P.  M.  the  mountains  of  'Aweibid  and  'At&kah  came  in 
sight  at  a  great  distance  before  us.  The  road  passes  between 
them.  We  now  descended  into  Wady  el-'Ankebiyeh  el*'Ate- 
sh&neh,  ^^the  dry,''  and  soon  after  passed  a  mass  of  black  stones 
on  the  left,  looking  at  a  distance  like  the  small  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  Wady  el-'Eshrah  and  Wady  el-Fum  soon 
followed  ;  and  then  we  entered  upon  an  immense  plain,  called 
by  Burckhardt  el-Mukrih,  but  wliich  our  Arabs  named  differ- 
ently in  various  parts,  after  the  Wadys  that  run  across  it.  This 
plain  is  skirted  on  the  south  by  a  low  ridge  running  from 
west  to  east  called  Mukrih  el-Weberah ;  beyond  which  is  seen 
the  higher  mountain,  Jebel  Gharbtln.  At  4.55  we  encamped 
near  some  hills  on  the  left,  in  a  tract  called  el-Maw&lih,  from  a 
salt-hill  a  little  further  east,  whence  our  Arabs  brought  us 
specimens  of  very  good  salt.  From  this  point  'Aweibid  bore  E. 
S""  S. ;  'At&keh,  east  end  as  here  seen,  E.  15''  S. ;  Jebel  Qhar- 
htn  E.  29°  S. 

The  camels  were  now  turned  loose  for  a  time,  to  browse  on 
the  scanty  shrubs  and  herbs  which  they  might  find  ;  and  were 
then  fed  as  before  with  a  few  beans  or  a  little  barley.  This  was 
their  whole  sustenance  day  after  day  ;  except  the  few  mouthfiils 
which  they  could  occasionally  snatch  upon  the  march.  The 
peculiar  gait  of  the  camel  causes  a  long  rocking  motion,  which 
to  the  rider  is  monotonous  and  tiresome.  They  lie  down  for  the 
rider  to  mount ;  but  it  requires  some  little  practice  in  a  novice, 
not  to  be  thrown  over  the  animal's  head,  when  he  awkwardly 
rises  upon  his  hinder  legs  first.  During  the  march,  it  is  not 
usual  to  make  them  lie  down  ;  but  the  driver  stoops  and  pre- 
sents his  shoulders  for  the  rider  to  mount  upon. — We  now  had 
time  to  arrange  matters  more  to  our  mind  within  our  tent ;  so 
that  on  encamping  hereafter,  it  was  the  work  of  only  a  few 
minutes  to  put  everything  in  order.  It  usually  took  an  hour  or 
two  to  prepare  dinner ;  during  which  interval  and  afterwards, 
we  had  time  to  make  observations,  and  write  out  in  frill  the 
pencil-notes  of  the  day. 

The  desert  which  we  were  now  crossing,  is  not  sandy  ;  but 
its  surface,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  hard  gravel,  often  strewed 
with  pebbles.  Numerous  Wadys  or  shallow  water-courses  inter- 
sect its  surface,  all  flowing  towards  the  N.  and  N.  W.    In  all 

>  ReUe  in  Abju.  L  p.  101, 102. 
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these  WadjTB  there  are  usually  to  be  found  scattered  tufts  of 
herbs,  or  shrubs ;  on  which  the  camels  browse  as  thej  pass 
abng,  and  which  serve  likewise  as  their  pasturage  when  turned 
loose  at  night.  During  the  rainy  season  also,  and  afterwards, 
the  inhabitants  of  Bell^  and  the  Bhilrklyeh,  as  probably  did 
the  Israelites  of  old,  still  drive  their  mingled  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  for  pasturage  to  this  quarter  of  the  desert  During  the 
present  year  there  had  been  no  rain  ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  desert  and  its  Wadys  was  diy  and  parched.  The  rains 
usually  fidl  here  in  December  and  January  ;  and  extend  some- 
times into  March  or  even  April  ^ 

We  found  to-day  upon  the  shrubs  an  insect^  either  a  species 
of  black  locust  or  mucn  resembling  them,  which  our  Bedawtn 
called  Fartu  d-Jundj/y  ^  soldier's  horses.' '  They  said  these  in- 
sects were  common  in  Mount  Binai,  of  a  (p'een  colour ;  and  were 
found  on  date  trees,  but  did  them  no  injury. 

Wednesday,  March  liih.  We  set  off  at  6.20  A.  M.  and 
travelled  most  of  the  day  over  the  great  plain  on  which  we  had 
entered  yesterday.  At  9  o'clock  we  reached  Wady  Jendal,  at  a 
point  about  three  miles  south  of  Dftr  el-Humra,  the  firvt  sta- 
tion on  the  Haj-route,  marked  by  a  single  acacia  tree  standing 
akme  in  this  wide  waste.  Further  on  we  saw,  on  that  route, 
the  tomb  of  a  Sheikh,  who  had  died  on  his  pilgrimage,  a  mere 
pyramid  of  stones.'  Crossing  Wady  Athileh,  we  were  at 
10.35  directly  south  of  Bir  el-Butr,  indicated  by  reddish 
mounds  of  sand  thrown  up  in  digging  a  well  According  to 
Burckhardt  this  well  was  oegun  about  seventy  years  ago  by 
eommand  of  'Aly  Bey ;  but  on  reaching  the  depth  of  eighty 
§tei  without  finding  water,  it  was  abandoned.^  At  12.55  we 
came  to  Wady  Hufeiry,  a  broad,  shallow  depression,  which  as 
oar  guides  said  runs  down  to  Belbeis.  It  is  the  last  Wady  we 
passed,  running  in  that  direction;  and  probably  receives  on  the 
way  many  of  those  we  had  already  crossed.  In  it,  our  road 
and  that  of  the  Haj  come  together ;  and  the  plain  is  covered 
with  parallel  tracks.  The  camels  of  loaded  caravans  are  usually 
fostened  one  behind  another  in  single  file,  and  thus  make  one 
deep  track  or  footpath;  but  in  the  Haj  and  in  a  small  narty 
like  ours,  thev  are  left  to  choose  their  own  way,  and  seldom 
fellow  each  other  in  a  line  ;  so  that  many  parallel  tracks  are 
thus  formed. — In  all  the  Wadys  yesterday  and  to-day  we  found 
many  tufts  of  the  strong  scented  herb  'Abeithir&n,  apparently 

'Brown  baa  rain  for  4|  boon  ia  March;  *  For  thif  tomb,  sm  aIm  Haadb.  for 

M  bU  Tr«T9la»  e.  xhr.  p.  175.     In  Um  Efirpt,  p.  SOS. 

■MAt  of  April,  ISSl,  hmrj  rain  feU  for  ^"^L*   P«r«  of   tba    Fraaob   Ezp^UtkNi 

•«•  4mj9  in  and  aronad  Sqm;  R&ppairt  mjt  theM  w«IIb  wtn  begun  b  A.  1).  167S. 

Maim  km  AbjMiaiea,  L  p.  104.  l>Mer.  de  fEgypta,  Et   Mod.  T.  L  ^  SS. 

•  Cuipara  tba  kqgnace  ia  Rrr.  9,  7.  Conp.  Haadb.  tor  E^jpk^  p.  SOS. 
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the  SantoKna  fragrantissima  of  Forakal/  Bomewhat  resem- 
bling wormwood  both  in  appearance  and  smelL  The  camelB 
cropped  it  with  avidity. 

We  were  now  approaching  Jebel  'Aweibid,  and  b^an  to 
ascend  the  gentle  dope  which  extends  from  it  towards  ue  W. 
and  S.  W.    Here  on  the  left  are  many  small  heaps  of  stones 
and  marks  of  graves,  which  we  reached  at  2.10.     They  are 
called  BejOm  ei^-Shaw&ghirlyeh,  and  mark  the  spot  where  a 
robbery  was  committed  not  many  years  ago  on  a  caravan  of 
Arabs  of  that  name,  who  were  carryimr  coffee  from  Suez  to 
Cairo.    Most  of  them  were  murdered.     The  Shaw&ghiriyeh  are 
a  tribe  of  Bedawln,  who  have  taken  up  their  abcde  at  Kftid 
Beg,  and  own  quite  a  number  of  camels.    This  affidr  is  not 
improbably  the  same  referred  to  by  Burckhardt  as  having  hap- 
pened in  1815.'     At  3.20  we  came  to  the  junction  of  the 
southern  or  Bes&tln  route.    Near  the  same  point  is  the  water- 
shed between  the  Nile  and  the  gulf  of  Suez.    The  road  here 
passes  along  a  broad  valley  between  Jebel  'Aweibid  on  the 
north,  and  the  western  ridges  of  Jebel  'At&kah  on  the  south. 
We  encamped  five  minutes  after  four  o'clock  in  the  Wady  Seil 
Abu  Zeid,  which  runs  towards  the  Bed  Sea.    Here  the  camels 
found  more  pasture.     The  day  had  been  cold  and  clear,  and  was 
followed  by  a  fine  star-light  evening.     The  north  star  stood  in 
brightness  over  the  east  end  of  'Aweibid  ;  from  which  a  range 
of  lower  hills  extends  eastward  towards  'AjrOd. 

During  these  two  days  we  had  seen  several  instances  of  the 
mirage f  (Arabic  Ber&b,)  presenting  all  around  us  the  appearance 
of  lakes  of  water,  with  islands  and  shores  distinctly  marked. 
One  instance  especially  to-day  among  the  hills  on  our  right,  was 
so  strikingly  natural,  that  we  could  scarcely  resist  giving  credit 
to  the  impression  thus  made  upon  the  senses. 

With  our  Arabs  we  had  come  to  be  on  a  very  good  fix>ting. 
Besh&rah,  our  chief  guide,  proved  to  be  active,  good  natured, 
and  obliging  ;  he  had  brillmnt  white  teeth,  and  spoke  with  great 
rapidity  and  an  animation  almost  like  the  excitement  of  anger. 
He  had  made  the  contract  for  all  our  camels;  though  he 
himself  was  the  owner  of  but  one.  At  setting  off,  we  had 
besides  him  six  men  and  two  boys ;  but  one  or  two  of  the 
former  disappeared  on  the  way.  Most  of  them  were  owners 
each  of  one  or  two  camels.  One  of  the  oldest,  Ahmed,  had 
been  quite  a  traveller  in  his  day  ;  and  liked  much  to  relate 
his  adventures  and  tell  stories  of  the  olden  time.  He  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  country  off  our  route  than  Besh^- 
rah.    It  was  something  new  to  them  to  find  a  Frank  traveller 

>FloraEgyptiMo-Arabica,p.U7.  Com-        '  Travela  in  Sjnia  and  the  Holjr  Land, 
pare  the  same  work,  p.  Izxiv,  p.  462. 
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•peaking  their  own  language  fluently  ;  and  my  companion  took 
care  to  cultivate  this  favourable  impression  by  often  oismounting 
and  walking  and  talking  with  them.  At  night  they  always 
eathered  around  a  fire  made  of  shrubs  or  d^  camel's  dung ; 
but  slept  on  the  ground  among  their  camels,  without  any 
other  covering  than  they  often  wore  by  day  ;  the  thermometer 
usually  fidling  during  the  night  on  an  avera^  firom  60^  to  45^ 
F.  Our  servants  also  slept  in  the  open  air;  but  they  were 
provided  with  blankets. 

Thursday y  March  I6ih.  As  we  were  preparing  to  set  off,  a 
small  caravan  of  camels  passed  by  on  their  way  to  Cairo ;  and 
not  fiur  from  our  tent,  we  saw  tracks  of  ffaselles  upon  the  sand. 
These  were  almost  the  only  signs  of  life  we  had  vet  met  with 
in  the  desert.  Starting  at  6.05  A.  M.  we  followed  down  finr  a 
time  the  Wady  Seil  Abu  2^id,  and  soon  passed  the  bed  of  a 
torrent  coming  down  from  the  right,  in  which  were  several 
stunted  acacia  trees,  the  first  we  had  seen  upon  our  route. 
The  carcass  of  a  dead  horse  lay  by  the  way-side ;  and  during 
the  day  we  saw  two  others,  said  to  have  belonged  to  MughA- 
ribeh  pilgrims  in  the  late  caravan  of  the  Hq,  which  had  left 
Cairo  about  the  20th  of  January.  The  Wad^  now  bends  more 
to  the  N.  E.  under  the  range  of  low  sand-hills  which  extends 
east  from  Jebel  'Aweibid ;  while  the  path  continues  straight 
onward  over  low  hills,  connected  with  the  foot  of  Jebel  'Atikah 
on  the  south.  The  whole  region,  mountains  and  hills,  is  of 
limestone,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Gradually 
we  came  in  sight  of  another  and  still  higher  summit  of  Jebel 
'AtAkah  in  the  B.  £.,  a  collection  of  dark  clifis  of  limestone, 
naked  of  vegetation,  and  thickly  strewed  with  pebbleaof  flint. 
Passing  a  small  heap  of  stones,  we  found  it  had  a  name, 
although  it  did  not  mark  a  grave.  Indeed  the  Bedawin  give  a 
name  to  every  object  and  almost  every  spot  in  the  desert,  at 
least  upon  their  more  frequented  routes  ;  m  order  that  in  trav- 
elling they  may  be  able  to  designate  the  scene  of  any  event,  or 
the  place  where  they  were  at  a  given  time.  At  8  o'clock  we 
crossed  Wady  EmshAsh,  a  broad  torrent-bed  coining  down  from 
the  right,  and  sweeping  round  eastward  to  join  Wady  Abu 
Zeid  ;  after  which  it  gives  name  to  the  whole.  It  then  passes 
down  on  the  north  side  of  'Ajrdd  to  the  sea ;  having  in  it  a 
well  of  tolerable  water,  Bir  Emshftsh,  about  two  miles  west  of 
the  fortress.' 

Boon  afterwards  we  saw  three  Arabs  sitting  under  a  very 
old  acacia,  while  their  dromedaries  were  browsing  near  them. 
Our  guides  supposed  them  to  be  the  Pasha's  post.     Muhammed 

*  Bwckbardt*t  TrmT«li  In  Sjria,  p.  464. 
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'Aly  has  established  at  least  three  lines  of  dromedary  posts,  by 
which  letters  and  despatches  are  transmitted  to  and  firom  the 
government  as  occasion  may  require  ;  and  of  which  the  forei^ 
consols  are  also  permitted  to  avail  themselves.  Between  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  there  is  a  regular  daily  line.  Between  Cairo 
and  Damascus,  and  Cairo  and  Mecca,  the  commmdcation  is 
frequent,  but  not  regular. 

Our  course  hitherto  tJl  the  way  from  Cairo,  had  been  nearly 
due  east ;  but  we  now,  at  9^  o'clock,  turned  E.  B.  E.  around  a 
small  hill  called  el-Muntiila'.  Here  the  road  which  leaves  the 
Nile  at  Abu  Za'bel,  comes  in  from  the  left.  This  hill  was 
formerly  a  favourite  place  of  look-out  for  Arab  robbers ;  and 
the  top  is  covered  with  heaps  of  stones  commemorating  the 
robberies  and  murders  which  have  been  committed  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Even  so  late  as  1816,  Burckhardt  was  compelled  to  wait 
three  days  in  the  fortress  of  'Ajrdd,  to  avoid  being  plundered 
by  a  party  of  'Amrftn,  who  were  lying  in  wait  not  fiur  off.^ 
But  now  the  strong  arm  of  the  Pasha  has  swept  off  all  such 
intruders,  and  the  whole  way  is  perfectly  safe.  The  road  here 
begins  to  descend  rapidly  through  a  rough,  stony,  narrow  pass, 
also  called  el-MuntiUa','  which  was  formerly  considered  very 
dangerous ;  as  is  indicated  by  the  name  el-Mukh&feh  (fear)  which 
it  hkewise  bears.  The  pass  gradually  widens,  and  we  had  a 
glimpse  of  'AjrOd.  We  thou^t  too  that  the  Red  Sea  lay  in 
sight  before  us,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  the  mirage.  At 
the  foot  of  the  pass  we  met  several  camels  and  a  donkey  j  and 
further  on,  a  man  riding  on  a  donkey,  with  a  camel  for  his 
luggage  and  two  young  gazelles  in  its  panniers ;  their  small 
heads  and  languishing  eyes  being  alone  visible.  Not  lon^  after 
we  met  also  a  large  caravan  of  Egyptian  camels  in  single  file, 
loaded  with  coffee  and  merchandise  for  Cairo.  Their  stout 
heavy  frames  contrasted  strongly  with  the  thin  and  meager 
appearance  of  our  poor  animals.  We  now  dismounted  from  our 
camels  and  ascended  a  hill  on  the  right,  from  which  we  had  a 
wide  prospect  over  the  plain  into  which  the  valley  opens,  the 
fortress  of  'AjrOd  on  the  left,  and  Suez  on  the  right  in  the  S.  E. 
with  the  Bed  Sea  beyond.  The  atmosphere  to-day  seemed 
specially  adapted  to  produce  the  mirage  ;  for  as  we  looked 
towards  Suez  it  seemed  wholly  surrounded  by  water ;  whfle 
lakes  and  ponds  apparently  stretched  from  the  sea  far  up 
towards  the  north  upon  the  desert  plain.     This  plain,  which  we 

'  Tnveli  in  Sjnia,  p.  627.  to  the  hardly  less  strange  suggestion  of 

'  Pococke  writes  "  Haraminteleh,"  and  Rennell,  that  this  is  "  jnst  where  we  should 

strangely  enough  suggests  that  the  ancient  look  for  Jleroum  or  Heroopolis ; "  Geogr. 

canal  might  pass  this  way ;  Descr.  of  the  Syst.  of  Herodot.  II.  p.  64. 

East,  L  p.  181.    Tliis  has  given  occasion 
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now  overlooked,  is  not  &r  from  ten  mfles  sqnare ;  extending 
with  a  gentle  slope  from  'Ajrdd  to  the  sea  west  of  Suez,  and  from 
the  hills  at  the  base  of  'AtAkah  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  north  of 
Snez.  Bat  it  retains  the  same  general  character  as  the  desert 
we  had  passed.  Hills  and  mountains  and  the  Ions  narrow  strip 
of  salt  water  were  indeed  around  and  before  us ;  but  not  a  tree, 
nor  scarcely  a  shrub,  and  not  one  green  thing,  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  whole  circle  of  vision. 

'Ajri^d  is  the  next  station  on  the  Haj-route  after  Dftr  el- 
H&mra.  It  is  a  square  fortress  with  a  well  of  bitter  water  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  built  for  the  accommodation  and 

Srotection  of  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  and  from  Mecca.* 
Fear  by  it  is  a  mosk  with  a  saint's  tomb,  also  enclosed  with 
walls.  The  fortress  stands  on  the  south  side  of  Wady  EmshAsh, 
along  which  on  the  north  a  range  of  low  hills  stretches  from 
west  to  east.  The  Haj-route  passes  by  the  castle  on  the  south, 
and  continues  its  course  directly  towards  the  moimtains  which 
lie  east  of  the  line  of  the  gulf,  and  constitute  the  ascent  to  the 
high  plain  of  the  eastern  desert.  Two  summits  were  pointed 
out  to  us  in  this  range  of  mountains,  between  which  the  road 
passes  on  towards  'Akabah  ;  the  northern  one  called  Mukhsheib, 
and  the  southern  er-B&hah,  as  belonging  to  the  more  southern 
chain  of  that  name. 

Before  reaching  'Ajrild  our  road  separated  from  that  of  the 
Haj,  turning  more  southeast ;  and  we  passed  the  fortress  at 
11.40,  leaving  it  about  twenty  minutes  distant  on  our  left. 
From  'Ajrtkd  to  Suez  is  reckoned  four  hours.  Crossing  the 
plain,  which  is  everywhere  intersected  by  water-courses,  we  came 
at  2.50  to  Bir  Buweis,  the  weU  of  Suez,  one  hour  from  the 
town.  Here  are  two  deep  wells,  surrounded  by  a  square  massive 
building  of  stone  with  towers  at  the  comers,  erected  in  the  seven- 
teenth century^  as  appears  from  an  inscription.  The  water  is 
hrackish,  and  is  earned  to  Suez  on  asses  and  camels  only  for 
cooking  and  washing,  being  too  •  salt  to  be  drank.  Even  where 
it  flows  upon  the  ground  round  about  the  building,  it  produces 
DO  vegetation,  causing  only  a  saline  efflorescence.  In  iNiebuhr's 
time  the  water  was  drawn  up  by  hand ;  but  is  now  raised  by 
wheels  turned  by  oxen,  and  runs  into  a  large  stone  trough  out- 
sde,  where  animals  drmk  and  water-skins  are  filled.*  Here  our 
camels  were  watered  for  the  first  time.     They  had  been  fed  in 

■  B«dkkw^*t  TrmTds  In  Sjri«,  tlo.  p.  leMt  9r%r  iinc«thtdi^or£aiM ;  pa.  8SS, 

eiS.     Earirf  swIkNw  'AJHM   aboat  tht  839,  •d.  Janbcrt. 

afaUb  of  tb«  tw«mii  MBtwy.     RUpp«U  *  RaiMbMohr.  I.  p.  S17.     TImm  would 

*yiliriT  Moagh  vritot  tht  lUUDt  Uad^i  wtmn  to  b«  tb«  wvOs  nMotioiMd  bj  EdrM 

Mm^;   Mm  U  Ahpdaitn,   I.   p.    186.  widtr  Um  mum  •l-'AiOs,  b«CwMn  *AJrM 

TIm  AnUe  m^bo^t^j  hat  hmn  fixed  At  ud  Kobnm;  p.  8S9,  •!  Jaobwt. 
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Oaiio  with  green  clover ;  and  liad  not  drank,  it  was  said,  for 
twelve  days  before  our  departure.  Yet  they  now  drank  little, 
and  some  of  them  none  at  aU. 

We  reached  Suez  (Arabic  Suweia)  at  3.50,  and  pitched  our 
tent  outside  of  the  walls  on  the  north  of  the  town,  near  the 
shore  ;  having  first  reconnoitered  the  interior  and  found  no  spot 
so  dean  and  convenient  among  all  its  open  places;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  annoyance  and  risk  to  which  we  should  have  been 
exposed  from  idlers. — ^From  the  gate  of  Cairo  to  Suez  we 
reckoned  32^  hours  of  march,  equivalent  to  64^  geogr.  miles,  or 
somewhat  less  than  75  statute  miles.'  Our  whole  time,  includ- 
ing the  stops  at  night,  was  7l|  hours,  or  nearly  three  whde 
days.  The  India  mails  had  just  before  been  carried  across  in 
twenty-two  hours  ;  and  the  Pasha  is  said  to  have  once  crossed 
on  horseback  in  thirteen  hours,  by  having  relays  of  horses 
stationed  on  the  way.* 

We  paid  our  respects  to  the  English  vice-consul,  Mr.  Fitch, 
to  whom -we  had  letters ;  and  of  whose  kindness  we  retain  a 
grateful  remembrance.'  He  had  been  only  five  weeks  in  the 
place  ;  and  his  chief  business  was  the  agency  for  the  Bombay 
steamers,  which  were  to  arrive  and  depart  every  month.  At  his 
invitation-we  attended  his  soirSe  ;  where  however  we  met  only 
three  other  persons,  and  these  in  his  employ.  They  were  three 
brothers  Manueli,  natives  of  the  place  and  members  of  the  Qreek 
church.  One  of  them,  Nicola,  had  been  for  many  years  English 
agent  at  Suez,  until  recently  superseded  by  the  vice-consul ; 
under  whom  he  now  acted  as.  dragoman  and  fac-totum.  We 
found  him  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  well  informed  man;  and 
obtained  from  him  satisfactory  information  on  many  points  of 
inquiry  connected  with  this  region.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
vice-consul,  he  procured  for  us  a  letter  from  the  governor  of 
Suez  to  the  governor  of  'Akabah ;  which  however  we  found  to 
be  of  little  importance.^ 

Suez  is  situated  on  the  angle  of  land  between  the  broad  head 
of  the  gulf,  the  shore  of  which  here  runs  nearly  from  east  to 
west,  and  the  narrow  arm  which  runs  up  northward  from  the 
eastern  comer  of  the  gulf.    It  is  poorly  walled  on  three  sides ; 

*  See  Note  VII,  at  the  end  of  ihe  yd-  built  alonff  the  way,  about  10  or  11  mnee 
ume.  apart.    The  mail  route  lies  between  the 

*  In  1889  three  stations  were  established  Haj-route  and  ours,  and  joins  the  former 
on  the  road  between  Cairo  and  Sues,  for  at  DAr  el-UQmra.  See  Uandb.  for  Egypt, 
keeping  relays  of  animals,  and  to  serve  pp.  205,  206. 

also  as  inns  for  travellers  passing  between        *  This   gentleman  died  a  year  after- 
Europe  and  India ;   see  Kinnear's  Cairo,  wards  at  Alexandria, 
etc  p.  61. — ^At  present  (1856)  the  route  is        *  An  English  hotel  has  since  been  ea- 
traTorsed   with  yans,  which  take    from  tabliahed  at  Sues  for  tlio  benefit  of  pas- 
14  to  16  hours.    Seven  station  houses  are  sengers  in  the  steam-yessels. 
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being  open  to  the  water  on  tbe  east^  or  rather  northeast,  where 
b  the  harbour  and  a  good  quay.  Here  were  lyin^  quite  a  num- 
ber Gt  the  Bed  Sea  craft,  vessels  of  considerable  size,  with  neat 
white  bottoms,  but  with  onlj  one  mast  and  sail,  and  no  deck 
except  orer  the  cabin.  The  timber  and  materials  for  all  yessels 
built  here,  have  usually  been  brought  from  the  Nile  on  camels.' 
Within  the  walls  are  many  open  places,  and  several  KhAns  built 
around  large  courts.  In  the  large  open  space  coimected  with 
the  buildir^  occupied  by  the  conralate,  a  beautiful  tame  gazelle 
was  nmning  about,  belonging  to  the  governor,  whose  house  was 
a^jftoent  to  the  same  court.  The  houses  in  general  are  poorly 
built.  There  is  a  bazar,  ot  street  of  shops,  which  we  found 
tolerably  furnished  with  provisions  and  stufis,  mostly  from  Caira 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  about  twelve  hundred  Muhammedans 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Christians  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
mographical  position  of  Suez  is  in  Lat.  29""  57'  30"  N«  and 
Loi^  32^  35  E.  from  Oreenwich.' 

The  transit  of  the  productions  and  merchandise  of  the  east 
from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Nile,  has  always  nuide  this  an  im^^ 
portant  pointy  and  caused  the  existence  of  a  city  in  the  vicinity ; 
though  Suez  itself,  as  a  town,  is  of  modem  origin,'  and  has  been 
neatly  aided  by  tne  concourse  of  pilgrims  who  annually  embark 
here  for  Mecca.  The  present  arrangements  for  making  it  the 
point  of  communication  between  Europe  and  India  by  means  of 
steam-navigation  on  the  Bed  Sea,  may  probably  give  to  it  an 
impulse,  and  somewhat  enlarsre  its  population  ;  but  it  can  never 
well  become  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  place  of  passage,  which 
both  the  traveller  and  the  inhabitant  will  hasten  to  leave  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  aspect  both  within  and  without  is  too 
desolate  and  dreary.  Not  a  garden,  not  a  tree,  not  a  trace  of 
verdure,  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water ;  all  the  water  with  which 
Suez  is  supplied  for  personal  use,  being  brought  from  the  foun- 
tain N&ba ,  three  hours  distant  across  the  gt^,  and  so  brackish 
as  to  be  scarcely  drinkable. 

About  ten  minutes  or  one  third  of  a  mile  north  of  the  town, 
is  a  lofty  mound  of  rubbish,  in  which  a  few  substructions  are 
visible,  and  frequent  fragments  of  pottery.  It  is  called  Tell 
Kolzum.  This  is  doubtless  the  site  of  the  former  city  Kolzum,  so 
often  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  as  the  port  where  fleets 
were  built  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the  successor  of  the  Greek 
Klysma ;  Kolzum  being  merely  the  Arabic  form  of  the  same  name.* 

'  NkMvIUinlMtclir.  Lp.S18.    Con-  *  KljimA  (KA^#m)  la  mtntkiiMd  in 

rn  Wilkn's  Qmeh,  dor  Ki«obQs«>  UL  thb  pboo  bj  ComM  iDdteopltostot   to 

•L  tSS.  late  M  aboai  A.  D.  S80 ;  sm  Ifootfaaooo't 
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The  earlier  city  of  Arsinoe  or  CleopatiiB  ia  sappoeed  to  have  stood 
Bomewhere  in  the  vicinity ;  and  may  perhaps  have  occupied  the 
same  spot.^ 

The  gulf  of  Suez,  as  seen  from  the  adjacent  hills,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  long  strip  of  water,  setting  far  up  like  a 
large  river  throu^  a  desert  yalley  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in 
width ;  the  shores  skirted  sometimes  by  arid  plains,  and  some- 
times interrupted  by  naked  mountains  and  promcmtories  on 
either  side.  The  whole  configuration  reminded  me  strongly  of 
the  yalley  of  the  Nile  on  a  la^r  scale ;  except  that  there  the 
noble  river  bears  fertility  on  its  bosom,  and  scatters  it  abroad  in 
lavish  profusion ;  while  here  desolation  reigns  throughout.  The 
gulf  becomes  narrower  towards  Suez,  and  terminates  in  a  line 
of  coast  extending  from  the  town  westward  nearly  to  Jebel 
'Atdkah,  a  distance  of  six  or  eifi;ht  miles.  Further  south,  this 
mountain  runs  quite  down  to  the  sea,  forming  the  promontory 
called  BAb  'Atftkah ;  beyond  which  opens  the  broad  mouth  or 
^ain  of  Wadv  Taw&rik;  and  then  follows  Jebel  Deny  or 
Kuldlah,  and  tne  long  chain  of  African  mountains.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  eulf,  the  parallel  ridge  of  mountains,  called  er-Bfthah, 
is  here  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  coast.  Around 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  extensive  shoals  stretch  out  southward  fiur 
into  the  sea,  and  are  left  bare  at  low  water ;  except  a  narrow 
winding  channel  like  a  small  river,  by  which  light  vessels  come 
quite  up  to  the  town.  We  saw  these  shoals  twice  while  the 
tide  was  out.  They  extend  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  be- 
low Suez ;  are  quite  level  and  hard,  thinly  covered  with  sear- 
weed  ;  and  are  composed  apparently  of  sand  mingled  perhaps  with 
coral.  We  saw  persons  walldng  upon  them  quite  near  the  south- 
em  extremity.  Larger  vessels  and  the  steamers  lie  off  in  the  road 
below  these  shoals,  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  the  town. 

The  desert  plain  back  of  Suez,  which  has  been  mentioned 
above  as  extending  west  as  fisir  as  to  'At&kah  and  north  to 
'Ajrdd,  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  hard  gravel ;  and  is 
apparently  of  no  recent  formation,  but  as  old  as  the  adjacent 
hills  and  mountains.  Just  at  Suez  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  runs 
up  northwards,  for  a  considerable  distance,  from  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  gulf;  in  which,  when  we  saw  it,  the  water  ex- 
tended up  about  two  miles ;  but  the  depression  or  bed  of  it 
continues  beyond  the  mounds  of  the  ancient  canal,  and  as  far  as 

appean  •mong  the  ilgiien ;  Hardnin  Acta  from  Tell  Koknm :  Jebel  Mnkhiheib  N. 

doodlior.  IIL  p.  SS:    For  Kokum  see  65*  E.    TAietSiidr  S.4r£.    Jebel 'At&- 

Edriei  Qeogr.  I.  p.  881,  883,  ed.  Janbert.  kah,   north  peak,  N.   72''  W.    Extreme 

AbuUeda  in  BUachWs  Megtzin,  IV.  p.  point  of  RU  'Atukah,  S.  26^  W.    End  of 

106.    Comp.  Booharrt  Phaleg,  n.  c.  18.  the  ehoal  nmning  out  from  the  eeitem 

*  The  following  bearings  were  taken  shore,  S.  T  W. 
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the  eye  can  reach.  Opposite  Suez  this  ann  is  aboat  eleyen 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  according  to  Niebuhr  ; '  but  higher 
up  and  opposite  Tell  Kolzum,  it  is  broader,  and  has  several  low 
islands  or  sand-banks,  which  are  mostly  covered  at  high  water. 
It  is  here  and  around  the  northern  part  of  this  arm,  that  there 
are  evident  traces  of  a  gradual  filling  up  of  this  part  of  the  Bed 
Bea.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  circumstances,  which  go  to  show 
that  the  level  of  the  9ea  itself  has  been  changed  ;  but  the  change, 
if  any,  has  been  brought  about  solely  by  the  dnftinff  in  of  sand 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  great  desert  plain,  which  here  ex- 
tends to  the  eastern  mountains.  This  plain  is  ten  miles  or  more 
wide.  Burckhardt  crossed  it  in  1812  in  six  hours  from  the  wells 
of  Mab'Ckk  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  mounds  of  the 
canal ;  and  says  it  was  fuU  of  '^  moving  sands  which  covered  the 
plain  as  far  as  he  could  discern,  and  in  some  places  had  collected 
into  hills  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height."*  Such  it  was  as  we 
also  saw  it  on  our  left  in  passing  around  the  head  of  the  bay  ; 
and  this  sand,  driven  by  the  strong  northeast  wind  which  often 
prevails,  is  continually  carried  towards  and  into  the  water,  and 
the  process  of  filling  up  is  still  going  on.  There  can  be  little 
room  for  doubt,  that  the  islands  above  Buez  were  formed  in  this 
manner  ;  since  in  former  days  vessels  probably  lay  at  Kolzum, 
which  they  now  cannot  reach.  Around  thcbhead  of  the  inlet, 
there  are  also  obvious  indications,  that  the  water  once  extended 
much  further  north,  and  probably  spread  itself  out  over  a  wide 
tract  towards  the  northeast.  The  ground  bears  every  mark  of 
being  still  occasionally  overflowed  ;  and  our  Arabs  said  it  was 
often  covered  by  the  sea,  especially  in  winter,  when  the  south 
winds  prevaU.  The  soil  of  this  part  is  a  fine  sand  like  that  of 
the  adjacent  desert,  only  rendered  more  solid  by  the  action  of 
the  waves.  In  some  parts  it  was  covered  with  a  saline  crust, 
and  occasionally  exhibited  strijis  white  with  shells.  Whether 
the  dioals  south  of  Suez  were  formed  in  the  same  manner,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  decide ;  though  they  would  seem  now  to  have 
a  firmer  consistence. 

We  were  told  that  the  tide  rises  at  Suez  and  upon  these 
shoab  about  9even  English  feet.  According  to  the  French  mea- 
sarements,  the  average  rise  of  the  tides  in  their  time  was  51 
Paris  feet,  though  it  sometimes  exceeded  6  feet.  Niebuhr  found 
it  to  be  only  3^  feet.'  It  must  obviously  vary  much  with  the 
direction  of  the  wind  ;  since  a  strong  wind  from  the  northern 
quarter  would  have  the  effect  to  drive  the  tide  out  and  prevent 
its  return  ;  while  a  south  wind  would  produce  the  contrary  re- 

»  BflinbMclv.  I.  p.  S5S.  Mod.  L  p.  90.    Nitlmhr  Betcbr.  too  Aimh. 

•Tr«f«UbiSjrriisHo.|i.4M.  p.431aq. 
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suits.  Opposite  Suez  there  is  a  feny  ;  and  higher  up,  at  Tdl 
Kolzum,  a  ford,  which  is  sometimes  used  at  low  water,  leading 
over  two  of  the  sandy  islands.  Niehuhr's  guides  passed  this  foia 
on  foot,  and  the  water  came  scarcely  up  to  their  knees.*  An 
island  just  below  the  ford  is  called  Jeztrat  el-Tehtdlyeh,  ^'  JeW 
Island  ;"  but,  although  we  inquired  particularly,  we  could  not 
learn  that  the  ford  itself  is  called  Derb  el-Tehtld  or  JeW  road, 
as  reported  by  Ehrenberg.*  There  is  also  another  ford  south  of 
Suez,  near  the  edge  of  the  shoals,  where  a  long  narrow  sand-bank 
extends  out  from  the  eastern  shore.  Here  at  Tow  tides  the  Arabs 
sometimes  wade  across  the  channel ;  the  water  being  then  about 
five  feet  deep,  or,  as  they  said,  coming  up  to  the  chin. 

The  road  which  we  travelled  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  the  short- 
est and  most  direct  of  all  those  between  the  two  points ;  and 
like  all  the  rest  (except  the  southern  one)  is  whoUy  destitute 
of  water  as  far  as  to  'Ajrdd.  On  the  Bes&tin  route  west  of  Jebel 
Gharbtkn  are  the  shallow  pits  of  Gandali  (or  Qandelhy),  in 
which  a  small  quantity  of  tolerable  water  collects.  On  the 
more  southern  and  longer  branch  of  this  route,  through  Wady 
Tawdrik,  is  the  well  of  'Odheib  {'odheib,  sweet  water)  near  tliB 
shore  south  of  Bfis  'Atfikah,  about  eight  hours  from  Buei. 
Here  is  also  a  small  mound  of  rubbish  with  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, indicating  a  ibrmer  site.'  But  the  shortest  route  of  all 
between  Suez  and  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  lies  to  the  northward 
of  all  these  roads,  and  passes  nearer  to  the  valley  of  the  ancient 
canaL  Caravans  proceeding  from  Suez  in  this  direction,  stop 
the  first  night  at  Kejtlm  el-Khail,  a  mere  station  in  the  desert 
without  water ;  and  the  next  day  reach  R&s  el-Wftdy,  a  con- 
siderable village  on  the  border  of  Wady  Tiimildt,  some  distance 
northeast  of  Belbeis-.  This  Wady  is  the  western  part  of  the 
broad  valley  of  the  canal,  which  more  to  the  eastward  is  called 
Wady  Seba'  Biyar  (Seven  Wells).  The  water  of  the  NQe  flows 
up  into  it  during  the  annual  inundation,  sometimes  as  fisir  as  to 
the  salt  lakes  called  Temsah  (Crocodile  Lakes),  as  marked  on 
the  maps  ;  which  lakes  indeed  are  said  on  the  great  French  map 
to  have  water  only  at  these  periods.  This  inundation  of  course 
renders  the  valley  a  tract  of  fertile  land,  on  which  are  scattered 
many  villages  and  traces  of  ancient  sites.  By  taking  a  direction 
more  to  the  right  from  Rejtkm  el-Ehail,  a  day's  journey  brings 
the  traveller  to  the  well  of  Abu  Suweirah,  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  same  great  Wady,  a  little  northwest  of  the 

'  Reisebeachr.  L  p.  252.  and  Upper  Egypt ;  a  branch  of  it  paiaqg 

'  See  his  map  in  Naturgesch.  Reisen,     directly  irom  Wady  TawArik  through  a 
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Orooodile  Lakes. '  A  more  direct  course  from  Suez  to  the  latter 
place,  is  prevented  by  salt  marshes,  in  which  the  camels  sink 
or  slip.  Our  Arabs,  who  had  themselTCS  been  this  route  and 
gaye  us  this  information,  said  these  marshes  were  made  by  a 
canal  cut  thus  far  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  then  neglected ;  though 
now  a  hill  (as  they  said)  separates  them  from  the  sea.  These 
are  doubtless  the  well-known  marshes  or  Bitter  Lakes  of  the 
ancients,  which  the  French  found  to  be  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
(12  to  15  metres)  below  the  usual  level  of  the  gulf  of  Sues ; 
while  the  broad  tract  of  sand,  which  now  separates  them  from 
the  gulf,  is  only  about  three  feet  above  the  same  level  A  higher 
bank  or  swell  of  ground  at  their  western  extremitv,  separates 
them  in  like  manner  from  the  Crocodile  Lakes,  and  forms  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.' 


The  bearing  of  the  preceding  details  upon  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  Biblical  History,  will  be  obvious  ;  I  mean 
the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  and  their  passage  through  the  Bed 
Bea.  I  propose  to  brin||^  together  in  this  pli^  all  I  have  to  say 
CO  this  subject ;  premising  such  information  as  we  were  able  to 
obtain  relative  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  the  probable  route 
of  the  Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt. 

We  were  quite  satisfied  from  our  own  observation,  that  they 
could  not  have  passed  to  the  Bed  Sea  from  any  point  near 
Heliopolis  or  Cairo  in  three  days,  the  longest  interval  which  the 
language  of  the  narrative  allows.  Both  the  distance  and  the 
want  ct  water  on  all  the  routes,  are  fatal  to  such  an  hypothesis. 
We  read,  that  there  were  six  hundred  thousand  men  of  the 
Israelites  above  twenty  years  of  age,  who  left  Egypt  on  foot.' 
There  must  of  course  have  been  as  many  women  above  twenty 
years  old  ;  and  at  least  an  equal  number  both  of  males  and 
finnales  under  the  same  age  ;  besides  the  *'  mixed  multitude " 
spoken  of,  and  very  much  cattle.  The  whole  number  therefore 
probably  amounted  to  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  certainly  to 
not  less  than  two  millions.  Now  the  usual  day's  march  of  the 
bast  appointed  armies,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  is  not 
estimated  higher  than  fourteen  English,  or  twelve  geographical 
miles ;  *    and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Israelites,  en- 

•  8m  Note  X,  eaa  of  tb«  toIqiim.  rhnowphkml  JonnuU,  188ff,  Vol.  XIII.  p. 
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cambered  with  women  and  children  and  flocks,  would  be  able 
to  accomplish  more.  But  the  distance  on  all  these  routes  being 
not  less  than  sixty  geographical  miles,  they  could  not  well  have 
travelled  it  in  any  case  in  less  than  five  days. 

The  difficulty  as  to  water  might  indeed  have  been  obyiated, 
so  far  as  the  Israelites  were  concerned,  by  taking  with  them  a 
supply  from  the  Nile,  like  the  caravans  of  modem  days.  But 
Pharaoh  appears  to  have  followed  them  upon  the  same  track 
with  all  his  horses  and  chariots  and  horsemen  ;  and  this  oould 
not  have  taken  place  upon  any  of  the  routes  between  Cairo  and 
the  Red  Sea.  Horses  are  indeed  often  taken  across  at  the 
present  day  ;  but  then  a  supply  of  water  must  be  provided  for 
them,  usually  about  two  water-skins  for  each  horse.  Bix  of 
these  water-skins  are  a  load  for  a  camel ;  so  that  for  every  three 
horses,  there  must  be  a  camel-load  of  water.  Still  they  not 
imfrequently  die ;  and  we  saw  the  carcasses  of  several  which 
had  perished  during  the  recent  passage  of  the  Haj.  Flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  might  pass  across  ;  but  for  neat  cattle  this 
would  be  impossible,  without  a  like  supply  of  water. 

LAND  OV  GOSHEN. 

The  preceding  considerations  go  far  to  support  the  usual 
view  of  scholars  at  the  present  day,  that  the  land  of  Goshen 
lay  along  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  on  the  east  of  the  Delta, 
and  was  the  part  of  Egypt  nearest  to  Palestine.^  This  tract  is 
now  comprehended  in  the  modem  province  esh-Shiirkiyeh, 
which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abu  Za'bel  to  the 
sea,  and  from  the  desert  to  the  former  Tanaitic  branch  of  the 
Nile  ;  thus  including  also  the  valley  of  the  ancient  canal.  If 
the  Pelusiac  arm,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  were  navigable  for 
fleets  in  ancient  times,  the  Israelites  were  probably  conflned  to 
its  eastern  bank  ;  but  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  this 
stream  was  never  much  larger  than  at  present,  then  they  may 
have  spread  themselves  out  upon  the  Delta  beyond  it,  until 
restrained  by  larger  branches  of  the  Nile.*  That  the  land  of 
Goshen  lay  upon  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  is  apparent  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Israelites  practised  irrigation ;  that  it 

ofllcert  of  rank,  that  the  Tuaal  inarch  of  reals,  may  be  found    in  RoeenmnallM't 

their  armies  is  three  German  miles  a  day,  Bibl.   Geogr.  III.  p.  246  iq.    GeMoIni^ 

equal  to  twelve  geographical  miles  of  sixty  Thesaur.  Lang.  Heb.  p.  807.    Amer.  BibL 

to  the  degree.  Forced  marches  are  reckou-  Kepos.  Oct.  1882.  p.  744.    A  view  of  tha 

ed  at  five  German  miles  a  day.     In  either  various  earlier  theories  respecting  the  posi- 

case  the  whole  army  rests  every  fourth  tion  of  Goshen,  is  given  in  BeSermaan^s 

dav.  Handb.   der  bibL  Literatur,  IV.  p.  191  iq. 

'  The  usual  arguments  from  Scripture  Gesenius,  L  c 
and  the  early  writers,  on  which  this  opinion        '  See  Note  XII,  end  of  the  Yolame. 
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WM  a  land  of  seedi  figSy  yinesy  and  pomegranates ;  that  the 
people  ate  of  fish  freely  ;  while  the  enumeration  of  the  articles 
tor  which  they  longed  in  the  desert,  corresponds  remarkably 
with  the  list  given  by  Mr  Lane  as  the  food  of  the  modem 
FelUhs.*  All  this  goes  to  show,  that  the  Israelites,  when  in 
Egypt,  liyed  much  as  the  Egjrptians  do  now  ;  and  that  (}oshen 
probably  extended  further  west  and  more  into  the  Delta  than 
W  usually  been  supposed.  They  would  seem  to  have  lired 
interspersed  among  the  Egyptians  of  that  district,  perhaps  in 
separate  Tillages,  much  as  the  Copts  of  the  present  day  are 
mmgled  with  the  Muhammedans.  This  appears  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  borrowing  '^  jewels  of  gold  and  silver  '*  from 
their  Egyptian  neighbours ;  and  also  from  the  fact,  that  their 
houses  were  to  be  marked  with  blood,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  distinguished  and  spared  in  the  last  dread  plague  of  the 
Egyptians.* 

The  immediate  descendants  of  Jacob  were  doubtless  nomadio 
shepherds  like  their  forefathers,  dwelling  in  tents ;  and  probably 
drove  their  flocks  for  pasture  far  up  in  the  Wadys  of  the  desert, 
like  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  same  region.'  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  they  became  also  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  exchai^ged 
their  tents  for  more  fixed  habitations.  Even  now  there  is  a 
colony  of  the  Tawarah  Arabs,  about  fifty  families,  living  near 
Abu  Za'bel,  who  cultivate  the  soil  and  yet  dwell  in  tents.  They 
came  thither  from  Mount  Sinai  about  four  years  before  the 
French  invasion.  This  drove  them  back  for  a  time  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Ter&bin,  east  of  Suez  ;  but  they  had  acquired 
such  a  taste  for  the  eood  things  of  Egypt,  that  like  the  Isra- 
elites they  could  not  live  in  the  desert,  and  soon  returned  afler 
the  French  were  gone.  "  Now."  said  our  Arabs,  "  though  we 
acknowledge  them  as  cousins,  they  have  no  right  to  dwell  among 
us ;  nor  could  they  live  in  our  barren  mountains  after  enjoying 
so  long  the  luxuries  of  Egypt." 

The  land  of  Ooshen  was  *'  the  best  of  the  land  ; "«  and 
such  too  the  province  esh-ShOrkiyeh  has  ever  been,  down  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  remarkable  Arabic  document  translated 
D^  De  Sacy,'  containing  a  valuation  of  all  the  provinces  and 
villages  of  Egypt  in  the  year  1376,  the  province  of  the  ShOrkiyeh 

*  Doth.  II,  10.  Nob.  SO, 5.— Num.  11,  of  a  mat  Tamty  of  kiadt,  odIom  ukd 

•»  *"  W«  lOTMBbOT  CIm  fttb  w«  did  eal  in  kdu,  beAiii»  chick-pM«,  Inpina,*  •to.  ate. 

%Tft  hmfyi    tiM  CQcmBben,   uid  th«  *  Fz.  II,  S.    11,  IS.  18.  SS.  SS,  ate. 

Mlm,  aodtlMlMlui,  ftodtlMoiiioat,  and  *  Sao  aKorc,  p.  41. 

tko  gwfic*— MaMwrt  uid  Costomsor  the  *  Q^n.  47,  6  **in  tbt  bMt  of  tbt  Uad, 

Mod.  EsjptiftBii,  L  p.  243,  "Umit  food  . . .  in  the  Und  of  GotlMn.- 

«HMkli  of  tTMd  BMd0  of  mOlot  or  of  *  AbdnUntirs  RoUtko  do  fEgTpto,  pnr 

■■hi,  milk,  now  cbeoM,  •ggt^  mall  taltwi  Do  Saoy,  p.  6SS. 
Sik,  wcnwtmi  and  OMlooi,  and  foordf 
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compriseB  383  towns  and  villagesy  and  is  valued  at  1,411,875 
dinars;  a  larger  sum  than  is  put  upon  any  other  province,  with 
one  exception.  During  my  stay  in  Cairo,  I  made  many  inquiries 
respecting  this  district ;  to  which  the  uniform  reply  was,  that 
it  was  considered  as  the  best  province  in  Egypt.  Wishing  to 
obtain  more  definite  information,  I  ventured  to  request  of  Lord 
Prudhoe,  with  whom  the  Pasha  was  understood  to  be  on  a  veiy 
friendly  footing,  to  obtain  for  me,  if  possible,  a  statement  d 
the  valuation  of  the  provinces  of  Egypt.  This,  as  he  after- 
wards informed  me,  could  not  well  be  done  ;  but  he  had  asoei^ 
tained  that  the  nrovince  of  the  Bhdrkiyeh  bears  the  hu^est 
valuation  and  yields  the  largest  revenue.  He  had  himself  just 
returned  from  an  excursion  to  the  lower  parts  of  this  province, 
and  confirmed  from  his  own  observation  the  reports  of  its  fbr- 
tility.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  intersected  by  canali^ 
while  the  surface  of  the  land  is  less  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  Nile,  than  in  other  parts  of  Egypt ;  so  that  it  is  more  easily 
irrigated.  There  are  here  more  flocks  and  herds  than  anywhere 
else  in  Egypt ;  and  also  more  fishermen.  The  population  is 
half  migratory,  composed  partly  of  Fellfihs,  and  partly  of  Arabs 
from  the  adjacent  deserts  and  even  from  Svria ;  who  retain  in 
part  their  nomadic  habits,  and  frequently  remove  from  one 
village  to  another.  Yet  there  are  veiy  many  villages  whoUy 
deserted,  where  many  thousands  of  people  might  at  once  find  a 
habitation.  Even  now  another  million  at  least  might  be  sus- 
tained in  the  district ;  and  the  soil  is  capable  of  higher  tiUage 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  So  too  the  adjacent  desert,  so  far  as 
water  could  be  applied  for  irrigation,  might  be  rendered  fertile; 
for  wherever  water  is,  there  is  fertility. 

BOUTB  OF  THB  ISRAELITES  TO  THE  RED   SEA. 

From  the  land  of  Goshen  as  thus  defined  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
the  direct  and  only  route  was  along  the  valley  of  the  ancient 
canal.  The  Israelites  broke  up  from  their  rendezvous  at 
Barneses  '^  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  on  the  mor- 
row after  the  passover  ;  "^  and  proceeded  by  Succothand  Etham 
to  the  sea.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  as  to  the  identity  of 
Barneses  with  Heroopolis,  or  tne  position  of  the  latter  place,  it 
is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  the  former  town  (as  is  generally 
admitted)  lay  probably  on  the  valley  of  the  canal  in  the  middle 

girt,  not  far  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  basin  of  the 
itter  Lakes.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  point,  whether 
this  basin  anciently  formed  a  prolongation  of  the  gulf  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  as  is  supposed  by  some  ;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was 

>  Ex.12,  87.    Niini.88,8. 
i.  78,  70 
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ooTered  with  brackish  water^  and  separated  from  the  Red  Sea, 
as  now,  by  a  tract  of  higher  groond.  Nothing  more  is  needed 
for  our  present  parposCi  even  admitting  that  a  communication 
existed  from  this  basin  to  the  sea,  than  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
let, if  any,  was  already  so  small,  as  to  present  no  important 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  Israelites.' 

From  Rameses  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  according  to  the 
ling  data,  would  be  a  distance  of  some  thirty  or  thirty- 


precedi 
five  mi] 


ive  miles  ;  which  might  easily  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
Israelites  in  three  days.  A  \irm  portion  of  the  people  were 
apparently  already  collected  at  Bameses,  waiting  for  permission 
to  depart,  when  the  last  great  plague  took  plfu».  From  the 
time  when  Pharaoh  dismissed  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  night  of 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  (according  to  the  Jewish 
reckoning),  until  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day,  when  the 
people  set  off,  there  was  an  interval  of  some  thirtv  hours,  during 
which  these  leaders  could  easily  reach  Bameses  from  the  court 
of  Pharaoh,  whether  this  were  at  Memphis,  or,  as  is  more  pro- 
bable, at  Zoan  or  Tanis.* 

The  first  day's  march  brought  them  to  Succoth,  a  name 
signifying  '^  booths,''  which  might  be  applied  to  any  tem^rary 
station  or  encampment.  Whether  there  was  water  here  is  not 
mentioned  ;  and  the  position  of  the  place  cannot  be  determined. 
On  the  second  day  they  reached  Etham  *^  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness."  *  What  wilderness?  The  Israelites  after  passing 
the  Bed  Sea  are  said  in  Exodus  to  have  gone  three  days'  march 
into  the  desert  of  Shur ;  but  in  Numbers,  the  same  tract  is 
called  the  desert  of  Etham.*  It  hence  follows,  that  Etham 
mobaUy  lay  on  the  edge  of  this  eastern  desert,  perhaps  not  far 
nom  the  present  head  of  the  gulf,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  line  of  the  gulf  or  canal  May  it  not  have  stood  upon  or 
near  the  strip  cf  land  between  the  gulf  and  the  basin  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes  7 '  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
point,  from  which  the  direct  course  of  the  Israelites  to  Sinai 
would  have  led  them  around  the  present  head  of  the  gulf  and 
akog  its  eastern  side.  From  Etham  they  '*  turned"  more  to 
the  right ;  and  instead  of  passing  along  the  eastern  side,  they 
marched  down  the  western  side  of  the  arm  of  the  gulf,  to  the 
▼idnity  of  Sues.  This  movement,  apparently  so  directly  out 
of  their  course,  might  well  give  Pharaoh  occasion  to  say,  **  they 
are  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in  ; " 

'  8m  Not*  Xin,  csd  of  ClM  Tolmne.  *  Ex.  15,  tS.    Nom.  8S,  8. 

*  TW  r'wlnift  dIkm  CIm  teen*  of  Um  *  lliis  Tiew  would  be  topportad  bj  tho 
mhwelm  of  Moms  bi  the  region  of  Zoan.  F^^rptuui  etymclogj  which  JabkMitkj  •»- 
H.  78,  IS.  48.  drna  to  tho  name  Eduun,  riz.  ATIOM, 

"»JLlS,M.    Kam.88,6.  •'Border  of  tho  Sm.* 
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and  lead  bim  to  pursue  them  with  his  horsemen  and  chariots, 
in  the  hope  of  speedily  overtaking  and  forcing  them  to  return.^ 
The  position  of  Migdol,  Pi-haheroth,  and  Baal-Zephon,  can- 
not of  coarse  be  determined ;  except  that  they  probably  were 
on  or  near  the  neat  plain  back  of  Suez.  If  the  wells  of  'Ajrtid 
and  Bir.Suweis  were  then  in  existence,  they  would  naturally 
mark  the  sites  of  towns  ;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  either 
for  or  against  such  an  hypothesis.  That  this  point,  so  important 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Bed  Sea,  was  already  occupied  by  a 
town,  perhaps  Baal-Zephon,  is  not  improbable.  A  few  centuries 
later  several  cities  lay  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  these  must  have  had 
wells,  or  there  were  more  fountains  than  at  present.  In  this 
plain,  the  Israelites  would  have  abundant  si)ace  fer  their  en- 
campment. 

PASBAGB  OF  THB  BED   SKA. 

The  question  here  has  respect  to  the  part  of  the  sea  where 
the  passage  took  place.  This  many  writers  and  travellers  have 
assumed  to  be  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Taw&rik, 
south  of  B&s  'Atfikah ;  principally  perhaps  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Israelites  passed  down  that  valley.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  views,  this  could  not  well  have  taken  place  ; 
and  therefore,  if  they  crossed  at  that  point,  they  must  first  have 
passed  down  around  B&s  'At&kah  and  encamped  in  the  plain  at 
the  mouth  of  the  valley. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  has  often  been  embarrassed, 
bv  not  sufficiently  attending  to  the  circumstances  narrated  by 
the  sacred  historian  ;  which  are,  in  the  main  points,  the  follow- 
ing. The  Israelites,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, — on  their  left  and 
in  front  the  sea,  on  their  right  Jebel  'At&kah,  and  behind  them 
the  Egyptians, — began  to  despair  of  escape,  and  to  murmur 
against  Moses.  The  Lord  now  directed  Moses  to  stretch  out  his 
rod  over  the  sea  ;  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  flow  (Heb.  go) 
by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry ; 
and  the  waters  were  divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  (ground)  ;  and  the 
waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their 
left.  The  Egyptians  pursued  and  went  in  after  them  ;  and  in 
the  morning  watch,  the  Lord  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians. 
And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  re- 
turned to  his  strength  when  the  morning  appeared,  and  the 
Egyptians  fled  against  it ;  and  the  waters  returned  and  covered 
all  the  host  of  Pharaoh.* 

In  this  narration  there  are  two  main  points,  on  which 

>  Ex.  14,  2.  8  sq.  *  Ex.  14,  11.  12.  21—28 
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the  whole  qa^tion  may  be  said  to  turn.  The  first  ib,  the 
means  or  iiiBtniment  with  which  the  miracle  was  wrought.  The 
Lord,  it  is  said,  caused  the  sea  to  go  (or  to  flow  out)  6y  a  strong 
easi  windL  The  miracle  therefore  is  represented  as  mediate ; 
not  a  direct  suspension  of,  or  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
but  a  miraculous  adaptation  of  those  laws  to  produce  a  required 
result.  It  was  wrought  by  natural  means  supematuraUy  applied. 
For  this  reason  we  are  here  entitled  to  look  only  for  the  natural 
effects  arising  from  the  operation  of  such  a  cause.  In  the  some- 
what indefimte  phraseology  of  the  Hebrew,  an  east  wind  means 
any  wind  from  the  eastern  quarter  ;  and  would  include  the  N. 
EL  wind,  which  often  prevails  in  this  region.  Now  it  will  be 
obvious  from  the  inspection  of  any  good  map  of  the  gulf,'  that 
a  strong  N.  E.  wind  acting  here  upon  the  ebo  tide,  would  neces- 
sarily lutve  the  effect  to  drive  out  tne  waters  from  the  small  arm 
of  the  sea  which  runs  up  by  Suez,  and  also  fiom  the  end  of  the 
gulf  itself^  leaving  the  shsJlower  portions  dry  ;  while  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  arm,  which  was  anciently  broader  and 
deeper  than  at  present,  would  still  remain  covered  with  water. 
Thus  the  waters  would  be  divided,  and  be  a  wall  (or  defence)  to 
the  Israelites  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Nor  will  it  be 
less  obvious  from  a  similar  inspection,  that  in  no  other  part  of 
the  whole  mlf^  would  a  N.  E.  wind  act  in  the  same  manner  to 
drive  out  the  waters.  On  this  ground,  then,  the  hypothesis  of 
a  passage  through  the  sea  opposite  to  Wady  Taw&rik,  would  be 
untenable. 

The  second  main  point  has  respect  to  the  interval  of  time 
during  which  the  passage  was  effected.  It  was  night ;  for  the 
Lord  caused  the  sea  to  so  (out) ''  all  night ;  **  and  when  the 
morning  appeared,  it  had  already  returned  in  its  strength  ;  for 
the  Iigyptians  were  overwhelmed  in  the  morning  watch.  If  then, 
as  is  most  probable,  the  wind  thus  miraculously  sent,  acted  upon 
the  ebb  tide  to  drive  out  the  waters  during  the  niftht  to  a  fiur 
greater  extent  than  usual,  we  still  cannot  assume  that  this  ex- 
traordinary ebb,  thus  brought  about  by  natural  means,  would 
continue  more  than  three  or  four  hours  at  the  most.  The  Isra^ 
elites  were  probably  on  the  alert,  and  entered  upon  the  passage 
as  soon  as  the  way  was  practicable  ;  but  as  the  wind  must  have 
acted  for  some  time  before  the  reauired  effect  would  be  produced, 
we  cannot  well  assume  that  they  set  off  before  the  middle 
watch,  or  towards  midnight.  Before  the  morning  watch  or  two 
o|clock,  they  had  probably  completed  the  passage  ;  for  the  Egyp- 
taans  had  entered  after  them,  and  were  destroyed  before  the 
morning  appeared.     As  the  Israelites  numbered  more  than  two 

*  ZtftMHj  NMmhi'i  Tab.  XXIV.  ia  Us  B«Mhr.  ttm  AnbiM. 
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inillionB  of  peraons,  besides  flocks  and  herds,  they  would  of 
course  be  able  to  pass  but  slowly.  If  the  jMurt  left  dry  were 
broad  enough  to  enable  them  to  cross  in  a  body  one  thousand 
abreast,  which  would  require  a  space  of  more  tlum  half  a  mfle 
in  breadth  (and  is  perhaps  the  largest  supposition  admissible), 
still  the  column  would  be  more  than  two  thousand  persons  in 
depth ;  and  in  all  probability  could  not  have  extended  less 
than  two  miles.  It  would  then  have  occupied  at  least  an  hom* 
in  passing  over  its  own  length,  or  in  entering  the  sea  ;  and  de- 
ducting tnis  {torn  the  largest  time  intervening  before  the  Egyp- 
tians must  also  have  entered  the  sea,  there  will  remain  only 
time  enough,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the  body  of  the  Isra- 
elites to  have  passed  at  the  most  over  a  space  of  three  or  fom* 
miles.  This  circumstance  is  &tal  to  the  hypothesis  of  their 
having  crossed  fit)m  Wady  Tawftrik  ;  since  tne  breadth  of  the 
sea  at  that  point,  according  to  Niebuhr's  measurement,  is  three 
German  or  twelve  geogr.  miles,  equal  to  a  whole  day's  journey.^ 

All  the  precedmg  considerations  tend  conclusively  to  limit 
the  place  of  passage  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez.  The  jpart 
left  dry  might  have  been  withm  the  arm  which  sets  up  from 
the  gtdf,  which  Ib  now  two  thirds  of  a  mile  wide  in  its  narrowest 
part,  and  was  probably  once  wider ;  or  it  might  have  been  to 
the  southward  of  this  arm,  where  the  broad  shoals  are  still  left 
bare  at  the  ebb,  and  the  channel  is  sometimes  forded.  If  simi- 
lar shoals  might  be  supposed'  to  have  anciently  existed  in  this 
part,  the  latter  supposition  would  be  the  most  probable.  The 
Israelites  would  then  naturally  have  crossed  from  the  shore  west 
of  Suez  in  an  oblique  direction,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
from  shore  to  shore.  In  this  case  there  is  room  for  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  miracle  to  be  amply  satisfied. 

To  the  former  supposition,  that  the  passage  took  place 
through  the  arm  of  the  gulf  above  Suez,  it  is  sometimes  object- 
ed, tlmt  there  could  not  be  in  that  part  space  and  depth  enough 
of  water,  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  manner 
related.  It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  this  arm  was 
anciently  both  wider  and  deeper  ;  and  also,  that  the  sea  in  its 
reflux  would  not  only  return  with  the  usual  power  of  the  flood 
tide,  but  with  a  far  greater  force  and  depth,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  thus  extraordinarily  driven  out  by  a  N.  E.  wind. 
It  would  seem  moreover  to  be  implied  in  the  triumphal  song  of 
Mose^  on  this  occasion,  that  on  the  return  of  the  sea,  the  wind 
was  also  changed,  and  acted  to  drive  in  the  flood  upon  the 
Egyptians.*    Even  now  caravans  never  cross  the  foni  above 

'  Niebnhx^B  Reiaebeschr.  L  p.  251.  *  Ex.  16,  10;  oomp.  yerae  8. 
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Sues ;  and  it  is  conaidored  dangerous,  except  at  quite  low 
water.* 

Our  own  observation  on  the  spot,  led  both  my  companion  and 
myself  to  incline  to  -the  other  supposition,  that  the  passage 
took  place  across  shoals  adjacent  to  Suez  on  the  south  and  south- 
west. But  among  the  many  changes  which  have  occurred  here 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  decide  with 
certainty  as  to  the  precise  spot ;  nor  is  this  necessary.  Either 
of  the  above  suppositions  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  case  ; 
on  either  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  was  equally  great,  and 
the  arm  of  Jehovah  alike  gloriously  revealed. 

'  Ib  1799,  Oen.  Bonaparte  b  retaining  end  hli  laite  were  ezpoeed  to  the  greeteet 
from  'AjtOi  If  Aae  ettempcod  the  Ibrd.  It  dancer,  ahhongb  tbej  had  gvidee  veD  ae- 
wae  elrMidr  late  and  grew  daHi ;  the  tide  qoainted  with  the  grooiid.  See  Nolo  of 
f«e,  aod  flowed  with  greater  rapiditj  than  l>n  Bola-Ajm^,  Deeor.  de  rE^jrpIti  Aatiq. 
had  been  ezpeetedx  to  that  tbe  QenBral  MenuLp.  197  eq. 
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FROM    SUEZ    TO    MOUNT    SINAI. 

Friday,  March  16^A,  1838.— Having  seen  all  that  Suea 
offers  to  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  we  were  glad  to  leave  it 
again  this  day.  We  took  the  longer  route  around  the  head  of 
the  arm  or  inlet,  in  order  to  examine  the  make  of  the  land; 
though  most  persons  send  only  their  camels  round,  and  them- 
selves cross  at  the  ferry.  Setting  off  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  we 
passed  to  the  left  of  Tell  Eolzum,  and  taking  a  course  N.^E. 
reached  at  2.35  the  mounds  of  the  ancient  canaL  The  ground 
all  the  way  is  a  hard  gravelly  plain,  slightly  elevated  above  the 
water,  and  sloping  gently  towards  it.  The  banks  of  the  ancient 
canal  are  very  distinct,  here  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  running 
parallel  to  each  other  thirty  or  forty  yards  apart,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  in  a  northerly  direction.'  The  route  of  the  Haj 
crosses  them  at  a  point  still  further  north.  We  now  turned 
E.  S.  E.  descending  to  the  lower  level  or  bed  of  the  inlet,  where 
the  ground  soon  began  to  bear  every  mark  of  being  occasionally 
oveillowed  ;  the  flood  tide  evidently  at  some  seasons  extending 
far  up  to  the  northward.  The  bottom  was  fine  sand,  like  the 
drift  sand  of  the  desert,  hardened  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and 
covered  in  some  places  with  a  saline  efflorescence.  Here  wo 
silently  glided  out  of  Africa  into  Asia,  without  knowing  the 
precise  hne  of  division.  At  3  o'clock,  Suez  bearing  S.  25°  W. 
we  again  changed  our  course  to  S.  by  E.  which  we  kept  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

In  half  an  hour  more  we  came  to  low  hills  of  sand  and 
gravel,  connected  with  the  desert  on  our  left.  Among  these 
hills,  tracts  of  low  land  of  the  character  just  described  run  up  to 

'  See  in  Note  XI,  end  of  the  yolnme. 
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the  N.  E.  and  E.  for  a  great  distance  ;  Bhowing  that  the  upper 
part  of  this  arm  once  spread  itself  out  into  a  large  bay,  in 
which  these  hills  were  islands,  if  they  then  existed.  One  such 
ap|iarent  inlet  towards  the  N.  E.  was  veiy  large  and  distinctly 
marked.  We  were  nowhere  able  to  see  the  water  on  ourri^ht ; 
and  could  not  determine  how  far  up  it  extended  at  the  tmie  ; 
partly  from  the  lowness  of  the  ground,  and  jMurtly  on  account  of 
the  mirage^  which  gave  to  the  whole  tract  m  that  direction  the 
appearance  of  a  lake.  At  3.55  we  left  the  low  lands  entirely, 
and  came  again  upon  a  mvelly  plain ;  from  which,  half  an 
hour  after,  the  town  bore  due  west,  about  an  hour  distant.  At 
ten  minutes  past  5  o'clock  we  encamped  upon  this  desert  plain, 
Sues  bearing  from  us  N.  N.  W. 

The  nature  of  the  tract  we  had  thus  passed  over,  strongly 
indicates,  that  the  arm  of  the  gulf  which  now  runs  up  north  of 
Sues,  was  anciently  not  much  wider  at  its  entrance  than  at 
present ;  while  further  north  it  spread  itself  out  into  a  broader  and 
deeper  bay.  Parallel  to  the  gulf  on  the  east  runs  the  long  range 
of  mountains  called  er-R&hfm,  which  seem  to  be  little  merer 
than  an  ascent  to  the  high  plateau  of  the  interior  desert.  They 
are  some  four  or  five  hours  distant  from  the  shore  of  the  gulf; 
and  the  tract  between  is  here  a  gravelly  desert  plain,  sometimes 
interrupted  by  low  ridges  and  hills,  running  in  various  direc- 


The  place  where  we  encamped  was  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
distant  from  Sues  ;  and  probably  it  was  in  this  vicinity  that  the 
children  of  Israel  came  out  upon  the  eastern  shore.  Here,  at 
our  evening  devotions,  and  near  the  spot  where  it  was  composed 
and  first  sung,  we  read,  and  felt  in  its  full  force,  the  magnifi- 
cent triumphal  song  of  Moses :  '^  The  Lord  hath  triumphed 
doriously  ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  he  hath  thrown  into  the  sea." 
We  then  laid  us.  down  in  peace  and  slept ;  for  the  Lord  caused 
us  also  to  dwell  here  in  safety. 

Saturday^  March  llik.  At  6.20  we  were  again  upon  our 
camels,  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  balmy  air  of  the 
morning.  The  weather  of  yesterday  had  been  fine ;  and  it 
oootinued  so  through  this  and  many  succeeding  days.  Our 
coarse  all  day  varied  between  S.  by  E.  and  S.  S.  £.  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  but  for  the  most  part  at  some  distance 
from  it.  At  7  o'clock  we  crossed  the  track  leading  from  the 
ferry  of  Sues  to  the  fountain  N&ba',  or,  as  it  was  called  by  our 
Arabs,  el-Ghurkfldeh,  from  which  that  town  is  supplied  with 
water  for  drinking.  From  this  point  the  fountain  was  apparently 
three  miles  distant.  Some  of  our  Arabs  went  with  a  camel  for 
water  ;  while  we  kept  on  our  way,  sending  one  of  our  servants 
with  them  to  see  that  the  skins  were  well  rinsed.     According  to 
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'  hiB  report,  the  fbantain  is  a  mere  excayation  in  the  plajn  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  Band-hillocks,  ahasin  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  with  stone  steps  to  go  down  into 
it.  In  this  basin  the  water,  which  is  quite  brackish,  boils  up 
continually  and  stands  two  or  three  feet  deep,  without  any  out- 
let ;  furnishing  enough  to  supply  two  hundred  camel-loads  at 
once.  About  twenty  camels  were  then  there,  taking  loads  of 
water  for  Suez. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  a  very  gradual  ascent  lay  before  us, 
which  terminated  at  8  o'clock  in  a  steep  descent.  From  the 
brow  of  the  latter  we  had  a  wide  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  low 
plain  before  us,  in  which  a  few  stunted  palm  trees  marked  the 
situation  of  'Aytln  Milsa,  the  fountains  of  Moses.  On  the  west 
of  the  sea,  the  barren  peaks  of  'At&kah  and  Deraj  rose  lofty 
and  dark ;  and  between  them  was  spread  out  the  broad  plain  of 
Wady  Tawftrik.  On  our  left,  further  to  the  south,  a  single  peak 
in  the  range  of  er-Rfthah  formed  a  sort  of  land-mark,  which  we 
had  already  seen  from  Suez  ;  it  is  called  Tfiset  Sfidr,  lying  at 
the  head  of  the  Wady  of  that  name.  We  reached  'Ajtin  Mtsa 
half  an  hour  afterwards.  Here  I  counted  seven  fountains,  several 
of  them  mere  recent  excavations  in  the  sand,  in  which  a  little 
brackish  water  was  standing.  Others  were  older  and  more  abun- 
dant ;  but  the  water  is  dark-coloured  and  brackish,  and  deposits 
a  hard  substance  as  it  rises  ;  so  that  mounds  have  been  formed 
around  these  larger  springs,  on  the  top  of  which  the  water  flows 
out  and  runs  down  for  a  few  yards,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  sand. 
We  did  not  remark  that  the  water  was  warm,  as  reported  by 
Monconys  and  others.  The  Arabs  call  the  northernmost  spring 
sweet ;  but  we  could  not  perceive  that  it  differed  much  from 
the  others.  One  of  them  has  a  small  rude  drain  laid  with  stones, 
a  few  paces  long,  which  the  French  have  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a  Venetian  aqueduct.*  About  twenty  stunted  untrimmed 
palm  trees,  or  rather  palm  bushes,  grow  round  about  in  the  arid 
sand.  A  patch  of  barley,  a  few  rods  square,  was  irrigated  from 
one  or  two  of  the  more  southern  fountains.  The  barley  was 
now  in  the  ear  ;  and  we  counted  six  men  busy  in  frightening  away 
the  little  birds  called  Semmdneh ;  thus  showing  the  value 
attached  to  the  only  s{)Ot  of  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  Suez, 
to  which  place  they  belonged.  There  were  also  a  few  cabbage 
plants.  Near  the  fountains  is  a  low  mound  of  rubbiah  with 
fragments  of  tiles  and  pottery,  and  some  foundations  visible  on 

^  See  Monge  in  Descr.  de  TEgypte,  Et.  time  awore  of  thii  hjrpotlieaiB,  and  did  not 

Mod.  I.  p.  409  sq.    Laborde's  Map. — M.  therefore  examine  the  coast     But  there  is 

Monge  speaks  of  this  aqueduct  as  extend-  nothing  around  the  springs  which  indicates 

ing  down  to  the  sea  so  as  to  form  a  water-  it    See  also  Marmontfs  Voyage,  Tom.  IV, 

ing-plaoa  for  ships.    We  were  not  at  the  p.  168,  Bmx.  1887. 
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the  top,  apparently  marlring  the  site  of  a  fonner  Tillage.^  BAb 
'AtAkah  bore  from  here  8.  70**  W. 

Immediately  south  of  these  fountains,  the  path  rises  over 
fluid-hills.  At  9.35  we  crossed  Wady  er-ReiyAneh  running  to- 
wards the  sea ;  as  do  all  the  following  Wadys.  An  hour  further 
on,  a  path  branched  off  to  the  left,  towards  the  mountain  at 
the  head  of  Wady  Sodr,  where  the  Arabs  Ter&bln  have  their 
chief  encampment.  We  came  to  Wady  KOrdhlyeh  at  11.35  ; 
not  a  plain  as  Burckhardt  says  ;  *  for  the  Bedawln  usually  give 
names  onlv  to  the  Wadys,  and  not  to  the  plains  between.  The 
road  contmues  over  a  gravelly  tract  of  several  hours  in  extent. 
At  12^  o'clock  a  path  went  off  more  to  the  right,  which  leads 
along  the  shore  to  the  fountain  Abu  Suweirah  near  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Wardfin,  and  so  to  the  warm  springs  of  Jebel  Ham- 
mim.  Soon  after  1  o'clock  we  crossed  Wady  el-Ahtha  coming 
down  through  the  plain.  All  these  Wadys  are  mere  depres- 
sions in  the  desert,  with  only  a  few  scattered  herbs  and  shrubs, 
DOW  withered  and  parched  with  drought.  Along  these  plains 
we  first  saw  scattered  rocks  of  coral  formation  ;  which  we  after- 
wards found  also  in  the  adjacent  hills.  At  4.10  we  encamped 
near  the  middle  of  Wady.  SOdr,  a  broad  tract  on  a  level  with 
the  plain,  along  which  the  mountain-torrents  sweep  down  to 
the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  drift  sand,  which  accumulates  in 
mounds  around  the  shrubs  and  low  trees.  Here  were  a  few 
stunted  tamarisk  trees,  and  many  herbs  and  shrubs ;  so  that 
oar  camels  found  better  pasture  than  heretofore.  The  peak 
Ttaet  SOdr  bore  nearly  east,  at  the  head  of  the  Wady.' 

The  former  mountain  is  so  called  (Cup  of  SQdr)  from  a  foun- 
tain near  it  which  runs  towards  Wady  SOdr.  Here  are  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Terftbin,  who  dwell  chiefly  in  the  moun- 
tains er-R4hah,  but  visit  also  the  fountain  Abu  Suweirah,  and 
claim  the  whole  territory  from  opposite  Suez  to  Wady  GhOrQn- 
deL  They  are  poor  and  few,  not  numbering  in  all  more  than 
twenty-five  tents  or  some  forty  families.  Those  Ter&bin  are  re- 
garded by  the  Tawarah  as  strangers  here,  a  colony  from  the 
main  tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  occupies  the  country  south 
of  Gasa,  and  is  very  rich  in  flocks  and  herds.  Their  territory 
as  above  described,  besides  the  two  fountains  just  mentioned, 
includes  also  those  of  Mab'tik,  N&ba'  and  'AyOn  MOsa  in  the 
north  ;  as  well  as  those  of  Haw&rah  and  Wady  GhQrandel  in 
the  south. 

With  our  Tawarah  guides,  we  had  every  reason  to  be  satis- 

'  M.  MongA  rrgvdii  tliii  m  th«  former  "  Hm  nortbemmott  Mak  of  Jrbal  *AU- 
rfit  of  a  pottery,  when  Mrthen  tcmoU  kah  boro  N.  M^  W.  Tbo  nartfaofa  csd  of 
vwt  mmmmhetand  on  Cbo  fpoC,  in  order  lo  Jebel  Deng  or  KuUlah,  N.  B9^  W.  Sovth- 
tmnj  avAj  water;  Deter,  de  fflgypia,  L  e.     am  end  of  tho  «m«  S.  63^  W. 

*  Traralt  b  Sjria,  ato.  p.  470. 
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fled.  They  wei^  good  natured  obliging  fellows,  ready  and  deei- 
I0U8  to  do  for  U8  everything  we  wished,  so  fitr  as  it  was  in  their 
power,  Beshftrah  had  the  command,  and  took  charge  of  the 
-^arranp;ements  for  encamping  at  night  and  setting  off  in  the 
monung ;  but  in  other  respects  all  seemed  to  be  mucb  on  a  foot- 
ing. They  walked  lightly  and  gaily  by  our  side ;  often  out- 
stripping the  camels  for  a  time,  and  then  as  often  lagging  be- 
hind ;  and  they  seldom  seemed  tired  at  night.  Like  all  the 
Tawarah  they  wore  turbans,  and  not  the  K^iyeh  of  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  deserts.  Shoes  and  stockings  are  luxuries  which 
neither  their  poverty  nor  their  habits  permit  them  to  indulge 
in ;  and  their  sandals  were  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive 
kind,  made  of  the  thick  skin  of  a  species  of  fish  caught  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Some  of  the  men  had  old  muskets  with  match-locks ; 
the  barrels  mostly  very  long  and  apparently  of  Turkish  or 
western  manufacture ;  while  the  stocks  and  locks  were  ruder, 
and  evidently  made  among  themselves.  Several  of  our  Arabs, 
and  others  whom  we  saw  with  camels,  carried  in  their  hands  a 
small  stick  or  staff  about  three  feet  long,  having  a  crook  at  the 
top  with  an  oblong  head  parallel  to  the  staff,  and  cut  in  a  pecu- 
liar form.  This  is  only  worth  mentioning,  as  presenting  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  permanency  of  oriental  customs ; 
for  this  very  stick,  precisely  in  the  same  form,  appears  in  the 
hands  of  figures  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  Theban  tem- 


We  had  paid  at  Cairo  one  hundred  piastres  in  advance  for 
each  of  our  camels,  with  the  express  agreement  that  nothing 
more  was  to  be  demanded  until  the  end  of  the  journey  ;  yet  on 
arriving  at  Suez,  Besh&rah  came  to  us  in  quite  a  humble  mood, 
saying  that  all  the  money  received  at  Cairo  had  been  paid  out 
for  necessaries  and  for  former  debts,  and  that  now  they  had 
nothing  wherewith  to  buy  provisions  and  fodder.  To  us  it  was 
a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  we  gave  them  money  then  or 
afterwards,  so  long  as  we  took  care  not  to  advance  them  their 
full  pay ;  and  we  therefore  yielded  to  their  entreaty  in  this 
respect.  It  was  of  course  our  wish  and  endeavour  in  all  things 
to  deal  with  them  kindly,  and  treat  them  as  men  ;  and  in  this 
way  we  won  their  confidence  and  received  from  them  kindness 
in  return.  Travellers  often  complain  of  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Bedawin,  and  of  the  impositions  attempted  by  them  ;  and  pro- 
bably not  without  reason ;  but  the  fault,  I  apprehend,  most  fre- 
quently lies  on  the  side  of  the  traveller  himself.  He  cannot 
usually  converse  with  his  guides  except  through  an  interpreter, 
who  is  to  them  an  object  of  suspicion  or  contempt ;  and  the 

'  See  RoaeUini   Monumenti   Storici,  Plates  XLH,  CXXI,  CXXU,  CXXXIV,  and 
•everal  others. 
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timTdler  thiiB  becomes  himself  tiMpectedy  and  soBpects  ihem  in 
torn,  until  even  their  most  harmless  movements  are  distorted 
and  ascribed  to  hostile  motives.  Not  unfrequently  too,  the 
stranger  undertakes  to  carry  his  point  by  threats  and  violence  ; 
and  he  may  thus  succeed  for  the  moment ;  but  he  will  find  in 
the  endy  that  instead  of  friends^  he  has  made  enemies  ;  and  he 
will  leave  behind  no  good  name,  either  for  himself  or  for  his 
countrymen  who  may  come  after  him.  Kind  words  and  a  timely 
appeal  to  their  palates  and  stomachs,  are  a  cheaper  and  fiur  more 
efficacious  means  of  carrying  a  point  with  the  Bedawln,  than 
hard  words  and  browbeating.  Had  we  adopted  the  latter  course 
with  our  guides,  I  doubt  not  we  should  have  found  them  as  wilful 
and  obstinate  as  they  have  sometimes  been  represented. 

Sunday,  March  18th.  We  remained  encamped  all  day  in 
Wady  Slidr.  We  had  determined,  before  setting  off  from  Cairo, 
always  to  rest  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  if  possible  ;  and  during 
all  our  journeys  in  the  Holy  Land,  we  were  never  compelled  to 
break  over  this  rule  but  once.  Strange  as  it  may  at  first  seem, 
these  Sabbaths  in  the  desert  had  a  peculiar  charm  ;  and  left  upon 
the  mind  an  impression  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

We  had  maae  no  agreement  with  our  Arabs  on  this  point ; 
leaving  it  to  time  and  circumstances  to  open  the  way  for  such  an 
arrangement.  On  mentioning  to  them  yesterday  our  wish  to 
lie  by  for  to-day,  they  made  no  objection,  and  were  quite  ready 
to  gratify  us.  The  poor  fellows  set  no  value  on  time  ;  and  when 
a  iMirgain  is  once  made,  whether  they  spend  ten  days  or  fifteen 
upon  the  way,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  theuL  We  gave 
them  rice  for  their  dinner,  and  thus  afforded  them  auite  a  feast. 
One  of  them  had  sore  eyes  ;  and  we  were  glad  for  his  sake  and 
oar  own,  that  we  had  brought  with  us  a  supply  of  eye- water. 

About  noon  three  men  on  camels  came  up  and  stopped  near 
lu  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night.  One  was  a  young  monk, 
a  sort  of  noviciate  in  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai ;  another  a 
Greek  priest  firom  Philippopolis  ;  and  the  third  a  Wallachian 
pilgrim  ;  all  on  their  way  to  the  convent.  They  kept  near  us 
dufinff  several  of  the  following  days. 

Monday^  March  19th.  We  rose  early  and  set  off  with  the 
rising  sun  ;  which,  throwing  its  mellow  beams  across  the  gulf| 
gave  us  a  distinct  view  of  the  dark  &ce  of  'Atdkah,  and  of  the 
more  southern  KulAlah  (as  our  Arabs  called  it)  with  its  long 
ridge,  and  of  the  broad  Wady  TawArik  between  these  two  moun- 
tains. Keepinff  on  our  way  over  the  same  irreat  plain,  we 
reached  at  9^  aclock  the  north  side  of  Wady  Ward&n,  a  broad 
strip  like  Wady  SQdr,  marked  hj  torrent-beds  and  drifts  of 
sand.  In  it  towards  the  sea-shore  is  the  fountain  Abu  Suweirah, 
which  usually  affords  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  water ;  but 
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dries  up  when  ihe-rains  fisdl  for  a  season.  Here  was  the  soene 
of  an  interesting  story  of  ArabwarjEsure,  related  hj  Burckhaidl* 
The  monntiEunson  the  east  still  bore  the  general  name  er-B&hiJi ; 
but  different  parts  were  now  named  after  the  Wadys  wMch 
descend  from  them ;  as  T&set  Sfidr,  Jebel  WardAn,  and  the  like. 
Near  the  head  of  Wady  Ward&n,  a  range  of  hflls  comes  off 
from  these  mountains  in  a  S.  W.  direction ;  whfle  near  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Wady  a  low  chain  of  sand-hills  begins  on 
the  right|  and  runs  towards  the  8.  E.  These  unite  about  four 
hours  from  Wady  Ward&n,  and  terminate  the  great  plain.  At 
12  o'clock  we  entered  among  the  hillsi  the  rocKl  winding  for  a 
time  imder  the  eastern  side  of  two  high  hills  or  banks  of  sand 
and  pebbles;  and  after  twenty-five  minutes  crossed  a  ridse 
where  we  had  the  first  view  of  Jebel  HammAm,  beaiinff  soutL 
The  way  continued  amoi^  hills  of  limestohe  formation,  all 
equally  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  some  of  them  ezhibitii^  an 
abundance  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  lime.  Twenty  minutes 
further  brought  us  to  the  small  Wady  el-'Amftrah,  having  in  it  a 
few  scattered  shrubs.  At  21  o'clock  we  passed  a  large  square 
rock  lying  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  our  right.  It  is  called 
Hajr  er-Kukk&b,  ^^  Stone  of  tho  Eiders/'  and  is  mentioned  by 
Niebuhr.  Fifteen  minutes  beyond  this,  we  came  to  the  foun- 
tain Haw&rah,  lyin^  to  the  left  of  the  road  on  a  large  mound, 
composed  of  a  whitish  rocky  substance  formed  apparently  by 
the  deposites  of  the  fountain  during  the  lapse  of  ages.  No 
stream  was  now  flowing  fix)m  it ;  though  there  are  traces  of 
running  water  round  alK)ut.  The  basin  is  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  tho  water  about  two  feet  deep.  Its  taste  is  un- 
pleasant, saltish,  and  somewhat  bitter  ;  but  we  could  not  per- 
ceive that  it  was  very  much  worse  than  that  of  'Ay(in  Mtisa  ; 
perhaps  because  we  were  not  yet  connoisseurs  in  bad  water.  The 
Arabs  however  pronounce  it  bitter,  and  consider  it  as  the  worst 
water  in  all  these  regions.  Yet  when  pinched  they  drink  of  it ; 
and  our  camels  also  drank  freely.  Near  by  the  spring  were  two 
stunted  palm  trees  ;  and  round  about  it  many  bushes  of  the  shrub 
Ghurkud,  now  in  blossom.*  This  is  a  low  bushy  thorny  shrub, 
producing  a  small  fruit  which  ripens  in  June,  not  unlike  the 
barberry,  very  juicy  and  slightly  acidulous.  The  Ghurkiid  seems 
to  delight  in  a  saline  soil ;  for  we  found  it  growing  around  all 
the  brackish  fountains  which  we  afterwards  fell  in  with,  during 
our  journeys  in  and  around  Palestine.  In  the  midst  of  parched 
deserts,  as  in  the  Ghdr  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  heat 

*  Page  471.  I  ahall  rwmr  to  the  same  Arab.  p.  LXVL  More  oorrecdj  Nkraria 
t^Uxrj  further  on,  in  apeaking  of  the  charao-  tridmUUa  of  Deifontaines ;  Flora  Atlant  I. 
tar  of  the  Tawarah.  872.    Ckunp.  Qeaenios'  Note  on  Borok- 

*  Pn^amm  retunm,  Fonk.  Flora.  £g.  hardt^  p.  1082. 
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was  iniense  and  the  fountainB  briny,  the  red  berries  of  this  plant 
oAen  afforded  us  a  nratefol  refreshment. 

The  fountain  of  HawArah  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt.  Pococke  perhaps  saw  it ;  though  his  language  is 
quite  indefinite.*  Niebuhr  passed  this  way ;  but  his  guides  did 
not  point  it  out  to  him  ;  probably  because  the  Arabs  make  no 
account  of  it  as  a  watering-place.  Since  Burckhardt's  day  it 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  bitter  fountain  Marah, 
which  the  Israelites  reached  after  three  days'  march  without 
water  in  the  desert  of  Shur."  The  position  of  the  spring  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  tally  very  exactly  with  this  supposi- 
tion«  After  having  passed  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Israelites  would 
naturally  supply  themselves  from  the  fountains  of  NAba'  and 
'Ajtrn  MtlBa  ;  and  from  the  latter  to  Haw&rah  is  a  distance  of 
about  sixteen  and  a  half  hours,  or  thirty-three  geographical  miles ; 
which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  for  them  a  good  three  days' 
journey.  On  the  route  itself  there  is  no  water  ;  but  near  the 
sea  is  now  the  small  fountain  Abu  Suweirah,  which  may  then 
Imve  been  dry  or  not  have  existed ;  and  in  the  mountains  on 
the  left  is  the  '^  Cup  of  Sodr/'  several  hours  from  the  road  and 
probably  unknown  to  the  Israelites.  I  see  therefore  no  valid 
objection  to  the  above  hypothesis.  The  fountain  lies  at  the 
specified  distance,  and  on  their  direct  route  ;  for  there  is  no 
probabilit V  that  they  passed  by  the  lower  and  longer  road  along 
the  sea-uiore.  We  made  particular  inquiries,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  name  Marah  still  exists,  as  reported  by  Shaw '  and 
others ;  but  neither  the  Tawarah  Arabs,  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
Sues,  nor  the  monks  of  the  convent,  so  fitr  as  we  could  learn, 
had  ever  heard  of  it.  Travellers  have  probably  been  led  into 
error  by  the  name  of  Wady  el-'AmArah ;  or  possibly  bv  el- 
Markhih,  a  fountain  nearly  two  days'  journey  further  south,  on 
the  lower  route  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Tilr. 

Burckhardt  suggests  that  the  Israelites  may  have  rendered 
the  water  of  MarabjNilatable,  by  mingling  with  it  the  juice  of 
the  berries  of  the  GhQrkQd.*  The  process  would  be  a  very 
simple  one,  and  doubtless  effectual ;  and  the  presence  of  this 
shrub  around  all  brackish  fountains,  wotild  cause  the  remedy  to 
be  always  at  hand.  But  as  the  Israelites  broke  up  from  Egypt 
OQ  the  morrow  of  Easter,  and  reached  Marah  apparently  not 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks  later,  the  season  for  these  berries 
would  hardly  liave  arrived.  We  made  frequent  and  diligent 
inquiries,  whether  any  process  is  now  known  among  the  Bedawin 
Sx  thus  sweetening  bad  water,  either  by  means  of  the  juice  of 

*  Tr«««k  L  p.  1S9.  IbL  >  Trmrd^  4to.  p.  814. 

•BK.15,S8iq.    Niim.S8,S.  «  Tim?«lt  fai  S/rk,  F  474. 
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berries,  or  the  bark  or  leaves  of  any  tree  or  plant ;  but  we  ware 
invariaUy  answered  in  the  negative.^ 

Proceeding  on  our  way,  in  half  an  hoar  we  had  on  oar  left 
a  small  plain  or  basin,  called  Nukeia'  el-FtHl,  in  which  water 
stands  alter  abundant  rains,  causinga  soil  of  rich  loam,  which 

Eroduces  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  This  was  testified  by  the 
irge  stalks  of  an  abirndtmce  of  weeds  now  dry.  On  some  por- 
tions of  it  the  Ter&bin  sow  wheat  and  barley  after  the  rains, 
and  reap  a  good  crop.  It  was  the  only  spot  of  soil  known  to 
our  Arabs  in  these  parts.  A  few  goats  were  feeding  upon  the 
herbs  on  the  hills  around,  watched  by  females.  From  them  we 
obtained  a  supply  of  milk,  for  which  we  paid  in  bread  instead 
of  money,  as  being  fiur  more  acceptable.  These  were  the  first 
flocks  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Cairo ;  and  we  afterwards  saw 
the  few  tents  of  the  owners/Terfibin  Arabs,  pitched  near  the 
head  of  Wady  Ghdrandel.  .  We  reached  this  latter  Wady  at  4^ 
o'clock  ;  it  comes  down  as  a  broad  valley  from  the  mountains  on 
the  left,  and  runs  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  to  the  sea  south  of  BAs 
Hammfim.  The  mountain  at  its  head  is  called  BAs  W&dy 
Ghdrandel,  a  continuation  of  the  chain  er-Bfihah,  which  here 
bends  off  towards  the  S.  E.  and  E.  where  it  afterwards  receives 
the  name  et-Tih,  and  extends  across  the  peninsula  to  the  gulf 
of  'Akabah.  Thus  fiur  our  course  all  day  had  been  about  S.  8. 
E.,  but  we  now  turned  down  the  Wady  S.  W.  and  encamped 
after  half  an  hour  in  a  deep  and  narrow  part  of  its  bed. 

Wady  Ghdrandel  is  deeper  and  better  supplied  with  bushes 
and  shrubs  than  any  we  had  yet  seen  ;  and  like  Bddr  and 
Ward&n  it  bore  marks  of  having  had  water  running  in  it  the 
present  year.  The  Ghdrkild  is  very  frequent.  Straggling  trees 
of  various  kinds  are  found  in  it ;  the  most  common  of  which  is 
the  T(lr&,  a  species  of  tamarisk,  Tamarix  OaUica  mannifera 
of  Ehrenberg,  on  which  our  camels  browsed  freely ;  and  also 
mimosas  or  acacias,  called  by  the  Arabs  Talh  and  Bey&L  A 
few  small  palm  trees  are  scattered  through  the  valley.  We 
saw  many  of  the  wood-ticks  mentioned  by  Burckhardt ;  but 
they  did  not  trouble  us.  About  half  an  hour  below  our  encamp- 
ment, the  Arabs  procured  water,  as  they  said,  from  fountains 
with  a  running  brook.  It  was  brackish,  and  of  the  same  gene- 
ral character  as  that  of  all  the  preceding  fountains,  though  lees 
disagreeable  than  that  of  Haw&rah.  We  kept  it  over  night  in 
our  leather-bottles,  and  it  did  not  change  its  taste  ;  though  the 
Arabs  said  it  woiUd  grow  worse,  as  Burckhardt  also  testifies. 

*  It  ii  perhaps  hardljr  Decessarv  to  ra-    nlatioDS  as  to  the  name  of  anjr  particular 
mark,  that  the  Hebrew  oriffinal,  like  the    plant  can  onljr  rest  on  air.   See  Lord  Lind- 
English  Yenion,  has  here  oSij  the  mneral    say's  Letters^  1st  edit.  I.  p.  268  sq. 
woni  for  "  tree  ;**  and  therefore  aS  speo- 
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When  the  raine  fail  for  two  or  three  yean,  the  brook  ceases  to 
flow ;  but  water  is  always  to  be  found  by  digging  a  little  below 
ihesurfiEice. 

This  Wady  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  the  Elim  of  Scrip- 
tnrey  to  which  the  Israelites  came  after  leaying  Marah,  and 
found  twelve  wells  of  water  and  seventy  palm  trees.*  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  this  supposition,  if  we  admit  'Ain 
Hawirah  to  be  Marah.  The  fountains  of  Wady  GhdrOndel  are 
two  and  a  half  hours,  or  Aearly  half  a  day's  journey  for  the 
Israelites,  distant  from  Haw&rah  ;  and  are  still  one  of  the  chief 
watering  places  of  the  Arabs.  The  main  objection  which  might 
here  be  urged,  is  the  distance  from  this  point  to  the  next  sta- 
tion, where  the  Israelites  **  encamped  oy  the  Bed  Sea ; ''  *  a 
fixed  and  definite  point,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  But 
this  objection  may  perhaps  be  evaded. 

Beyond  Wady  OhOrfindel  the  mountains,  or  at  least  a  more 
mountainous  tract,  may  be  said  to  commence.  On  the  risht 
along  the  coast  in  the  S.  W.  is  the  high  mountain  called  Jebel 
Hamm&m,  from  the  hot  sulphur  springs  at  its  northern  end. 
On  the  left  the  continuation  of  er-B&hah  appears,  with  several 
nmn  running  down  from  it  S.  W.  along  the  south  side  of  GhQrOn- 
del  and  extending  almost  to  Jebel  Hamm&m.  The  whole  region 
is  of  limestone  formation.  Wady  GhfirQndel  does  not  extend 
np  through  the  mountains  on  the  left  towards  Gaza,  as  was  re- 
ported to  Burckhardt ;  but  near  its  head  another  valley,  called 
Wady  WntAh,  comes  into  it  from  the  east ;  where  the  latter 
mas  up  between  the  Tih  on  the  N.  E.  and  a  mountain  ridge  in 
front  of  it,  called  also  Wat&h.  Here  is  quite  a  retired  valley 
hemmed  in  bv  mountains,  from  the  head  of  which  a  pass  leads 
over  to  the  plain  er-Bamleh  ;  the  whole  forming  a  shorter  but 
more  difficult  route  from  GhOrOndel  to  Mount  Smai. 

3W«ciay,  March  20th.  Niebuhr  travelled  down  Wady 
GhOrtlndel  to  the  sea,  about  two  and  a  half  hours  from  our  en- 
campment ;  and  then  an  hour  and  a  half  along  the  shore  of  the 
bay  called  Birket  Hammdm  Far'c^n  to  the  hot  springs  ;  which 
lie  and  many  travellers  have  described.*    Thence  the  way  passes 

■  Is.  16,  27.     Nam.  88,  9.     We  foand  Um  foot  of  the  moaalaiii.    Tbt  UmH  of 

Mvkav   maj  tnem  of    a    vmllej  ealkd  tliem  has  a  temptratiire  of  65*  7  Kmobi. 

*MMm  m  GlOlim,  m  reported  bj  Geetniot  that  of  the  air  beii«  26*  8  Kmnm,    The 

m  lh»  Mthority  of  Ehreaberg ;  tee  Geee-  water  d^ootHee  a  neat  deal  of  ooanBon 

irfM  Ln.  Hebr.  Man.  art.  ob^l)  tah  mixed  with  ml^ur ;  aad  the  lattor  b 

*  V^  88,  10.  •>»  foaod  ■obtimated  on  the  walb  of  the 

*  Hm  Mlowiai^aoooaotof  theee  tpriogt  babj  caTenia  oonnected  with  the  feoat- 
li  \f  >iWMii,  who  paMed  thU  way  a  i^ii»  ^wl  Denetrated  bv  their  hot  Taponra.* 
fcv  MOBlhe  after  wt  **  Theee  hot  falphiir  ^^  Berghaoe*  Aoaaleo  der  Erdk.  Mam 

braak  oot  from  the  •Crate  of  lower     1^^9»  P-  ^22.     Leonhanfe  Jahrhoch  fur 
wmiij  on  a  UtoI  with  the  tea,  at    Minerakigie,  1639,  p.  174. 
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lip  Wady  Useit.  But  the  direct  road  from  our  encampment  in 
Ohfirtindel  leads  over  the  )iigh  ground  between  that  Wady  and 
TJseit.  We  took  this  course ;  and  moimting  our  camels  at 
6.10  soon  turned  out  of  Wady  OhdrQndel  by  a  sort  of  gully, 
and  bemn  to  ascend  the  low  ridge  before  us.  On  our  right  was 
Jebel  Hamm&m,  extending  along  the  coast  towards  the  south, 
black,  desolate,  and  picturesque.  At  6}  o'clock  we  came  oat 
upon  the  higher  tract  or  plain  ;  and  soon  had  a  view  of  Jebel 
Serb&l,  which,  as  here  seen  in  the  direction  of  its  ridge,  ap- 
peared like  a  lofty  rounded  peak,  bearing  B.  E.  by  8.  Twenty 
minutes  further  on  was  a  heap  of  stones  called  HtlB&n  Aba 
Zenneh,  upon  which  one  of  our  Arabs  kicked  a  quantity  of 
dirt,  crying  out,  as  he  said  was  their  custom,  '^  Feed  the  horse 
of  Abu  Zenneh.''  It  marked  the  place  where  ahorse  once  died, 
owned  by  a  person  of  that  name.  After  another  fifteen  minutes, 
we  passed  the  small  Wady  Um  Suweilih,  where  a  branch  of  the 
lower  road  came  in  from  Abu  SuweiraL  Here  was  a  sinelo 
acacia  or  Tfilh  tree.  At  7.55  we  struck  a  small  branch  Wadv, 
and  followed  it  down  for  half  an  hour  to  Wady  Useit  or  Wuseit. 
This  valley  resembles  GhQrQndel,  though  not  so  large  ;  and  has 
a  few  small  palm  trees  and  a  litUe  brackish  water  standing  in 
holes.  The  ground  in  many  parts  is  covered  with  a  white  crust 
apparently  nitrous.  This  Wady  runs  from  E.  8.  E.  to  W.  N.  W., 
and  passing  along  the  northern  end  of  Jebel  Haipmftm  reaches 
the  sea  at  the  bay  Hamm&m  Far'dn.  Here  the  main  branch  of 
the  lower  road  by  Abu  Suweirah  and  the  hot  springs,  comes  into 
ours. 

Thus  far  our  course  was  about  8.  E. ;  but  now  turning  8.  E. 
by  8.  we  crossed  a  plain  of  some  extent  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  small  Wady  el-Kuweiseh,  which  we  reached  at  10 
o'clock.  On  the  plain  our  Arabs  pointed  out  the  recent  tracks 
of  a  hyaBna.  As  we  passed  on,  we  hod  on  the  right  Jebel  Ham- 
m&m ;  and  on  the  left  other  smaller  ridges,  spurs  running  out 
from  et-Tih.  The  former  mountain  is  lofty  and  precipitous,  ex- 
tending in  several  peaks  along  the  shore  ;  consisting  apparently 
of  chalky  limestone  mostly  covered  with  flints,  which  give  to  the 
whole  mountain  a  dark  aspect,  except  where  the  chalk  is  seen. 
Its  precipices  extend  quite  down  to  the  sea,  and  cut  off  all  pas- 
sage  along  the  shore  from  the  hot  springs  to  the  mouth  of  Wady 
et-Taiyibeh,  except  a  foot-path  for  men  high  up  on  the  moun- 
tain. This  circumstance  renders  it  certain,  that  the  Israelites 
must  of  necessity  have  passed  inside  of  this  mountain  by  the  road 
we  were  now  following,  to  the  head  of  Wady  Taiyibeh ;  for  no 
other  road  exists,  or  can  exist,  in  this  direction. 

•  Wady  Thai  or  Athftl  followed  at  10|  o'clock  ;  running  from 
east  to  west  with  shrubs  and  acacias  and  a  few  palm  trees  ;  and 
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•lao  some  holes  with  braokish  water,  like  Wady  Uaeit;  the 
ground  being  likewise  corered  with  a  nitrons  omsi.  The  monn* 
tain  at  the  head  of  this  valley  takes  the  name  of  BAs  WAdy 
Thil ;  and  is  strictly  not  a  part  of  Jebel  et-Tih,  being  divided 
from  it  by  the  Wady  WQt&h  above  mentioned.  Wady  Thil 
finds  its  way  down  through  Jebel  Hammftm  to  the  sea  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  ravine ;  but  on  the  south  of  it  there  is  still  no  road 
alone  the  shore.  Proceeding  now  on  a  course  nearly  souths  and 
passmg  round  the  end  of  a  spur  running  out  8.  E.  from  Jebel 
Hammim,  we  came  afler  a  few  rods  to  a  small  heap  of  stones  un- 
der a  bank  by  the  roadside,  with  a  few  rags  scattered  around, 
which  the  Arabs  regard  as  the  tomb  of  a  female  saint,  'Oreis 
ThemmAn,  or  Bride  of  Themm&n.  Burckhardt  says,  the  Arabs 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying  a  short  prayer  here  ;  but  ours  did  not 
Crossing  a  low  hill  we  came  at  11|  o'clock  to  Wady  Shubcikeh, 
runninff  here  nearly  south,  the  bod  of  which  we  followed.  This 
vallejr  has  several  branches,  wliich  unite  further  down ;  and  from 
this  junction  of  the  many,  comes  the  name  Shubeikeh,  **  nef 
While  passing  down  this  Wady,  our  sharp-eyed  Arabs  discovered 
two  f^aselles  upon  the  high  ridge  on  the  right ;  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  with  what  eaeemess  both  old  and  youne  imme- 
diately sot  off  in  pursuit  They  always  try  to  approach  &e  game 
by  a  circuit  on  the  side  opposite  the  wind ;  and  having  only  ffuns 
with  match-locks  they  must  get  within  shot  without  disturoing 
the  animal  This  time  they  came  back  unsucccssfiiL  The 
beautiful  animals  had  seen  tliem  before  they  started,  and  bound- 
ing gracefully  over  the  hills,  had  not  suffered  them  to  come  near. 
But  it  mado  quite  an  incident  in  the  usual  monotony  of  the  way. 
Here  too^  as  in  very  many  other  instances,  we  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  the  likeness  which  the  Bedawin  bear  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  many  of  their  habits  ;  especially  in  the  unerring 
sagpuaty  with  which  they  trace  and  recognise  the  shadowy  foot- 
steps df  persons,  and  even  of  camels,  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
deserts. 

Passing  the  junction  of  the  several  branches  of  Wady  Shu- 
beikeh, we  soon  came,  at  12^  o'clock,  to  an  open  place,  where 
Wady  Humr  comes  down  from  the  E.  8.  E.,  and  ioining  the 
Shubeikeh,  the  two  then  form  Wady  et-Taiyibeh,  which  jMsses 
down  8.  W.  through  the  mountains  to  the  sea  shore,  two  hours 
distant  from  this  spot.'  Here  the  two  roads  to  Mount  8inai 
separate  ;  the  upper  and  shorter  one,  which  we  took,  turning  to 
Um  left  up  Wady  Humr ;  while  the  lower  and  easier  one  soes 
down  Wady  Taiyibch  to  the  sea.  This  latter  Wady  is  descrioed 
as  a  fine  vidley  inclosed  by  abrupt  rocks,  with  many  trees,  and  a 

•  lwrilniMit>  ^  6S5.    Lapdof  oallf  U  al»  Wa47  Shiib«ik«li ;  Britlti  aw  Acg.  p.  S4S. 
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little  braddsh  water  like  the  preceding  Wadya.  Where  it 
reaches  the  sea  there  is  a  high  promontoiy  on  the  north ;  while 
on  the  south  the  mountains  retire,  leaving  a  sandy  plain  with 
many  shrubs,  extending  southwards  for  an  hour  and  a  naif  along 
the  shore.  Then  the  mountains  come  down  again  to  the  sea  for 
about  the  same  distance,  admitting  a  passage  around  them  only 
at  low  water,  while  at  other  times  travelkrs  must  cross  over 
them  ;  as  was  the. case  when  Burckhardt  passed.  Beyond  the 
mountains,  towards  the  south,  a  large  plain  opens  aJon^  the 
shore,  in  liinch  at  an  hour's  distance  is  the  bitter  fountam  el« 
Mfirldi&h.  Burckhardt  describes  it  as  a  small  pond  in  the  sand- 
stone rock,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  plain 
on  the  east  The  taste  of  the  water  is  bad  ;  owing  partly  to  the 
weeds,  moss,  and  dirt,  with  which  the  pond  is  filled ;  but  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  to  the  saline  nature  of  the  soil  around  it.  Our  Arabs 
however  said  it  was  better  than  the  water  of  Haw&rah.  Next  to 
QhQrtlndel,  it  is. the  principal  watering  place  of  the  Arabs  on 
this  road.  Burckhardt  also  mentions  a  reservoir  of  rain  water  in 
Wady  edh-Dhafary,  half  an  hour  S.  E.  by  S.  from  el-Miirkhfth. 
An  hour  or  more  south  of  this  latter  fountain  (el-Mfirkhfih),  the 
road  to.  Binai  separates  firom  that  to  Tdr ;  the  latter  keeping 
alone  the  coast ;  while  the  former  enters  the  mountains  through 
Wady  Shelldl,  and  so  continues  through  Wad^  Mukatteb  to 
Wady  Feirftn,  where  there  is  water  and  also  cultivation.* 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Israelites  must  have 
passed  from  GhOrtlndel  inside  of  Jebel  Hammfim  to  the  head  of 
Wady  et-Taiyibeh  ;  and  it  must  also  have  been  on  the  plain  at 
the  mouth  of  this  vaUey,  that  they  again  encamped  by  the  Bed 
Sea.*  The  nature  of  the  coimtry  shows  conclusively,  that  if 
they  passed  through  this  region  at  all,  they  must  necessarily 
have  taken  this  course,  and  had  their  encampment  at  this  place. 
From  Ghdrfindel  to  the  head  of  Taiyibeh  we  found  the  distance 
to  be  six  hours,  making  eight  hours  or  sixteen  geographical  miles 
to  its  jnouth  ;  a  long  day's  journey  for  such  a  multitude.  This 
is  the  objection  which  might  be  urged  against  the  identity  of 
GhQrtlndel  and  Elim  ;  and  might  lead  us  to  place  Elim  perhaps 
in  Wady  Useit.  Still,  as  GhOrtlndel  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
Arab  watering  places,  and  the  Israelites  very  probably  would 
have  rested  there  several  days  ;  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them 
for  once  to  make  a  longer  march  and  thus  reach  the  plain  near 
the  sea.  Besides,  in  a  host  like  that  of  the  Israelites,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  two  millions  of  people,  with  many  flocks,  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  all  marched  in  one  body.  More 
probably  the  stations  as  enumerated  refer  rather  tothehead- 

*  See  in  general  Burckhardtfi  Travels  in        *  Num.  88,  10. 
Syria,  eto.  p.  628  aq. 
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qiuurten  of  Moses  and  the  elders,  with  a  portion  of  the  people 
who  kept  near  them  ;  while  other  portions  preceded  or  followed 
them  at  various  distances,  as  the  convemence  of  water  and 
pattoraffe  might  dictate.  Water,  such  as  it  is,  they  woold  find 
m  imaU  quantities  throughout  this  tract ;  and  they  probably 
continued  to  practise  the  method  of  sweetening  it  which  they 
lyid  been  taught  at  Marah ;  for  we  hear  no  more  complamt  of 
bad  water.  But  how  they  could  have  obtained  a  aufficiencv  of 
water  during  their  whole  stay  in  the  peninsula  and  their,  suose* 
qmnt  wanderings  in  the  desert,  even  where  no  want  of  water  is 
mentioned,  is  a  mystery  which  I  am  unable  to  solve  ;  unless  we 
admit  the  supposition,  that  water  was  anciently  far  more  abund- 
ant in  these  regions,  than  at  present.  As  we  saw  the  peninsula, 
a  body  of  two  millions  of  men  could  not  subsist  there  a  week, 
without  drawing  their  supplies  of  water,  as  well  as  of  provisions, 
from  a  great  distance. 

From  their  encampment  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  et-Taiyibeh, 
the  Israelites  would  necessarily  advance  into  the  great  plain, 
which,  beginning  near  cl-Mfirkh&h,  extends  with  a  greater  or 
IcM  Ineadth  almost  to  the  extremitv  of  the  peninsula.  In  its 
Inoadest  part,  northward  of  Tdr,  it  is  called  el-K&'a.  This 
desert  plain,  to  which  they  would  thus  necessarily  come,  I  take 
to  be  tne  desert  of  Sin,  the  next  station  mentioned  in  Scripture.' 
Fran  this  nhiin  they  could  enter  the  mountains  at  various  points, 
either  bv  the  present  nearer  route  through  the  Wad^s  BhelMl 
and  Mukatteb,  or  perhaps  by  the  mouth  of  Wady  Feirftn  itself. 
Their  approach  to  Sinai  was  probably  along  the  upper  pcurt  of 
this  latter  valley  and  Wady  esh-SheiUi ;  but  the  two  subsequent 
stations,  Dophkah  and  Alush,  are  mentioned  so  indefinitely,  that 
no  hope  remains  of  their  ever  being  identified.*  The  same  is 
peiliaps  true  of  Bephidim,  to  which  wo  shall  recur  again  in  the 
iequeL 

We  were  for  a  time  quite  at  a  loss,  which  of  the  roads  to 
take  from  the  head  of  Wady  et-Taiyibeh  to  SinaL  We  wished 
much  to  see  the  celebrated  inscriptions  in  Wady  Mukatteb  on 
the  kwer  road  ;  and  we  wished  just  as  much  to  visit  the  mys- 
terious monuments  of  Sur&blt  el-Khddim  near  the  upper  one. 
As  we  knew,  however,  that  similar  inscriptions  existed  fuong  this 
latter  route,  though  not  in  such  multitudes,  we  decided  to  take 
it ;  and  turning  into  Wady  Uumr  at  a  quarter  past  noon,  we 
proceeded  up  that  valley  on  a  course  E.  S.  E.*    The  mountains 

*  Is.  IS,  1.    Num.  88,  U.  Hninr.    Wt  hud  hit  book  with  va,  and 

*  VsM.  88,  13.  18.  won  awaro  of  thia  differeooa  on  Um  tpol ; 

*  B«fckbarvlt  girca  tba  naiDO  of  Taiji-  bat  all  oar  gvidea  know  do  other  appiicA- 
bik  t»  av  Wadv  ShabcUuh ;  and  that  of  tkm  of  theaa  naoMa  than  that  givaa  in  tha 
tkakOkA  Id  Um  lower  pDrt  of  Wadj  imxL    1  wooU  ooi  bU,  kowatDr,  hara  aad 
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around  the  head  of  Wady  et-Tidyibeh,  where  we  now  were, 
abound  m  salt ;  and  our  Arabe  brought  U8  seyeral  pieces  of  it, 
beautifiill J  white.  Wady  Humr  is  broad,  with  precipitous  sides 
of  limestone,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  We  here  found  the  heat  very  oppressiye,  occasioned  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sim  from  the  challqr  cliffs ;  although  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  rose  only  to  8(P  F.  Water  had  evi- 
dently been  running  here  not  long  before ;  and  the  herbs  and 
shrubs  were  fresher  than  usual. 

After  two  hours  the  yalley  opens  out  into  a  wide  plain ; 
another  broad  Wady  called  Ibn  Silkr  comes  in  obliquely  from 
the  east ;  while  almost  in  front  rises  the  high  dark  pyramidal 
peak  of  BarbtUt  el-Jemel,  which  had  been  in  sight  occasionally 
ever  since  we  left  Wady  GhOrundeL  This  mountain  is  of  lime- 
stone and  is  connected  by  low  ridges  with  et-Tih,  or  rather  with 
Jebel  Wat&h,  which  runs  in  front  of  et-Tih  and  parallel  to  it. 
A  ridge  also  apparently  runs  off  from  Barbdt  el-Jemel  towards 
the  S.  W.  and  bounds  the  plain  in  that  quarter.  We  struck 
across  the  plain  towards  the  8.  E.  comer  of  the  pyramidal 
mountain,  which  rose  naked  and  desolate  before  us,  seeming  to 
cut  off  all  further  progress.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  we  amved 
almost  at  its  foot,  t^t  we  perceived  the  opening  of  a  Wady 
coming  down  through  the  ridge,  which  we  entered  and  turned 
the  S.  E.  point  of  the  mountain  at  3.25.  We  now  proceeded 
up  through  this  mountain  gorge,  with  lofty  walls  of  rock  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  high  on  each  side,  still  bearing  the  name  of 
Wady  Humr.  The  southern  mountain  is  called  Um  ez-Zuwei- 
bin,  from  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  road.  Here  we  first  entered 
the  sandstone  region ;  the  wall  upon  our  right  being  of  that 
material;  while  that  on  the  left  was  still  apparently  chiefly 
limestone.  After  about  an  hour  we  came  (at  4^  o'clock)  to  a 
sharp  turn  at  right  angles  in  the  valley,  which  then  turns  short 
again  and  passes  on  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  At  the 
lost  of  these  corners,  on  the  right,  we  found  several  rude  draw- 
ings on  the  rocks,  and  also  some  of  the  famous  Binaite  inscrip- 
tions, like  those  of  Wady  Mukatteb.  One  large  block,  which 
had  fallen  from  the  cliff  above,  was  covered  with  them,  mostly 
short,  and  beginning  with  the  usual  initial  letters,  like  those 
copied  by  Burckharlt  and  others.  On  another  sinaller  stone 
are  rude  drawings  of  camels  or  horses  ;  for  it  was  hard  to  tell 
which.  One  rider  is  armed  with  a  spear,  and  before  him  stands 
a  man  with  sword  and  shield.  Is  the  former  perhaps  a  knight? 
OtL  one  stone  were  two  crosses ;  but  in  this  instance  they  were 

elaewhere,  to  bear  tettimonjr  to  the  ex-  descriptiona.    Hit  orthographjr  of  Arabio 

treme  general  accuracy  of  tfaia  lamented  names  U  not  always  so  exact ;  yet  it  la 
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•▼idenUy  later  than  the  neiffHboiiring  inacriptioiu.  The  spot  is 
006  where  travellers  would  be  likelj  to  rest  during  the  heat  of 
the  midday  san.  Burckhardt  mentions  the  drawmgs,  but  not 
the  inscriptions.* 

A  little  beyond  this  place  our  Arabs  expected  to  find  rain 
water  Among  the  rocks ;  and  scattered  themselves,  running  off 
into  the  dmerent  openings  of  the  mountains,  to  seek  for  it. 
They  were  not  very  successful,  finding  but  little,  and  that 
•lionp;lv  impr^ated  with  camel's  dung.  Yet  our  Arabs  seemed 
to  dnnk  it  with  ffusto.  We  now  found  ourselves  in  fitct  strait- 
ened for  water.  W^hat  wo  bad  brought  from  the  spring  NAba' 
near  Sues,  had  become  much  worse  Uian  at  first ;  and  since  then 
W6  had  met  with  none  fit  to  fill  the  empty  water-skins.  We 
had  got  tolerably  accustomed  to  a  leathery  taste  in  the  water  we 
eanied ;  but  had  not  yet  learned  to  relish  that  which  was  briny 
and  bitter,  or  which  smacked  of  camel's  dung.  This  however 
was  the  only  time  wo  were  thus  straitened  ;  nor  did  we  now 
soflfor  much  inconvenience.  We  encamped  at  6.10  in  Wady 
Humr,  after  a  long  day's  march  of  eleven  hours,  near  the  place 
where  the  high  rocks  on  either  side  terminate.  The  valley  has 
several  trees  and  many  shrubs,  so  that  the  camels  found  good 
pasturage.  The  only  trees  throughout  this  region  are  the  Tcir&, 
properly  a  tamarisk,  with  long  narrow  leaves  and  without  thorns, 
the  same  on  which  tho  manna  (Arabic  Monn)  is  elsewhere  found ; 
and  the  TCdh  or  Seydly  said  .by  the  Arabs  to  be  identical,  a 
species  of  veiy  thorny  acacia,  producing  a  little  gum  arabic  of  an 
inferior  quality.'  This  the  Arabs  sometimes  sather  and  sell, 
when  not  too  lazy.  But  all  these  trees  are  here  small  and 
stunted,  for  the  want  both  of  soil  and  of  water. 

Wednesday,  March  2l8i.  We  set  ofi*  at  6.20,  still  follow- 
ing  np  Wady  Uumr,  E.  8.  E.  Tho  rocks  on  our  right  became 
lower;  while  on  our  left  the  high  mountain  Jcbcl  WQt&h  rose 
almost  from  the  bank  of  tho  Wady.  This  is  strictly  a  spur  of 
Jebd  et-Tlh,  connected  with  it  at  tho  eastern  end,  and  thence 
mnning  westward  parallel  with  it,  having  the  retired  Wady 
Wiitih  between.  In  less  than  an  hour,  the  rocks  ceased  on  the 
ririit ;  and  at  7.15  a  road  turned  off  on  that  side  to  Wady  en- 
Iwb,  across  an  uneven  sandy  plain  called  Debbet  en-NOsb. 
This  road  is  often  taken  by  tho  Aral)s  and  by  travellers  on  ac- 
ooant  of  the  fine  spring  of  water  in  that  valley ;  but  it  is  longer, 
and  returns  after  some  hours* into  the  direct  road.  One  or  two 
of  our  men  with  a  camel  were  sent  round  by  this  route,  in  order 
to  flU  the  water-skins ;  and  they  brought  us  a  load  of  better  water 

*  PiM  47S.  boUnUU  it  U  known  i  Ac9cim  iptmmi/rr^ 

•TiS$tgmiBth%Mhmo$n  SMciVof^    and  U  oUM  br  AbiUIUlir  7>M ;  Spro- 
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than  we  had  found  since  leaving  the  Nile.  Wady  Hmnr  now 
spreads  out  into  a  broad  plain  sprinkled  over  with  herbs,  extend* 
ing  round  the  east  end  of  Jebel  Wat&h  quite  to  et-Tih.  At  8 
o'clock  the  valley  became  narrower  between  sand-hills  for  half  an 
hour ;  but  then  opened  again  as  before.  At  9  o'clock  we  reached 
the  head  of  the  Wady  or  plain,  whence  we  ascended  for  twenty 
minutes  a  rocky  slope  covered  with  sand. 

From  this  spot  we  had  a  wide  view  over  the  surrounding 
country.  On  our  left  was  the  Tih,  a  long,  lofty,  level,  unbroken 
ridge,  the  continuation  of  er-Bfthah,  stretching  off  eastward  as 
fax  as  the  eye  could  reach,  apparently  of  limestone.  On  our 
right  and  before  us,  along  the  foot  of  the  Tih,  lay  an  uneven 
sandy  plain,  several  miles  in  breadth,  fall  of  low  broken  ridges 
and  water-courses.  This  sandy  plain  extends,  as  we  afterwaids 
found,  through  the  whole  interior  of  the  peninsula,  almost  to  the 
eastern  coast.  It  lies  between  the  Tih  and  the  proper  moun* 
tains  of  the  peninsula,  which  rose  on  our  right  in  fantastic  shapes 
and  wild  confusion.  Those  adjacent  to  the  plain  are  of  sand* 
stone,  cut  up  by  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  into  which  the  shallow 
Wadys  which  descend  from  the  Tih  across  the  plain,  enter  and 
find  their  way  down  to  the  sea.  Further  south  is  a  belt  of 
grilnstein  and  porphyry  ;  and  then  the  centre  of  the  peninsula 
is  occupied  by  larpe  masses  of  granite,  constituting  the  proper 
mountains  of  Binai  itself.  We  could  here  see  the  pass  leading 
over  between  et-Tih  and  Jebel  Wttt&h  into  Wady  Wutdh,  and 
so  down  to  Wady  Ghttrttndel.  It  bore  from  us  N.  20°  W. 
In  the  long  ridge  of  the  Tih  itself,  which  our  Arabs  said  takes 
this  general  name  from  the  high  desert  on  its  northern  side,  they 
pointed  out  two  passes,  through  which  caravan  roods  lead  from 
Binai  to  Gaza  and  Hebron.  The  westernmost  (still  some  hours 
east  of  where  we  stood)  is  caUed  er-B&kineh,  and  the  other  el- 
Mureikhy.  Between  them  is  a  third,  called  el-Wfirsah,  used 
only  by  the  Arabs,  being  too  steep  and  difficult  for  loaded  cara- 
vans. From  it  a  Wady  of  the  same  name  descends  southwards 
across  the  plain  to  Wady  Nusb,  and  is  probably  the  Warsfin 
mentioned  by  Niebuhr.'  Still  further  east,  Jebel  et-Tih  divides 
into  two  ridges,  which  then  run  nearly  parallel,  at  the  distance 
of  Several  hours  from  each  other,  to  the  gulf  of  'Akabah.  So  for 
as  we  could  learn,  the  southern  branch  is  at  first  called^  edh- 
DhOlOl,  and  the  northern  one  in  its  western  part,  el-'Ojmeh. 
A  road  leads  from  Sinai  by  a  pa8St)yer  the  southern  ridge  to  the 
head  of  Wady  ez-Zttlakah  and  'Ain  ;*  and  thence  by  another 
pass  over  the  northern  ridge  to  Gaza  and  Hebron. 

'  ReUebeschr.  I.  p.  231.  leading  over  et-Tih.     Voyage  en  Arab. 

*  This  pass  ia  mentioned  bjr  Laboide,  Petr.  p.  68.    Enffl  ed.  p.  226.    Sir  F. 

who  aaaerU  it  to  be  the  <m/y  pass  or  road  Ueuuiker  paaied  by  way  of  er-Ri\kineb, 
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Proceeding  over  this  plain  in  a  direction  E.  S.  E.  before 
cominff  upon  the  sand  we  croeeed  Beveral  shallow  Wadm  stad- 
ded  with  shnibe,  all  iBowing  towards  Wady  NOsb.  One  of  them, 
at  10  o'clock,  was  called  Wady  Beda'.  Beyond  this,  on  the 
right,  are  three  springs  of  brackish  water,  called  el-M&lih« 
Croasing  a  low  rid^  at  10.45,  we  got  onr  first  view  of  the  sranite 
peaks  around  Sinai,  still  indistinct  and  nameless ;  bearing  B.  S.  E. 
while  Berbdl  at  the  same  time  bore  S.  by  E.  Here  we  came 
upon  the  great  sandy  tract,  which  we  had  seen  before,  called  by 
the  Arabs  Debbet  er-Ramleh,  and  also,  according  to  Burck^rdt, 
Baml  el-Mdrftk,  extending  eastward  further  than  the  eye  could 
teach.  Among  the  sandstone  mountains  on  our  right,  the  site 
of  SHriblt  el-KhMim  had  already  been  pointed  out  to  us ;  and 
at  11^  o'clock  we  turned  off  to  the  right  on  a  course  nearly  south 
to  visit  it ;  leaving  our  servants  and  baded  animals  to  follow  the 
direct  road  to  the  head  of  Wady  el-Elhfimileh,  and  encamp  a 
short  distance  within  that  valley. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  deecended  into  a  broad  sandy  val- 
ley, called  Scih  en-NOsb,  which  runs  S.  W.  along  the  mountains 
ami  enters  them  obliquely,  having  several  branches  coining  in 
also  fiom  the  east  and  8.  E.  In  one  of  these  we  crossed  about 
noon  the  other  road,  coming  up  fit>m  the  fountain  in  Wady 
N8irt>,  of  which  the  Seih  is  the  urincinal  head.  This  path  passes 
on  eastward  up  a  sandy  hill  called  el-Mdr&k,  and  joins  tne  di- 
rect road  still  upon  the  plain.  Our  way  led  across  the  same  hill 
of  sand,  but  further  to  the  right ;  and  we  found  the  ascent  very 
toilsome  fit>m  the  depth  and  looseness  of  the  sand  ;  there  being 
BO  trace  of  a  path.  Descending  again  we  reached  a  broad  sandy 
valley,  called  Wady  Stiwuk,  running  from  8.  E.  to  N.  W. 
withm  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  into  Wadv  NUsb.  On  the 
farther  side  of  this  valley  we  left  our  camels  at  half  past  1  o'clock, 
and  croasing;  on  foot  a  ndge  of  deep  sand  towards  the  west  into 
a  roclnr  ravme,  we  began  the  difficult  ascent  of  the  mountain  at 
ila  a  E.  end. 

The  mountain  may  be  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high  ; 
and  is  composed  entirely  of  precipitous  sandstone  rock,  mostly 
red,  btft  alternating  occasionally  with  strata  of  different  shades. 
A  track  leads  up  the  toilsome  and  somewhat  dangerous  ascent, 
along  the  face  of  the  precipice  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  marked 
only  by  small  heaps  of  stones.  Climbing  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  top,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  upon  a  level  ridge,  connected  with  a  tract  of  high 
table  land  of  sandstone  formation,  much  resembling  the  Saxon 
Switaerland,  and  like  it  intersected  in  every  direction  by  deep 

Mal»  BrardrabMh  ud  FmM  in  14S4.—    giTcn  la  NoU  XXlV,  «t  tbt  Md  of  IIm 
A  ■•dal  I UiMrttnr  of  all  Uwm  rovlM  It    Tohus*. 
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precipitous  ravines ;  while  higher  peaks  of  irregular  and  &nta8tio 
form  lay  all  around  us.  A  short  distance  westward,  on  this  ridge, 
with  a  deep  chasm  upon  either  side,  are  situated  the  mngqlar 
and  mysterious  monuments  of  Stirfibit  el-Khftdim. 

These  lie  mosUy  within  the  compass  of  a  small  endoeure,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  firom  east  to  west  by  seyenty  feet 
broad,  marked  by  heaps  of  stones  thrown  or  feUen  together,  the 
remains  perhaps  of  former  walls  or  rows  of  low  buildirak 
Within  this  space  are  seen  about  fifteen  upright  stones,  luce 
tombstones,  and  several  feUen  ones,  covered  with  Egyptian  hie- 
roglyphics ;  and  also  the  remains  of  a  small  temple,  whose 
columns  are  decorated  with  the  head  of  Isis  for  a  capital  At 
the  eastern  end  is  a  subterranean  chamber  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  resembling  an  Egyptian  sepulchre.  It  is  square ;  and  the 
roof  is  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  square  column  left  fix)m  the 
rock.  Both  the  column  and  the  sides  of  the  chamber  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphics ;  and  in  each  of  the  sides  is  a  small  niche. 
The  whole  sui&ce  of  the  enclosure  is  covered  with  feUen  columns, 
firagments  of  sculpture,  and  hewn  stones  strewn  in  every  direction ; 
over  which  the  pilgrim  can  with  difKculty  find  his  way.  Other 
similar  upright  stones  stand  without  the  enclosure  in  various  di« 
rections,  and  even  at  some  distance ;  each  surrounded  by  a  heap 
of  stones,  which  may  have  been  thrown  together  by  the  Arabs. 
These  upright  stones  both  within  and  without  the  enclosure, 
vary  fix)m  about  seven  to  ten  feet  in  height ;  while  they  are  fix)m 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen inches  in  thickness.  They  are  rounded  off  on  the  top, 
forming  an  arc  over  the  broadest  sides.  On  one  of  these  sides 
usuaUy  appears  the  common  Egyptian  symbol  of  the  willed 
globe  with  two  serpents,  and  one  or  more  priests  presenting  offer- 
mgs  to  the  gods  ;  while  various  figures  and  cartouches  cover  the 
remaining  sides.  They  are  said  to  bear  the  names  of  different 
Egyptian  kings  ;  but  no  two  of  them  to  have  the  name  of  the 
same  monarch.  According  to  Major  Felix,  the  name  of  Osir- 
tisen  I.  is  found  on  one  of  them,  whom  Wilkinson  supposes  to 
have  been  the  patron  of  Joseph.  Not  the  least  singularity  about 
these  monuments  is  the  wonderfiil  preservation  of  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  this  soft  sandstone,  exposed  as  they  have  been  to  the 
air  and  weather  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages.  On  some  of 
the  stones  they  are  qmte  perfect ;  on  others  both  the  inscription 
and  the  stone  itself  have  b^n  worn  away  deeply  by  the  tooth  of 
time. 

This  spot  was  first  discovered  by  Niebuhr  in  1761,  who,  in- 
quiring for  the  inscriptions  of  Wady  el-Mukatteb,  was  brought 
by  his  guides  to  this  place  as  one  of  still  greater  interest  and 
wonder ;  or  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  firom  ignorance  on  their 
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pttt  of  the  real  object  of  his  inquiries.*  The  next  Frank  Tisiter 
appears  to  have  been  the  French  trareller  Boutin  in  1811,  who 
was  afterwards  murdered  in  Syria ;  and  he  was  followed  by  BHp- 
pdl  in  1817.'  Many  other  travellers  have  since  been  here  on 
their  way  to  Sinai  So  Lord  Prudhoe  and  Major  Felix ;  and 
after  them  Labordo  and  Linant,  who  have  given  drawinss  and 
Tiews  of  the  place  and  several  ci  the  monuments.'  All  these 
travellers,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Englishmen,  have  pro- 
noonoed  this  to  be  an  ancient  Egyptian  cemetery,  and  these 
monuments  to  be  tombstones,  connected  with  a  supposed  colony 
near  the  copper  mines  in  Wady  en-Ndsb.  That  these  upright 
stones  resemUe  the  tombstones  of  the  west  in  form,  is  true  ;  and 
tills  would  seem  to  be  the  chief  circumstance  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  hypothesis.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Egypt ; 
nor  can  thev  well  be  sepulchral  monuments,  unless  excavated 
tombs  exist  oeneath  them  ;  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
is  not  the  case.  What  then  could  have  been  the  intent  of  these 
temples  and  these  memorial  stones  in  the  midst  of  solitude  and 
silenoe  7  in  this  lone  and  distant  desert,  with  which  they  would 
seem  to  have  no  possible  connection  7  This  is  a  point  wrapped 
in  the  darkness  of  time,  which  the  hand  of  modem  science  has 
not  yet  unveiled. 

An  ingenious  hypothesis  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Eng- 
lish nobleman  named  above,  viz.  that  this  was  perhaps  a  sacred 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  ancient  Egyptians,  just  as  the  moun* 
tain  near  Mecca  is  to  the  Muhammedans  at  the  present  day ; 
and  to  it  the  Egyptian  kings  made  each  his  pilgrimage  and 
erected  a  column  with  his  name.  A  slight  historical  ground  for 
such  an  hy{)othcsis,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fitct,  that  Moses 
demanded  permission  for  the  Israelites  to  so  three  days'  jour- 
ntj  into  the  desert  in  order  to  sacrifice  ;  *  a  demand  which  seems 
to  have  caused  no  surprise  to  the  Egyptians,  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing to  which  they  were  themselves  accustomed.  Still  all  this 
can  claim  to  be  nothing  more  than  conjecture.  Yet  this  lone 
spot,  although  inexplicable,  is  deeply  interesting ;  it  leads  the 
bdiolder  back  into  the  gray  mists  of  high  antiquity  ;  and  fills 
him  vrith  wonder  and  awe  as  he  surveys  here,  far  from  the  abodes 
of  file,  the  labours  of  men  unknown  for  an  object  alike  un- 
known.' 

From  the  high  tract  about  SQr&btt  el-EhAdim,  there  is  a 

*  triMtiiirltf.  L  p.  2Sft.  oltfM!t  of  thb  joorMj  wm  to  Iw  a  'TmU- 

*  BwuliliiitH't  TrmTclf  In  S^H^  ©to.  p.  ral '  hnV  corratpooding  to  CIm  modem 
Sm    Bipptirs  Rftifen  In  NnUon,  tto.  p.  ^<^  of  the  If  ahunni«dMt.    E«.  10,  9. 
Mr.  f  L*pma,  who  Tititod  Um  ipol  in  IMS, 

'  Hm  moti  esnct  dMcriptloo  U  bj  RQp-    r^gmrdt  Umm  moanmonto  m  hmrinfi  boon 
fti^  ■•  eitod  in  tho  preooding  note.  «r«ct«»d  In  coonoction  with  tbn  working  of 

*  El.  S,  17.  IS.  [S8.  S4.  Hob.]    Tbo    ooppcrmiaM;  Br.  mm  Aig.  p.S87  tq.  Sm 
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wido  view  of  the  oarroundiiig  country.^  We  saw  no  traces  of 
mines  around  the  place,  as  mentioned  by  Laborde;  but  our 
Arabs  said  that  towards  the  west  in  Wady  Sfihau,  a  branch  o£ 
Wady  en-NOsb,  was  found  the  stone  fix)m  which  d-Kuhci  is 
made  and  carried  to  market.  We  suppose  this  to  be  antimony ; 
though  we  saw  none  of  it.' 

After  spending  an  hour  and  a  quarter  among  these  monu- 
mentSy  we  descended  again  by  the  same  rugged  pa^  and  re- 
turned to  our  camels  in  Wady  Sdwuk.  From  this  point  to  the 
fountain  of  NOsb  is  a  distance  of  about  two  and  a  naif  hours ; 
and  the  Wady  Ndsb,  having  collected  its  numerous  branches^ 
then  finds  its  way  through  the  mountains  to  the  western  gulf,  or 
rather  to  the  great  plain  alone  the  coast.  In  the  valley  a  flock 
of  sheep  and  goats  were  feeding,  tended  by  two  young  girls, 
whose  tents  were  not  &r  off.  The  owner  of  the  flock  soon  made 
his  appearance ;  and  after  some  chaffering  we  bought  a  kid,  in- 
tending to  give  our  Arabs  a  good  supper.  Mounting  at 
4|  o'clock,  we  proceeded  S.  E.  up  Wady  Bdwuk  to  its  head. 
One  of  the  Arabia  led  the  kid  by  a  string,  and  as  the  poor  animal 
trotted  nimbly  by  their  side,  they  were  elated  at  the  Ihought  of 
the  savoury  meat  in  prosp^t.  As  we  passed  along  the  valley, 
our  sharp-siehted  ^des  discovered  a  Btden  or  mountain  goat 
(related  to  ^e  Stembock  of  the  Alps)  among  the  rocks  on  our 
left.  One  of  them  immediately  started  in  pursuit ;  but  as  he 
could  approach  only  on  the  windward  side,  the  ffoat  scented  him, 
and  dashed  lightly  along  the  side  and  up  the  face  of  the  preci- 
pice, presenting  a  graceful  object  against  the  sky  with  his  long 
recurved  horns  and  bounding  leaps.  The  Arab  began  to  mount 
after  him  with  great  agility,  but  was  called  back  by  his  com- 
panions. At  the  head  of  the  valley  is  a  steep  and  rugged  pass, 
which  our  camels  mounted  with  difficulty ;  and  here  we  saw  the 
first  strata  of  griinstein.  On  reaching  the  top,  we  found  our- 
selves upon  the  western  ridge  of  Wady  el-Khdmileh,  a  broad 
sandy  tract,  thus  &r  a  mere  arm  of  the  great  plain  extending  to- 
wards the  S.  E.  into  the  mountains.  Our  tent  stood  below  in 
the  valley ;  and  passing  down  by  a  gradual  descent,  we  reached 
it  at  three  quarters  past  5  o'clock.  The  Greek  priests  who  had 
kept  near  us  since  Sunday,  had  passed  on  some  distance  beyond ; 
and  we  saw  them  no  more  until  we  reached  the  convent. 

The  poor  kid  was  now  let  loose,  and  ran  bleating  into  our 

alio  Wnkinion*!  Mod.  Egypt,  II.  p.  405.        *  Ancient  copper  mines,   with  tablet! 

Ilandb.  for  EgQrpt,  p.  216.  and    hieroglyplLic  inicriptions  near,  are 

>  The  paas  of  W&t&h  horo  N.  80''  W. ;  still  found  in  Wady  MufrhAra ;  see  Lep- 

er-RAldneh  N.  2Xf  E.;  Mount  Serbfll  S.  sius  Briefe,  p.  886.     Bartletfs  Forty  Days 

16*  E.,  and  Mudha'in,  a  peak  in  the  clu*-  in  the  Desert,  p.  44  sq. 
ter  of  Sinai,  S.  88°  E. 
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ienty  as  if  awaro  of  its  approaching  faio.  All  was  activity  and  bustle 
to  prepare  the  coming  feast ;  the  kid  was  killed  and  dressed  with 
great  dexterity  and  despatch ;  and  its  still  quivering  members 
were  laid  upon  the  fire  and  began  to  emit  savoury  odours,  par- 
ticularly jrratifying  to  Arab  nostrils.  But  now  a  change  came 
over  the  &ir  scene.  The  Arabs  of  whom  we  had  bought  the  kid, 
had  in  some  way  learned  that  we  were  to  encamp  near ;  and 
naturally  enough  concluding  that  the  kid  was  bougnt  in  order  to 
be  eaten,  they  thought  good  to  honour  our  Arabs  with  a  visit, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  persons.  Now  the  stem  law  of  Bed- 
awln  hospitality  demands,  that  whenever  a  ffuest  is  present  at  a 
meal,  whether  there  be  much  or  little,  the  mvt  and  nest  portion 
must  be  laid  before  the  stranger.     In  this  instance  the  five  or  six 

Kists  attained  their  object,  and  had  not  only  the* selling  of  the 
,  but  also  the  eating  of  it ;  while  our  poor  Arabs,  whose 
mouths  had  lone  been  watering  with  expectation,  were  forced  to 
take  up  with  the  fragments.  Besh&rah,  who  played  the  host, 
fined  worst  of  all ;  and  came  afterwards  to  beg  for  a  biscuit,  say- 
ing he  had  lost  the  whole  of  his  dinner. 

Thundaiff  March  22n(L  Starting  at  6(  o'clock,  we  con* 
tinued  down  Wady  Ehfimlleh  on  a  8.  E.  course.  It  is  wide, 
with  many  shrubs  and  with  rocks  of  sandstone  on  each  side.  In 
fifteen  minutes  we  came  to  a  rock  on  the  right  hand  covered  with 
Binaite  inscriptions,  figures  of  camels,  mountain  goats,  and  the 
like.  Five  minutes  further  is  another  large  rock  on  the  same 
tide  with  inscriptions,  and  several  crosses  apparently  of  the  same 
age.  Here  are  also  inscribed  the  names  of  several  travellers  ;  one 
is  Paleme^  1582,  perfectly  fresh.  The  Wady  gradually  contracts 
and  grows  deeper  ;  and  at  8  o'clock  we  came  to  the  spot  where 
it  turns  a  sharp  angle  to  the  W.  N.  W.  through  a  narrow  ravine, 
nd  passes  by  itself  to  the  sea,  as  our  Arabs  said,  (probably  un- 
der another  name,)  receiving  Wady  Mukatteb  on  the  way.  We 
stall  kept  on  the  same  course,  ascending  a  branch  Wady  for 
twenty  minutes  to  a  small  plain,  forming  the  water-shed  between 
it  and  a  similar  short  Wady  running  8.  E.  to  the  8eih.  On  this 
little  plain  is  a  lone  Arab  burial  ground,  called  Mokberat  esh* 
Sbeikn  Ahmed,  where  all  the  Bedawin,  who  die  in  the  vicinity, 
are  buried.  A  few  stones  rudely  piled  together,  or  set  up  singly, 
serve  to  mark  the  graves  ;  and  tliere  was  one  new  grave.  All 
anrand  was  silence  and  solitude,  with  nothing  to  disturb  this 
wild  abode  of  the  dead. 

Half  an  hour  more  brought  us  to  Wady  ee»8eih,  which  here 
eomes  down  fit>m  the  8.  E.  and  turning  more  to  the  W.  runs  on 
to  join  Wady  Khdmlleh  further  down.  The  sandstone  rocks  had 
alieady  begun  to  give  place  to  gninstein  and  porphyry.  Pass- 
ing up  Waidy  Seih  we  came  at  9  o'clock  to  an  open  plaoe  among 
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precipitouB  bilk  of  porphjrry  and  granite,  disintegrated  and  shat- 
teredy  where  several  Wadys  unite  and  flow  off  through  Wady 
Seih.  Here  the  mountains  begin  to  assume  features  of  grander 
and  sterner  desolation.  We  entered  the  mouth  of  Wady  d-BQrk 
on  a  course  8.  by  W.  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  turned  8.  8.  B. 
Here  at  the  angle  are  a  few  short  inscriptions,  quite  near  the 
flnx)und.  The  vaUey  is  narrow,  and  its  bed  coTcred  with  debris 
&om  the  adjacent  mountains, — loose  stones  and  fragments  of 
rocks  spread  over  the  surface  and  rendering  the  way  difficult  and 
painful  for  the  camels.  These  rocks  are  chiefly  granite  and  por- 
phyry, intermixed  with  griSnstein.  This  valley,  as  well  as  the 
open  place  we  had  passed,  had  an  unusual  number  of  Seyfil  trees, 
the  largest  we  had  yet  seen. 

In  this  valley  the  camel  of  my  companion  gave  out ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  mount  another,  after  its  load  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  rest.  The  camel  belonged  to  Beshfirah,  who 
had  paid  eleven  8panish  dollars  for  it  the  year  before ;  a  low 
price,  as  the  animal  probably  had  been  already  broken  down. 
We  were  told  that  many  camels  had  died  in  the  peninsula  the 
present  year,  owing  chiefly  to  the  excessive  drought ;  there  hav- 
mg  been  but  little  rain  (or  according  to  the  Arab  mode  of  speech, 
none)  for  now  two  seasons.  There  was  of  course  great  distress 
among  aU  the  Bedawln,  as  we  had  occasion  enouj^h  to  learn 
afterwards  for  ourselves.  The  wearied  camel  was  left  in  charge 
of  a  boy  to  follow  at  a  slower  pace  ;  and  we  proceeded  on  our 
way.     The  occurrence  detained  us  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

A  side  valley  called  Ibn  Sdkr  came  in  from  the  left  at  10.45, 
in  which  there  is  good  water  at  a  little  distance.  Half  an  hour 
further  on,  a  rude  stone  wall  or  breast-work  crossed  the  valley, 
marking  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Tawarah.  The  story  was  told  us  with  great  ani- 
mation by  Besh&rah,  who  was  himself  present  at  the  time.  For- 
merly the  carrying  of  goods  between  Cairo  and  8uez  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Tawarah,  or,  in  occidental  phrase,  was  a  monopoly 
of  theirs.  But  several  years  ago  the  merchants  began  to  employ 
also  the  Ma'&zeh  and  Haweitfit,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
Tawarah,  inasmuch  as  it  took  from  them  a  source  of  support  and 
distressed  them.  To  recompense  themselves  for  this  outrage,  the 
tribes  all  combined,  and  plundered  a  large  caravan  of  several  hun- 
dred camels  laden  with  coflee  and  other  merchandise,  between 
8uez  and  Cairo,  bringing  home  to  their  mountains  a  rich  booty 
of  coflfee,  wares,  and  camels.  The  Pasha  sent  to  demand  back 
the  plunder.  They  meantime  had  revelled  in  their  spoils,  and 
eaten  up  or  disposed  of  the  whole  ;  and  their  laconic  answer  was : 
"  We  were  hungry  and  have  eaten."  The  Pasha  immediately 
despatched  a  force  of  two  or  three  thousand  men  against  them. 
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The  Arabs  gathered  at  this  place  and  built  a  wall,  expecting  the 
troope  to  come  along  the  yalley.  Bat  the  latter  divided  and 
dimoed  along  the  tope  of  the  mountains  on  each  side  in  order  to 
get  round  the  Arabs  ;  who  of  course  were  compelled  to  meet 
ibem  on  these  heights ;  and  they  noV  pointed  out  to  us  the 
places  on  the  summits  of  these  rugged  ndges,  where  the  battle 
was  fought.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Tawarah  were 
routed  with  little  slaughter  ;  the  troops  marched  to  the  Convent ; 
the  chief  Sheikh  came  and  surrendered  ;  and  ptece  was  granted 
on  condition  of  their  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Since  that 
time,  the  Tawarah  nave  remainea  in  quiet  subjection  to  the 
Pasha.' 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  pass  at  the  head  of  Wady  B&rk 
at  a  quarter  past  noon ;  and  immediately  descended  olonz  a 
gully  for  twenty-five  minutes,  when  we  reached  Wady  'Akir, 
which,  coming  down  from  before  us,  here  entered  the  mountains 
on  our  right,  flowing  off  into  the  great  Wady  Feir&n.  This  val- 
ley we  now  followed  up  on  a  course  8.  E.  by  S.  Here  the 
ecioquintida  (colocynthus)  was  growing,  with  its  vellow  fruit 
already  ripe.*  At  first  the  valley  is  narrow,  but  gradually  ^ws 
wider.  At  1^  o'clock,  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kineh  was  pomted 
oat,  coming  in  from  the  S.  £.  through  the  ridge  on  our  Jeft. 
Above  this  point  the  Wadv  we  were  in  loses  the  name  'Akir, 
and  takes  that  of  el-Lebweh,  from  a  pass  before  us  at  its  head. 
The  two  Wadys  Lebwch  and  Kinch  are  parallel  to  each  other ; 
both  spread  out  into  wide  plains  ;  the  ridge  between  them  in 
•ome  parts  almost  disappears ;  so  that  in  several  places  they 
ran  together  and  form  one  great  sloping  plain  several  miles  in 
breadth,  covered  with  tufts  of  herbs,  chiefly  'Abeithirfin,  but  no 
trees ;  furnishing  abundant  posturaee  in  seasons  when  rain  falls. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  plain  of  Wadv  Kineh  there  is  water ; 
and  Sheikh  Sdlih,  the  head  Sheikh  of  the  Tawarah,  with  a  part 
of  his  tribe,  was  encamped  not  far  off,  in  sight  of  our  road. 
The  two  valleprs  separate  again ;  and  near  the  pass  at  the  head 
of  d-Lebweh  is  a  sharp  isobted  peak  on  the  left,  called  Zub  el- 
Bahry. 

The  pass  itself  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the  plain,  a  broad 
waier-shed,  rising  very  gradually  on  one  side  and  descending  as 
gradually  on  the  other.  Burckbardt  has  noticed  this  as  a  pecu- 
Uar  conformation  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  peninsula  ; 
^  the  vallevs  reaching  to  the  very  summits,  where  they  form 
a  plain,  and  thence  descending  on  the  other  side."'     But  the 

"  Lftkordt  rvbtet  die  Mme   ttory,  m  Af(«  en  Arab.  PtCr.  p.  7S.     Enf(L  p.  SSI. 

<ccorr»t  Mreral  j^mn  before  bit  *  C^iictciRiJ  coioeymtJkmM  oC  LioBaiis;  in 

fai  1S2S.     He  nittket  it  irfcr  to  Anbio  lUndhmL 

\nwn  of  tbe  lUi  on  iu  ratura  from  *  TraTrU  in  SjtHa,  ote.  pn.  4SS,  4S4. 
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same  general  feature  exists  in  the  great  Wady  el-'Arabah, 
and  in  yarious  parts  of  Palestine.  We  reached  the  plain  at  the 
top  of  the  ascent  at  3^  o'clock,  where  is  a  small  Arab  cemeteiy. 
The  surface  soon  begins  to  slope  towards  the  south,  and  opens  out 
to  an  extensive  plain  with  many  shrubs,  forming  the  nead  of 
Wady  Berfih  and  surrounded  by  peaks  of  moderate  height.  A 
long,  high,  dark-looking  mountain  was  pointed  out  to  us,  called 
ez-Zebir,  bearing  B.  about  two  hours  distant ;  on  the  top  of 
which  there  was  said  to  be  table  land  and  pasturage  for  camels. 
Passing  down  the  plain  on  the  same  course  as  before  (B.  E.  by 
8.)  we  C€mie  at  4  o'clock  to  its  8.  E.  part,  where  it  contracts 
between  noble  granite  clififs  ;  and  entering  Wady  Berfih  for  a 
short  distance,  we  encamped  at  4.15  on  its  western  side.  The 
rocks  on  both  sides  of  this  valley  presented  everywhere  surfaces 
so  well  adapted  for  inscriptions,  that  leaving  my  companions  to 
follow  down  the  right  side,  I  struck  across  to  the  left.  Here  on 
a  large  rock  I  found  four  short  inscriptions  in  the  usual  unknown 
character.  Over  the  longest  of  them  was  a  cross,  evidently  of 
the  same  date.  Just  by  our  tents  was  also  a  huge  detached  rock 
covered  with  similar  inscriptions  much  obliterated.  Here  were 
two  crosses,  apparently  of  later  date,  or  else  retouched. 

This  evemng  our  Arabs  again  brought  us  good  water  from  a 
spring  in  the  simdl  Wady  Bet&meh,  which  enters  the  Ber&h  op- 
posite our  encampment.  They  had  shown  themselves  every  day 
more  and  more  obliging;  and  commonly  took  as  active  a" part  in 
pitching  the  tent  and  arranging  the  luggage  for  the  night,  as  our 
servants.  In  all  these  matters,  our  resolute  Komeh  was  master 
and  director,  and  made  the  Arabs  do  his  bidding.  He  found  the 
less  difficulty  in  this,  as  being  cook  and  purveyor  ho  knew  how 
to  distribute  the  fragments  in  his  department  with  great  nicety 
and  discrimination  ;  so  that  it  was  an  object  of  some  importance 
to  a  hungry  Bcdawy  to  keep  on  good  tonus  with  him. 

Among  the  many  plants  we  had  noted  on  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding days,  some  of  the  most  frequent  besides  the  'Abcithirdn 
were  the  Rttem^  a  species  of  the  broom  plant  Oeniata  roitam  of 
Forskal,'  with  small  whitish  variegated  blossoms,  growing  in  the 
water-courses  of  the  Wadys  ;  the  Kirdhy,  a  green  thorny  plant 
with  small  yellow  flowers,  which  our  camels  cropped  with  avidity  ; 
the  SiUehy  apparently  the  Zilla  myagrioidea  of  Forskal ; '  the 
Shih  or  Artemisia  Judaica  of  Sprengel ;  and  the  'Ajraniy  from 
which  the  Arabs  obtain  a  substitute  for  soap,  by  pounding  it 
when  dry  between  stones,  and  mixing  it  with  the  water  in  which 
they  wash  their  linen. 


the  pau  at  the  head  of  Wadj  B&rk ;  bnt    diflerent  panoa  at  and  near  the  head  of  the 
our  Araht  on  heing  questioned  were  Terr    Wadjrs  Lebweh  and  Klueh. 
positive  that  thia  was  not  the  ease,  and        '  Flora  JEajpL  Arab.  p.  214. 
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Friday^  March  23d.  We  set  off  aeain  at  6.25  down  Wady 
Berfth,  our  ooone  being  B.  S.  E.^E.  We  had  ever  wished-  to 
■et  off  earlier  in  the  morning,  than  we  had  yet  been  able  to  do. 
The  Arabs  were  never  in  a  hurry  to  break  up  ;  and  this  mominff 
especially  they  were  occupied  with  Besh&ran's  camel,  which  had 
come  up  late  at  evening,  and  was  now  sent  home  to  their  en- 
campment As  we  were  approaching  Sinai,  and  no  longer  needed 
to  carry  a  load  of  water,  this  caused  us  little  inconvenience. 
But  let  us  rise  as  early  as  we  would,  we  found  it  difficult  to  start 
under  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  It  was  decidedly  a 
saving  of  time,  on  the  whole,  to  breakfast  before  setting  off, 
rather  than  stop  on  our  way  for  that  purpose;  and  this  with  the 
delay  of  packing  the  utensiJs  and  tent,  and  loading  the  camels, 
always  niade  our  departure  later  than  the  time  appointed. 

As  we  proceeded  down  the  valley,  the  rocks  on  the  right  pre- 
sented several  inscriptions  in  the  same  unknown  writing.  Inaeed 
we  found  them  at  simost  every  point  where  the  overhanging  or 
projecting  rocks  seemed  to  indicate  a  convenient  resting  place. 
The  mountains  on  either  side  continued  of  the  same  character  as 
those  we  had  passed  yesterday,  chiefly  porphyry  and  red  granite, 
with  an  occasional  vein  of  my  granite.  The  rock  was  mostly 
of  a  coarse  texture,  much  disintegrated  and  often  worn  away  by 
the  weather,  like  sandstone.  Not  unfrequently  thin  perpendic- 
ular veins  apparently  of  grflnstcin  or  porphyry  were  to  be  seen, 
projecting  above  the  gramte  and  running  through  the  rocks  in  a 
straight  line  over  mountains  and  valleys  for  miles,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  low  walls.  They  reminded  me  strongly  of 
the  stone  fences  of  New  England. 

At  a  quarter  past  7  o'clock  the  Wady  spread  out  into  a 
plain,  where  the  peak  of  Jebel  Mdsa  was  first  pointed  out  to  us 
bearinf^  8.  E.  while  the  left  hand  peak  of  Bcrb&l  bore  8.  W. 
Ten  minutes  later  Wady  'Osh,  a  side  valley,  entered  the  Berih 
from  the  left,  in  which  sweet  water  is  found  at  some  distance. 
Opposite  its  mouth,  on  our  right,  was  an  old  cemetery,  appa- 
rently no  longer  used  by  the  Arabs.  The  heaps  of  stones  which 
maik  the  g^ves  are  larger  than  usual,  and  our  guides  referred 
them  back  to  the  times  of  the  Franks ;  as  the  Bedawin  do 
every  thing  of  which  they  know  nothing  themselves.  They 
seem  to  have  a  general  impression,  not  pernaps  a  distinct  tradi- 
tion, that  the  country  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Frank  Chris- 
tians. At  7|  o'clock  Wady  el-Akhdar  came  in  from  the  N.  E. 
It  was  said  to  beg^n  near  Jebel  et-Tih  where  there  is  a  spring 
of  the  same  name,  'Ain  el-Akhdar  ;  and  uniting  here  with  the 
Ber&h,  it  passes  on  8.  W.  to  join  Wady  csh-8heikh.  The  united 
valley  after  this  junction  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Feirdn.  The 
point  where  the  Berih  and  Akhdar  unite,  is  a  broad  open  space 
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ooYered  with  herbs  and  surrounded  by  low  hills.  Here  is  a  fine 
view  of  Mount  Serb&l  which  rose  in  full  majesty  upon  our  right 
at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  being  separated  from 
us  only  by  a  low  ridge  or  tract  beyond  which  lies  Wady  Feirftn. 
As  thus  seen,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  long,  thin,  lofty 
ridge  of  granite,  with  numerous  points  or  peaks,  of  which  there 
are  reckoned  five  principal  ones  ;  the  whole  being^  strictly  what 
the  Germans  call  a  Kamm.  We  saw  it  now  in  the  bright 
beams  of  the  morning  sun,  a  grand  and  noble  object,  as  its  rag- 
ged peaks  were  reflected  upon  the  deep  azure  beyond. 

Thus  far  we  had  followed  the  same  route  which  Burckhardt 
took  in  1816  ;  but  from  this  point  he  turned  into  the  Akhdar, 
and  then  croeised  higher  up  to  Wady  esh-Sheikh,  which  he  then 
followed  to  Mount  Sinai.  We  kept  the  more  direct  and  usual 
road,  crossing  the  Akhdar,  and  continuing  on  a  8.  S.  E.  course 
up  the  short  ascent  of  Wady  Soleif  to  the  top  or  water-shed, 
wnich  we  passed  at  8^  o'clock  ;  and  then  descending  along  a 
Wady  still  called  Soleif  towards  Wady  esh-Sheikh.  Here  we 
met  Sheikh  Tuweileb,  on  foot,  the  same  who  was  to  be  our 
future  guide,  returmng  it  was  said  to  his  family.  At  three  quar- 
ters past  8  o'clock  we  reached  Wady  esh-Sheikh,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  famous  valleys  of  the  peninsula.  It  takes  its 
rise  in  the  very  heart  of  Sinai,  whence  it  issues  a  broad  valley  at 
first  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the 
north  and  west,  it  passes  down  towards  SerMl.  We  found  it 
here  running  from  IT.  E.  to  S.  W.  After  receiving  the  Akhdar 
it  takes  the  name  of  Feiran,  and  as  such  is  well  watered,  has 
gardens  of  fruit  and  palm  trees,  and  receiving  many  branches  runs 
to  the  northward  of  Serb&l  quite  down  to  the  sea.  The  lower 
and  easier  road  from  Wady  et-Taiyibeh  to  Sinai  enters  the 
Feir&n  from  the  head  of  Wady  Mukatteb,  and  follows  it  up 
through  Wady  esh-Sheikh  almost  to  the  convent.  From  the 
point  where  we  now  were,  this  road  is  long  and  circuitous  ; 
while  a  shorter  one  strikes  directly  towards  the  convent,  ascend- 
ing in  part  by  a  narrow  and  difficult  pass.  We  took  the  latter  ; 
and  crossing  Wady  esh-Sheikh  proceeded  on  a  course  S.  E.  by 
S.  up  the  broad  Wady  or  rather  sloping  plain,  es-Seheb,  thickly 
studded  with  shrubs,  but  without  trees.  Here  and  around  Wady 
esh-Sheikh  are  only  low  hills,  lying  between  the  rocky  mountains 
behind  us  and  the  clifis  of  Sinai  before  us  ;  and  forming  as  it 
were  a  lower  belt  around  the  lofty  central  granite  region.  Over 
these  hills,  low  walls  of  porphyry  or  grDnstein,  like  those  above 
described,  run  in  various  directions,  stretching  ofi*  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

This  plain  of  Seheb  had  been  last  vear  the  scene  of  threat- 
ened war  between  the  different  tribes  of  the  Tawarah  ;  growing 
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oat  of  a  dinpute  as  to  the  right  of  conductiDg  trovellera  to  and 
from  tlie  convent  The  story  had  some  reference  to  Lord  Lind- 
■ay  and  liifl  party  ;  and  I  shall  give  it,  as  we  heard  it,  at  the 
doee  of  the  present  Section,  in  speaking  of  the  divisions  and 
character  of  the  Tawarah. 

We  came  to  the  top  of  the  plain  at  a  quarter  before  11 
o'clock,  where  is  a  short  but  roufi^h  pass,, full  of  debris^  having 
on  the  right  a  low  sharp  peak  called  cl-'Orf.  From  this  point 
to  the  liMO  of  the  cliffs  of  Sinai  there  is  a  sort  of  belt  or  tract 
of  gravel  and  sand,  full  of  low  hills  and  ridges,  sinking  down 
towards  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  into  the  Wady  Sol&f,  which  runs 
off  west  along  their  base  to  join  Wady  esh-Sheikh.  The  black 
and  frowning  mountains  before  us,  the  outworks  as  it  were  of 
Sinai,  are  here  seen  to  great  advantage,  rising  abrupt  and  ruf^- 
sed  from  their  very  base  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  m 
height,  as  if  forbidding  all  approach  to  the  sanctuary  within. 
On  the  west  of  the  pass,  which  is  here  hardly  distinguishable, 
the  cliffs  bear  the  name  of  Jebel  el-Haweit.  Descending  S.  S. 
E.  across  the  belt,  we  came  at  12.15  to  Wady  Sol&f,  which 
has  its  head  not  very  far  to  the  left,  near  a  spring  called  Ghiir- 
beh,  where  sonie  tamarisks  and  other  trees  were  visible.  Here 
the  road  from  TCtr  falls  into  ours  from  the  S.  W.,  having  come 
up  through  Wady  Hibr&n,  and  crossed  over  the  ridge  that  sepi^ 
rates  the  waters  flowing  to  that  valley  from  those  of  Wady 
esh-Sheikh  ;*  the  one  running  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the 
■oath  of  SerbfiL  The  same  ndge  abo  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  SerbAl  and  the  more  central  SinaL  This  road  enters 
Wady  SulAf  an  hour  and  a  half  below. 

We  now  turned  up  Wady  Sol&f  a  little,  along  the  base  04 
the  mountains  on  a  S.  E.  course,  parsing  in  fifteen  minutes  the 
mouth  of  a  very  narrow  valley  or  chasm,  Wady  BQdhw&h, 
coming  down  from  the  S.  S.  W.  through  the  cliffs ;  from  it  a 
tteep  pass  was  said  to  lead  S.  W.  over  the  mountains,  to  a 
place  called  Bushilbigh  with  water  and  gardens  at  or  near  the 
bead  of  Wady  Ilibriin.  Leaving  the  Sol4f  at  12}  o'clock,  we 
bmn  gradually  to  ascend  towards  the  foot  of  the  pass  before  us, 
called  bv  our  Arabs  Nukb  H&wy,  "  Windy  Pass,"  and  by  Burck- 
haidt  Nukb  er-R&hah  from  the  tract  above  it.*  We  reached 
the  foot  at  a  quarter  past  1  o'clock,  and  dismounting  commenced 
the  slow  and  toilsome  ascent  along  the  narrow  defile,  about  S. 
by  E.  between  blackened  shattered  cliffs  of  granite  some  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 

'  Oct*  mnd  elMwherv,  in  sfwaking  of     anr)  nmniiig  w»t«r  in  Um  ptolinnU.     W« 
naaiqg  wftt«n»   I   mean  of  oonrae   the     mw  none. 
wUm*  of  tho  rminj  teMon  m  Uh*t  flow         *  pag«  69S. 
ift    At  tUb  tiiM  Umn  WM  Ttry  Uttk  (if 
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apart ;  wliich  every  moment  threatened  to  send  down  their  rains 
on  our  heads.  Nor  is  this  at  all  times  an  empty  threat ;  for  the 
whole  pass  is  filled  with  large  stones  and  rocks,  the  dehris  of 
these  cliffs.  The  bottom  is  a  deep  and  narrow  water-course, 
where  the  wintery  torrent  sweeps  down  with  fearftd  violence. 
A  path  has  been  made  for  camels  alone  the  shelving  piles  of 
rocks,  partly  by  removing  the  topmost  blocks,  and  sometmies  by 
laying  down  large  stones  side  by  side,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  Swiss  mountain  road.  But  although  I  had  crossed  the 
most  rugged  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  made  from  Chamouny  the 
whole  circuit  of  Mont  Blanc,  I  had  never  found  a  path  so  rude 
and  difficult  as  that  we  were  now  ascending.  ^  The  camels  toiled 
slowly  and  painfully  along,  stopping  frequently ;  so  that  although 
it  took  them  two  hours  and  a  quarter  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
pass,  yet  the  distance  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more  tnan  one 
hour.  From  a  point  about  half  way  up,  the  east  end  of  Jebel 
ez-Zeblr  bore  N.  42^  W.  and  two  peaks  at  its  western  end, 
called  el-Benftt,  N.  GO^"  W.  Higher  up  the  path  lies  in  the  bed 
of  the  torrent  and  became  less  steep.  As  we  advanced,  the 
sand  was  occasionally  moist,  and  on  digging  into  it  with  the 
hand,  the  hole  was  soon  filled  with  fine  sweet  water.  We  tried 
the  experiment  in  several  places.  Here  too  were  several  small 
palm  trees,  and  a  few  tufts  of  grass,  the  first  we  had  seen  since 
leaving  the  borders  of  the  Nile.  Burckhardt  mentions  a  spring 
called  Kaneitar  in  this  part  of  the  pass  ;*  but  it  was  now  dry  ; 
at  least  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any.  In  the  pass  we 
found  upon  the  rocks  two  Sinaite  inscriptions  ;  one  of  them 
having  over  it  a  cross  of  the  same  date. 

It  was  half  past  3  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  top,  from 
which  the  convent  was  said  to  be  an  hour  distant ;  but  we  found 
it  two  hours,  as  did  also  Burckhardt.'  Descending  a  little  into 
a  small  Wady,  which  has  its  head  here  and  runs  off  through  a 
cleft  in  the  western  mountains  apparently  to  Wady  BOdhwfih, 
we  soon  began  to  ascend  again  gradually  on  a  course  S.  E.  by  8. 
passing  by  a  small  spring  of  good  water  ;  beyond  which  the 
valley  opens  by  degrees  and  its  bottom  becomes  less  uneven. 
Here  the  interior  and  loftier  peaks  of  the  great  circle  of  Sinai 
began  to  open  upon  us,  black,  rugged,  desolate  summits ;  and 
as  we  advanced,  the  dark  and  frowning  front  of  Sinai  itself 
(the  present  Horeb  of  the  monks)  began  to  appear.  We  were 
still  gradually  ascending,  and  the  valley  gradually  opening ;  but 
as  yet  all  was  a  naked  desert.     Afterwards  a  few  shrubs  were 

*  Pocooke  tpeakz  of  this  pau  as  <*  a        *  Page  697. 
narrow  Tale  which  has  a  gentle  ascent        '  Page  596.    Bnrckhardt  traTelled  in 

with  water  and  palm  trees  m  it.*'    Tray-  the  other  direction,  finom  the  convent  down 

els  L  foL  p.  142.  the  pass. 
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■prinklcd  round  about,  and  a  small  encampment  of  black  tents 
was  seen  on  our  right,  with  camels  and  goats  browsing,  and  a 
ftw  donkeys  belonging  to  the  convent.  The  scenery  through 
which  we  had  now  pimed,  reminded  me  strongly  of  ihe  moun- 
tains around  the  Mer  de  Glace  in  Switzerland.  I  had  never  seen 
a  spot  more  wild  and  desolate. 

As  we  advanced,  the  valley  still  opened  wider  and  wider  with 
a  gentle  ascent,  and  became  full  of  snrubs  and  tufts  of  herbs, 
shut  in  on  each  side  by  lofty  granite  ridges  with  rugged  shat- 
tered peaks  a  thousand  feet  high,  while  the  fietce  of  Horeb  rose 
directly  before  us.    Both  my  companion  and  myself  involuntarily 
exclaimed  :  **  Here  is  room  enough  for  a  large  encampment  1 " 
Beaching  the  top  of  the  ascent,  or  water-shed,  a  fine  broad  nlain 
lay  before  us,  sloping  down  gently  towards  the  S.  S.  E.  enclosed 
by  nigged  and  venerable  mountains  of  dark  granite,  stem,  naked, 
splintered  peaks  and  ridges,  of  indescribable  grandeur  ;  and  ter- 
minated at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  by  the  bold  and 
awful  front  of  Horeb,  rising  perpendicularly  in  frowning  majesty, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundml  feet  in  height.    It  was  a  scene  of 
•okmn  grandeur,  wholly  unex^ted,  and  such  as  we  had  never 
seen ;  and  the  associations  which  at  the  moment  rushed  upon 
our  minds,  were  almost  overwhelming.    As  we  went  on,  new 
points  of  interest  were  continually  opening  to  our  view.     On  the 
left  of  Horeb,  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  runs  up  8.  S.  £.  between 
lofty  walls  of  rock,  as  if  in  continuation  of  the  S.  E.  comer  of 
the  plain.     In  this  valley,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  plain,  stands  the  convent ;  and  the  deep  verdure  of  its  fruit 
trees  and  cypresses  is  seen  as  the  traveller  approaches  ;  an  oasis 
of  beautv  amid  scenes  of  the  sternest  desolation.     At  the  8.  W. 
comer  of  the  plain  the  clifis  also  retreat,  and  form  a  recess  or 
open  place  extending  from  the  plain  westward  for  some  distance. 
From  this  recess  there  runs  up  a  similar  narrow  valley  on  the 
west  of  Horeb,  called  el-Leja,  i>arallel  to  that  in  which  the  con- 
vent stands  ;  and  in  it  is  the  deserted  convent  el-Arba'in,  with 
a  garden  of  olive  and  other  fruit  trees  not  visible  from  the  plain. 
A  third  garden  lies  at  the  mouth  of  el-Leja,  and  a  fourth  further 
west  in  the  recess  just  mentioned.     The  whole  plain  is  called 
Wady  er-RAhah  ;  and  the  valley  of  the  convent  is  known  to  the 
Arabs  as  Wady  Shu'eib,  that  is,  the  vale  of  Jethro.     Still  ad- 
vancing, the  front  of  Horeb  rose  like  a  wall  before  us ;  and  one 
can  approach  quite  to  the  foot  and  touch  the  mount     Directly 
before  its  base  is  the  deep  bed  of  a  torrent,  by  which  in  the 
lainy  season  the  waters  of  el-Leja  and  the  mountains  around  the 
recess,  pass  down  eastward  acn>ss  the  plain,  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  Wady  esh-Sbcikh,  which  then  issues  by  an  open- 
ing through  the  cliiors  of  the  eastem  mountain,  a  fine  broad 
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yalley,  affording  the  only  easy  access  to  the  plain  and  convent. 
— ^As  we  crossed  the  plwi  our  feelings  were  strongly  affected,  at 
finding  here  so  unexpectedly  a  spot  so  entirely  adisipted  to  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  giving  of  the  law.  No  traveller  has 
described  this  plain,  nor  even  mentioned  it  except  in  a  slight  and 
general  manner ;  probably  because  the  most  have  reached  the 
convent  by  another  route  without  passing  over  it ;  and  perhaps 
too  because  neither  the  highest  pomt  of  Sinai  (now  called  Jebd 
Mtlsa),  nor  the  still  loftier  summit  of  St.  Catharine,  is  visible 
from  any  part  of  it.^ 

As  we  approached  the  mountain  our  head  Arab,  Besh&rah, 
became  evidently  quite  excited.  He  prayed  that  our  pilgrimage 
might  be  accepted,  and  bring  rain ;  and  with  great  earnestness 
besought,  that  when  we  ascended  the  mountain,  we  would  open 
a  certain  window  in  the  chapel  there,  towards  the  south,  which 
he  said  would  certainly. cause  rain  to  fall.  He  also  entreated 
almost  with  tears,  that  we  would  induce  the  monks  to  have  com- 
passion on  the  people,  and  say  prayers  as  they  ought  to  do  for 
rain.  When  told  that  God  alone  could  send  rain,  and  they 
should  look  to  him  for  it,  he  replied  :  ^'  Yes,  but  the  monks  have 
the  book  of  prayer  for  it ;  do  persuade  them  to  use  it  as  they 
ought."  *  There  was  an  earnestness  in  his  manner  which  was 
very  affecting,  but  cannot  be  described.  Just  after  crossing 
Wady  esh-Sheikh,  we  passed  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Shu'eib, 
a  burial  ground  much  venerated  by  the  Arabs.  Here  Beshftrah 
repeated  a  few  words  of  prayer,  the  first  time  we  hi^l  known 
him  or  any  of  our  Arabs  pray  since  leaving  Cairo. 

From  the  Wady  esh-Sheikh  to  the  convent  is  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  minutes,  by  a  difficult  path  along  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  narrow  valley.  We  had  come  on  in  advance  of  the  loaded 
camels,  and  reached  the  convent  at  half  past  5  o'clock.  Under 
the  entrance  were  many  Arabs  in  high  clamour,  serfs  of  the  con- 
vent, who  were  receiving  a  distribution  of  some  kind  of  provision 
firom  above  ;  we  did  not  learn  what.  The  only  regular  entrance 
at  present  is  by  a  door  nearly  thirty  feet  (or  more  exactly  28 
feet  9  inches)  from  the  ground  ;  the  great  door  having  been 
walled  up  for  more  than  a  century.     On  making  known  our 

^  Monconyt  appears  to  have  come  by  riqne,  p.  91.    These  notices,  although  ez- 

the  same  route  in  A.  D.  164 7,  "par  un  aggerated,  are  the  most  distinct  mention 

chemin  tr^s  rude,  od  les  chameaux  tra-  ofthe  plain  that  I  have  been  able  to  find, 

vaillaient  beaucoup."    He  says  the  con-  Of  Shaw's  account  I  can  make  nothing ; 

vent  b  seen  from  the  top  of  the  ascent,  p.  814,  4to. 

'*dans  le  fond  d*une  gitinde  campagne  *  "They  [tlie  Arabs]  are   persuaded, 

verte  qui  commence  en  cet  endroit.     Elle  that  the  priests  of  the  convent  are  in  pos- 

a  une  lieue  et  demi  de  loi^»  et  un  grand  session  of  the  Taurat,  a  boolc  sent  down 

quart  de  lieue  de  large."    Tom.  I.  p.  214.  to  Moses  firom  heaven,  upon  the  opening 

Morison    describes    the    plain    as    being  and  shutting  of  which  depend  the  rains  of 

"  d'une  lieue  de  longueur,  mais  d'une  lar-  the  peninsiua.**    Burckhardt,  p.  567. 
geur  peu  considerable  {"  Relation  Uisto- 
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anival,  a  cord  was  let  down  with  a  demand  for  our  letters ;  and 
we  sent  up  the  one  we  had  received  from  the  branch  convent  in 
Cairo.  Tnis  proving  Batiffskctory,  a  rope  was  let  down  for  ns ; 
in  which  seating  ourselves,  we  were  hoisted  up  one  by  one  by  a 
windlass  within  to  the  level  of  the  door,  and  then  pulled  in  by 
band.  The  superior  himself,  a  mild-looking  old  man  with  a 
long  white  beard,  received  us  with  an  embrace  and  a  kiss,  and 
conducted  us  to  the  strangers'  rooms.  While  these  were  pre- 
paring, we  seated  ourselves  in  the  adjacent  piazza,  upon  antique 
chairs  of  various  forms,  which  have  doubtless  come  down  through 
manv  centuries  ;  and  hod  a  few  moments  of  quiet  to  ourselves, 
in  which  to  collect  our  thoughts.  I  was  affected  by  the  strange- 
ness and  overpowering  grandeur  of  the  scenes  around  us ;  and 
it  was  for  some  time  difficult  to  realise,  that  we  were  now 
actually  within  the  very  precincts  of  that  Sinai,  on  which  from 
the  earliest  childhood  I  had  thought  and  read  with  so  much 
wonder.  Tet,  when  at  length  the  impression  came  with  its  full 
force  upon  my  mind,  although  not  given  to  the  melting  mood,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears. 

We  were  soon  nut  in  possession  of  our  rooms,  and  greeted 
with  kindness  by  the  monks  and  attendants.  The  priests  and 
pilgrim,  who  passed  us  on  the  way,  had  arrived  some  hours  before 
us.  Almonds  were  now  brought,  with  coffee  and  date  brandy  ; 
and  the  good  monks  wondered  when  we  declined  the  latter. 
Our  servants  and  baggage  arrived  later  ;  and  havins  been  drawn 
up  in  like  manner,  the  former  were  installed  in  the  kitchen  near 
our  rooms,  under  the  auspices  of  an  old  man  of  more  than  eighty 
jrears,  our  chief  attendant.  Supper  was  prepared  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  chieflv  of  eggs  and  rice,  with  olives  and  coarse  bread  ; 
the  superior  making  many  apologies  for  not  gi^^ing  us  better  fare, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  now  Lent,  and  also  very  difficult  to  obtain 
camels  to  bring  grain  and  provisions  from  Tdr  and  elsewhere. 
Indeed  such  had  been  the  lack  of  rain  for  several  years,  and 
especially  the  present  season,  that  all  food  and  pasturage  was 
dried  up ;  and  camels  were  dying  of  famine  in  great  numbers. 
Beshirah,  on  the  way,  heard  of  the  death  of  a  dromedary  of  his 
at  home  ;  and  the  one  which  we  lefl  behind  on  the  road,  died  a 
few  days  afterwards.  It  was  well  that  we  were  to  stop  some 
days  at  the  convent ;  for  our  camels  were  nearly  worn  out,  and 

J|uite  unable  to  go  on.     Yet  it  was  for  a  time  somewhat  doubt- 
ul,  whether  we  should  be  able  to  procure  others  in  their  stead. 

The  rooms  we  occupied  were  small  and  tolerably  neat ;  the 
floor  was  covered  with  carpets  which  had  once  been  handsome, 
though  now  well  worn  ;  ana  a  low  divan  was  raised  alonff  three 
sides  of  the  room,  which  served  as  a  seat  by  day  and  a  place  to 
fpiead  our  beds  at  night     Here  all  travellers  have  lodged,  who 
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have  Yiaited  the  convent  for  many  generations ;  but  they  have 
left  no  memorials  behind,  except  in  recent  years.  The  inscriiK 
tions  pasted  upon  the  walls,  which  Burckhaidt  mentions  in  1816,' 
commemorating  the  visits  of  Boziires,  Beetzen,  and  others,  no 
longer  remain  ;  for  the  walls  have  been  since  painted  or  wadied 
over,  and  all  traces  of  them  destr6yed.  Instead  of  them  an 
album  is  now  kept,  which  does  little  credit  to  some  of  those, 
whose  names  figure  in  it  most  conspicuously.  Father  Neophytus, 
the  superior,  came  to  us  again  after  supper ;  and  as  my  com- 
panion could  speak  modem  Greek  with  some  fluency,  we  found 
peculiar  &vour  in  the  eyes  of  the  good  old  man,  to  whom  the 
.Arabic  was  almost  an  unknown  tongue.  We  had  been  iur- 
nishcd  with  a  letter  of  introduction  in  Arabic  firom  the  agent  of 
the  convent  in  Suez,  one  of  the  brothers  Manueli,  and  now  pre- 
sented it ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  send  for  the  Ikonomos,  who 
deals  with  the  Arabs,  to  read  it.  When  he  came,  it  was  only  to 
say,  that  as  we  spoke  Greek  it  was  useless  to  read  an  Arabic 
letter. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  convent,  as  determined  by 
Bttppell  in  A.  D.  1826,  is  Lat.  28<'  32'  55"  N.  and  Long.  31<> 
37'  54"  E.  from  Paris,  or  33«  58'  18"  E.  from  Greenwich,* 
The  elevation  above  the  sea,  according  to  Schubert's  observa* 
tions,  is  4725,  6  Paris  feet ;  according  to  Bussegger,  5115  Paris 
feet.  The  number  corresponding  to  BUppell's  other  measure* 
ments,  would  be  about  4966  Paris  feet.' 

Saturday^  March  2Ath,  We  felt  as  if  we  had  now  a  place 
of  rest  for  a  time.  Our  Arabs  with  their  camels  had  dispersed 
to  their  homes  ;  and  Besh&rah  was  to  return  after  three  days  to 
learn  when  we  wished  to  depart  for  'Akabah.  We  found  enough 
to  do  for  this  day,  in  writing  up  our  journals  and  examining  the 
vicinity  of  the  convent. 

The  valley  of  Shu'eib  runs  up  from  the  plain  8.  E.  by  8. 
and  forms  a  cul  de  saCy  being  terminated  not  far  beyond  the 
convent  by  a  motmtain  less  lofty  and  steep  than  those  on  the 
sides,  over  which  a  pass  leads  towards  Sherm  on  the  coast  of  the 
eastern  gulf.  The  valley  is  so  narrow  at  the  bottom,  that  while 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  convent  runs  along  the  water-course,  the 
main  body  of  the  building  stands  on  the  slope  of  the  western 
mountain,  so  that  the  western  wall  lies  considerably  higher  than 
the  eastern.  The  mountains  on  either  side  tower  to  the  height 
of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  valley. 

The  convent  is  an  irregular  quadrangle,'  245  French  feet 

^  Page  552.  not  specified  in  his  work,  I  am  indebted  to 

*  RuppoU'f  Reisen  in  Nnbien,  eto.  p.  a  manuscript  copj.    For  Rnsseggei^s^  see 

292.    Beighaus'  Memoir  lu  seiner  Karte  Berghaus'  Annalen  der  Erdkunde,  Feb.  u. 

von  Syrien,  pp.  28,  80.  Win  1889,  p.  425  sq. 
'  For  Schuborf  s  moosorements,  where 
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long  by  204  broad  ;*  enclosed  by  high  walls,  built  of  granite 
UockSi  of  which  there  is  no  lack  here,  and  strengthened  with 
small  towers  in  various  parts  ;  in  one  or  two  of  wUch  there  are 
small  cannon.  One  portion  cf  the  eastern  wall  was  now  threat- 
ening to  tumble  down ;  and  workmen  were  already  preparing 
the  materials  for  rebuilding  it.  Another  portion  was  rebuilt 
with  great  solidity  by  the  French  when  in  Egypt,  by  order  of 
General  Kleber,  who  sent  workmen  from  Cairo  for  that  purpose ; 
and  the  monks  retain  a  very  grateful  feeling  towards  that  nation 
in  consequence.  The  space  enclosed  within  the  walls  is  cut  up 
into  a  number  of  small  courts,  by  yarious  ranges  of  buildings 
running  in  all  directions,  forming  quite  a  labyrinth  of  narrow 
winding  passages,  ascending  and  descending.  Some  of  the  little 
courts  are  ornamented  with  a  cjrprcss  or  other  small  trees,  and 
beds  of  flowers  and  vegetables  ;  while  many  vines  run  along  the 
sides  of  the  buildings.  Every  thing  is  irregular,  but  neat ;  and 
all  bears  the  marks  of  high  antiquity ;  being  apparently  the 
patch- work  of  various  by-gone  centuries.  In  the  court  near  the 
strangers'  rooms  is  a  large  well ;  but  the  water  for  drinking  is 
usually  taken  from  the  fountain  of  Hoses  near  the  church,  and 
is  very  pure  and  fine. 

The  garden  joins  the  convent  on  the  north,  extending  for 
some  distance  down  the  valley  ;  and  is  in  like  manner  enclosed 
with  high  walls  ;  which  however  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
scale.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  superior  invited  us  to 
walk  through  it,  showing  us  the  way  himself  along  a  dark  and 
partly  subterranean  passage  under  the  northern  waU  of  the  con- 
vent This  is  closed  by  an  iron  door,  now  left  open  all  day  for 
the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  the  inmates  and  visitors.  The  gar- 
den, like  the  convent,  lies  along  the  slope  of  the  western  moun- 
tain, and  is  formed  into  several  terraces,  planted  with  fruit  trees. 
At  its  southeast  comer,  near  the  high  entrance  of  the  convent,  the 
wall  is  mounted  on  the  inside  by  a  stile,  with  a  ladder  to  let 
down  outside,  forming  a  way  of  entrance  to  the  garden  and  con- 
vent By  this  way  ladies  are  introduced,  when  they  happen  to 
wander  as  travellers  into  this  solitary  region.  There  is  another 
nmilar  entrance  to  the  garden  through  a  small  building  on  the 
wall  in  the  northwest  ])art,  which  is  easier  and  more  used  ;  the 
wall  having  here  a  slight  inclination,  and  being  ascended  by  the 
help  of  a  rope.  At  present  the  passages  are  left  open  during  the 
day  ;  but  are  strictly  shut  up  at  night 

The  garden  was  now  suffering  from  drought ;  but  it  looked 
beautifully  verdant  in  contrast  with  the  stem  desolation  that 
reigns  all  around.  Besides  the  taU  dark  cypresses  which  are  seen 
fiem  afar,  it  contains  mostly  fmit  trees  ;  few  vegetables  being 

'  JoornaJ  of  Um  PiWcot  of  Um  FhUKlmM^  la  17SS 
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oultivated  in  it.  Indeed,  the  number  and  variety  of  fruit  trees 
is  surprising,  and  testifies  to  the  fine  temperature  and  vivifying 
power  of  the  climate,  provided  there  be  a  supply  of  water.  The 
almond  trees  are  very  large,  and  had  been  long  out  of  blossom. 
The  apricot  trees  are  also  large,  and  like  the  apple  trees  were 
now  in  fiill  bloom  ;  or  rather,  were  already  in  the  wane.  There 
are  also  pears,  pomegranates,  figs,  quinces,  mulberries,  olives,  and 
many  vines ;  oesides  other  trees  and  shrubs  in  great  variety. 
The  firuit  produced  is  said  to  be  excellent.  The  Arabs  are  now 
on  good  terms  with  the  monks,  and  do  not  rob  the  gardens ;  but 
the  long  want  of  rain  had  made  them  less  productive.  This 
garden,  although  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  monks,  is  not 
well  kept,  and  has  nothing  ornamental  about  it ;  nor  is  it  wdl 
irrigated.     Still  it  is  a  gem  in  the  desert. 

As  we  were  walking  up  and  down  in  the  garden,  we  were 
met  by  Sheikh  Husein,  the  former  guide  of  Laborde  and  other 
travellers,  who  was  now  head  Sheikh  of  his  tribe,  the  Aul&d 
Sa'id,  and  had  come  to  the  convent  on  business.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  intelligent  man  in  middle  life,  and  enjoyed  great  consider- 
ation and  influence  among  the  Tawarah  and  at  the  convent. 
We  were  glad  to  meet  him  and  answer  his  inquiries,  so  &r  as  we 
could,  in  respect  to  the  many  Frank  travellers  whom  we  had 
known;  all  of  whom  he  seemed  to  remember  with  kindness. 
Nor  was  he  less  disposed  to  answer  our  many  questions,  relative 
to  the  parts  of  the  peninsula  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted. 
We  learned  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Arabs  are  not  now,  as  for- 
merly, wholly  excluded  fix)m  the  convent  and  its  precincts  ;  but 
the  Sheikhs  and  chief  men  are  freely  admitted  into  the  garden, 
where  business  is  often  transacted  with  them  ;  and  sometimes 
also  into  the  convent  itself  A  number  of  the  serfs  likewise  live 
within  the  garden  walls.  But  the  ordinary  mode  of  communica- 
ting with  the  common  Arabs,  is  from  the  high  door,  or  through 
a  small  hole  in  the  wall  lower  down. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  out  through  the  garden  to  examine 
more  particularly  the  plain  which  we  had  crossed  yesterday. 
Taking  our  station  on  the  highest  part  of  the  plain,  or  water- 
shed, and  looking  towards  the  convent,  we  found  the  general 
direction  of  the  plain  and  valley  of  the  convent  to  be  S.  E.^S. 
or  more  exactly  S.  41^  E.  The  mountain  on  the  left  or  N.  E. 
of  the  plain,  called  Jebel  el-Fureia',  is  long  and  high,  with  table 
land  on  the  top  and  pasturage  for  camels.  It  extends  northward 
along  the  pass  by  which  we  ascended,  and  southward  to  Wady  esh- 
Sheikh  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  plain.  South  of  this  Wady, 
the  mountain  which  overhangs  the  convent  on  the  east,  is  called 
Jebel  ed-Deir,  and  also  Mountain  of  the  Cross.  ^     The  mountain 

*  This  is  the  mountain  called  Episteme  bv  Pococke  and  others.     A  cross  now 
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on  the  west  of  the  pass  and  plain  is  called  Jebel  es-Seni  or  es- 
Snrey  ;  but  south  of  the  cleft  running  down  to  Wady  R&dhw&h 
it  t«kes  for  a  time  the  name  of  Sdlsal  ISeit ;  and  then  at  its 
southern  end  near  the  recess,  that  of  el-GhObsheh.  Alon^  the 
I^n  this  mountain  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  onposite  or 
eastern  one,  and  its  top  more  broken  into  ragged  peaju ;  while 
over  it  and  through  the  breaks  in  its  ridge  is  seen  a  much  higher 
ridffe,  further  west,  called  Jcbcl  Tlnia.  This  western  side  of  the 
plain  is  quite  irregular,  from  the  spurs  and  points  of  the  moun- 
tain which  jut  out  into  it.  On  the  west  of  the  recess  above 
mentioned  is  Jebel  el-Humr,  connected  by  a  lower  ridge  or  col 
with  el-GhQbsheh,  over  which  a  pass  leads  to  Wady  Tfllfth,  and 
•0  to  the  head  of  Wady  Hibrdn.  Jebel  Humr  runs  up  for  some 
distance  along  the  western  side  of  el-Leja  ;  and  then  more  to 
the  south,  and  further  bock,  lies  the  lofty  summit  of  Jebel  KAthe- 
rin,  or  St.  Catharine. 

The  name  of  Sinai  is  now  given  by  the  Christians  in  a  general 
way  to  this  whole  cluster  of  mountains  ;  but  in  its  stricter  sense 
is  applied  only  to  the  ridge  lying  between  the  two  parallel  valleys 
Shu'eib  and  el-Leja.     It  is  the  northern  end  of  this  ridge,  which 


so  boldly  and  majestically  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  plain  ;  and  this  northern  part  is  now  called  by  the  Christians, 
Horeb ;  but  the  Bedawin  do  not  appear  to  know  that  name. 
From  this  point  the  high  ridge  extends  back  about  S.  E.  by  S. 
for  nearly  or  quite  three  miles,  where  it  terminates  in  the  higher 
peak  of  Jebel  MCtsa,  which  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  the 
summit  of  Sinai,  the  place  where  the  law  was  riven. 

The  Arabs  of  the  present  day  have  no  other  name  for  the 
whole  cluster  of  mountains  in  the  peninsula,  than  Jebel  et-Tdr. 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  sometimes  add  the  word  Stna  {Ttr 
Sina)  by  way  of  distinction;  but  this  certainly  is  not  usual. ^ 

We  measured  across  the  plain,  where  we  stood,  along  the 
water-shecl,  and  ff)und  the  breadth  to  be  at  that  j)oint  2700 
English  feet  or  900  yards ;  though  in  some  parts  it  is  wider. 
The  distance  to  the  base  of  Iloreb,  measured  in  like  manner,  was 
7000  feet,  or  2333  yards.  The  northern  slope  of  the  plain,  north 
of  where  we  stood,  we  judged  to  be  somewnat  less  than  a  mile 
in  length  by  one  third  of  a  mile  in  breadtk  We  may  therefore 
fiuriy  estimate  the  whole  plain  at  two  geographical  miles  long, 
and  ranging  in  breadth  from  one  third  to  two  thirds  of  a  mile  ;  or 
at  equivalent  to  a  surface  of  at  least  one  square  mile.     This  space 


I  vpoo  it,  %nd  tber«  it  Hud  one*  to  AbulM»  bart  oolj  JtM  Dir  uad  W-TVr ; 

bMo   »  coiiT«Dt  tbert ;    wbeoce  iU  w«  Mriii  •4.  Jaatert,  p.  SSS.     AlmllU. 

mt  BAiiM.  Ar«iii«,  Id  (t«ogr.  vet  Scriptoret  Mioorct 
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is  nearly  doubled  by  the  recess  so  often  mentioned  on  the  west, 
and  by  the  broad  and  level  area  of  Wady  esh-Sheikh  on  the 
easty  which  issues  at  right  angles  to  the  plain,  and  is  equally  in 
view  of  the  fiont  and  summit  of  the  present  Horeb. 

The  examination  of  this  afternoon  convinced  us,  that  here 
was  space  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  requisitions  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative,  so  &r  as  it  relates  to  the  assembling  of  the  congregi^ 
tion  to  receive  the  law.  Here  too  one  can  see  the  fitness  of  the 
injunction,  to  set  bounds  around  the  mount,  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  might  approach  too  near/  The  encampment  before 
the  mount,  as  has  been  before  suggested,  might  not  improbably 
include  only  the  head-quarters  of  Moses  and  the  elders,  and  of  a 
portion  of  the  people  ;  while  the  remainder,  with  their  flocks, 
were  scattered  among  the  adjacent  valleys. 

The  reader  will  I  hope  pardon  these  topographical  details  in 
a  region  so  interesting.  They  will  help  him  the  better  to  under- 
stand the  map,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  many  repetitions. — 
It  was  late  when  we  returned  to  the  convent ;  we  found  the 
entrances  to  the  garden  closed ;  and  were  again  drawn  up  through 
the  high  door  in  the  wall. 

Sunday  J  March  25th.  Having  expressed  a  desire  to  attend 
the  service  in  the  great  church  this  morning,  we  were  welcomed 
to  it,  with  the  remark,  that  this  was  something  unusual  with 
travellers.  We  had  already  been  invited  to  breakfast  afterwards 
with  the  fraternity  in  the  refectory.  The  service  commenced 
in  the  church  at  7  o'clock,  and  continued  an  hour  and  a  half. 
It  was  simple,  dignified,  and  solemn,  consisting  in  great  part  in 
the  reading  of  the  Gospels,  with  the  touching  responses  and 
chants  of  the  Greek  ritual.  The  associations  of  Sinai  came 
strongly  in  aid  of  the  calm  and  holy  influence  of  the  service  ; 
and  every  thing  tended  to  awaken  in  the  breast  feelings  of  vene- 
ration and  devotion.  The  antique  yet  simple  grandeur  of  the 
church  is  also  imposing.  The  monks  seemed  each  to  have  his 
particular  seat  or  staU ;  and  two  very  old  men  struck  me  in 
particular,  who  chanted  the  responses  and  Kyrie  eleison  with 
great  simplicity  and  apparent  fervour.  The  service  included 
also  the  high  mass,  or  consecration  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  But  the  monks  did  not  commune ;  only  one 
stranger,  a  Greek  from  Tilr,  partook  of  it.  Just  at  the  close 
of  the  service.  Father  Neophytus,  the  prior,  as  a  mark  of  special 
favour,  called  us  of  his  own  accord  into  the  sacristy  and  showed 
us  the  relics  of  St.  Catharine  ;  whose  body  the  monks  suppose 
to  have  been  transported  by  angels  from  Alexandria  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  which  now  bears  her  name.     The  relics 

>  Exod.  19,  18.  18. 
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eomist  of  a  skull  and  hand,  set  in  gold  and  embossed  with 
jewels. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  refectory,  and  were  seated  at  the 
loDff  table  next  below  the  priests  ;  the  lay  brethren  and  pilgrims 
taking  their  seats  still  further  down.  The  table  was  neat,  and 
without  a  cloth  ;  some  of  the  lar^r  vessels  were  of  tinned  cop- 
per ;  but  the  plates,  spoons,  basms,  mugs,  and  porringers  tor 
drinking,  were  all  of  pewter.  An  orange  and  half  a  lemon  lay 
by  each  plate,  with  a  portion  of  coarse  bread.  After  a  grace,  a 
large  basin  of  soup  or  stew,  made  of  herbs  and  a  species  of 
bme  shell-fish,  was  set  on  ;  from  which  each  helped  hmiself  at 
will  This  with  a  few  plates  of  olives  and  raw  beans  soaked  in 
water  till  they  sprout,  formed  the  whole  repast.  The  good 
monks  seemed  to  eat  with  relish  ;  and  some  of  the  very  old  ones 
set  away  their  plates  with  the  remains  of  these  tid-bits  in 
drawers  beneath  the  table.  During  the  meal  the  young  monk 
or  deacon,  whom  we  liad  met  with  on  the  way,  read  from  a  small 
pulpit  a  sermon  or  homily  in  modem  Qreek,  in  praise  of  Chrysoe- 
tora.  On  rising  from  the  meal  a  taper  was  lighted  on  a  small 
table  at  the  head  of  the  room,  around  which  a&  gathered,  and  a 
prayer  was  said  over  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  very  small  cup  of 
wine.  These  wore  then  carried  around  to  all  standing ;  every 
one  (including  ourselves)  breaking  o£f  a  morsel  of  the  bn^d  and 
tasting  the  wme.  This  was  expUined  to  us  as  a  sort  of  love- 
feast,  a  mere  symbol  of  the  enjoyment  of  wine,  of  which  the 
monks  are  not  permitted  by  their  rules  to  drink.  The  ceremony 
however  has  no  reference  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper ; 
as  has  been  erroneously  supi)06ed  by  some  travellers.*  After 
this,  on  leaving  the  room,  each  one  received  separately  the  bene- 
diction of  the  superior ;  and  we  all  retired  to  the  adjacent 
ancient  piazza,  where  coffee  was  handed  round  ;  the  deacon  fol- 
lowing and  continuing  his  reading  the  whole  time. — There  was 
a  simplicity  and  seriousness  during  the  whole  repast  and  its  ac- 
companiments, which  were  quite  pleasing. 

After  an  hour  or  two  the  superior  came  and  took  us  to  visit 
the  different  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  convent.  We  now 
saw  the  great  church  with  more  attention.  It  is  massive  and 
soUd,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  ;  although  it  has  since  received 
many  additions  and  rejMiii^.  The  alcove  over  the  altar  exhibits 
in  mosaic  a  large  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  said  to  be  of 
the  same  date  with  the  church  itself;  and  also  portraits  of  Jus- 
tinian and  his  wife.  Tliis  lias  been  copied  by  Laborde.  There 
are  many  i)aintings  of  saints,  great  and  small ;  and  the  church 

'  Sm  lacidMto  ofTrmTtl  in  Arabim  PetnrA,  elc  bjr  Mr.  SltpbtML 
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is  richly  furnished  with  silver  lamps  suspended  around  the  altar 
and  in  various  parts.  The  floor  is  very  neatly  paved  with  inarble 
of  different  colours,  wrought  into  figures  ;  and  was  said  to  have 
been  laid  only  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.^  The  ceiling 
had  been  quite  lately  repaired.  Back  of  the  altar  we  were 
shown  the  chapel  covering  the  place  where  the  burning  bush 
is  said  to  have  stood,  now  regarded  as  the  most  holy  spot  in  the 
peninsula  ;  and  as  Moses  put  off  his  shoes  in  order  to  approach 
ity  so  all  who  now  visit  it  must  do  the  same.  The  spot  is 
covered  with  silver,  and  the  whole  chapel  richly  carpeted.  Near 
by,  thev  show  also  the  well  from  which  (as  they  say^  Moses 
watered  Jethro's  flocks.  Besides  the  great  church,  there  are 
twenty-four  chapels*  in  different  parts  of  the  convent ;  some  of 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Latins ; '  and  some  also  earlier 
to  the  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Copts.  At  present  all  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Several  were  opened  for  us,  but  they 
contain  nothing  remarkable  ;  and  the  daily  masses  which  were 
formerly  read  in  them,  are  now  neglected.  We  understood,  that 
mass  was  at  present  read  only  occasionallv  on  festival  days  in 
some  of  the  more  important  ones.  Not  &r  nrom  the  great  church 
stands  also  a  Muhammedan  mosk,  large  enough  for  two  hun- 
dred worshippers  ;  a  curious  memorial  of  the  tolerance  or  policy 
of  former  tenants  of  the  monastery.  It  has  now  fallen  into  dis- 
use, the  convent  being  rarely  visited  by  Muslim  pilgrims.^ 

We  were  now  taken  up  and  down  through  several  of  the  lit- 
tle courts  and  many  winding  corridors  ;  the  whole  convent  in- 
deed being  a  labyrinth  of  blind  passages.  The  cells  of  the  monks 
are  in  different  parts,  along  these  corridors.  They  are  small 
and  mean,  and  wholly  without  comfort ;  being  furnished  simply 
with  a  mat  and  rug,  spread  upon  a  raised  part  of  the  floor  for  a 
bed,  and  perhaps  a  wooden  chair,  but  no  table.  Shops,  or  rather 
places  for  working  in  the  open  air,  we  saw  in  several  parts,  with 
tools  rude  and  more  ancient  than  the  arms  that  now  wield  them. 
They  make  use  of  hand-mills  ;  but  have  also  a  larger  mill  turned 
by  a  donkey.  The  archbishop's  room,  as  it  is  called,  is  largo 
and  better  than  the  rest,  having  been  once  tolerably  furnished. 
It  is  hung  with  several  portraits  ;  one  a  likeness  of  the  present 
archbishop,  who  was  also  until  recently  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople.    In  this  room  is  kept  a  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  four 

*  Pococke  was  told  the  tame  in  1788;  in  1716,  with  a  pictaro  of  Louis  XIV; 
Travels^  I.  p.  160.  fol.  Nouv.  Alenioires  dos  Miss,  dans  Iti  Levant, 

'  Borokhardt  says  twenty-seven ;    the  I.  p.  8.     Pococke  aJso  speaks  of  it  in 

Prefect  of  the  Fnuiciscans,  seventeen.  1788;  Travels  I.  p.  164.  fol. 

*  When  MoDoonys  was  here,  A.  D.  *  According  to  some  old  Arabic  records 
1647,  there  was  still  a  Roman  Catholic  preserved  in  the  convent  and  read  by 
chapel  near  the  strangers'  rooms,  in  which  burckhardt,  this  mode  appears  to  have 
one  of  his  companions  celebrated  Latin  existed  before  A.  H.  788,  or  A.  D.  1881, 
mass ;  Voyages  1.  p.  227.     Sicard  saw  it  Travels  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  648. 
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Oospelfl,  written  on  Tellum  in  double  columns  with  letters  of 
ffdd  ;  the  form  of  the  letters  being  the  same  as  in  the  Alexan- 
drine manuscript.  The  Gospel  of  John  stands  first ;  and  there 
teemed  to  be  no  date.  It  was  said  to  have  been  presented  to 
the  convent  by  an  emperor  Theodosius ;  perhaps  the  third  of 
that  name  in  the  eighth  century.*  We  were  also  shown  a  copy 
of  the  Greek  Psalter  written  on  twelve  duodecimo  pages  by  a 
firanale.  The  hand  was  neat ;  but  needed  a  microscopeHo  read 
it. — ^Near  this  room  is  the  small  church  said  (like  so  many 
others)  to  have  been  buUt  by  Helena. 

The  library  is  in  another  quarter,  in  a  room  furnished  with 
abutters,  which  like  the  door  are  very  rarely  opened.      The 

Cinted  books  are  mostly  in  Greek  and  very  old ;  the  library 
ing  rich  in  Incunabula^  but  possessing  very  few  modem  books, 
except  some  copies  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  presented  by  a  missionary.  These  rest 
here  now  in  the  same  undisturbed  quiet,  which  the  Aldine  Sep- 
tumgint  has  enjoyed  for  centuries.  I  made  an  estimate  of  the 
wbde  number  of  books  by  counting  the  shelves  and  the  volumes 
on  two  or  three  ;  and  found  it  in  this  way  to  be  about  fifteen 
hundred  volumes.  Burckhardt  makes  fifteen  hundred  Greek 
books*  and  seven  hundred  Arabic  manuscripts  ;  which  latter  he 
examined  without  finding  any  thing  of  much  value.*  The 
library  is  utterly  neglected  ;  private  reading  forming  no  part  of 
the  duties  or  pleasures  of  these  worthy  fathers. 

With  evident  reluctance,  the  superior  conducted  us  to  the 
tomb,  or  rather  charnel-house  of  the  convent,  situated  near  the 
middle  of  the  garden.  We  inferred  from  his  conversation,  that 
travellers  who  have  visited  it,  have  sometimes  wounded  the  feel- 
ings of  the  monks  by  their  remarks,  or  by  exhibiting  disgust  or 
hmroT  at  the  j^hastly  spectacle.  The  building  is  half  subter- 
ranean, consisting  of  two  rooms  or  vaults :  one  containing  the 
bones  of  priests  and  the  other  those  of  lay  monks.  The  dead 
bodies  are  first  laid  for  two  or  three  years  on  iron  grates  in 
another  vault ;  and  then  the  skeletons  are  broken  up  and  re- 
moved to  these  chambers.  Hero  the  bones  are  laid  together  in 
rsffiilar  piles,  the  arms  in  one,  tlie  legs  in  another,  the  ribs  in  a 
third,  etc.  The  bones  of  priests  and  lavmen  are  piled  separately 
in  the  different  vaults  ;  except  the  skulls,  which  are  thrown  pro- 
miecuously  together.  The  bones  of  the  archbishoiis,  whose  bodies 
ate  always  brought  hither  with  their  clothiug  and  property  after 
death,  are  kept  se|)aretoly  in  small  wooden  Ix^xes.  The  skeleton 
of  one  saint  wan  |K)inted  out  to  us  ;  and  also  those  of  two  asce- 
tics, who  arc  said  to  have  lived  as  hermits  in  the  adjacent  moun- 

*  Tlidbtsdorf  ia  1S4I  wtt  unahU  to  gH  ughl  oT  this  maaiMcripl;  BdM  I.  a.  t40. 

•raft  661. 
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tain,  wearing  shirts  of  mail  next  the  body,  and  binding  them- 
selves together  by  the  leg  with  an  iron  chain,  parts  of  which  are 
here  preserved.*  This  is  emphatically  the  house  of  Death^ 
where  he  has  now  sat  enthroned  for  centuries,  receiving  every 
year  new  victims,  until  the  chambers  are  nearly  filled  up  with 
this  assembly  of  the  dead.  It  must  be  a  solemn  feeling,  one 
would  think,  with  which  the  monks  repair  to  this  spot,  and  look 
upon  these  relics  of  mortality,  their  predecessors,  their  brethren, 
their  daily  companions,  all  present  here  before  them  in  their  last 
earthly  shape  of  ghastliness ;  with  whom  too  their  own  bones 
must  so  soon  in  like  maimer  be  mingled  piecemeal,  and  be  gased 
upon  perhaps  like  them  by  strangers  fit)m  a  distant  world.  I 
know  of  no  place  where  the  living  and  the  dead  come  in  closer 
contact  with  each  other  ;  or  where  the  dread  summons  to  pre- 
pare for  death,  rises  with  a  stronger  power  before  the  mind.  Yet 
the  monks  seemed  to  regard  the  whole  as  an  every-day  matter, 
to  which  their  minds  have  become  indifferent  from  long  habit, 
if  not  from  levity.  There  was  a  stillness  in  their  manner,  but 
no  solemnity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  left  undisturbed  to  the  enjoyment 
of  our  own  thoughts,  and  our  own  more  private  exercises  of  de- 
votion. Thus  passed  to  us  the  Christian  Sabbath  amid  this 
stem  sublimity  of  nature,  where  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  of  old 
proclaimed  to  Israel.  We  were  here  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
oldest  monastic  communities  on  earth ;  where  however  all  wo 
saw  and  heard  tended  only  to  confirm  the  melancholy  truth,  that 
through  the  burden  of  human  infirmity,  even  the  holiest  and 
most  spirit-stirring  scenes  soon  lose  by  habit  their  power  to  ele- 
vate and  calm  the  soul. 

The  prior  returned  to  us  in  the  evening,  as  we  sat  at  tea, 
and  accepted  the  cup  we  proffered  him,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  without  milk  ;  it  being  now  the  fast  of  Lent,  during 
which  the  tasting  of  every  animal  substance  is  strictly  avoided. 
A  tea-spoon  which  had  been  dipped  in  milk,  was  sent  out  to  be 
washed  for  his  use  ;  but  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  he  chose 
even  then  to  stir  his  tea  with  the  handle  of  the  spoon. 

Monday,  March  26th.  Our  plan  had  been  laid  to  devote 
this  and  the  following  day  to  the  ascent  of  Jebel  Mtlsa  and  St. 
Catharine  ;  and  the  superior  had  taken  us  into  such  fiivour,  as 
to  announce  his  intention  of  accompanying  us  at  least  for  the 
first  day.  This,  he  said,  was  an  honour  he  had  never  shown  to 
any  traveller,  except  a  Fretich  archbishop ;  whose  name  and 

'  A«  Barckhardt  heard  the  ttory,  these  in  1684,  **  two  brothers,  sons  of  an  em- 
were  two  **  Indian  princes ; "  p.  664.   Mou-  peror  of  Constantinople,**  Welt-Beschanung, 
oonvs  in  1647  has  it,  **  two  sons  of  a  king  p.  168.     So  also  Van  Esmond  and  Uey- 
of  Ethiopia,"  I.  p.  285 ;  and  Neitssoliits  man  about  A.  D.  1720 ;  Keizen  II.  p.  174. 
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title  however  we  found  in  the  album  as  a  Bomish  bishop  tn 
pariibus  from  Syria.*  Nor  was  this  civility  on  the  ]^rt  of  the 
saperior  perhaps  quite  so  disinterested,  as  he  was  wilhng  to  have 
it  appear ;  for  it  came  out,  that  he  wished  to  take  along  two 
younger  monks,  new  comers,  in  order  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  holr  places,  so  that  they  might  hereafter  accompany 
travellers  and  pilgrims  as  guides  ;  there  beine  at  present  only 
one  monk  besides  the  prior  who  knew  them  aU,  and  he  old  and 
infirm.  It  was  arranged  that  we  should  to-day  visit  Jebel  MOsa 
and  the  more  northern  brow  of  Horeb ;  sleep  at  the  convent  el- 
Arba'in  ;  and  thence  ascend  St  Catherine  to-morrow.  Accord- 
ingly, the  provisions  and  other  things  for  the  night  were  sent 
round  through  the  valley  to  el-Arba'in,  while  we  took  with  us 
over  the  mountain  only  such  articles  as  were  necessary  for  the 
day.  We  made  in  all  a  larger  party  than  was  desirable  ;  our- 
selves and  servants,  the  superior  with  the  two  noviciates  and 
pilgrim  who  had  passed  us  on  the  way,  (the  two  former,  it 
seemed,  being  the  persons  to  be  initiated  as  future  glides,)  and 
two  Arabs  of  the  Jcbeliyeh,  serfs  of  the  convent,  who  carried  the 
articles  we  took  with  us.  The  convent  has  the  monopoly  of 
providing  guides  and  attendants  for  all  persons  visiting  the  sa- 
cred pla^s  ;  and  employs  for  this  purpose  its  own  serfs,  paying 
them  a  trifle  in  grain  or  bread,  and  chareine  to  travellers  a  much 
h^her  rate.     There  are  two  regular  Gmafirs  for  travellers,  or 

Sjdes  general ;  one  an  old  man,  'Aid,  who  was  with  us  only  to- 
y,  and  the  other  Muhammed,  quite  a  youth.  Several  Arab 
chudrcn  also  followed  us  up  the  mountain,  with  no  other  motive 
than  to  set  a  bit  of  bread  for  their  pains. 

We  had  risen  early  in  order  to  set  oS  in  good  season  ;  but 
the  variety  of  preparation  and  some  dilatorincss  on  the  part  of 
the  superior,  delayed  us  until  a  late  hour.  We  at  length  issued 
from  the  northwest  entrance  of  the  garden  at  7{h  o'clock,  and 
taming  to  the  left,  passed  along  above  and  back  of  the  convent 
The  route  ascends  tnrough  a  ravine  on  the  south  of  the  convent, 
ninning  up  oblinuely  through  the  perpendicular  wall  of  the 
moantain  ;  and  the  course  Irom  the  convent  almost  to  the  head 
of  this  ravine  is  due  south.  The  path  leads  for  some  time  ob- 
Uqoelpr  across  the  debris  ;  and  where  it  begins  to  grow  steep,  has 
been  m  part  loosely  laid  with  large  stones,  like  a  Swiss  mountain 
road  ;  which  stones  serve  t(X)  as  a  sort  of  steps.  In  some  places 
likewise  there  are  more  regular  steps,  but  merely  of  rough  stones 
in  their  natural  state,  ft  is  usually  reported  that  there  were 
OBoe  regular  steps  all  the  way  to  the  summit ;  but  this,  like  so 

*  TW  frior  forgot,  It  M«mJi«  that  h«  hmA     taio  tb«  jmt  bWbrt ;  Mt  Scb«b«Vi  Rak^ 
I  Schabrrt   and   hb  pwtjr  in     II.  p.  8 IS. 
r  lo  tlM  Munaift  of  the  mown 
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many  other  BtorieSy  wonld  soem  to  be  only  an  exaggeration  of 
travellers.  At  least  every  appearance  at  present  testifies  to  the 
contrary.  In  many  parts  steps  would  be  unnecessary;  and  then 
there  is  no  trace  of  them.  In  other  places  where  they  are  most 
regular,  some  are  six  inches  high  and  others  nearly  or  quite  two 
feet.  Hence,  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tain fix)m  the  pretended  number  of  the  steps,  as  has  been  done 
by  Shaw  and  others,  can  only  be  futile.  A%;er  twenty-five  min- 
utes we  rested  at  a  fine  cold  spring  under  an  impending  rock ; 
the  water  of  which  is  said  to  be  carried  down  to  we  convent  by 
an  aqueduct.  It  is  called  Ma'yan  el-Jebel,  the  Mountain  sprint. 
At  8.25  we  reached  a  small  rude  chapel,  still  in  the  ravine,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  of  the  Ikonomos.  Here  the  monks  lighted 
tapers  and  burnt  incense,  as  they  did  in  all  the  chapels  to  which 
we  came  afterwards.  The  superior,  being  sixty-five  years  of  age 
and  somewhat  heavy,  had  to  rest  oft^en  ;  and  this  made  our  pro- 
gress slow.  Here  and  at  all  the  subsequent  holy  places,  while 
we  rested,  he  related  the  legend  attached  to  each  spot. 

The  story  belonging  to  this  chapel  was  as  follows :  In  former 
days,  he  said,  the  monks  were  so  annoyed  with  fleas,  and  had 
.  so  few  pilgrims,  that  they  determined  to  abandon  the  convent. 
They  all  went  in  procession  to  make  their  last  visit  to  the  holy 
places  of  the  mountain ;  and  when  near  the  top,  the  Virgin 
suddenly  appeared  to  them,  bidding  them  not  to  depart,  for  pil- 
grims should  never  fail,  fleas  should  disappear,  and  the  plague 
should  never  visit  them.  At  the  same  time  that  they  thus  saw 
the  Virgin  higher  up  the  mountain,  she  appeared  also  to  the  Iko- 
nomos on  this  spot.  When  the  monks  returned  home,  they 
found  a  caravan  of  pilgrims  actually  arrived  ;  the  plague  has 
never  since  been  here  ;  and  (according  to  them)  fleas  do  not 
exist  in  the  convent ;  though  in  this  latter  particular,  our  own 
experience  did  not  exactly  justify  so  unconditional  a  praise  of 
the  Virgin.* 

The  path  now  turns  nearly  west  and  passes  up  out  of  the  ra- 
vine by  a  isteep  ascent.  At  the  top  is  a  portal  which  we  reached  at 
8|  o'clock  ;  and  ten  minutes  afterwards  another,  through  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  small  plain  or  basin,  which  here  occupies  the 
top  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  the  valley  of  the  convent  and  that 
of  el-Leja.     At  these  portals,  in  the  palmy  days  of  pilgrimage, 

*  The  old  travellers  of  the  fifteenth  and  tion  or  yuion ;  and  so  powerful  was  the 

sixteenth  centuries,  Tuchor,  Breydenbach,  protection  afforded  in  those  days,  that  al- 

F.  Fabri,  Wormbser,  and  others,  relate  tliough  these  insects  were  veiy  trouble- 

the  same  story,  almost  as  if  they  copied  some  without  the  walls  of  the  convent, 

one  Arom  another ;  and  make  it  refer  to  yet  if  brought  within,  they  died  immo- 

**  serpents,  toads,  and  other  poisonous  rep-  diately ;  p.  66  sq.  Koissb.  des  hcil.  Landes, 

tiles  and  vermin."    But  de  Suchem   in  p.   840.     William   of   Baldensel  (A.    D. 

A.  D.  1886-50,  heard  it  of ''gnats,  wasps,  1886)  professes  to  have  seen  them  die 

and  fleas ; "  though  without  any  procos-  when  thus  brought  in,  with  his  own  eyes. 
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priestfl  were  stationed  to  confess  pilgrims  on  their  way  up  the 
mountain ;  and  all  the  old  travellers  relate  that  no  Jew  could 
pass  through  them.  At  this  point  we  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
peak  of  Sinai  or  Jebel  MOsa  on  our  left,  and  the  higher  summit 
of  St  Catharine  in  the  southwest  beyond  the  deep  valley  el-Leia. 
At  9  o'clock  we  reached  the  well  and  tall  cypress  tree  in  the 
plain  or  basin,  where,  we  rested  for  a  time ;  the  prior  distributing 
to  all  a  portion  of  bread.  After  this  allowance,  the  Arab  chil- 
dren who  had  thus  far  hung  about  us,  went  back.  Burckhardt 
•peaks  of  this  well  as  a  stone  tank,  which  receives  the  winter 
nans.  We  understood  it  at  the  time  to  be  a  well  of  living 
water,  and  such  is  its  appearance,  being  of  very  considerable 
depth  and  regularly  ston^  up  in  the  usual  form  of  a  deep  welL 
Near  by  is  a  rock  with  many  Arabic  inscriptions,  recording  the 
visits  of  pilgrims.  The  lone  cypress  tree  with  its  dark  foliage  is 
quite  an  mteresting  addition  to  this  wild  spot.^ 

This  little  plain  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  valleys  below,  extending  quite  across  the  ridge  ;  and 
ftom  it  towards  the  west  a  path  descends  to  the  convent  el- 
Arba'in  in  Wady  el-Leja.  On  the  right,  clusters  of  rocks  and 
peaks  from  two  to  four  hundred  feet  higher  than  this  basin, 
extend  for  nearly  two  miles  towards  the  N.  N.  W.  and  termi- 
nate in  the  bold  front  which  overhangs  the  plain  er-IUhah  north 
of  the  convent  This  is  the  present  Horeb  of  Christians.  On 
the  left,  due  south  from  the  well,  rises  the  higher  peak  of  Sinai, 
or  Jebel  Mt^,  about  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  basin  and 
neariy  a  mile  distant  A  few  rods  from  the  well,  where  the 
ascent  of  Sinai  begins,  is  a  low  rude  building  containing  the 
chapels  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Here  was  evidently  once  a  small 
monastery ;  and  the  older  travellers  speak  also  of  a  chapel  of 
the  Virgin.  In  that  of  Elijah  the  monks  show  near  the  altar  a 
liole  just  large  enough  for  a  man's  body,  which  they  say  is  the 
cave  where  the  propnet  dwelt  in  Horeb.*  Tapers  were  lighted 
and  incense  bunit  in  both  these  chapels.  The  ascent  hence  is 
sleeper,  though  not  difficult  There  are  steps  for  a  great  part 
of  tne  way,  merely  rough  stones  thrown  together;  and  in  no 
part  of  the  ascent  of  the  whole  mountain  are  they  hewn,  or  cut 
in  the  rock,  as  is  said  by  Burckhardt' 

'  !■  NMokr^t  dm*  tbera  w«r«  ber«  two  ton,  bbhop  of  Clogbor,  In  •  LoCtor  lo  tbo 

I  trr««:  Md  tho  Prefect  of  the  Fntn-  Societj  of  Antiqiwrioi^  Lood.  17M.     It  b 

■t  la  Odro  in  1722,  mentioof  abo  also  appaodod  lo  tbo  reeeat  oditiooo  of 

**  two  cTprrot  trtos  and  two  olivo  MaoodreU**  Joomej  to  Jaraaafem,  He. 

*    Tbo  latter  abo  0peakt  of  the  well  *  1  Kings  19,  S.  9.     The  eloTatioa  of 

**  oollectioa  of  water  made  bj  the  thif  bnildii^  above  the  convent  in  the  val- 

w  mow  and  raina."     The  journal  of  lej  below,  U  given  bj  Schnbert  At  1400 

tMi  Pfefeil  U  firet  mentioned  bj  Pococke  Paria  feet. 


pi  117.  foL)  and  waa  afterwarda  trana-         *  Page  666. 
-  ittto  En|^  and  pnbliahod  bj  CU7- 
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Leaving  the  chapels  at  half  past  9  o'clock,  we  ascended 
slowly,  not  failing  to  see  the  track  of  Muhammed's  camel  in  the 
rock  by  the  way ;  and  reached  the  summit  of  Jebel  Mtlsa  at 
twenty  minutes  past  ten.  Here  is  a  small  area  of  huge  rocks, 
about  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  highest  towards  the  east,  where  is 
a  little  chapel  ahnost  in  ruins,  formerly  divided  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins ;  while  towards  the  S.  W,  about  forty  feet 
distant  stands  a  small  ruined  mosk. '  The  summit  and  also  the 
body  of  this  part  of  the  mountain  are  of  coarse  gray  granite.^  On 
the  rocks  are  many  inscriptions  in  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Armenian, 
the  work  of  pilgrims.  In  the  chapel  are  the  names  of  many 
travellers  ;  and  I  found  here  a  pencil  note  of  BUppell's  observa- 
tions, May  7th,  1831  ;  marking  the  time  12.15  ;  Barom.  21' 
7.6"  ;  Therm.  13^^  B.  or  62^  F.  At  half  past  ten  o'clock  my 
thermometer  stood  in  the  chapel  at  60^  F. — The  height  of  this 
peak  above  the  sea,  according  to  the  observations  of  Btlppdl, 
compared  with  simultaneous  ones  at  Ttir,  is  7035  Paris  feet ; 
and  its  elevation  above  the  convent  el-Arba'ln  about  1670  feet.* 
From  it  the  peak  of  St.  Catharine  bears  S.  44^  W.  a  thousand 
feet  higher  ;  and  B&s  es-BdMfeh,  the  highest  among  the  peaks 
near  the  front  of  Horeb,  N.  22*^  W.» 

My  first  and  predominant  feeling  while  upon  this  summit, 
was  that  of  disappointment.  Although  from  our  examination  of 
the  plain  er-B&hah  below,  and  its  correspondence  to  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative,  we  had  arrived  at  the  general  conviction  that 
the  people  of  Israel  must  have  been  collected  on  it  to  receive 
the  law  ;  yet  we  still  had  cherished  a  lingering  hope  or  feeling, 
that  there  might  after  all  be  some  foundation  for  the  long  series 
of  monkish  tradition,  which  for  at  least  fifteen  centuries  has 
pointed  out  the  summit  on  which  we  now  stood,  as  the  spot 
where  the  ten  commandments  were  so  awfully  proclaimed.  But 
Scriptural  narrative  and  monkish  tradition  are  very  different 
things ;  and  while  the  former  has  a  distinctness  and  definiteness, 
which  through  all  our  journeyings  rendered  the  Bible  our  best 

'  Pooocke  corractlT  remarka,  that  the  or  2071  feet  above  the  convent  in  Wady 

«« north  part  of  Sinai  [Jebel  MOsa]  is  of  Shu'eib ;  Rojsegger  at  7097  Paris  feet,  or 

red  granite  for  above  half  way  up ;  all  tlie  1982  feet  above  the  some  convent 
rest  being  a  granite  of  a  yellowish  ground,         '  Other  bearings  from  Jebel  Mdsa  were 

with  small  black  grains  in  it,  and  the  as  follows:    Urn   Lauz,    a  peak   beyond 

mountain  at  a  distance  Appears  of  two  Wady  Seb&'iyeh,  N.  40**  E.    Um  'Alawy, 

colours ;  "  I  p.  147.  fol.     This  difference  connected  with  smaller  peaks  running  to- 

of  colour  is  especially  striking  as  seen  from  wards  the  eastern  gulf,  N.  78**  E.     Aba 

the  vaUey  el-L^a.  Mas'Qd,  west  of  Wady  Wa'mh  S.  86'  E. 

*  Ruppell's  Reise  In  Abyssbien,  I.  pp.  Jebel  Humr,  S.  87"  W.     Jebel  Tiiiia,  or 

1X8,  124.-  I  foUow  hereRUppeU's  mea-  Sumr  et-Tiuia,    N.  62*  W.      Jebel  Fu- 

•nxemento  throughout,  because  they  alone  reia',  north  end,  N.  23"  W.     Jebel  ed- 

are  founded  on  corresponding  observations  Deir  N.  21"  £.     Jebel  es-Zebir,  east  end, 

on  the  sea-coast  at  TOr.     Schubert  gives  N.  86"  W.     el-Benut,   or  el-Jouieh,   N. 

the  height  of  Sinai  at  6796.4  Paris  feet,  45'  W.    Island  of  Tirin,  S.  81"  E. 
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guide-book,  we  found  the  latter  not  less  usually  and  almost 
regulaiiy  to  be  but  a  baseless  fabric.  In  the  present  case,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  Moses  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  summit  which  now  bears  his  name.  It  is 
three  miles  distant  from  the  plain  on  which  the  Israelites  must 
haTe  stood  ;  and  hidden  from  it  by  the  intervening  peaks  of  the 
modem  Horeb.  No  part  of  the  plain  is  visible  fix)m  the  summit ; 
nor  are  the  bottoms  of  the  adjacent  valleys  ;  nor  is  any  spot  to 
be  seen  around  it,  where  the  people  could  have  been  assembled. 
The  only  point  in  which  it  is  not  immediately  surrounded  by 
high  mountains,  is  towards  the  southeast,  where  it  sinks  down  pre- 
cipitouslv  to  a  tract  of  naked  gravelly  hills.  Here,  just  at  its 
fiwt,  is  the  head  of  a  smaU  valley,  Wady  es-Seb&'lyeh,  running 
toward  the  northeast  beyond  the  mount  of  the  Cross  into  Wady 
esh-Bheikh  ;  and  of  another  not  lareer,  called  el-Wa'rah,  run- 
ning southeast  to  the  Wady  NOsb  of  the  gulf  of 'Akabah ;  but 
both  of  these  together  hardly  afford  a  tenth  part  of  the  space  con- 
tained in  er-Rihah  and  Wady  esh-Sheikh.^  In  the  same  direc- 
tion is  seen  the  route  to  Sherm  ;  and,  beyond,  a  portion  of  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah  and  the  little  iidand  Tirftn  ;  while  more  to  the 
right  and  close  at  hand  is  the  head  of  el-Leja  amons  the  hills. 
1^  other  part  of  the  gulf  of  'Akabah  is  visible ;  though  the 
mountains  beyond  it  are  seen.* 

Towards  the  southwest  and  west  tower  the  ridges  of  8t.  Catha- 
rine and  Tinia,  cutting  off  the  view  of  the  ralf  of  Suez  and 
the  whole  western  region  ;  so  that  neither  Serb&l  on  the  ri([ht, 
nor  the  loftier  Um  Shaumer  towards  the  left,  are  at  all  visible 
from  this  peak  of  Sinai.'  Indeed  in  almost  every  respect  the 
view  from  this  point  is  confined,  and  is  far  less  extensive  and 
imposing  than  that  from  the  summit  of  St.  Catharine.  Only 
the  table  land  on  the  mountain  of  the  Cross,  is  here  seen  nearer 
and  to  better  advantage  across  the  narrow  valley  of  Shu'eib. 
Neither  the  convent  from  which  we  had  come,  nor  that  of  el- 
Arbaln,  both  lying  in  the  deep  valleys  below,  were  visible.  To 
add  to  our  disappointment,  old  'Aid,  the  head-guide,  who  had 
been  selected  expressly  in  order  to  tell  us  the  names  of  the 

'  Sm  mora  U  Note  XFV,  end  of  Um  1889,  p.  130  aq.     RiipptU   oomeilj  iv- 

▼oIbom.  DArki !  **  Th«  prospect  from  Um  peak  of 

*  Brown  tpmkM  6f  hmr{ng  Men  Um  Sinai  k  limited  b  Um  omC,  lovth,  and 
wImIo  lengUi  of  Um  golf  of  *Akabah  fVtNn  weft,  bj  higher  monntalnt ;  nod  on]/  to* 
SImI  ;  bnt  Uila  k  an  impoMibility.  Tm-  wards  the  north,  one  looks  out  over  n 
v«K  chap.  XIV.  p.  179.  widely  extended    laadseane;*    ReiM    fai 

*  Tet  Laborde  profgwses  to  have  seen     AbjMinlen,  I.   p.  118.     Borekhanlt  was 
Serhll,   Um   Shanmer,  and   Uie 


it   Serhll,    Um   Shanroer,  and   the  prevented  by  a  thick  fog  from  seeing  etes 

_._jlaine  of   A/Hca  berond.     It  mnst  the  nearest  moontains;    Travels^  etn.  p. 

Iwf«  been  with  *  the  mind's  eje.'    Vojage  666.— The  sUtemenU  of  this  note  have 

m  Arnh.  Pet  p.  68.  Engl.   p.  t62.     A  someUmee  been  ({neeUooed;  bnt  I  mnst 

exaggerated  ac^vnmt  b  given  by  again  assert  their  entire  acenracj,  whidi 

i  SM  BerghMuT  AnnatoB,  lOn  Is  also  aaaitet  ftvci  the  list  of  bearii^iw 
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mountains  and  objects  around,  proved  to  know  very  little  about 
them,  and  often  answered  at  random.  In  short,  the  visit  to  the 
summit  of  Jebel  MtUsa,  was  to  me  the  least  satisfiustory  incident 
in  our  whole  sojourn  at  Mount  Sinai 

We  remained  upon  the  summit  nearly  two  and  a  half  hours. 
Leaving  it  at  12|  o'clock,  we  returned  to  the  cypress  tree  and 
well  near  the  chapel  of  Elijah.  From  this  point  a  path  leads 
south  of  west  over  the  little  plain,  and  descendspartfy  by  steps 
to  the  convent  el-Arba'in  in  Wady  el-Leja.  We  determined, 
however,  to  visit  the  northern  brow  of  Horeb,  which  overlooks 
the  plain  er-Bfihah  ;  and  took  a  route  towards  the  N.  N.  W.  in 
order  to  reach  it.  As  we  left  the  well  for  this  purpose  at  1^ 
o'clock,  the  clouds  which  had  been  gathering  &r  some  time, 
threatened  to  drench  us  with  a  shower  of  rain.  The  drops  beffan 
to  fiill  thinly  but  heavily ;  and  for  a  wlule  we  hoped  that 
Besh&rah's  entreaties  for  rain  might  have  been  fulfilled  ;  even  at 
the  expense  of  our  being  countea  as  prophets  by  the  Arabs,  and 
getting  a  wet  skin  for  ourselves.  But  the  clouds  soon  passed 
away,  and  the  desert  remained  parched  and  thirsty  as  before. 

The  path  was  wild  and  rugged,  leading  over  rocks  and  wind- 
ing through  ravines  amons  low  peaks.  Li  fifteen  minutes  we 
came  to  a  small  round  basm  amon^  the  hills,  with  a  bed  of  soil 
full  of  shrubs  ;  where  also  were  a  hollyhock  and  hawthorn,  and 
evident  traces  of  an  artificial  reservoir  for  water,  which  was  said 
formerly  to  have  been  carried  down  to  the  convent.  Here  stands 
a  small  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Not  far  off  are  the 
cells  of  several  anchorites  cut  in  the  rock.  Twenty  minutes 
further  is  another  larger  basin,  surrounded  by  twelve  peaks,  and 
the  bottom  enclosed  by  a  low  wall ;  showing  that  it  was  once 
tilled  as  a  garden.  At  2  o'clock  we  reached  a  third  basin,  still 
deeper  and  more  romantic,  surrounded  by  a  like  number  of  higher 
I>eaks,  one  of  which  is  Bfis  es-SOfsdfeh,  the  highest  in  this  part 
of  the  mountain.  A  narrow  fissure  runs  out  northward  from 
this  basin  towards  the  plain,  through  which  the  mountain  may 
be  ascended.  Here  a  willow  and  two  hawthorns  were  growing, 
with  many  shrubs  ;  and  in  all  this  part  of  the  mountains  were 
great  quantities  of  the  fragrant  plant  Ja'dehy  which  the  monks 
call  hyssop.  Here  is  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of 
the  Zone.  Near  by  we  found  a  pair  of  horns  of  the  Beden  or 
Ibex,  left  behind  perhaps  by  some  hunter. 

While  the  monks  were  here  employed  in  lighting  tapers  and 
burning  incense,  we  determined  to  scale  the  almost  inaccessible 
peak  of  es-Sttfedfeh  before  us,  in  order  to  look  out  upon  the 
plain,  and  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  the  adaptedness  of  this  part 
of  the  mount  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Scriptural  history. 
This  cliff  rises  some  five  hundred  feet  above  the  basin  ;  and  the 
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difliance  to  the  Bummit  is  more  than  half  a  milo.  We  first  at- 
tempted to  climb  the  side  in  a  direct  course  ;  but  found  the 
rock  so  smooth  and  precipitous,  that  after  some  fi&Us  and  more 
exposures/ we  were  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  clamber  upwards 
along  a  steep  ravine  by  a  more  northern  and  circuitous  course. 
From  the  head  of  this  raTine,  we  were  able  to  climb  around  the 
&ce  of  the  northern  precipice  and  reach  the  top,  along  the  deep 
hollows  worn  in  the  granite  by  the  weather  during  the  lapse  of 
ages,  which  ^ve  to  this  part,  as  seen  from  bebw,  the  appear- 
ance of  architectural  ornament 

The  extreme  difficulty  and  even  danger  of  the  ascent,  was 
well  rewarded  by  the  prospect  that  now  opened  before  us.  The 
whole  plain  er-B&hah  lay  spread  out  beneath  our  feet,  with  the 
adjacent  Wadys  and  mountains ;  while  Wady  esh-Bheikh  on 
the  right,  and  the  recess  on  the  left,  both  connected  with,  and 
opening  broadly  from  er-Rahah,  presented  an  area  which  serves 
nearly  to  double  that  of  the  plain.  Our  conviction  was  strength- 
ened, that  here  or  on  some  one  of  the  adjacent  clifis  was  the 
spot,  where  the  Lord  ^'descended  in  fire"  and  proclaimed  the 
law.  Here  lay  the  plain  where  the  whole  congregation  might 
be  assembled ;  here  was  the  mount  that  could  be  approached  and 
touched,  if  not  forbidden ;  and  here  the  mountain  brow,  where 
alone  the  lightnings  and  the  thick  cloud  would  be  visible,  and 
the  thunders  and  the  voice  of  the  trump  be  heard,  when  the 
Lord  '^  came  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  upon  Mount 
Binal"  We  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  impressions  of  the  awflil 
scene  ;  and  read  with  a  feeling  that  will  never  be  forgotten;  the 
sublime  account  of  the  transaction  and  the  commandments  there 
promulgated,  in  the  original  words  as  recorded  by  the  great 
Hebrew  legislator.* 

Between  CA-SoMfch  and  the  plain  are  still  some  lower  peaks, 
overhanging  the  latter  more  directly,  which  we  were  desirous  to 
visit ;  but  the  time  did  not  permit.  Descending  therefore  to 
our  companions,  who  were  in  no  hurry,  we  returned  to  the  second 
basin  above  mentioned,  and  thence  at  3.45  took  a  nath  more  to 
the  right.  At  4  o'clock  we  came  to  a  small  cnurch  on  the 
western  brow  of  the  ridge,  dedicated  to  St  Pantelcemon.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Anne  mentioned  by  Pococke  and  other  travellers, 
we  did  not  see.  Hence  a  long  and  in  some  parts  steep  descent, 
about  southwest,  brought  us  at  a  quarter  past  5  o'clock  to  the 
convent  el-Arba'in,  where  we  were  to  lodge. 

This  monastery  is  said  to  have  received  its  name,  el-Arba'ln, 
**  the  Forty,"  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Arabs  once  took  it 

5r  surprise,  and  killed  the  forty  monks  who  were  its  inmates, 
ence  it  is  called  by  the  older  travellers  the  convent  of  the 

*  E&od.  19,  S-SS.    90^  U-L 
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Forty  Saints  or  Martyrs.^  Tradition  has  forgotten  the  time 
when  this  event  took  place  ;  but  the  story  probably  refers  to  the 
massacre  of  forty  hermits  around  Sinai  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.*  A  large  plantation  of  olive  trees  extends  £ur 
above  and  below  the  monastery  along  the  valley,  which  is  narrow 
like  that  of  Shu'eib,  but  longer  and  less  desert.  Just  around 
the  buildings  is  also  a  garden  of  other  fruit  trees,  in  which  apple 
and  apricot  trees  were  in  blossom ;  and  not  far  off  is  a  small 
grove  of  tall  poplars,  here  cultivated  for  timber.  In  this  garden 
too  was  a  rill  of  water ;  which  however  was  lost  after  a  few  rods. 
The  convent,  as  such,  has  been  deserted  for  several  centuries  ; 
yet  two  or  three  of  the  monks  usually  reside  here  for  a  time 
eveiT  summer ;  though  even  this  custom  had  been  neglected  for 
the  last  three  years.  A  family  of  Jebeliyeh,  or  serfs,  was  here  to 
keep  the  garden.  As  we  entered,  the  sweet  voice  of  a  prattling 
Arab  child  struck  my  ear,  and  made  my  heart  thrill,  as  it  recalled 
the  thoughts  of  home. — The  elevation  of  this  spot  above  the  sea, 
was  found  by  Bappell  to  be  5366  Paris  feet.' 

A  large  room,  the  best  in  the  building,  though  lighted  only 
by  the  door,  was  assLped  to  us,  in  which  our  beds  were  already 
spread  on  a  layer  of  fragrant  herbs.  A  fire  was  lighted  in  a 
comer  ;  and  we  found  it  quite  comfortable,  although  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  65^  F.  Indeed  an  Arab  has  no  idea  of  pass- 
ing a  night  without  fire  at  any  season.  The  superior  and  his 
monks  occupied  a  room  in  another  part  of  the  building.  The 
good  father  spent  the  evening  in  our  apartment,  and  was  very 
social  and  communicative.  He  had  borne  the  walk  of  to-day  so 
well,  that  he  was  determined  to  accompany  us  to-morrow  to  the 
summit  of  St.  Catharine.  Wo  had  here  a  curious  instance  of 
the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  Arab  serfs.  He  had  pulled 
off  his  shoes  and  was  sitting  with  bare  feet,  (for  he  like  the  other 
monks  wore  no  stockings,)  when  the  old  guide  'Aid  came  in  to 
bid  good  night,  and  perceiving  his  situation  suddenly  kneeled 
down  and  kissed  his  toe.  Ind^,  it  seemed  to  be  quite  an  occa- 
sion of  festivity  with  these  Arabs,  to  meet  the  patriarchal  old 
man  so  &r  abroad  out  of  the  convent  walls. 

Tuesday,  March  27th.  We  started  from  our  fragrant  couch 
at  early  dawn,  in  order  to  set  off  in  good  season  for  the  moun- 
tain.    But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases  where  aught  was  de- 

'  Qnaresmins  11.  p.  996.  Tnoher  of  '  See  further  on,  under  the  head  of 
NQmberg  reUtei  this  ttorj  in  A.  D.  **  Sinai  in  the  early  Christian  ages.** 
1480;  aa  alto  Banmffarteu  in  1607,  lib.  I.  "  Keise  in  Abyssinien,  I.  p.  124.  From 
c.  24.  These  travellers  found  the  con-  a  comparison  with  Schubert's  measure- 
vent  deserted,  ss  now,  except  by  two  or  ments,  it  would  appear  that  el-Arba'in 
three  monks. — ^The  monks  themselves,  as  lies  about  400  Paris  feet  higher  than  the 
I  have  since  learned,  sometimes  refer  the  other  convent.  This  difference,  however, 
name  to  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Armenia.  seems  to  me  to  he  too  great 
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pending  on  Arabs,  we  found  it  impossible  to  *  keep  the  word  of 
promise'  to  our  hopes.  Old  'Aid,  the  guide,  gave  out  at  start- 
ing ;  and  his  place  had  to  be  supplied  by  a  youth,  8&lim,  who 
overtook  us  on  the  way,  and  proved  a  better  guide  than  the  old 
man.  We  thought  too  we  perceived  some  slight  symptoms  of 
abatement  in  the  fl;ood  supenor's  seal  for  undertaking  the  more 
arduous  task  which  awaited  us  to-day  ;  and  at  our  suggestion  he 
concluded  to  remain  and  await  our  return. 

At  length  we  issued  from  the  garden  at  ten  minutes  past 
6  o'clock,  and  proceeded  S.  W.  by  8.  up  a  ravine  which  oomes 
down  from  the  side  of  8t.  Catharine,  called  Shiik  Mtlsa,  '  Cleft 
of  Moses,'  from  a  deep  rent  in  the  mountain  at  its  head.  At  ten 
minutes  from  the  convent  and  before  beginning  to  ascend,  the 
path  passes  between  two  large  rocks,  both  having  Sinaite  in- 
scriptions, and  one  of  them  quite  covered  with  them.  These 
Burckhardt  did  not  see  ;  for  he.  says  expressly,  that  there  are 
none  in  el-Lcja  higher  up  than  the  rock  of  Moses,  which  lies  at 
•ome  distance  below  el-Arba'in.  We  found  none  afterwards. 
The  ravine  soon  becomes  narrow  and  precipitous,  and  the  way 
exceedingly  difficult ;  the  path  leading  over  stones  and  rocks  in 
their  natural  state,  which  have  never  been  removed  nor  laid  more 
evenly.  Indeed,  we  could  not  discover  all  day  the  slightest  trace, 
that  any  path  had  ever  existed  here  with  steps,  or  laid  stones, 
like  that  which  leads  up  Jebel  MOsa.  At  7.25  we  reached  the 
fine  cold  spring  called  Ma'yan  esh-ShunuAr,  ^  Partridge  foun- 
tain ; '  it  having  been  discovered,  as  they  say,  by  the  fluttering 
of  one  of  these  birds,  when  the  monks  were  bringing  down  the 
bones  of  St  Catharine  from  the  mountain.  It  is  on  a  shelf  of 
rock  under  the  left-hand  precipice,  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and 
depth,  with  fine  cold  water  never  increasing  nor  diminishing. 
The  water  percolates  through  some  fissure  in  the  rock  into  a  na- 
tural reservoir  below,  where  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantity. 
Several  hawthorn  trees  (Arab.  Za'rAr)  were  gpx)wing  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Directly  above  this  spot  is  the  deep  cleft  properly 
called  Shak  MOsa.  The  {tath  now  turns  S.  W.  by  W.  passing  up 
a  very  steep  ascent  for  a  time  ;  and  then  across  loose  debris  to 
the  top  of  the  main  ridge,  which  runs  up  towards  the  summit, 
here  bearing  S.  S.  W.  This  ridge  we  reached  about  8|  o'clock  ; 
and  here  the  view  opened  towanls  the  west  over  the  deep  val- 
leys below. 

We  now  kept  along  the  western  side  of  the  ridge,  beneath 
the  brow,  where  the  mountain  side  slopes  rapidly  down  into  the 
depths  below,  and  is  covered  like  the  Wadys  with  tufts  of  herbs 
and  shrubs,  furnishing  al)undant  pasturage  for  the  flocks  of  the 
Bedawin,  as  well  as  for  the  troops  of  gazelles  and  mountain  goats 
(Beden)  which  haunt  these  wild  retreats.     The  Ja'dek  or  hya- 
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Bop  was  here  In  great  plenty  ;  and  especially  the  fragrant  Za'ter, 
a  species  of  thyme,  Ocymum  taJtarhendi  of  ForskaL  ^  This  vege- 
tation extends  qnite.up  to  the  foot  of  the  highest  peak,  an 
immense  pile  of  huge  blocks  of  coarse  red  gramte  thrown  pro- 
miscuously together.  Climbing  this  mass  of  rocks  with  cUffi- 
culty  on  the  south  side,  we  reached  the  summit  at  a  quarter 
past  d  o'clock.  This  consists  of  two  small  knolls  or  elevations 
of  the  rocks ;  one  towards  the  east  on  which  stands  a  rude 
chapel ;  the  other  towards  the  west  a  few  feet  higher.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  observations  of  BUppell,  similar  to  those  on 
Binai,  the  height  of  this  mountain  is  8063  Paris  feet  above  the 
sea,  or  about  2700  feet  above  the  convent  el-Arba'in.*  Its  ele- 
vation therefore  is  1030  feet  greater  than  that  of  Jebel  Mtlsa. 
The  sky  ¥ras  perfectly  clear,  and  the  air  cooL  A  cold  northwest 
wind  swept  ntfully  over  the  summit.  The  thermometer  stood 
in  the  shade  at  43"^  F.  In  the  sun  it  rose  at  first  to  52'' ;  but 
as  the  gust  grew  strong,  it  sunk  to  48^  F. 

During  the  ascent,  I  had  found  myself  unwell ;  and  reached 
the  top  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  While  m^  companion 
was  busy  in  cross-examining  the  guides  as  to  the  mountains  and 
places  in  view,  I  sought  out  a  sunny  and  sheltered  spot  among 
the  rocks,  where  I  lay  down  and  slept  sweetly  for  half  an  hour, 
and  awoke  greatly  refreshed. 

The  chief  motive  which  led  us  to  ascend  Jebel  E&therln,  was 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  distinct  and  extensive  view  of  the 
region  of  Sinai  and  of  the  peninsula.  Nor  were  our  hopes  dis- 
appointed. The  mountain  indeed  has  little  of  historical  inter- 
est ;  there  being  not  the  slightest  probability  that  it  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  giving  of  the  law  to  Israel.  But  the  prospect 
is  wide  and  magnificent,  comprehending  almost  the  whole  penin- 
sula. The  chief  interruption  of  the  view  is  by  Um  8haumer, 
bearing  S.  20^  W.,  a  sharp  granite  peak,  said  by  Burckhardt  to 
be  inaccessible,  and  perhaps  the  highest  point  in  the  peninsula. 
Jebel  Milsa,  lying  N.  44"  E.  was  far  below  us,  and  appeared 
only  as  an  ii^erior  peak.  Towards  the  southeast  the  large  Wady 
Nash  was  seen  (S.  62^  E.)  running  towards  the  eastern  gulf ; 
of  which  also  a  much  larger  portion  was  visible  around  Sherm, 
than  from  Jebel  Mtlsa,  with  the  island  Tirfin  bearing  S.  35^  E. 
The  northern  part  of  this  gulf  could  not  be  traced  ;  though  the 
Arabian  mountains  beyond  it  were  very  distinct.  A  mountain 
which  our  guides  called  Bfis  Muhammed,  bore  B.  9^  E.  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  cape'  of  that  name  ;  around  which,  and 
to  the  right  of  Um  Shaumer,  almost  the  whole  course  of  the  gulf 

'  Flora  iSg.  Ar.  p.  109,  110.  line  at  8168  Paris  feet     Schubert  did  not 

^    '  ReiM  in  Abyasmien,  I.  pp.  121,  124.     ascend  this  mountain. 
Russegger  giTes  the  height  of  St.  Catha- 
(.  1C2, 1C3 
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of  Sues  was  visible,  with  the  African  mountaiiis  beyoDd  ;  a  sil- 
very thread  of  waters  stretching  far  up  through  a  naked  desert. 
Two  of  these  African  mountains  were  very  distinct ;  one,  ea- 
Zeit,  bearing  8.  56^  W.  and  the  other  the  cone  of  Jebel  Ohirib, 
bearing  8.  77**  W.  called  by  our  guides  the  mountain  of  the 
'AbAbideh.  Bctnireen  the  western  gulf  and  the  mountains  of 
8inai,  the  great  plain  el-KA'a  was  spread  out,  extending  beyond 
Tar ;  and  north  of  that  place  along  the  shore  was  seen  the  low 
range  of  limestone  mountains,  among  which  lies  the  sounding 
hill  NakAs.  Nearer  at  hand  were  many  dark  peaks  ;  and  among 
them  that  of  Madsfis,  just  beyond  the  gardens  of  Bughibigh, 
bearing  N.  78*^  W.  and  a  peak  of  Jebel  Haweit,  N.  45**  W. 
Near  this  last  rises  Wady  Kibrin,  which  runs  off  to  Wady  Hi- 
brAn.  More  distant  in  the  same  direction  rose  the  rugged  cliffs 
of  8erb4l,  lying  between  N.  57**  W.  and  N.  70**  W.  whSe  &rther 
to  the  right  were  seen  Sarbdt  el-Jemel,  el-BenAt,  and  es-Zebir. 
In  the  north,  the  great  sandy  ^lain  er-Ramleh  was  seen  stretch- 
ing far  along  the  base  of  the  hi^h  level  ridge  of  et-Tih ;  and  we 
were  shown  the  point  where  this  mountain  separates  into  two 
parallel  ridges,  bearing  from  us  about  north.  Towards  the  east- 
em  quarter,  between  us  and  the  whole  length  of  the  gulf  of 
'Akabah,  the  eye  wandered  over  a  sea  of  mountains,  black,  abrupt, 
naked,  weather- worn  peaks ;  a  fitting  spot  where  the  very  gemus 
of  desolation  might  erect  his  horrid  throne. — Below  ub,  just  at 
the  western  foot  of  8t.  Catharine,  a  valley  called  Um  KQrAf 
was  seen  running  northwards ;  while  another,  es-Zuweitln, 
having  a  succession  of  gardens,  passes  down  from  the  right  near 
the  base  of  el-Humr,  to  join  it.  The  Wady  thus  formed  is 
called  Tuldh,  and  runs  down  between  the  mountains  of  8eru 
N.  15^  W.  and  Tlnia  N.  26**  W.  apparently  ioining  the  RQdh- 
wAh  and  so  flowing  off  to  Wady  Soldf  Jebel  el-Humr  was  be- 
low us  in  the  direction  N.  3**  £.  Jebel  Tinia  was  also  called  by 
our  guides  Sflmr  et-Tlnia.* 

We  found  that  our  guides  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  both  old 
and  young,  knew  very  uttle  of  distant  mountains  and  objects  ; 
while  they  were  famUiariy  acquainted  with  those  near  at  hand. 
It  was  only  after  long  and  repeated  examination  and  cross-ques- 
tioning, that  my  companion  could  be  sure  of  any  correctness  as 
to  more  remote  objects  ;  since  at  first  they  often  gave  answers  at 

*  OchCT  hmria^  trfim  J«bel  KAtUrtn  SO*  E.    Ztbir,  anodMr  pwk  of  Si.  Callift- 

WW*  Um  foOowiagt    J«bel  ed-Deir,  N.  rine  Mar  At  hand,  a  13*  E.     Molicirid 

as*  E.     Un  Lmb,  N.  4 1  *  E.    Um ' Alawy,  eLKanU,  S.  r  E.  and  al-XMba,  S.  10*  W. 

K.  §9*  E.   al-HabaihT,  farthar  distant,  N.  both  copn<ct>d  with  Um  ShaooMr.     Kara* 

•r  E.     Urk  aa-ZOgWah,  a  Vmm  ridga  Saweid,  S.  36*  W.  and  a^^ik,  S.  JV  W. ; 

Wjood  Um  *A]awr,  north  end,  N.  87*  E. ;  dark  peaks  nearw  St  Catharioa.     al-Ba- 

■Mth  end,  8.  SO^  K.     Aha  Mai*H  be-  nikt,  N.  45*  W.     as-Zabir,  west  and,  N. 

tfvaM  tha  Wadji  NQab  aad  WaraK,  S.  40*  W. ;  aatt  and,  N.  SI*  W. 
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random,  which  they  afterwardB  modified  or  took  hack.  The 
young  man  S&lim  was  the  most  intelligent  of  the  whole.  After 
all  our  painsy  many  of  the  names  we  obtained  were  different  firom 
those  which  Burckhardt  heard ;  although  his  guides  apparently 
were  of  the  same  tribe. — A  tolerably  certain  method  of  finding 
any  place  at  will,  is  to  ask  an  Arab  if  its  name  exists.  He  is 
sure  to  answer  Tes ;  and  to  point  out  some  spot  at  hand  as  its 
location.  In  this  way,  I  have  no  doubt,  we  might  have  found 
Bephidim,  or  Marah,  or  any  other  place  we  chose ;  and  such  is 
probably  the  mode  in  which  many  ancient  names  and  plaoes 
haye  been  discovered  by  travellers,  which  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  find  after  them.^ 

Of  the  two,  the  ascent  of  St.  Catharine  is  much  to  be  prefer- 
red to  that  of  Jebel  Mtlsa.  The  view  is  &r  more  extensive  and 
almost  unlimited,  affording  to  the  spectator  a  good  general  idea  of 
the  whole  peninsula ;  of  which  he  learns. little  or  nothing  fit>m 
Binal  The  ascent  indeed  is  longer  and  more  laborious  ;  but  it 
also  repays  the  toil  in  a  much  higher  degree.  Our  whole  visit 
here  to  day  was  one  of  satisfaction  and  gratification ;  not,  as 
yesterday,  of  disappointment.  The  time  generally  necessary  for 
the  ascent  of  Jebel  Mtlsa  may  be  estimated  at  an  hour  and  a 
half ;  and  for  St  Catharine  firom  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours. 
We  were  longer  on  the  way. 

After  remaining  for  two  and  a  half  hours  on  the  summit,  we 
left  at  11}  o'clock,  and  reached  the  convent  of  the  Forty  Martyrs 
at  a  quarter  past  one.  Here  we  found  the  superior  still  waiting 
in  order  to  conduct  us  around  through  Wady  el-Leja  to  the  con- 
vent, and  show  us  the  holy  places  on  the  way.  The  distance  is 
reckoned  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  may  be  thus  divided :  forty 
minutes  to  the  mouth  of  el-Leja ;  twenty-five  minutes  along 
the  firont  of  Horeb  to  Wady  Shu'eib ;  and  twenty-five  minutes 
to  the  convent  in  that  valley.  This  is  a  sort  of  household  path 
for  the  monks,  which  they  have  travelled  for  centuries  ;  and 
along  which,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  they  have  gathered  to- 
gether all  the  holy  places  they  know  of  in  connection  with 
Sinai. 

After  stopping  about  half  an  hour  at  el-Arba'in,  we  proceeded 
slowly  down  the  valley,  without  seeing  the  chapel  and  grot  of 
St.  Onuphrius,  which  are  said  by  Pococke  to  be  near  the  north 
end  of  the  olive  plantation.  In  about  twenty  minutes  we  came 
to  the  rock  which  they  say  Moses  smote,  and  the  water  gushed 
out.  As  to  this  rock  one  is  at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the 
credulity  of  the  monks  or  the  legendary  and  discrepant  reports 
of  travellers.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  not 

*  So,  for  example,  Marah,  Capernaum,  Bethaaida,  Chorazin,  etc 
i.  1C5,  166 
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Uio  sliglitcflt  ground  for  assuming  any  connection  between  thif 
narrow  valley  and  Rephidim  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  there  ia  every 
thing  against  it  The  rock  itself  is  a  large  isolated  cube  of 
coarse  reid  granite,  which  has  fallen  from  the  eastern  mountain. 
Down  its  front,  in  an  oblique  line  from  top  to  bottom,  runs  a 
team  of  a  finer  texture,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  broad, 
havinff  in  it  several  irregular  horizontal  crevices,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  human  mouth,  one  above  another.  These  are  said 
to  be  twelve  in  number  ;  but  I  could  make  out  only  ten.  The 
seam  extends  quite  through  the  rock,  and  is  visible  on  the  opposite 
or  back  side  ;  where  also  are  similar  crevices,  though  not  so 
laige.  The  holes  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  artificial,  as  is 
usuallv  reported  ;  although  we  examined  them  particularlv. 
They  belong  rather  to  the  nature  of  the  seam  ;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  thein  may  have  been  enlarged  by  artificial  means. 
The  rock  is  a  singular  one  ;  and  doubtless  was  selected,  on  ac- 
count of  this  very  singularity,  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle. 

Below  this  point  are  many  Binaite  inscriptions  along  the 
rocks  in  the  vallev.  Having  Burckhardt's  Travels  with  us,  we 
compared  some  of  his  copies  with  the  originab,  and  found  Uiem 
tolerably  exact.'  Where  Wady  el-Leja  opens  out  into  the  recess 
that  runs  in  west  from  the  plain  er-R&han,  there  is  on  the  lefl  a 
garden  ;  and  further  down  on  the  right  another,  having  a  gpreat 
number  and  variety  of  fruit  trees.  This  Burckhardt  says  is 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  el-BoslAn,  '  the  Garden  ; '  a  name 
which  we  did  not  hear.  These  gardens  mark  the  sites  of  former 
convents,  now  fallen  to  ruin  ;  that  towards  the  west  once  bear- 
ing the  name  of  St.  Peter  and  Bt  Paul,  and  the  other  that 
of  St.  Mary  of  David.  Over  the  mountain  towards  the  west 
amonf;  the  gardens  which  we  saw  from  Bt  Catharine  in  Wady 
Zuweitin  or  TQl4h,  was  formerly  another  small  convent  of  Bt. 
Cosmas  and  Damian,  visited  by  Pococke  ;*  but  of  which  we 
heard  nothing.  Overagainst  the  mouth  of  el-Leja,  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  recess,  we,  like  all  travellers,  were  pointed  to  the 
spot  where  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  Korah,  Dathan 
iind  Abiram,  with  their  followers  ;  the  f^ood  fatners  of  the  mon- 
astery, as  a  matter  of  convenience,  having  transferred  the  scene 
of  that  event  from  the  vicinity  of  Kadesh  to  this  place.* 

Farther  eastward  in  front  of  Horeb,  a  hole  in  a  granite  rock 
level  with  the  sand,  is  shown  as  the  mould  in  which  Aaron  cast 

*  Not  m  Poeookt't  oopita,  In  whleh  part  of  tlw  tixth  etntaiy.  Tbo  BftOM  of 
Am  b  bwdlj  •  tnc*  of  rwraiblanoc ;  tbt  Tallej  b  Qrmk  waa  thoa  0»A<  TImU. 
Mr  m  tbow  of  NMmhr  mocb  bettor.  Soo  in  Mas.  BibUotb.  Tt«.  Pntnun,  Tonu 

*  Trmv^  L  pp.  149,  IM.  fol.  In  •  X.p.S86oq.  Acin SttBctomm,  Jml  Toai. 
mM  ar  parbapo  eoovani  in  tbU  Talloj,  tba  L  pi  968,  coL  I. 

Abbot  Jobanneo  (liroacni,  known  at   a        '  Nnm.   a.   1S|  OMBpaiad    witb    N«b« 
Witer,  Hvaa  tor  fortj  jaan»  in  tba  lattar     IS,  M. 
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the  golden  calf.  Burckhardt  has  exaggerated  this  stoiy  a  little 
at  the  expense  of  the  monks,  making  them  show  the  head  of  the 
golden  calf  itself  transmuted  into  stone.  The  small  elevation  or 
point  between  the  channels  of  the  Wadys  Sheikh  and  Shu'eib, 
they  also  show  as  the  place  where  Aaron  was  standing,  when  the 
people  danced  around  the  golden  calf  in  the  plain,  and  Moses 
descended  behind  him  from  the  mountain.  Just  at  the  foot  of 
the  adjacent  comer  of  Horeb  is  a  rock,  marking  the  spot  where 
Moses  threw  down  and  broke  the  tables  of  the  law.  These  the 
monks  and  Arabs  both  believe  are  still  buried  there  unto  this 
day  ;  and  the  Arabs  often  dig  around  the  spot  in  the  hope  of 

finding  thcm.^ 

As  we  advanced  .up  the  valley  towards  the  convent,  we  were 
followed  by  quite  a  throng  of  Arab  women  and  children  of  the 
Jebellyeh,  begging  various  articles  of  the  sujperior,  and  kissing 
his  hand  and  the  hem  of  his  garment,  as  if  rejoiced  to  meet  him 
without  the  walls.  The  old  man  dealt  kindly  with  them,  and 
distributed  his  little  gifts  with  patriarchal  dignity  and  grace. 
We  reached  the  convent  at  4|  o'clock,  exceedingly  fittigued,  and 
glad  to  find  a  quiet  home.  The  Ikonomos  undertook  to  pay  our 
Arab  attendants  in  barley,  charging  us  at  the  rate  of  seven  pias- 
tres a  day  for  each  guide.  As  the  poor  fellows  would  probably 
get  much  less  than  this  in  their  barley,  we  sent  them  a  trifling 
bakhahiah  or  present  in  money,  with  which  they  went  away  de- 
lighted. 

Wednesday^  March  28th.  We  had  fixed  on  Thursday  as 
the  day  of  our  departure  ;  and  were  to-day  of  course  very  busy 
with  our  journals  and  letters,  Besh&raU  arrived  in  the  afternoon, 
saying  that  the  camels  would  be  here  at  night  or  in  the  morning  ; 
and  that  Tuweileb  would  go  with  us  to  'Akabah,  according  to 
the  contract. 

The  good  superior.  Father  Neophytus,  continued  his  atten- 
tions, although  it  was  a  day  on  which  he  was  peculiarly  occu- 
pied in  the  duties  of  the  convent.  All  the  morning  until  12 
o'clock  the  monks  were  at  prayers  ;  and  the  same  was  to  be  the 
case  at  night  fix)m  ten  o'clock  until  two  ;  this  being  a  particular 
regulation  of  the  convent  during  certain  days  in  Lent.  After 
dinner  we  were  invited  to  visit  the  superior  at  his  room.  We 
found  him  in  the  midst  of  a  little  establishment  by  himself ;  a 
small  court,  a  work-bench  with  a  few  joiner's  tools,  a  sitting-room, 
kitchen,  and  two  or  three  small  chambers.  His  sitting-room, 
like  the  one  we  occupied,  was  furnished  with  low  divans  and  car- 
pets, rather  old  and  worn ;  in  a  recess  stOQii  a  low  desk  and  trunk  ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  were  a  closet  and  cupboard.     Several 

V  Bnrckluurdt  has  inmsfeired  this  legend  to  the  lammlt  of  Sinai ;  p.  667. 
i.  168, 109 
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Greek  bookn,  mostly  devotional^  were  scattered  on  a  shelf  and  in 
the  window.  The  room  was  veiy  small  Oranges  from  Egypt 
sliced  with  sugar  were  presented  to  us ;  and  also  coSeey  prepared 
by  the  young  deacon. 

As  this  was  to  be  our  last  day  at  the  conventy  the  superior 
made  us  several  presents  as  memorials  of  our  visit  to  Sinai^  re- 
markable rather  for  the  value  which  he  set  upon  them,  than  for 
any  intrinsic  worth.  An  engraving  of  the  convent  and  mountain 
was  curious  as  a  specimen  of  perspective  drawing  (or  rather  non- 
perspective)  a  century  ago  ;  and  this  and  some  beautiful  white 
corals  from  Ttr,  and  a  skin  of  sweetmeats  fbr  our  journey,  were 
the  chief  articles.  The  latter  contained  a  mixture  of  dates  and 
almonds,  highly  prized,  and  usually  prepared  (he  said)  only  as 
presents  to  rashas  and  persons  of  rank. 

In  accordance  with  a  former  promise,  the  old  man  likewise 
put  into  our  hands  a  small  quantity  of  the  manna  of  the  penin- 
sula, famous  at  least  as  being  the  successor  of  the  Israelitish 
manna,  though  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  same  substance.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  it  is  not  produced  every  year  ;  sometimes 
only  i^r  five  or  six  yeare  ;  and  the  quantity  in  general  has 
greatly  diminished.  It  is  found  in  the  form  of  shining  drops  on 
the  twigs  and  branches  (not  upon  the  leaves)  of  the  Turfa,  Ta-^ 
marix  CfaUica  manni/era  of  £hronberg,  from  which  it  exudes 
in  consequence  of  the  puncture  of  an  insect  of  the  coccus  kind, 
Coccus  manniparua  of  the  same  naturalist.'  What  fidls  upon 
the  sand  is  said  not  to  be  gathered.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
gum,  is  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  melts  when  exposied  to  the  sun 
or  to  a  fire.  The  Arabs  consider  it  as  a  gpreat  delicacy,  and  the 
pilgrims  prize  it  highly  ;  especially  those  from  Russia,  who  pay 
a  high  price  for  it  The  superior  had  now  but  a  small  Quantity 
which  he  was  keeping  against  an  exi>ected  visit  from  the  nussian 
consul  general  in  Egrpt.  Indeed,  so  scarce  had  it  become  of 
late  years,  as  to  bear  a  price  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  piastres 
the  pound. 

Of  the  manna  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  said  :  ^^  When  the 
dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold,  upon  the  fSctce  of  the  desert  a 
small  round  thing,  small  as  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground;~and  it 
was  like  coriander  seed,  white ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  like 
wafers  with  honey  ;* — And  the  people  gathered  it,  and  ground  it 
io  mills,  and  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  or  baked  it  in  pans,  and  made 
cakes  of  it ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  as  the  taste  of  fresh  oil 
And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp  in  the  night,  the  manna 
Ml  upon  it."*  Of  all  these  characteristics  not  one  is  applicable 
to  the  present  manna.  And  even  could  it  be  shown  to  be  the 
e,  still  a  supply  of  it  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  daily 

>  8m  Nolt  XV,  end  of  tbt  toUnM.       •  Es.  IS,  14.  81.        •  Nok  11,  8.  t. 
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consamption  of  two  millionB  of  people,  would  Iiave  been  no  lees 
a  miracle. 

The  superior  also  procured  for  me  a  pair  of  the  sandals  usu- 
ally worn  by  the  Bedawln  of  the  peninsula,  made  of  the  thick 
skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the  Bed  Bea.  The  Arabs 
around  the  convent  called  it  3\tn;  but  could  give  no  fEirther 
account  of  it,  than  that  it  is  a  large  fish,  and  is  eaten.  It  is  a 
species  of  Hidicore,  named  by  Ehrenberg  Halicora  Hemprichii^ 
The  skin  is  clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very  weU  for 
the  external  covering  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was  constructed  at 
Sinai  ;*  but  would  seem  hardly  a  fitting  material  for  the  ornamen- 
tal sandals  belonging  to  the  costly  attire  of  high-bom  dames  in 
Palestine,  descril^  by  the  prophet  EzekieL* 

.  It  wiU  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  things  were  presented 
to  us  without  the  hope  of  a  recompense.  Indeed,  some  of  them, 
as  the  manna  and  sandals,  were  a  matter  of  purchase  on  our 
part ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  we  knew  very  well  that  a  present  of 
money  was  expected  to  an  amount  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
articles. 

ITiuraday,  March  29th^  Forenoon.  This  being  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  our  setting  off,  we  held  ourselves  ready  at  an  early 
hour ;  but  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  Tuweileb  arrived 
with  the  camels.  After  a  long  talk  in  the  garden  in  presence  of 
the  superior,  it  was  agreed,  tl^t  as  Besh&rah  had  now  no  camel, 
Tuweileb  should  take  his  place  in  the  contract,  and  conduct  us  to 
'Akabah.  Three  of  the  men  also,  who  had  come  with  us  from 
Cairo,  concluded  to  go  no  fiirther ;  and  we  found  that  we  were 
to  have  an  entirely  new*  set  of  camels,  which  proved  to  be  better 
than  the  former  ones.  The  190  piastres  to  be  paid  for  each 
camel  fix)m  Cairo  to  'Akabah,  the  Arabs  divided  among  them- 
selves as  follows  :  40  from  Cairo  to  Suez  ;  80  fi*om  Suez  to  the 
convent ;  and  70  firom  the  convent  to  'Akabah.  Yet  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  regular  price  for  any  of  these  routes ;  for  an 
English  traveller  the  year  before  had  paid  at  the  rate  of  40  pias- 
tres to  Suez  ;  100  thence  to  the  convent ;  and  60  firom  the  con- 
vent to  'Akabah. 

We  parted  firom  Beshftrah  with  regret.  He  had  served  us 
fitithfiilly  and  well ;  was  ever  active  and  vigilant ;  and  had 
always  manifested  some  independence  and  self-respect.  We 
made  him  a  small  additional  present  on  account  of  the  camel  he 
had  lost  in  our  service  ;  and  promised  to  put  him  into  our  book, 
if  we  made  one.    As  he  said  he  should  return  immediately  to 

*  See  Ehrenber^s  Symbok  Phva.  Mam-  *  Ex.  26,  5.    26,  14.  eL    The  Hebrew 

nudia,  DecM  IL  Text  fol.  K.    Aleo  ibid,  wotd  it  Vl^Q ,  tuually  translated  badger; 

Zootomiea,  Deo.  I.  Tab.  8,  4,  5.    Accord-  thoagh,  at  it  would  seem,  without  mffi- 

log  to  this  writer,  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  cient  reason  in  this  case, 

cafi  this  fish  Naka  and  LottAm.  *  Ei.  16,  10. 
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CaiiOy  we  entrasied  letters  to  his  care,  with  a  promise  of  reward 
on  their  being  delivered ;  but  it  was  many  months  ere  they 
reached  the  places  of  their  destination. 

Tnweileb  was  an  older  man  than  Beshftrah  ;  he  had  travelled 
more,  was  better  acquainted  with  the  routes  and  with  the  coun- 
try in  general,  and  Imew  more  of  the  habits  and  usual  wants  of 
Frank  traveUers.  He  was,  however,  less  active  ;  was  apparently 
growing  old  ;  and  had  seen  his  best  days.  Yet  we  found  him 
throughout  faithful,  trustworth^r,  and  kind ;  although  for  a 
peat  part  of  the  time  he  was  with  us,  he  was  labouring  under 
ill  hesith.  We  cheerfully  add  our  t^timony  in  his  fi^vour,  to 
that  of  former  travellers. 

Our  residence  of  five  and  a  half  days  in  the  convent  turned 
out  to  be  rather  an  expensive  one.  The  community  provided  us 
with  various  articles  which  we  needed  on  our  further  journey  ;  as 
bread,  dried  fruits,  almonds,  candles,  and  the  like  ;  but  would 
set  no  price  upon  them.  These  we  could  estimate  ;  but  to  do 
the  *  proper  thing '  as  to  our  lodgings  and  entertainment,  and  a 
fit  *  remembrance '  to  aU  the  inmates,  from  the  superior  down  to 
the  servants,  was  a  matter  requiring  more  nicety  and  tact.  With 
the  aid  of  our  Komeh,  who  was  skiUed  in  these  matters,  we  made 
out  to  ^t  through  the  business  to  the  apparent  satis&ction  of 
aU  parties,  except  the  good  superior.  He  had  exerted  himself 
perhaps  unusudly  to  pay  us  friendly  attentions  ;  and  possiblv 
lie  expected  from  us  too  much  in  return.  His  manner  was  stiU 
and  resigned  ;  but  his  countenance  was  fiiUen  and  beclouded. 
A  civil  speech,  however,  with  the  dexterous  application  of  a 
couple  of'^ dollars  in  addition,  wrought  a  sudden  change;  the 
doiul  cleared  away,  his  eyes  lighted  up,  and  his  whole  counte- 
nance assumed  an  expression  of  more  tnan  wonted  benignity. 

During  our  journey  to  the  convent,  it  had  been  a  part  of  our 
plan,  or  rather  our  wish,  to  make  an  excursion  to  Jebel  SerbAl,  in 
order  to  examine  for  ourselves,  whether  this  mountain  has  any 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture  ;  as  Burckhardt 
suggests  was  perhaps  anciently  the  case.'  But  after  we  reached 
the  convent,  and  perceived  the  adaptedness  of  that  region  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  historical  narrative,  this  winh  became  less 
strong ;  and  afterwards  the  want  of  time  and  the  information 
given  us  bv  Sheikh  Huscin  and  Tuwoileb  res{)ecting  the  district 
of  SerUU,  led  us  to  abandon  the  idea  of  visiting  it.  Tuweileb 
bad  spent  several  weeks  around  the  mountain  the  preceding  sea- 
son ;  and  both  assured  us,  that  nowhere  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  is 
there  any  valley  or  open  fi|)ot  like  the  plain  cr-R&hah,  or  even 
like  Wady  esh-Sheikh.  From  the  northeast  side  of  SerbAl  the 
Wadys  run  down  to  Wady  Feir4n  ;  but  they  are  comparatively 

*  Trvr«l%  tta.  mmm  SOS. 
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narrow  and  rocky.  On  its  sonthwest  side  still  narrower  Wadys  ran 
out  to  the  great  plain  el-K&'a,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  or 
more.  There  is  water  in  plenty  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain ; 
and  a  path,  laid  in  part  with  steps,  leads  along  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides  to  the  summit.  The  route  from  the  convent  to 
Serb&l  goes  down  Wady  Sheikh ;  or  else  by  the  Nflkb  Hftwy 
and  down  Wady  Solftf.  The  distance  from  the  convent  to  Fei- 
rftn  near  the  foot  of  Serbfil  by  this  latter  route,  is  nine  or  ten 
hours.  The  mountain  itself  is  a  long  ridge  with  five  princii>al 
peaks.  ^  Burckhanlt  ascended  the  ea,Btemmost,  which  with  the 
one  adjacent  he  supposed  to  be  the  highest.  Btlppell  in  1831 
ascended  the  second  from  the  west,  by  a  path  along  the  northr 
em  side  of  the  mountain ;  he  regards  this  as  the  highest,  and 
took  observations  upon  it  to  ascertain  its  elevation.  From  these 
its  height  was  found  to  be  6342  Paris  feet  above  the  sea ;  or 
976  feet  higher  than  the  convent  el-Arba'in.^  Hence  it  turns 
out  that  Serbfil  is  more  than  1700  feet  lower  than  St.  Catharine ; 
although  as  it  rises  alone  and  magnificently  from  the  midst  of 
fiir  inferior  ridges,  its  apparent  elevation  is  not  much  less  than 
that  of  the  former  mountain. 

On  both  the  summits  ascended  by  Burckhardt  and  Btkppell, 
these  travellers  found  inscriptions  in  the  usual  unknown  charac- 
ter ;  and  also  in  the  valleys  leading  to  the  mountain.  In  a 
Wady  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  ridge,  near  its  eastern  end,  are 
the  remains  of  a  large  and  well  built  convent,  from  which  a  path 
is  said  to  lead  up  the  mountain.  These  circumstances  would 
seem  to  indicate,  that  Serb&l  was  anciently  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
of  some  kind  ;  but  whether  because  it  was  perhaps  regarded  as 
the  Sinai  of  Scripture,  or  only  in  connection  with  this  convent 
and  the  episcopal  see  of  Pharan ;  or  more  probably  as  a  sacred 
place  of  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula ;  it  may  be 
now  difficult  to  determine.' 

The  weather  during  our  residence  at  the  convent,  as  indeed 
during  all  our  journey  through  the  peninsula,  was  very  fine  ; 
with  the  slight  exception  already  mentioned  on  Jebel  Mdsa. 
At  the  convent,  the  thermometer  mnged  only  between  47®  and 
67®  F.  The  winter  nights  are  said  here  to  be  cold  ;  water 
freezes  as  late  as  February  ;  and  snow  often  falls  upon  the 
mountains.  But  the  air  is  exceedingly  pure,  and  the  climate 
healthy  ;  as  is  testified  by  the  great  ago  and  vigour  of  many  of 
the  monks.  And  if  in  general  few  of  the  Arabs  attain  to  so 
great  an  age,  the  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the  scanti- 

*  Reiie  in  AbyH.  L  pp.  128,  124.  dnien,  I.  p.  125  sq.—See  more  in  Note 

*  See  genenUv,  Bnrckhardf  s  Travelfl,    XVI,  end  of  the  volume, 
eta  p.  606  aq.    Ruppell*s  Reiae  in  Abjra- 
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of  their  fare  and  their  exposure  to  priTationi ;  and  not  in 
anj  iiyorious  influence  of  the  climate. 


In  cloeing  thif  Section  of  our  Journal,  I  throw  together  here 
an  that  remains  to  be  said  upon  the  Sinai  of  the  Old  Teetament, 
Sinai  in  the  early  Christian  ages,  the  present  convent,  and  also 
upon  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula. 

BINAI  or  THS  OLD  TK8TAM1NT. 

We  came  to  Sinai  with  some  incredulity,  wishing  to  investi- 
gate the  point,  whether  there  was  any  probable  ground  beyond 
monkish  tradition,  for  fixing  upon  the  present  supposed  site. 
The  details  of  the  preceding  pages  will  nave  made  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  grounds,  which  led  us  to  the  conviction,  that 
the  plain  er-RAhah  above  described  is  the  probable  spot  where 
the  congregation  of  Israel  were  assembled,  and  that  the  moun- 
tain impending  over  it,  the  present  Horeb,  was  the  scene  of  the 
awful  phenomena  in  which  the  law  was  given*  We  were  satis- 
fied after  much  examination  and  inquiry,  that  in  no  other  quarter 
of  the  peninsula,  and  certainly  not  around  any  of  the  higher 
peaks,  is  there  a  spot  corresponding  in  any  dergee  so  ftdly  as  this 
to  the  historical  account,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
,  I  have  entered  above  more  fully  into  the  details,  because  former 
travellers  have  touched  upon  this  point  so  slightly  ;'  and  because, 
even  to  the  present  day,  it  is  a  current  opinion  among  scholars, 
tiiat  no  open  space  exists  among  these  mountains.'  We  too 
were  surprised  as  well  as  gratified  to  find  here,  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  these  dark  granite  clifis,  this  fine  plain  spread  out 
before  the  mountain  ;  and  I  know  not  when  I  have  felt  a  thrill 
of  stronger  emotion,  than  when  in  first  crossing  the  plain,  the 
dark  precipices  of  Uoreb  rising  in  solemn  grandeur  before  us,  we 
became  aware  of  the  entire  adaptedness  of  the  scene  to  the 

Surposes  for  which  it  was  chosen  by  the  great  Hebrew  legislator, 
loses  doubtless,  during  the  forty  years  in  which  he  kept  the 
flocks  of  Jethro,  had  often  wandered  over  these  mountains,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  their  valleys  and  deep  recesses,  like  the 
Arabs  of  the  present  day.  At  any  rate,  he  knew  and  hod  visited 
the  s{x>t  to  which  he  was  to  conduct  Iiis  people  ;*  this  adytum 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  circular  granite  region,  with  only  a 
single  feasible  entrance  ;  a  secret  holy  place  uiut  out  from  the 
work!  amid  lone  and  desolate  mountains. 

*  Coop.  ftboT«,  pp.  104-107, 117.    Sm        *  CompMv  WIbw's  BibL  iUttlwAiteri. 
•]»mor«iiiNoCaiXlV,XVI,atUMMMlof    vi.  ainmL 
Um  vpIom.  Ex.  8,  I. 
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The  Israelites  probably  approached  Sinai  by  the  WadvFei- 
rftn ;  and  entered  the  plain  through  the  upper  part  of  Wady 
esh-Sheikh.  At  least  there  is  no  conceivable  reason,  why  they 
should  have  passed  to  the  south  of  Mount  Serb&l,  and  taken  the 
circuitous  and  more  difficult  route  near  Ttr,  and  through  the 
Wady  Hibrftn,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  From  the  desert 
of  Sin,  which  I  have  above  taken  to  be  the  great  plain  along  the 
shore,  to  Sinai,  three  stations  are  marked,  Dophkah,  Alush,  and 
Bepludim,'  equivalent  to  four  days'  journey  for  such  a  host ;  and 
this  accoids  well  with  the  distance  of  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  hours  as  usually  travelled  by  camels.' 

The  names  of  Horeb  and  Sinai  are  used  interehangeably  in 
the  Pentateuch,  to  denote  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was 
given ;  and  this  cireumstance  has  naturally  occasioned  difficulty 
to  commentators.  The  most  obvious  and  common  explanation 
is,  to  regard  one  (Sinu)  as  the  general  name  for  the  whole 
cluster,  and  the  other  (Uoreb)  as  designating  a  particular  moun- 
tain ;  much  as  the  same  names  are  employed  by  the  Christians 
at  the  present  day.*  So  too  the  Arabs  now  apply  the  name 
Jebel  et-Ttir  to  the  whole  central  granite  region ;  while  the 
different  mountains  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  called  Jebel 
Kfitherin,  Jebel  Mtisa,  etc.  On  looking  at  the  subject  during 
our  sojourn  at  the  convent,  I  was  led  to  a  similar  conclusion ; 
applying  the  names  however  differently,  and  regarding  Horeb 
as  the  general  name,  and  Sinai  as  the  particular  one.  Two  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  favour  this  conclusion.  One  is,  that  before 
and  during  the  march  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  place 
where  the  law  was  given,  the  latter  is  called  only  Horeb  ;  just 
as  the  Arabs  now  speak  of  going  from  Cairo  to  Jebel  et-Ttir ; 
while  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  before  the  mountain, 
it  is  spoken  of  (with  one  exception)  only  as  Sinai ;  and  after 
their  departure,  it  is  again  referred  to  exclusively  as  Horeb. 
The  other  and  main  fact  is,  that  while  the  Israelites  were  en- 
camped at  Bephidim,  Moses  was  commanded  to  go  on  with  the 
elders  before  the  people,  and  smite  the  rock  in  Iloreb,  in  order 
to  obtain  water  for  the  camp.  The  necessary  inference  is,  that 
some  part  of  Horeb  was  near  to  Bephidim  ;  wliile  Sinai  was  yet 
a  day's  march  distant.^ 
.  The  position  of  Bephidim  itself  can  be  conjectured  only 
from  the  same  passages  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 
If  we  admit  Horeb  to  be  the  general  name  for  the  central  cluster 
of  mountains,  and  that  the  Israelites  approached  it  by  the  great 

>  Num.  88,  12-15.  III.  p.  116.     Winer's  Bibl.  RealwOrtorb. 

*  Borokhardt's  Travelfl,  pp.  598,  602,     urU  Horeb. 

618,  621,  622.  *  Ex.  17,  1.  5.  6.     19,  1.  2.      See  also 

*  Gesenius*  Notes  to  Burckhardt's  Tray-    Note  XVII,  eud  of  the  volume, 
els,  p.  1078.    RosenmOller  Bibl.  Geogr. 
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Wadj  esb-Bheikh,  then  Bephidim  must  have  been  at  some  point 
in  tfajs  yallej  not  far  from  the  skirts  of  Horeb,  and  about  a 
da^'s  march  from  the  particular  mountain  of  SinaL  Such  a 
pomt  exists  at  the  place  where  Wady  esh-Sheikh  issues  fiom 
the  hiffh  central  granite  cliffs.  We  did  not  visit  the  spot ;  but 
Burckhardt  in  ascending  Wady  esh-Bheikh  towards  the  convent, 
thus  describes  it :  ''We  now  approached  the  central  summits 
of  Mount  Sinai,  which  we  had  had  in  view  for  several  days. 
Abrupt  cliffs  of  gpranite  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height, 
whose  surface  is  blackened  by  the  sun.  surround  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  elevated  platform  to  whicn  the  name  of  Sinai  is 
specifically  applied.  These  cliffs  enclose  the  holy  mountain  on 
tnree  sides,  leaving  the  east  and  northeast  sides  only,  towards  t^e 
gulf  of  'Akabah,  more  open  to  the  view.  We  entered  these 
cliffs  by  a  narrow  defile  about  fort^  feet  in  breadth,  with  per- 
pendicular g^nite  rocks  on  both  sides.  [In  this  defile  is  the 
Seat  of  Moses,  so  called]  Beyond  it  the  valley  opens,  the 
mountains  on  both  sides  diverge,  and  the  Wady  esh-Sheikh 
continues  in  a  south  direction  with  a  slight  ascent."'  The 
entrance  to  this  defile  from  the  west,  is  five  hours  distant  from 
the  point  where  Wady  esh-Sheikh  issues  from  the  plain  er- 
Bahah.  This  would  correspond  well  to  the  distance  of  Bephidim ; 
and  then  these  blackened  cliffs  would  be  the  outskirts  ot  Horeb. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  objection  to  this  view,  except  one  which 
applies  equally  to  every  part  of  Wady  esh-Sheikh  and  the  ad- 
jacent district,  vis.  that  neither  here  nor  in  fdl  this  tract  is  there 
at  the  present  day  any  special  want  of  water.  There  is  a  well 
near  the  defile  itself;  and  an  hour  above  it  a  spring  called  Abu 
Suweirah,  which  we  visited  ;  besides  others  in  various  quarters. 
This  difiiculty  I  am  not  able  to  solve ;  except  by  supposmg,  that 
as  the  people  appear  to  have  remained  for  some  time  at  Be- 
phidim, the  small  supply  of  water  was  speedily  exhausted. 

It  was  during  the  encampment  at  Bephidlim  that  Amalek 
came  and  fought  with  Israel.*  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  look 
for  a  wide  open  plain,  on  which  the  battte  might  take  place  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  modem  warfare.  The  Amalekites  were 
a  nomadic  tribe,  making  an  irregular  attack  upon  a  multitude 
probably  not  better  tmined  than  themselves  ;  and  for  such  a 
conflict  the  low  hills  and  open  country  around  this  part  of  Wady 
esh-Sheikh  would  afford  ample  space. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Mount  Sinai, 
there  is  no  account,  either  in  Scripture  or  elsewhere,  of  its 
having  been  visited  by  any  Jew  ;  except  by  the  prophet  Elijah, 
when  he  fled  from  the  machinations  of  Jesebel*     This  is  the 

*  TrmTtk,  ele.  p.  48S.  *  Ex.  17,  a  •  1  Kli^  19,  S-a. 
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more  remarkable ;  as  this  region  had  been  the  seat  of  the  revela- 
tion of  their  law,  to  which  they  clung  so  tenaciously ;  and 
because  from  the  splendour  and  terrors  of  that  scene,  the  in- 
spired Hebrew  poets  were  wont  to  draw  their  sublimest  images. 

SINAI  IN  THB  EABLY  0HBI8TIAN  AGX8. 

No  very  distinct  notices  of  Sinai  appear  in  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian writers.  Dionysius  of  Alexandna,  about  A.  D.  250,  men- 
tions, that  these  mountains  were  the  rduge  of  Egyptian  Chris- 
tians in  times  of  persecution;  where  they  were  sometimes 
seized  as  slaves  by  the  Baracens  or  Arabs  J  The  legend  of  St. 
Catharine  of  Alexandria,  who  first  fled  to  Sinai,  and  whose  body 
after  martjrrdom  at  Alexandria  is  said  to  have  been  carried  by 
angels  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  that  now  bears  her  name, 
is  laid  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  or  fourth  century,  about 
A.  D.  307.'  In  the  thud  and  fourth  centuries  also,  ascetics  and 
anchorites  took  their  rise  in  Egypt ;  and  were  soon  followed  by 
communities  of  monks  in  desert  places.  There  is  no  mention 
of  the  first  introduction  of  these  holy  persons  and  communities 
into  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  a  region  with  so  many  historical  associations,  and  so  weU 
adapted  to  their  purposes  by  its  loneliness  and  desolation,  would 
not  be  overlooked  by  them,  nor  long  remain  untenanted. 

Accordingly  we  find,  from  various  writings  preserved  among 
the  remains  of  monastic  piety  and  learning,  that  during  the . 
fourth  century  this  mountain  was  already  the  seat  of  many 
anchorites ;  who,  although  residing  in  separate  cells,  had  regular 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  gathered  in  small  communities 
around  the  more  distinguished  ascetics  and  teachers.  The 
earliest  of  these  fathers  of  whom  I  find  mention  at  Sinai,  was 
the  Abbot  Silvanus,  an  Egyptian  anchorite,  who  retired  for  some 
years  to  this  mountain  apparently  about  A.  D.  365 ;  and  went 
afterwards  to  Gerar,  where  he  became  the  head  of  a  large  com- 
munity of  ascetics.*  At  Sinai  he  had  a  garden  which  he  tilled 
and  watered;  and  although  he  was  the  superior  of  several 
anchorites,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  lived  alone  with  only  his  dis- 
ciple Zacharias.^ 

A  fuller  notice  of  Sinai  about  the  same  period,  is  found  in 

the  little  tract  of  Ammouius,  a  monk  of  Canopus  in  Egypt ; 

•  who,  after  visiting  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  returned  by  way 

of  Mount  Sinai,  in  company  with  other  Christians  who  made 

*  EuMb.  HUt  Eoo.  6.  42.  telier  EcclosiiB  Gnecas  Monumenta,  I.  p. 

*  Baronias  Annal.  A.  D.  807.  xxxiii.        6G8  sq. 

■  Tillemont    M^moirea    pour  servir  A        *  Tillemont  L  o.  p.  461.     Cotelicr  1.  a 
rHbtoire  EooletiaBt.  X.  p.  448  Bq.    Co-    p.  080. 
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the  same  pilgrimage.  They  reached  Binai  in  eighteen  days  from 
Jerusalem  hy  way  of  the  desert.  This  visit  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  or  about  A.  D.  373.'  The  pilgnm  found  many 
anchontes  living  here  under  a  superior  named  Doulas,  a  man  d 
oncommon  piety  and  meekness.  They  subsisted  only  on  dates, 
berries,  and  other  like  fruits,  without  wine,  or  oil,  or  even  bread. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  strangers  and  guests,  a  few  loaves  were  kept 
by  the  superior.  They  passed  the  whole  week  in  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  their  cells,  until  the  evening  of  Saturday ;  when 
they  assembled  in  the  church  and  continuM  all  night  together 
in  prayer.  In  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day  they  receiv^  the 
sacrament,  and  then  returned  to  their  cells. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Anmionius,  the  Saracens, 
whose  chief  had  lately  died,  made  an  attack  upon  these  holy 
men.  Doulas  and  those  with  him  retired  into  a  tower ;  but  ail 
who  could  not  reach  this  place  of  safety,  were  killed.  The 
Saracens  attacked  the  tower,  and  were  near  to  take  it ;  when, 
according  to  Ammonius,  the  top  of  the  mountain  appeared  all 
in  flame,  and  frightened  the  barbarians  from  their  purpose. 
They  fled ;  and  the  fathers  descended  to  seek  and  bury  the 
slain.  They  found  thirty-eight  corpses ;  twelve  of  which  were 
in  the  monastery  Qethrabbi,'  and  others  in  Chobar  and  Codar. 
Two  hermits,  Isaiah  and  Sabbas,  were  found  still  alive,  thouffh 
mortally  wounded ;  maldn^  up  in  all  the  number  of  forty  killed.  * 
At  the  same  time,  a  similar  massacre  of  Christian  anchorites 
took  place  at  Baithou,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
two  days'  distance  from  Sinai  This  place  was  regarded  as  the 
Elim  of  the  Scriptures;  and  corresponds  to  the  modem  Tiir.* 

Somewhat  more  definite  and  equally  mournful,  is  the  narra- 
tive of  Nilus ;  who  himself  resided  many  years  at  Sinai  from 
about  A.  D.  390  onwards^  and  was  present  at  a  second  massacre 
of  the  ascetics  during  a  similar  incursion  of  the  Saracens."     Ho 

*  This  tract  of  Ammooiot  b  fooad  Ib  'the  Fortr/  raoeired  its  name.     Not  im- 

tlM  work  of  Coobefii,  JUuMriwm  CkrUH  probablj  it  maj  ha?«  boon  tlit  Oothrmbbi 

Mmrtfrum  UtH   Triuimpki^   Paria   1600.  of  the  text    Coop.  QoaraoihM  Eindd. 

S?a  p.  SS  ao.    A  ^mwj  exact  abetnct  of  it  Terr.  Sanct  IL  p.  tes. 

b  giTm  br  TiDemoot^  Memoiree  pour  ter-  *  Raithoo  ('P«l»ev}  ie  abo  meotiaoed 

▼ir  A  rHiil.  Eoo.  VlL  p.  678  tq.    The  br  Comat  Indicopleiiflee,  (aboot  JL  D. 

dale  giTm  ia  the  text  ie  that  affi^ied  hj  M,)  at  the  probable  dte  of  EUm ;  To- 

—           ,  L  e.  p.  783  tq.  pogr.  Chriat  ia  Moatfaooon*!  CoU. 


Nihu  writM  this  aame  BHkrmmht :  Fatnim,  U.  p.  196.    The  place  oompiwi 

Kill  Opera  qwed.  p.  89.     Ie  the  Chobar  bjr  the  oomreat  aear  Tdr  ie  ttiH  called 

(MUf)  ia  the  text  perhape  a  cormptioa  HmUku  bj  the  Greeks;  RUppell*s  ReiMa 

lor  hprtbf  ia  Nabiea,  etc  p.  181.     Sieard  in  Noot. 

*  The  Oreeke  aad  Latina  aobmnlaa  the  Mem.   dee   Miaa   daaa  Ie   Leraat,   1716. 

14th  of  Jaaaary  aa  the  daj  on  which  theae  Tom.  I.  p.  SO. 

■Mfljn  wvre  killed  ;  ace  AcU  Sanctorum,         *  Nlhia  himaalf  wrote  aa  account  of  thia 

Jan.  Tom.   L  p.   961.     TiUemoot,    L  c  aiaaaacra  ia  Greek)  aee  A'iii  Oprrw  cii«w 

VIL  p.  678.— It  waa  perhapa  from  theee  diem,  ml  P.  Pomna,  Gr.  et  Let.  Vmrin, 

/0n|fBait]rfa|thattheooaveatel.ArU*ia,  1689.    The  Lattar  Toraioa  ie  abo  prialad 
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relates,  that  these  holy  men  had  fixed  their  cells  upon  the  moun- 
tain at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  each  other,  in  order 
to  avoid  mutual  interruption  during  the  week ;  although  they 
occasionally  visited  each  other.  On  the  eve  of  the  Loni's  day 
they  descended  to  the.  holy  place  of  the  Bush,  where  was  a 
church  and  apparently  a  convent ;  or  at  least  a  place  where 
stores  were  laid  up  for  the  winter.  Here  they  spent  the  night 
at  prayers ;  received  the  sacrament  in  the  morning  of  Sunday ; 
and  after  passine  some  time  in  spiritual  conversation  returned 
to  their  ceils.  One  morning,  the  14th  of  Januaryi  as  they  were 
about  to  separate,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Santcens, 
who  drove  them  all  into  the  church,  while  they  plundered  the 
repository  of  stores.  Then,  bringing  them  out,  the  barbuians 
killed  the  superior  Theodulus  and  two  others  outright ;  reserved 
several  of  the  younger  men  as  captives ;  and  suffered  the  rest 
to  escape  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Among  these  last  was 
Nilus ;  his  son  Theodulus  was  amon^  the  captives.  The  Sara- 
cens now  withdrew,  taking  the  captives  with  them,  and  killing 
eight  other  anchorites  in  various  places.  Nilus  and  his  com- 
panions in  flight  descended  at  night  and  buried  the  dead  bodies; 
iind  afterwaris  retired  to  Pharan  (Feir&n).  The  council  or 
senate  of  this  city  immediately  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of 
the  Saracens ;  who  disavowed  the  outrage  and  promised  repara- 
tion. Meantime  Theodulus  had  been  sold  and  brought  to  Elusa; 
where  he  was  redeemed  by  the  bishop  of  that  city,  and  ulti- 
mately recovered  by  his  father. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  we  find  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  Marcian  to  the  bishop  Mocarius,  the  archimandrites, 
and  monks  in  Mount  Sinai,  ^^  where  are  situated  monasteries 
beloved-  of  God  and  worthy  of  all  honour,"  warning  them  against 
the  dangerous  tenets  and  practices  of  the  heretic  Theodosius, 
who  had  fled  to  these  mountains,  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.  D.  451.*  Nearly  a  century  later,  A.  D.  536,  among  the  sub- 
scriptions at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  appears  the  name  of 
Theonas,  a  presbyter  and  legate  of  the  holy  Mount  Sinai,  the 
desert  Baithou  (Ttir),  and  the  holy  church  at  Pharan.* 

The  tradition  of  the  present  convent  relates,  that  it  was  es- 
tablished by  the  emperor  Justinian  A.  D.  527,  on  the  place 
where  a  small  church  had  been  built  by  Helena  long  before. 
The  main  fact  of  this  tradition,  the  building  of  the  great  church, 
is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Procopius  the  historian,  who 

in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  Tom.  L  p.  *  Harduin  Acta  Concilior.  IL  col.  GC5, 

968  aq.     See  too  a  veiy  complete  smnmaiy  compared  with  col.  685. 

of  this  tract  of  Nilua,  in  Tilleraont  M6-  *  Harduin  AcU  Cone.  IL   col.   1281, 

moires  pour  servir  i  THistoire  EccL  Tom.  1804. 
XIV.  p.  189  sq. 
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flourished  aboat  the  middle  of  the  same  century.  He  relates 
that  Mount  Sinai  was  then  inhabited  by  monks^  **  whose  whole 
life  was  but  a  continual  preparation  for  death ; "  and  that  in 
consideration  of  their  holy  abstinence  from  all  worldly  enjoy- 
ments, Justinian  caused  a  church  to  be  erected  for  them,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  holy  Virgin.'  This  was  placed  not  upon  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  but  fiur  below  ;  because  no  one  could 
pass  the  night  upon  the  top,  on  account  of  the  constant  sounds 
and  other  supematuml  phenomena  which  Were  there  percepti- 
ble.' At  the  foot  or  outmost  base  of  the  mountain,  according  to 
Procopius,  the  same  emperor  built  a  strong  fortress,  with  a  se- 
lect garrison,  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  Saracens  fipom  that 
quarter  into  Palestine. 

More  explicit  is  the  testimony  of  Eutychius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  m  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  ;  which  ap- 
parently as  yet  has  never  been  referred  to,  but  which  shows  that 
the  present  tradition  has  come  down  with  little  variation  since 
that  age.  He  relates  that  Justinian  caused  a  fortified  convent 
to  be  erected  for  the  monks  of  Sinai,  including  the  former  tower 
and  chapel,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Ishmaehtes.  This  accords  with  the  appearance  of  the  building 
at  the  present  day  ;  and  is  probably  the  same  work  which  Pro- 
copius has  confounded  with  a  fortress.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  (sixth)  century,  Sinai  was 
visited  by  Antoninus  Martyr ;  who  found  in  the  recently  erected 
convent  three  abbots,  who  spoke  the  Syrian,  Greek,  Egyptian 
and  Besta  (Arabic?)  languages.  A  chapel  was  already  Duilt 
upon  the  summit,  and  the  whde  rc^on  was  full  of  the  cdls  and 
dwellings  of  hermits.  On  a  part  of  Mount  Horeb  or  mountain 
of  the  Cross,  the  Saracens  or  Ishmaelites  (Antoninus  calls  them 
by  both  names)  at  that  time  venerated  an  idol,  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  morning  star,  whicn  was  common 
among  the  Saracens. — It  appears  then,  that  these  Saracens,  the 
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Thb    b  aooKtlMi    Um  cborcb  now  tnulitkNi.    At  lo  the  ekapel  Mid  lo  hmve 

Bh,  bowvirOT,  bMit  the  muxf  been   boOt  bj  Hetoni,  tWe  ie  aol  the 

nuMAganitioii.  aUghteel  biHorieAl  bint  tbnt  abe  wae  ever 

*  Procop.  de  MSAcHt  Jottiniaai,  5.  8.  in  tbe  Mien  of  Meant  Sinai,  or  enneed 

We  did  not  notice  tbe  Greeli  inecriptioo  nnj  cbnirh  to  be  erected  there. — A  oopj 

eeer  tiM  gnte  lending  to  the  garden,  given  of  both  inecriptiont  le  giroi  bj  Lepdne; 

bj  M.  Lttronne  in  the  Jonmnl  dee  Sn-  Bride,  p.  440  end  Pint*. 

vnne,  Sepl    1S8S,  p.  S5S.      Borclibmrdt  *  En^chU  Annnlee,  ed.  Poooeke,  IL  p^ 

mnkt  oolj  of   one   in    modem  Artbie  ISO.    llie  wliole  psenge  ie  ee  cnriovM, 

cbnnicter^  with  the  «une  oootonta.    Both  that  •  fbll  tnuMlntion  of  it  b  given  in 

inecriptioM  refer  the  boildiM  of  the  con-  Note  XX,  at  the  end  of  the  Tohnne.     Not 

eent  to  Jnttinian  in  the  thirtieth  jear  of  Improbablj  the  ••  Anbio  docnmeiH*  men- 

ye  reign,  A.  D.  637.     Bot  in  that  jear  tioned  hj  Bnrdibardt,  (p.  54^)  ai  pr«. 

Jutiniaa  Snt  aivended  the  throne ;  and  tenred  in  the  oomrent,  naj  be  a  mawi- 

tbe  iaecriotion  is  doobtleM  therefore  the  script  of  the  work  of  EntjchfaH. 
work  of  a  laiv  age,  and  fooaded  on  a  faiM 
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supposed  descendants  of  the  Nabatheans,  had  oontinned  to  in- 
habit the  peninsula,  notwithstanding  the  intrusion  of  the  monks 
and  Christians.  They  differed  probably  in  few  respects  from  the 
Arabs  at  the  present  day. 

During  the  earlier  centuries  of  this  monastic  possession  of  the 
peninsula,  the  seat  of  the  bishop  appears  to  have  been  at  Pharan 
or  Faran,  the  present  Feirfin ;  where  was  likewise  a  Christian 
population  and  a  senate  or  council  so  early  as  the  time  of  Nilus, 
about  A.  D.  400.  About  this  time  too  Naterus  or  Nathyr  is 
mentioned  as  its  bishop.  The  bishop  Macarius  spoken  of  above 
probably  had  his  seat  there  ;  and  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  there  is  express  mention  of  Photius  as  bishop  of  Pharan.^ 
About  the  same  time,  A.  D.  535,  Pharan  is  mentioned  by  Cos- 
mas  as  the  location  of  Bephidim.'  Theodorus  of  the  same  see 
was  fSunous  in  the  Monothelitic  controversy,  and  was  denounced 
by  two  councils  ;  that  of  the  Lateran,  A.  D.  649,  and  that  of 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  680.  The  town  of  Faran  or  Feirfin  was 
situated  in  the  Wady  of  that  name,  opposite  to  Jebel  Serb&L 
Bttppell  found  here  tne  remains  of  a  church,  the  architecture  of 
which  he  assigns  to  the  fifth  century ;  an&  Burckhardt  speaks 
of  the  remains  of  some  two  hundred  houses,  and  the  ruins  of 
several  towers  visible  on  the  neighbouring  hills.*  With  the 
episcopal  city  the  monasteries  around  Serbfil  and  Sinai  stood  of 
course  in  intimate  connection ;  until  at  length  the  growing  im- 
portance and  influence  of  the  convent  established  by  Justmian, 
appears  to  have  superseded  the  claims  of  Faran,  and  to  have 
caused  the  chief  episcopal  seat  to  be  transferred  within  its  own 
walls,  at  least  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  The  death 
of  JoriuB,  "  bishop  of  Mount  Sinai,"  is  recorded  in  A.  D.  1033.« 
At  this  time  Sinai  as  an  episcopal  see  stood  directly  under  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  as  an  archiepiscopate  ;  that  is,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  metropolitan  ;  and  although  the  name  of 
Faran  still  appears  as  a  bishopric,  yet  all  further  notices  of  its 
importance  are  wanting.' 

After  the  Muhammedan  conquests,  when  the  Saracens  of  the 
peninsula  would  seem  to  have  exchanged  their  heathen  worship 
for  the  tenets  of  the  false  prophet,  the  anchorites  and  inmates 
of  the  monasteries  appear  to  have  continued  to  live  on  in  the 

*  Le  Qaien  Oriens  Chriit  III.  ooL  768.        *  Le  Qoien,  L  c.  cdL  754. 

Comp.  Tillemont  Memoires,  etc  X.  p.  468.  *  See  the  Noiitia  §eeMattica  of  VifhaM, 

*  Coimaa  IndicopL  Topogr.  Christ  in  A.D.  1161,  and  that  appended  to  the  hia- 
Montfaucon  GolL  nov.  Patrum,  II.  p.  196.  tory  of  William  of  T^re,  Qesta  Dei  per 

*  RUppell*!  Reiaen  in  Nubien,  eto.  p.  268.  Francos,  p.  1046.  These  are  given  in  full 
Bnrokhardt^s  Travels,  etc.  p.  616 ;  also  by  Behind,  Pahest  pp.  219,  220,  228.— 
Lepsius^  Briefe,  p.  888  sq.  Bartlett,  Forty  Jacob  de  Vitxy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Pays  in  the  Desert,  p.  68  sq.  See  more  tweliUi  century  speaks  of  Sinai  as  the  only 
on  Pharan  in  Note  XVIII,  at  the  end  of  su£fbigan  see  under  the  metropolitan  of 
the  volume.  Petra,  Le.  Kerak ;  Qesta  Dei,  etc  p.  1077. 
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same  state  of  inqoiettSide,  and  flometimes  perhaps  of  danger. 
Near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  daring  the  seventh,  the 
well  known  monkish  writers.  Johannes  Climacns  and  Anastasius 
Binaita,  flourished  here.  Alxmt  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
the  monks  of  8inai  are  reported  to  have  all  fled  for  their  lives  to 
a  mountain  cidled  Latrum.'  In  the  beginning  of  the  elcTenth 
century,  the  convent  was  again  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  was 
visited  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims.  At  this  time  the  cele- 
brated St.  Bimeon  resided  here  as  a  monk  ;  who  understood  the 
Efgrptian,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages  ;  and  who 
in  A.  D.  1027  came  to  Europe  and  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  Richard  II,  duke  of  Normandy.  He  brought  with  him  relics 
of  Bt.  Catharine,  and  collected  alms  for  the  convent ;  but  after- 
wards founded  an  abbey  in  France,  where  he  died.'  In  A.  D. 
1116,  King  Baldwin  I.  of  Jerusalem  made  an  excursion  to  the 
ffulf  of  'Alukbah,  and  expressed  the  intention  of  visiting  Mount 
Binai ;  he  was  persuadcKl  not  to  do  so  bv  messengers  from  the 
monks,  in  order  that  they  might  not  by  his  visit  be  exposed  to 
suspicion  and  danger  from  their  Mussulman  masters.* 

All  the  circumstances  hitherto  detailed,  seem  to  render  it 
probable,  that  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
onwards  a  very  considerable  Christian  population  existed  in  the 

Cninsula.  The  remains  of  the  many  convents,  chapels,  and 
rmitages,  which  are  still  visible  in  various  quarters,  go  to 
show  the  same  thing  ;  and  add  weight  to  the  tradition  ^  the 
present  convent,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conquest, 
sax  or  seven  thousand  monks  and  hermits  were  dispersed  over 
the  mountains.*  That  pilgrimages  to  these  holy  spots,  so 
sacred  in  themselves,  and  as  the  abodes  of  holy  men,  should 
then  be  frequent,  was  in  that  age  almost  a  matter  of  course  ; 
and  these  are  continued  more  or  less  even  to  the  present  day. 

With  these  early  pilgrimages  the  celebrated  Sinaite  inscrip- 
tions have  been  supposed  to  stand  in  close  connection.  Bevend 
of  them  have  been  mentioned  above  as  occurring  on  our  way  to 
Binai ;  and  they  are  found  on  all  the  routes  which  lead  from  the 
west  towards  this  mountain,  as  far  south  as  Ttir.  They  extend 
to  the  very  base  of  Sinai,  above  the  convent  el-Arba'in  ;  but  are 
Csund  neither  on  Jebel  M(lsa.  nor  on  the  present  Horeb,  nor  on 
Bt.  Catharine,  nor  in  the  valley  of  the  convent ;  while  on  BerbAl 
they  are  seen  on  its  ver^  summits.  Not  one  has  yet  been  found 
to  the  eastward  of  Sinai.     But  the  spot  where  they  exist  in  the 

'  BaroshM  AmuO.  A.D.  954,  tiIL  >  Albert  Aa.  18.  89,  In  GmU  IM  p« 

*  8m  MaImUoo  AeU  SadcUv.  Ord.  Bea^  Fraocot.     WUkra  UmcIl  dcr  Ki^onaig^ 

MeL  Sm.  VL  p.  I.  p.  874.    Ejntd.  An-  II,  p.  408. 

mIm  Ord.  St.  Benedict  Ub.  68.  c.  88,  88.  •  Bnrtkh«^'i  Trntak,  elo.  ^  848. 

Hkt  literaire  de  FnuK»,  Tom.  VII.  p.  87. 
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greatest  number  is  the  Wady  Mulcatteb,  'Written  Valley/ 
through  which  the  usual  road  to  Sinai  passes  before  reaching 
Wady  Feirfin.  Here  they  occur  by  thousands  on  the  rocks, 
chiefly  at  such  points  as  would  form  convenient  resting-plaoBB 
for  travellers  or  pilgrims  during  the  noon-day  sun  ;  ^  as  is  also 
the  case  with  those  we  saw  upon  the  other  route.  Many  of  them 
are  accompanied  by  crosses,  sometimes  obviously  of  the  same 
date  with  the  inscription,  and  sometimes  apparently  later  or 
retouched.  The  character  is  everywhere  the  same  ;  but  imtil 
recently  it  has  remained  undeciphered,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  ablest  paleographists.  The  inscriptions  are  usually  short ; 
and  most  of  them  exhibit  the  same  initial  characters.  Some 
Greek  inscriptions  are  occasionally  intermingled. 

These  inscriptions  are  first  mentioned  by  Cosmas,  about 
A.  D.  535.  He  supposed  them  to  be  the  work  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  ;  and  says  certain  Jews,  who  had  read  them,  explained 
them  to  him  as  noting  '^  the  journey  of  such  an  one,  out  of  such 
a  tribe,  in  such  a  year  and  month ; "  much  in  the  manner  of 
modem  travellers.'  Further  than  this,  the  most  recent  de- 
cipherers have  as  yet  hardly  advanced.  When  the  attention  of 
European  scholars  was  again  turned  upon  these  inscriptions  by 
Clayton,  bishop  of  Glogher,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,' they  were  still  attributed  by  him  and  others  to  the 
Hebrews  on  their  journey  to  Sinai  Since  that  time  they  have 
usually  been  regarded  as  probably  the  work  of  Christian  pilgrims 
on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Mount  Sinai,  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. At  any  rate,  the  contents  of  them  were  already  unknown 
in  the  time  of  Cosmas  ;  and  no  tradition  appears  to  have  existed 
respecting  their  origin.  As  to  the  character,  Gesenius  supposed 
it  to  belong  to  that  species  of  the  Phenician,  or  rather  Aramaaan, 
which,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  was  extensively 
employed  throughout  Sjrria,  and  partiaUy  in  Egypt ;  having 
most  affinity  with  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  Pro! 
Beer  of  Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  quite  recently  de- 
ciphered these  inscriptions  for  the  first  time,  regards  them  as 
exhibiting  the  only  remains  of  the  language  and  character  once 
peculiar  to  the  Nabathceans  of  Arabia  Petrssa  ;  and  supposes, 
that  if  at  a  ftiture  time  stones  with  the  writing  of  the  country 
shall  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  Petra,  the  character  will  prove 
to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  inscriptions  of  Sinai    Accord- 

'  Biirck]iardt*8  Travels,  oto.  620.  eta    Lond.  1768.    This  ii  the  Journal  of 

'  Cosmas  IndicopL  Topogr.  Christ  in  the  Prefect  of  the  Franciscans  in  Cairo, 

Montfaucou's  CoUect  nov.  ratmm,  11.  p.  already  referred  ta     The  hishop  ofifers  in 

206.  his  letter,  to  bear  any  proper  portion  of 

'  See  his  Letter  to  the  Society  of  Anti-  Uie  expense  which  might  arise  from  send- 

quaries,  published  under  the  title :  "  Jour-  ing  a  person  to  copy  these  insoriptionsL 

uul  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,*  p.  4. 
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ing  to  this  viow,  they  may  not  improbably  turn  out  to  have  been 
made  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  mountains.* — Still,  it 
cannot  but  be  re^rded  as  a  most  singular  fact,  that  here  in 
these  lone  mountams  an  alphabet  should  oe  found  upon  the  rocks, 
which  is  shown  •  by  the  thousands  of  inscriptions  to  haye  been 
once  a  very  current  one,  but  of  which  perhaps  elsewhere  not .  a 
trace  remains.* 

THK   MODKRN   OONTXNT. 

After  the  times  of  the  crusades,  the  first  notices  of  Mount 
Sinai  and  the  present  convent  are  from  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
William  de  Baldensel,  and  Ludolf  de  Suchem,  who  all  visited 
this  region  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
latter  traveller  (A.  D.  1336-50)  found  here  more  than  four 
hundred  monks,  under  an  archbishop  and  prelates  ;  including  lay 
brethren,  who  did  hard  labour  among  the  mountains,  and  went 
with  camels  from  Elim  to  Babylon  (Ttir  to  FoetAt),  carrying 
charcoal  and  dates  in  large  quantities  to  market.  In  this  way 
the  convent  obtained  a  scanty  support  for  its  own  inmates,  and 
for  the  strangers  who  came  to  visit  them.' 

Burckhardt  found  among  the  archives  of  the  convent  the 
original  of  a  compact  between  the  monks  and  the  Bedawtn, 
made  in  the  year  A.  H.  800  or  A.  D.  1398  ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  at  that  time,  besides  the  great  convent,  six  others 
were  still  existing  in  the  peninsula,  exclusive  of  a  number  of 
chapels  and  hermitages.  In  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  an 
inhabited  convent  at  Feirftn.  From  another  document  two  and 
a  half  centuries  later  (A.  H.  1053,  A.  D.  1643)  it  apnears,  that 
all  these  minor  establishments  had  been  already  abanaoned,  and 
that  the  great  convent  alone  remained  ;  sti^  holding  propertv 
at  Feirftn,  Ttir,  and  in  other  fertile  valleys.*  This  accords  with 
tiie  testimony  of  travellers  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, who  speak  only  of  deserted  convents  besides  that  of  SinaL' 
In  this  monastery  in  A.  D.  1484,  Felix  Fabri  relates,  that  there 
were  then  said  to  be  eighty  monks,  although  he  did  not  see  half 
that  number.  In  Belon's  time,  about  A.  D.  1546,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  sixty  ;<  and  Helfirich,  in  A.  D.  1565,  found  the 
convent  temporarily  abandoned.     A  century  later  Yon  Troilo 

*  Sack  it  now  (186S)  imdcntood  lo  b«  nrft  wert  B«T«r  Mitniited  with  ■oeli  m»U 
mt^mmXIj  Um  cam.  ton.     Sm  awchioMt  dM  Pttr.  Anibi«w 

*  9m  toon  b  Note  XIX,  tod  of  Um  b  AbhAadL  d«  B«L  AomL  ISS4,  HiH. 
VtUm%,  phiL  CL  n.  m. 

*  Itia.  Twr.  SmaoL  p.  65.     IUi«b.  6-        *  BorcklMrdtrt  Trmvtli^  tlo.  p.  547  m. 
ImO.  Lmim,  Ed.  S,  p.  SdO.—Ritter  nttn  617. 

tfilt  PMM|^  lo  tbo  JeboliToh  or  terft  of         *  So  Tnehm,  A.  D.  1479;  Bn^deabMk 
Mm  eoonval     But  it  ■pMkt  esprettlj  and     and  Fabri,  1464  ;  and  maaj  oCbarti 
^^7  of  Utjf  brotbon ;   and  moroorar  the        *  Obaorratt.  Paris  16SS,  p.  tSS. 
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found  Beyenty  monks.  At  present  the  number  varies  between 
twenty  and  tiiirty  ;  though  we  found  only  twenty-one,  of  whom 
six  were  priests,  and  fifteen  lay  brethren ;  but  two  or  three  new 
members  apparently  arrived  with  us.  The  present  inmates  are 
chiefly  from  the  Greek  islands ;  and  repiain  here  for  the  most 
part  only  a  few  years.  The  affiliated  or  branch  convent  at  Cairo 
has  a  prior  and  forty  or  fifty  monks.  ^ 

All  the  earlier  travellers  to  Binai  without  exception  speak  of 
this  as  the  convent  of  Bt.  Catharine  ;  and  of  the  monks  as  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  St.  BasiL  Burckhardt  on  the  other 
hand  says  the  monastery  is  dedicated  to  the  Transfiguration ; 
which  is  at  least  true  of  the  church.  BUppell  agam  calls  it  the 
convent  of  the  Annunciation,  on  what  authority  I  know  not. 
Nor  am  I  able  to  affirm  which  of  all  these  statements  is  most 
correct. 

The  last  archbishop  who  resided  in  the  convent,  is  said  to 
have  been  Eyrillos,  who  died  here  in  A.  D.  1760.*  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  found  advisable  for  this  prelate  to  pass  his  life 
abroad,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rapacious  exactions  of  the  Arabs 
on  the  occasion  of  his  accession  and  entrance  into  the  convent. 
Long  before  that  period  the  great  gate  of  the  convent  had  been 
walled  up  in  self-defence,  being  opened  only  to  admit  a  new 
archbishop ;  and  even  this  seems  not  to  have  taken  place  since 
A.  D.  1722.'  The  present  archbishop  is  the  ex-patriarch  of 
Constantinople  ;  and  were  he  to  visit  the  convent,  the  p^reat 
gate  (it  was  said)  would  have  to  be  thrown  open  and  remam  so 
for  six  months  ;  during  which  time  the  Arabs  would  have  the 
right  to  come  at  will  and  eat  and  drink ;  and  many  thousand 
dollars  would  not  cover  the  expense. 

The  archbishop  is  elected  by  a  council  of  the  monks,  which 
manages  in  common  the  affairs  of  this  convent  and  the  branch 
at  Cairo.  This  prelate  is  always  selected  from  the  priests  of  the 
monastery  ;  and  having  then  been  consecrated  as  bishop  by  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  (in  consequence  of  the  ancient  connec- 
tion,) he  becomes  one  of  the  four  independent  archbishops  of  the 

'  It  ifl  this  branch  convent  that  gives  seems  to  be  the  first,  who  speaks  of  the 
letters  of  introduction  to  travellers  viuting.  traveller's  being  drawn  up  to  the  high  door 
Sinai  from  Cairo.    For  want  of  such  a  or  window.    The  same  is  mentioned  bj 
letter,  Niebnhr  in  1762  was  refused  ad-  Van  Egmond  and  Hejman  about  the  same 
mission  to  the  convent  at  Sinai ;  but  we  time.    Von  Troilo,  A.  D.  1666,  describes 
were  there  told  that  a  letter  is  not  now  the  entrance   as  low,   and  defended  by 
indispensable,  all  who  come  being  received,  double  iron  doors,  which  were  kept  fast- 
Still  it  is  better  to  have  one.    See  ^e-  ened  niffht  and  day.    He  likewise  men- 
buhr's  Reisebeschr.  I.  p.  244.  tions  a  nigh  window,  through  which  the 
'  Burckhardt,  p.  649.  monks  let  down  food  in  a  basket  for  the 
'  Burckhardt  says  not  since  A.  D.  1709 ;  Arabs  by  a  cord,  but  gives  no  hint  that 
but  the  Prefect  of  the  Franciscans,  who  travellers  were  drawn  up  the  same  way. 
was  here  in  1722,  relates  that  it  had  been  Reisobeschreibung,  Dresd.  1676,  pp.  879, 
open  that  very  year.     This  writer  also  880. 
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Greek  church  ;  the  others  heing  at  CyproSy  Mbeqpw,  and  Ochrida 
in  Bonmely.  Were  he  present,  he  would  have  hut  a  single  Toice 
in  the  mana^ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  convent,  as  a  member 
of  the  counciL  While  residing  at  a  distance,  he  has  no  author- 
ity or  connection  with  it,  except  to  receive  money  and  presents 
from  its  revenues. — The  prior  or  superior,  both  here  and  at 
Cairo,  is  elected  in  like  manner  by  tne  council.  The  present 
superior  at  Sinai,  Father  Neophytus,  was  originally  from  Cyprus, 
and  had  been  here  eighteen  years. 

The  monks  of  Sinai  lead  a  very  simple  and  also  a  quiet  life, 
since  they  have  come  to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  Arab  neigh- 
bours. Five  centuries  ago  Ludolf  de  Suchem  describes  their 
life  in  terms  which  are  equally  applicable  to  them  at  the  present 
day.  '^  They  follow  very  strict  rules ;  live  chaste  and  modestly ; 
are  obedient  to  their  archbishop  and  prelates  ;  drink  not  wine 
but  on  high  festivals  ;  eat  never  fiesh  ;  but  live  on  herbs,  pease, 
beans,  and  lentiles,  which  they  prepare  with  water,  salt,  and 
vinegar  ;  eat  together  in  a  refectory  without  a  table  cloth  ;  per- 
form their  offices  in  the  chureh  with  ^^reat  devotion  day  and 
night ;  and  are  very  diligent  in  all  thmgs  ;  so  that  they  fall 
little  short  of  the  rules  of  St.  Antony.''^  To  this  day  the  same 
rules  continue  ;  tliey  eat  no  flesh  and  drink  no  wine  ;  but  their 
rules  were  made  before  the  invention  of  distilled  liquors,  and 
therefore  do  not  exclude  date  brandy.  Yet  they  all  seem 
healthy  and  vigorous  ;  and  those  who  remain  here,  retain  their 
faculties  to  a  great  age.  The  lay  brother  who  waited  on  us,  had 
seen  more  than  eighty  years  ;  one  of  the  priests  was  said  to  be 
over  ninety  ;  and  one  had  died  the  year  before  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  six.  A  great  portion  of  their  time  is  nominally 
occupied  in  reli^ous  exercises.  They  have  (or  should  have) 
regularly  the  ordmary  prayers  of  the  Qreek  ritual  seven  times  in 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Every  morning  there  is  a  mass  about 
7  o'clock  ;  and  on  Saturdays  two,  one  at  3  A.  M.  and  the  other 
at  the  usual  hour.  During  Lent  the  exercises  on  certain  days 
are  much  increased ;  on  the  Wednesday  which  we  spent  there, 
the  monks  were  at  prayers  all  the  morning  until  12  o'clock  ;  and 
again  during  the  night  from  10  till  4  o'clock. 

The  pilgrims  have  of  late  jrears  g^reatly  fallen  off ;  so  that 
not  more  than  from  twenty  to  sixty  now  visit  the  convent  annu- 
ally. These,  according  to  the  superior,  are  chiefly  Greeks,  Rus- 
sians, and  English  ;  a  few  Armenians  and  Copts  ;  and  only  now 
and  then  a  Mussulman.  The  good  father  probably  regards  all 
visitors  as  pilgrims.  Yet  so  late  as  the  last  century,  regular 
caravans  of  pilgrims  are  said  to  have  come  hither  from  Cairo  and 
from  Jerusalem  ;  and  a  document  preserved  in   the  convent, 

>  lUn.  Tm*  &  ^  Sa.     MUbmd^  Ed.  S,  bu  S89. 
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mentions  the  arrival  in  one  day  of  eight  hundred  Armenians 
from  Jerusalem,  and  at  another  time,  of  five  hundred  Copts  fiom 
Cairo.* 

Besides  the  branch  at  Cairo,  the  convent  has  many  meioehia 
or  fisums,  in  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  ekewhere.  The  Greek  parish  in 
Ttir  is  also  a  dependency  ;  but  not  that  of  Suez.  The  convent 
has  one  priest  m  Bengal,  and  two  in  Golconda,  in  India.  The 
gardens  and  olive  groves  in  the  vicinity  all  belong  to  it ;  as  also 
extensive  groves  of  palm  trees  near  Ttlr  ;  but  its  chief  revenues 
are  derived  from  tiie  distant  metockia.  The  gardens  and 
(Orchards  in  the  peninsula  are  not  now  robbed  by  the  Arabs  ;  but 
owing  to  the  great  drought  of  the  two  preceding  years,  they  were 
less  productive.  In  a  few  weeks  the  convent  would  have  con- 
Bimied  all  the  productions  of  its  own  gardens,  and  expected  to 
become  dependent  on  Egypt  for  every  thing.  Their  grains  and 
legumes  they  always  get  from  Egypt.  Of  these  they  were  now 
consuming  at  the  rate  of  about  one  thousand  ardeba*  a  year,  or 
nearly  double  the  common  rate,  in  consequence  of  the  drought 
and  scarcity,  which  rendered  the  Arabs  much  more  dependent 
than  usual  upon  the  convent  for  bread.  The  date  gardens  near 
TOr  commonly  bring  them  in  about  three  hundred  ardebe  of 
fruit ;  and  if  properly  managed,  might  yield  five  hundred. 

The  inmates  of  the  convent  have  now  for  many  years  lived 
for  the  most  part  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  Bedawtn  around 
them.  Occasional  interruptions  of  the  harmony  indeed  occur ;  * 
but  of  late,  and  especially  since  the  time  of  scarcity  and  famine, 
the  consideration  and  influence  of  the  monks  among  the  Arabs 
would  seem  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase.  This  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  awe  in  which  the  latter  stand  of  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  certainty,  that  any  injustice  practised  by  them 
against  the  convent,  would  in  the  end  recoil  upon  their  own 
heads. 

Among  the  tribes  or  clans  of  the  Tawarah,  three  are  by  long 
custom  and  perhaps  compact,  Oha/irSy  or  protectors  of  the  con- 
vent ;  and  hold  themselves  responsible  for  its  safety  and  that  of 
every  thing  which  belongs  to  it.  These  are  the  Dhuheiry, 
'Aw&rimeh,  and  'Aleik&t.  In  return,  the  individuals  of  these 
clans  are  entitled  to  a  portion  of  bread  whenever  they  visit  the 
convent.  They  formerly  received  also  a  cooked  dish  on  such 
occasions  ;  besides  five  and  a  half  dollars  each  in  money  annu- 

.    >  BnrcUuurdt,  p.  662.  Bedmwy  firom  the  rocki  above  the  oooTent ; 

*  The  ardeb  U  equivalent  veiT  nearij  to  Voyage,  etc.  p.  67.  EngL  p.  24S.  A 
five  bushels  English.  Lane*8  Mod.  Egypt  monk  who  accompanied  the  prefect  of  the 
II.  p.  871.  ed.  1.  Franciscans  to  the  top  of  Sinai  m  172S, 

*  So  late  as  A.  D.  1828,  dnring  La-  was  seised  and  beaten  by  the  Arabs.  The 
borders  visit,  a  pilgrim  was  wonnded  in  older  travellers  are  full  of  similar  aocoonta, 
the  thigh  by  a  boll  aimed  at  a  monk  by  n  and  speak  of  the  Arabs  only  ns  monsters. 
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aUjy  and  a  dress  for  each  male  ;  but  all  thes^  luie  no  longet 
given.  When  in  Cairo,  they  are  likewise  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  branch  convent  there,  two  small  loaves  eveir  morning  and  a 
cooked  dish  every  day  at  noon  ;  and  formeriy  they  had  in  addi- 
tion foar  loaves  every  evening,  which  however  had  been  stopped 
the  present  year.  Besides  all  this,  they  have  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  convejring  travellers  and  pilgrims  to  and  from  the  convent 
It  may  be  well  supposed,  that  to  satisfy  all  these  claims  in 
addition  to  the  partial  support  of  their  own  serfs,  must  draw 
largely  upon  the  temporal  resources  of  the  convent  Tet  the 
monks  find  it  advisable  to  stop  these  many  Arab  mouths  with 
bread,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  their  noisy  clamour,  and 
perhaps  to  the  danger  of  sudden  reprisals.  The  bakehouse  of 
the  convent  is  of  course  upon  a  large  scale.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  they  complained  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  camels  to 
bring  their  supplies  of  grain  from  Tilr ;  and  from  this  cause, 
perhaps,  the  be»t  bread  we  saw  was  coarse  and  mingled  with 
barley.  That  distributed  to  the  Arabs  is  always  of  a  very  inferior 
quality.  Their  date  brandv  was  said  to  be  no  longer  distilled  in 
the  convent,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

ARABS  OF   THE   PENINSULA. 

The  following  account  of  the  Bedawin  who  inhabit  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  was  derived  chiefly  from  themselves  ;  and  if  it  be 
less  complete  than  that  of  Burckhardt,  it  may  yet  servo  to  fill 
out  the  notices  given  by  that  traveller.* 

The  tribes  reckoned  to  the  proper  Tawarah,  the  Bedawin  of 
Jebcl  TOr  or  Sinai,  are  the  following  : 

I.  The  Satodlihahj  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all  the 
divisions  of  these  Arabs,  and  comprising  several  branches  which 
themselves  constitute  tribes  ;  viz.  1.  The  Dhuhciry;  of  whom 
again  a  subdivision  or  clan  are  the  AulAd  8a' id  or  Sa'idiyth^  to 
whom  our  guides  belonged.  The  AulAd  Said  occupy  the  best 
valleys  among  the  mountains,  and  are  respected,  and  seem  to 
have  most  connection  with  the  convent.  Their  present  Sheikh 
Husein  has  l)ecn  mentioned  alwve.  2.  The  'Atodrimeh.  3.  The 
KHrrABhtij  whose  head  Sheikh  SAlih  has  long  been  the  principal 
Sheikh  of  the  Tawarah  in  all  foreign  relations,  being  the  person 
to  whom  the  Pasha  addresses  his  orders  relative  to  the  peninsula. 
The  SawAlihah  for  the  most  part  occupy  the  countnr  west  and 
northwest  of  the  convent.  The  pasturing  places  of  the  tribe  are 
in  general  common  to  all  its  branches  ;  but  the  valleys  where 
date  trees  grow  and  tillage  exists,  arc  said  to  be  the  propertv  of 
individuals.     They  consider  themselves  as  the  oldest  and  chief 
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inhabitants  of  the  t>eninsula.  All  the  branches  regard  each  other 
as  cousins^  and  intermarry.  Their  tradition  is^  that  their  fathers 
came  hither  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  about  the  time  of  tiie 
Muhammedan  conquests  The  Efirrftshy,  however,  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  a  few  IbmilieSy  who  early  came  among  them  as 
fugitives  from  the  Hej&z.  Hence  it  is^  perhaps,  that  the  two 
first  branches  are  Ghafbrs  of  the  convent ;  and  the  Eflrrfishy 
not — Each  of  the  branches  is  subdivided  into  smaller  clans. 
Burckhaidt  speaks  of  the  Bahamy  as  a  branch  ;  but  they  were 
not  named  to  us« 

II.  The  'Aleikdt  are  also  an  old  tribe ;  but  much  weaker 
than  the  Sawftlihah,  being  indeed  few  in  number.  Intermarriages 
occasionally  take  place  between  them  and  the  latter  tribe ;  bot 
they  are  not  in  general  approved  o£  The  '  Aleik&t  are  also  Gha- 
Ars  of  the  convent  They  encamp  chiefly  around  the  western 
Wady  Ndsb  ;  and  extend  their  pasturage  as  fkr  as  to  the  Wadys 
Ghflrflndel  and  WfltAh. 

III.  The  Muzeiny  came  into  the  peninsula  at  a  later  period  ; 
and  are  still  regarded  as  intruders  by  the  Saw&lihah,  who  do  not 
intermarry  with  them.  Our  Arabs  of  the  Aul&d  Sa'id  held  them 
in  great  contempt.  The  story  of  their  introduction  to  the  penin- 
sula, as  related  by  our  guides,  was  as  follows  :  The  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  Tawaiah  originally  belonged  to  the  Saw&lihah  and 
'Aleik&t,  and  was  equally  divided  between  them  ;  the  former 
having  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
latter  of  the  eastern.  During  a  famine,  a  war  arose  between  the 
two  tribes,  in  which  the  former  in  a  i^i^t  attack  near  Ttlr,  killed 
all  but  seven  men  of  the  'Aleik&t.  To  celebrate  this  victory, 
they  assembled  around  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  S&lih  in  Wady  esh- 
Sheikh,  and  sacrificed  a  camel.  Just  at  this  time,  seven  men  of 
the  Muzeiny  came  to  them  from  their  country  Harb  on  the  road 
to  the  Hej&z,  and  proposed  to  settle  with  them  in  the  peninsula 
on  equal  terms ;  saying  they  had  fied  from  home  because  they 
had  shed  blood,  and  feezed  the  avenger.  The  Saw&lihah  replied, 
that  if  they  would  come  as  serfs,  they  were  welcome  ;  if  not,  they 
might  depart.  They  chose  to  depart ;  and  on  their  way  fell  in 
with  the  remnant  of  the  'Aleik&t.  Forming  a  league  with  these, 
they  together  fell  upon  the  Baw&lihah  at  night,  as  they  were 
assembled  among  the  TQrfa  trees  to  feast  upon  the  camel ; 
and  a  great  slaughter  was  the  consequence.  The  war  continued 
for  many  years  ;  but  at  last  peace  was  made  between  the  con- 
tending parties  by  foreign  mediation.  The  'Aleik&t  now  gave 
to  the  Muzeiny  half  of  their  portion  of  the  peninsula  and  of  their 
general  rights  ;  and  admitted  them  to  intermarriage.  Those 
rights  the  Muzeiny  still  enjoy  ;  but  having  increased  very  much 
in  number,  while  the ' Aleik&t  have  remained  few  and  feeble,  they 
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now  occupy  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  and  the  whole 
Tawarah  portion  of  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  'Akabah,  living  very 
much  by  nshinff  ;  while  the  'Aleik&t,  as  is  said  above,  have  with- 
drawn to  the  vicinity  of  the  western  Wady  Ndsb.  The  Museiny 
stand  in  no  connection  with  the  convent.^ 

IV.  Auldd  Sutetmdn^  consisting  of  only  a  few  families  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  TOr. 

V .  Beni  WA^dy  also  only  a  few  families  dwelling  among  the 
Muzeiny  in  and  around  Shemu 

These  five  tribes  constitute  the  proper  Bedawln  of  Mount 
Sinai  or  Jebel  TOr,  whence  their  name  Tawarah  in  the  plural, 
from  the  form  TOry  in  the  singular.  They  stand  connected 
under  one  head  Sheikh  ;  at  present  Sheikh  S&lih  of  the  KOr- 
lishy,  as  said  above.  They  form  a  single  body  when '  attacked 
by  other  Bedawln  from  abroad ;  but  have  occasionally  bloody 
quarrels  among  themselves. 

VI.  To  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  must  also  be 
reckoned  the  Jebeltyehj  or  serfs  of  the  convent.  The  Tawarah 
do  not  of  course  aclmowledge  them  as  Bedawln  ;  but  call  them 
FellAhs  and  slaves.  Their  very  existence  was  almost  unknown 
out  of  the  peninsula,  until  the  full  account  which  Burckhardt 
for  the  first  time  gave  of  them.* 

The  tradition  of  the  convent  respecting  these  vassals,  as  re- 
lated to  us  by  the  superior,  is  as  follows  :  When  Justinian  built 
the  convent,  he  sent  two  hundred  Wallachian  prisoners,  and  or- 
dered the  governor  of  Egypt  to  send  two  hundred  Egyptians,  to 
be  the  vassals  of  the  monastery,  to  serve  and  protect  it.  In 
process  of  time,  as  the  Arabs  came  in  and  deprived  the  convent 
of  many  of  its  possessions,  the  descendants  of  these  vassals  be- 
came Muslims,  and  adopted  the  Arab  manners.'  The  last 
Christian  among  them,  a  female,  the  superior  said,  died  about 
forty  years  ago  in  the  convent  of  the  I«orty  Martyrs.*  These 
serfs  are  under  the  entire  and  exclusive  control  of  the  convent, 
to  be  sold,  or  punished,  or  even  put  to  death,  as  it  may  deter- 
mine. They  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished  in  features  or  man- 
ners from  the  other  Bedawin.     A  portion  of  them  still  encamp 

*  T!m  MoMinj  and  SAwilihAh  are  §mUL  Soobem  bu  hmn  noted  abore,  |i.  129, 
to  baw  iiooa  become  rreoodled,  and  now  note  8.  Tbe  teeltiDOOj  of  EatjcbiiM  men- 
act  loptber.  Uoned  in  tbe  next  note,  baa  been  biCbeito 

*  Mot!  of  tbe  rarlj  traTvllen  amar  to  Mitirelr  OToHooked. 

bare  knomi  notbing  of  tbete  Jebelhreb.  *  Tbe  evbetance  of  tbie  tradition  b  cor- 

Belon  merelir  mentiooe  tbe  *  flarea*  of  tbe  roboratod  as  (br  back  as  tbe  nintb  oentarr 

oooireot ;     Obeerratt.   p.   286.       PanhuT  br  tbe  lestimonj  of  Entfcbiaa,  patrkrob 

Sammlong,  etc  I.  p.  224.     Van  Egmood  of  Alexandrto;   Annates  II.  p.   167  sq. 

and  Herman,  (abont  A.  D.  1720.)  give  a  Tbe  pasMM  is  corions,  and  is  tranitoted 

sbort  bat  eorrect  account  of  tbem ;  Keisra,  at  lengtb  Ui  Note  XX,  at  tbe  end  of  tba 

IL  p.  16A.     Tbit  was  copied  br  BUscbii^,  rolnme.     Compars  p.  126,  above. 

Efdbeecbr.  XL  L  p.  G(i6.     Kittor's  ooa-  «  Or,  as  Bmkbaidt  was  toll,  fai  A.  IX 
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among  ihe  mountaiiui  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  convent ;  and  have 
charge  of  its  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  them  also 
attend  by  turns  in  the  convent  itself ;  where  they  perform  menial 
offices,  and  lodge  in  the  garden.  Most  of  those  who  thus  live 
around  the  convent,  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  it 
for  support.  When  they  work  for  the  convent,  as  they  often  do 
in  the  garden  and  elsewhere,  they  are  paid  at  a  certain  rate; 
usually  in  barley.  They  too  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  con- 
ducting visitors  to  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  mountains ; 
for  which  they  are  paid  in  the  same  manner.  But  this  right 
does  not  extend  to  conducting  strangers  on  their  journey  to  and 
from  the  convent.  Every  other  day,  those  who  apply,  receive 
bread  ;  each  man  five  small  loaves  about  as  large  as  the  fist,  and 
of  the  coarsest  kind  ;  each  woman  less ;  and  children  one  or  two 
loaves.  Of  course  none  can  regularly  apply,  except  such  as  live 
quite  near.  The  young  and  middle  aged  men  looked  well  and 
hardy ;  but  there  were  old  men  and  sick  persons  and  children, 
who  came  around  the  convent,  the  very  pictures  of  fimiine  and 
despair.  These  miserable  objects,  nearly  naked,  or  only  half 
covered  with  tatters,  were  said  to  live  very  much  upon  grass  and 
herbs ;  and  even  this  food  now  failing  from  the  drought,  they 
were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons. 

Other  portions  or  clans  of  these  vassals  are  distributed 
among  the  gardens  which  the  convent  has  now,  or  formerly  had, 
in  possession  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Thus  the  Tebna 
are  settled  in  the  date  gardens  of  Feirdn  ;  the  Bezia  in  the  con- 
vent's gardens  at  Tdr ;  and  the  Sattla  in  other  parts. 

On  inquiring  of  the  superior  as  to  the  number  of  these  vas- 
sals, he  said  he  could  not  tell ;  but  would  give  us  the  estimate 
he  had  formed  about  seven  years  before,  when  he  hod  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them  all  together.  At  that  time  Sheikh  Sdlih  of 
the  KOrr&shy,  the  head  Sheikh  of  the  Tawarah,  who  has  always 
shown  himself  unfriendly  to  the  convent,  laid  claim  to  the 
Jebeliyeh  as  his  serfs,  and  undertook  to  enforce  obedience  to  his 
demands.  They  were  all  greatly  affrighted,  and  fled  to  a  ren- 
dezvous in  the  mountains  of  et-Tih,  a  distance  of  five  days' 
journey.  The  superior  went  thither  in  person  with  another 
monk,  to  invite  them  back  ;  but  they  refused  to  come  without 
security  against  further  molestation.  He  then  went  and  laid 
the  matter  before  the  governor  of  Suez,  producing  the  Finnans 
of  the  convent  (of  which  they  have  many)  containing  express 
mention  of  the  Jebeliyeh  as  their  serfs.  Sheikh  Sdlih  was  now 
summoned,  but  could  bring  forward  no  authority  whatever  in 
support  of  his  claim.  The  result  was,  that  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  fined  ;  and  the  Jebeliyeh  returned  to  their  former 
mode  of  life.    At  that  time^  the  superior  said,  he  judged  the 
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whole  number  collected  to  be  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two 
thousand  souls.     But  this  estimate  is  probably  by  far  too  large. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  superior  had  baptized  two  of  these 
serfs,  who  had  embraced  Christianity ;  and  no  objection  had  been 
made  by  any  one. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Tawarah  pretend  to  claim  the  whole  ter^ 
ritory  of  the  peninsula  as  far  north  as  to  the  Haj  road  leading 
from  Suez  to  'Akabah  ;  but  they  are  in  actual  possession  only 
of  the  part  lying  south  of  the  chain  of  the  Tih.  The  tract  north 
of  this  chain,  including  the  northern  desert,  is  inhabited  by  the 
Terdblny  the  Tiydhahf  and  the  Haito&t^  aUied  tribes,  who  to^ 
gether  are  stronger  than  the  Tawarah.  The  Ter&bin  have  beeii 
already  mentioned  as  occupying  the  mountains  er-B4hah  and 
encamping  around  Tfiset  Sddr ;  and  connecting  towards  the 
north  with  the  tribe  of  the  same  name  near  Qaza.  A  small 
branch  of  them  also  occupy  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
along  the  gulf  of  'Akabah,  between  the  ridges  of  et-Tih.  The' 
Haiw&t  encamp  upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  higher  plateau 
*north  of  et-Tih,  towards  'Akabah.  The  Tiy&hah  roam  over  the 
district  intervening  between  the  Haiw&t  and  western  TerAbln, 
and  extend  their  wanderings  northward  towards  Gaza.  The 
pastures  of  the  Wadys  alone  the  northern  side  of  et-Tih  are  said 
to  be  good,  and  extend  quite  across  the  peninsula.  Between 
the  Tawarah  and  the  Ter&bin,  Tuweileb  said,  there  is  an  oath 
of  friendship,  to  endure  '^  as  lone  as  there  is  water  in  the  sea, 
and  no  hair  grows  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.'' 

In  former  times  and  down  to  the  last  century,  the  convent 
had  also  its  protectore  amone  all  these  northern  tribes,  and  like- 
wise among  the  'Alawin,  Haweitftt  and  other  tribes  towards 
Gaza  and  Hebron.  In  those  days  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
pilgrims  came  by  way  of  Gaza ;  and  none  but  the  protectors 
had  the  right  of  conveying  them.  But  as  most  visitors  now 
come  only  from  Egypt,  this  right  has  become  restricted  to  the 
Tawarah;  the  connection  with  other  protectors  has  been  dropped ; 
and  visitors  arriving  from  any  other  quarter  may  bring  with 
them,  as  guides,  Arabs  of  any  tribe.  But  they  may  depart  only 
with  guides  from  the  Tawarah. 

The  Tawarah  are  regarded  as  among  the  poorest  of  aU  tho 
Bedawin  tribes ;  nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise.  Their  mountains 
are  too  desolate  and  sterile  ever  to  furnish  more  than  the  scanty 
means  of  a  precarious  existence.  Their  flocks  and  camels  are 
comparatively  few,  and  the  latter  feeble;  asses  are  not  common; 
horses  and  neat  cattle  are  entirely  unknown,  and  could  not  sub- 
sist in  their  territory.  Their  scanty  income  is  derived  from  their 
flocks,  from  the  hire  of  their  camels  to  transport  goods  and  coals 
between  Cairo  and  Suez,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  little  charcoal 
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which  they  bum,  and  the  gam  arable  which  they  gather  and 
bring  to  market,  together  with  their  dates  and  other  froitB. 
But  this  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  buy  clothing  and  provisions  for 
their  families ;  since  all  their  grain  must  be  purchased  in  Egypt, 
not  a  particle  being  raised  in  the  peninsula.  And  when,  as 
now,  the  rains  fail,  and  dearth  comes  upon  the  land,  and  their 
camels  die  off,  then  indeed  despair  and  fiEtmine  stare  them  in 
the  face. 

The  entire  population  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  north  as  to 
the  Haj  route,  is  estimated  by  Burckhardt  at  not  over  four 
thousand  souls.  The  calculation  made  out  by  Btkppell  amounts 
to  about  seven  thousand,  which  he  regards  as  at  least  a  fourth 
part  too  large.  I  am  not  able  to  add  any  new  data  for  an  esti- 
mate ;  but  should  regard  that  of  Burckhardt  as  more  probably 
correct.* 

I  have  remarked  above,  that  only  two  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Bawftlihah,  viz.  the  Dhuheiry  and  'Awdrimeh,  together  with  the 
tribe  'Aleik&t,  stand  in  the  relation  of  Ghaf irs  or  protectors  to 
the  convent ;  while  the  other  division  of  the  former  tribe,  the 
Kdrrfishy,  as  also  the  tribe  Muzeiny,  do  not  enjoy  this  privilege. 
Yet  the  tradition  is,  that  long  ago  the  Kdrrfishy  shared  in  this 
right  by  sufferance,  although  not  fully  entitled  to  it ;  or,  as  our 
Arabs  said,  ^^  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  convent.''  But 
they  lost  the  privilege  in  the  following  manner,  according  to 
the  Arab  story.  One  night  seven  of  their  leaders  entered  the 
convent  secretly  by  a  back  way  ;  and  in  the  morning  presented 
themselves  armed  to  the  monks,  demanding  to  be  '^written  in 
the  book."  The  monks,  affrighted,  said :  "  Very  well ;  but  it 
must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  from  among  the  other 

Erotectors."  Witnesses  were  sent  for;  and  on  their  arrival, 
eing  ordered  to  put  aside  their  arms,  were  drawn  up  into  the 
convent.  By  a  private  understanding  with  the  monks,  however, 
they  had  arms  concealed  in  the  bags  they  brought  with  them. 
The  monks  were  secretly  armed ;  and  upon  a  given  signal,  all 
fell  upon  the  Kurr&shy  and  killed  six  outright.  The  remaining 
one  was  thrown  from  the  convent  walls  and  killed.  Since  that 
time  the  Ktlrrfishy  have  had  no  claim  to  any  connection  with  the 
convent. 

Still,  it  is  obvious,  that  privileges  like  those  which  the  pro- 
tectors enjoy,  must  ever  be  an  object  of  longing  and  jealousy  to 
tribes  of  half  savage  Bedawin,  who  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  excluded  firom  them.  Hence  the  Kflrr^hy  and  Mu- 
zeiny  are  often  in  league  against  the  convent  and  its  protectors  ; 
and  at  all  times  cherish  towards  them  an  unfriendly  spirit.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  occurred  no  longer  ago  than  the  preceding 
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year,  in  reference  to  Lord  Lindsay  and  his  party  on  their  depart- 
ure from  the  convent  His  Lordship  has  idluded  to  the  circum- 
stance in  his  Letters ;  and  I  therefore  feel  at  liberty  to  relate 
the  story  as  we  heard  it  from  the  Arabs  on  the  spot  The  EOr- 
rl^y  and  Mnzeiny,  wishing  to  break  down  the  monopoly  of  the 
protectors,  applied  to  carry  the  party  fix)m  the  convent  to  'Aka- 
tialL  As  soon  as  this  became  known,  the  three  tribes  of  the 
protectors  assembled  in  Wady  Seheb  (near  Wady  esh-8heikh) 
under  their  Sheikhs  MCisa  and  Mateir ;  while  the  two  former 
tribes  also  collected  in  Wady  el-Akhdar  under  their  Bheikhs 
BMih  and  Khudeir.  The  decision  of  the  travellers  was  waited 
for  with  anxiety.  If  thev  Concluded  to  take  those  who  were  not 
protectors,  it  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  protectors  to  fiedl  upon 
the  others  in  deadly  conflict  But  they  decided  for  the  protec- 
tors, and  then  the  other  ptLttj  declared,  that  they  would  ap- 
peal to  the  Pasha.  Here,  nowever,  the  convent  in  Gaire  inter- 
fered, and  the  appeal  was  never  mode.  Subsequently  to  this  a 
French  traveller  took  one  of  the  Muzeiny  as  guide  to  'Akabah, 
against  the  counsel  and  influence  of  the  convent ;  the  Arab  hav- 
ii^  nined  over  the  dragoman  of  the  traveller  by  a  present  But 
by  the  advice  of  the  convent,  the  protectors  took  no  further  re- 
venge, than  to  procure  for  him  a  sound  drubbing  at  'Akabah. 

There  seems,  however,  a  strong  probability,  that  this  matter 
will  not  be  definitely  settled  without  blood  ;  for  the  two  tribes 
above  mentioned  are  continually  renewing  their  attempts  to  share 
in  the  privileges  of  the  protectors.  We  ourselves  came  near  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Muzeiny  at  Cairo,  while  we  were  yet 
ignorant  of  the  whole  subject.  By  some  oversight,  Khudeir  tlmr 
Sheikh  was  introduced  to  us  at  the  British  consulate,  to  furnish  us 
with  camels  for  our  journey  to  the  convent ;  but  he  failed  to  come 
at  the  time  appointed,  in  consequence  (as  we  understood)  of  the 
interference  of  the  branch  convent 

In  such  quarrels  among  the  Bedawln,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
does  not  Interfere,  unless  he  is  appealed  to.  About  thirty  years 
a^,  during  a  war  between  the  Tawarah  and  the  Ma'&zeh  inhab- 
iting the  mountains  west  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  party  of  the  former 
of  about  forty  tents  were  encamped  in  Wady  Sodr.  The  Ma'Aseh 
made  up  an  expedition  of  two  nundred  dromedaries,  nine  horse- 
men, and  a  company  of  fifty  Mughroby  horsemen,  to  plunder  this 
encampment  Passing  Suez  in  the  night,  they  found  the  Tawa- 
rah had  removed  to  Wady  Wardto  ;  and  fell  upon  them  as  the 
day  dawned.  Most  of  the  men  escaped  ;  the  women,  as  is  the 
Bedawln  custom,  were  left  untouched  ;  and  only  two  men,  in- 
cluding the  Sheikh,  were  killed.  The  Sheikh,  an  old  man,  seeing 
escape  impossible,  sat  down  by  the  fire  ;  when  the  leader  of  the 
Ma'&aeh  came  up,  and  cried  out  to  him  to  throw  down  his  tor- 
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ban  ahdliiii  life  should  be  spared.  The  spirited  Sheikh,  rather 
than  do  what,  according  to  Bedawln  notions,  would  have  stained 
his  reputation  ever  after,  exclaimed  :  ^^  I  shall  not  uncover  my 
head  before  my  enemies;^  and  was  immediately  kiUed  by  the 
thrust  of  a  lance.  Fifteen  dromedaries,  many  camels,  some 
slaves,  and  much  clothing  and  furniture  were  carried  off;  for  the 
encampment  was  rich.^  The  Tawarah  waited  three  months  ; 
and  then  collected  a  company  of  five  hundred  dromedaries  and 
one  hundred  footmen,  making  in  all  a  party  of  six  hundred 
armed  men.  Passing  Suez  secretly,  they  surprised  Ihe  Ma'&seh 
in  the  night,  killed  twenty-four  men  including  the  Sheikh,  and 
took  seventy  dromedaries,  one  hundred  camels,  and  much  other 
booty.  The  Sheikh  was  killed  by  mistake  ;  for  they  had  agreed 
to  spare  him,  because  he  was  a  good  and  ^nerous  man,  and  had 
not  been  consenting  to  the  expedition  agamst  them.  Two  other 
expeditions  against  the  Ma'lizeh  followed ;  in  which  more  than 
twenty  men  were  kiUed,  and  a  great  booty  taken.  The  Ma'&seh 
then  sent  a  present  of  three  dromedaries  to  Shedid,  Sheikh  of  the 
Haweit&t  residing  at  Cairo,  begging  him  to  bring  about  a  peace 
with  their  enemies.  He  laid  the  case  before  Muhammed  'Aly ; 
who,  sending  for  the  two  parties,  made  peace  between  them, 
which  has  continued  over  since. 

The  Tawarah  regard  the  ' Ab&bideh  of  Upper  Egypt  as  ene- 
mies ;  and  used  formerly  to  cross  the  gulf  in  boats  and  steal 
camels  from  them.  At  present  nothing  of  the  kind  is  done  ;  but 
the  enmity  continues.  A  short  time  since,  one  of  the  Tiy&hah 
went  by  land  to  the  country  of  the  'Ab&bideh,  and  stole  fifteen 
dromedaries  ;  but  the  Pasha  compelled  him  to  restore  them. 

The  Tawarah  never  go  to  law  before  the  Egyptian  tribunals. 
The  Sheikh  of  each  tribe  or  division  acts  as  judge,  in  the  true 
style  of  ancient  patriarchal  simplicity.  Minor  quarrels  are  gene- 
rally settled  by  the  parties  between  themselves.  But  when  not, 
they  bring  the  case  before  the  judge,  each  putting  into  his  hands 
a  pledge  ;  and  he  who  loses  the  cause,  forfeits  liis  pledge  to  the 
judge  as  his  fee  ;  while  that  of  the  other  party  is  restored. 
When  the  judge  has  given  his  decision,  the  party  who  gains,  exe- 
cutes the  sentence  for  himself.  Their  mode  of  trial  was  described, 
both  by  the  Arabs  and  by  the  superior,  as  being  wonderfiilly  just. 
Bribery  and  partiality  are  unknown  among  them. — If  two  per- 
sons quarrel,  a  third  may  step  in  and  make  them  kiss  each  other. 
Thenceforward  they  are  to  all  appearance  friends  as  before  ;  al- 
though the  case  may  still  remain  to  be  tried  ;  and  perhaps  months 
may  elapse  before  it  is  brought  to  an  issue. 

The  following  are  some  of  tlio  i)eculiaritie8  of  Bedawln  law  ; 

*  Thh  ttofj  it  b  part  rektod  bj  Bur^baiUt,  p.  471.    TUo  iDddent  ofdie  Sheikh's 
'death  b  derited  from  him. 
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•  law  not  of  statuio  but  of  prescription,  and  as  binding  as  the 
common  law  of  England.  If  a  Bedawy  owes  another,  and  refuses 
to  pay,  the  creditor  takes  two  or  three  men  as  witiiesses  of  the 
refusaL  He  then  seizes  or  steals,  if  he  can,  a  camel  or  something 
else  belonging  to  the  debtor,  and  deposits  it  with  a  third  person. 
This  brings  the  case  to  trial  before  the  judge ;  and  the  debtor 
forfeits  the  article  seized. — The  Bedawtn  in  their  auarrels  avoid 
beating  each  other  with  a  stick  or  with  the  fist,  as  disreputable  ; 
this  being  the  punishment  of  slaves  and  children,  and  a  great 
indignity  to  a  man«  K  it  takes  place,  the  sufferer  is  entitl^  to 
very  high  damages.  Their  code  of  honour  allows  blows  to  bo. 
given  only  with  the  sword  or  with  a  gaa ;  and  by  these  the 
sufferer  feels  himself  far  less  aggrieved.  In  a  qusjrel  of  this 
kind,  where  swords  have  been  used,  if  the  case  bo  brought  to 
trial,  a  fine  is  imposed  upon  the  party  least  wounded,  laige 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  excess  of  blows  or  injury  receiveid 
by  the  other  party.  The  decree  of  offence,  or  provocation,  or 
claim,  is  of  no  account ;  it  bem^  taken  for  granted  that  nothing 
can  iustify  a  quarrel,  and  that  idl  such  occurrences  must  bo  tried 
on  their  own  simple  merits. 

If  one  person  assaults  and  wounds  another,  who  remains  pas- 
sive, friends  step  in  and  act  as  mediators.  They  first  persuade 
the  wounded  man  to  agree  to  a  truce  of  a  month  or  more,  during 
which  time  the  parties  leave  each  other  in  (|uiet.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  term,  the  mediators  on  exanunation  fix  upon  the 
sum  which  the  injured  man  ought  to  receive  as  damages ;  for 
example,  two  thousand  piastres.  This  he  agrees  to  accept,  on 
condition  that  one  of  them  becomes  surety  for  it  But  now  one 
firiend  comes  after  another,  and  entreats  him  to  remit  for  his 
sake  a  certain  portion  of  this  sum.  In  this  way  the  fine  will  be 
reduced  perhaps  to  two  hundred  piastres.  The  parties  are  now 
brought  together  ;  and  the  injured  man  gives  up  to  the  offender 
perhaps  one  hundred  more.  In  this  way  he  actually  receives  not 
more  than  one  hundred  piastres ;  and  if  the  reconciliation  be 
sincere,  he  may  very  probubly  give  up  even  that.  If  both  par- 
ties happen  to  be  wounded,  a  Iwlance  of  iiyuries  is  struck.  The 
instrument  of  offence  is  forfeited  by  law  to  the  person  injured. 

If  in  such  quarrels,  or  in  any  other  way,  a  person  be  killed, 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  to 
slay  the  murderer  or  his  nearest  relative,  wherever  he  may  be 
found.  But  in  general,  those  who  are  likely  to  suffer  in  this 
way,  flee  the  country  for  a  year  or  two  ;  and  in  the  mean  timo 
persons  of  influence  interfere  to  appease  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  induce  them  to  accept  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
from  the  offender,  as  the  fine  of  blood.  The  feud  is  then  usually 
made  up,  and  the  offender  is  free  to  return.    This  is  the  ancient 
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blood-revenge  of  the  Hebrews^  which  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  all 
their  habits  of  life,  that  even  the  inspired  lawgiver  did  not  choose 
to  abolish  it  directly  ;  but  only  modified  and  controlled  its  influ- 
ence by  establishing  cities  of  refuge.  Nothing  of  this  kind  exists 
among  the  Arabs.  ^ 

The  simplest  form  in  which  these  rules  appear,  is  in  their 
application  to  the  same  clan  or  tribe.  But  the  same  principles 
are  also  applied  to  quarrels  and  murders  which  take  place  be- 
tween individuals  of  different  tribes ;  unless  the  tribe  of  the 
aggressor  take  his  part  and  adopt  the  quarrel  as  their  own.  In 
that  case  war  ensues. 

The  strict  honesty  of  the  Bedawln  among  themselves  is  pro- 
verbial; however  little  regard  they  may  have  to  the  right  of 
property  in  others.  If  an  Arab's  camel  dies  on  the  road,  and  he 
cannot  remove  the  load,  he  only  draws  a  circle  in  the  sand  round 
about,  and  leaves  it.  In  this  way  it  will  remain  safe  and  un- 
touched for  months.  In  passing  through  Wady  Sal  on  our  way 
to  'Akabah,  we  saw  a  black  tent  hanging  on  a  tree  ;  Tuweileb 
said  it  was  there  when  he  passed  the  year  before,  and  would 
never  be  stolen.  Theft,  he  said,  was  held  in  abhorrence  among 
the  Tawarah  ;  but  the  present  year  the  famine  was  so  great,  that 
individuals  were  sometimes  driven  to  steal  food.  He  had  just 
returned  from  Egypt  with  a  camel  load  of  grain  for  his  family, 
which  he  had  put  into  one  of  their  mf^azines  as  a  place  of  safety  ; 
but  it  had  all  been  stolen.  Burckhardt  relates,  that  he  was 
shown  in  Wady  Humr  a  point  upon  the  rocks,  from  which  one 
of  the  Tawarah,  a  few  years  before,  had  cast  down  his  son  head- 
long, bound  hand  and  foot,  for  an  offence  of  the  very  same  kind." 

The  following  trait  was  communicated  to  us  by  the  superior 
of  the  convent.  If  a  Bedawy  discovers  his  wife  or  his  daughter 
in  illicit  intercourse,  he  turns  away  and  conceals  the  fact  from 
every  one,  not  even  letting  the  guilty  parties  know  that  he  has 
seen  them.  Months  afterwards  he  will  marry  off  his  daughter  ; 
or  after  a  longer  time  perhaps  divorce  his  wife  ;  living  with  them 
mean  time  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  assigning  some  other 
reason  for  the  measure  he  adopts.  One  motive  for  this  conceal- 
ment is,  to  avoid  personal  disgrace  ;  and  another,  to  prevent  the 
impossibility  of  the  offender's  ever  being  married. 

We  made  many  inquiries  in  the  peninsula  and  among  the 
tribes  which  we  feU  in  with  further  north,  but  could  never  hear 
of  a  Bedawy  among  them  all,  who  was  able  to  read.  Even 
Sheikh  Sdlih,  the  head  Sheikh  of  all  the  Tawarah,  has  not  this 
power ;  and  whenever  a  letter  is  addressed  to  him,  or  an  order 

'     >  The  chief  paiMges  in  the  Old  Tea-  Dent  19,  4  sq.     Josh.  20,  1  sq.     See  al* 

tament  ieq>eoting  the  Hebrew  blood-re-  so  Joseph.  Ant  4.  7.  4. 

venge  are:  Ex.  21,  18.    Num.  85,  9  sq.  '  Page  475. 
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from  the  government,  he  is  obliged  to  apply  to  the  convent  to 
have  it  read.  Among  the  Tawarah  this  ignorance  seems  rather 
to  be  the  result  of  habit  and  want  of  opportunity ;  but  amonff 
the  tribes  of  the  northern  deserts,  we  found  it  was  accounted 
disreputable  for  a  Bedawy  to  learn  to  read  They  rejoice  in 
the  wild  liberty  of  their  deserts,  as  contrasted  with  towns  and 
cities ;  and  in  like  manner  take  pride  in  their  freedom  from  the 
arts  and  restraints  of  civilized  life. 

The  Muhammedanism  of  all  these  sons  of  the  desert,  sita 
very  loosely  upon  them.  They  bear  the  name  of  followers  of 
the  false  prophet ;  and  the  few  religious  ideas  which  they  pos- 
sess, are  moulded  after  his  precepts.  Their  nominal  religion  is 
a  matter  of  habit,  of  inheritance,  of  national  prescription ;  but 
they  seemed  to  manifest  little  attachment  to  it  in  itself,  and 
live  in  the  habitual  neglect  of  most  of  its  external  forms.  We 
never  saw  any  among  them  repeat  the  usual  Muhammedan 
prayers,  in  which  other  Muslims  are  commonly  so  punctual;  and 
were  told  indeed  that  many  never  attempt  it ;  and  that  very 
few  among  them  even  know  the  proper  wofds  and  forms  of 
prayer.  The  men  generally  observe  the  fast  of  BamadAn,  though 
some  do  not ;  nor  do  the  females  keep  it.  Nor  is  the  duty  of 
pilgrimage  more  regarded  ;  for  according  to  Tuweileb,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  all  the  Tawarah  had  ever  made  the  jour- 
ney to  Mecca. — The  profaneness  of  the  Bodawin  is  excessive 
and  almost  incredible.  ''  Their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  ;  "  and 
we  were  hardly  able  to  obtain  from  them  a  single  answer  that 
did  not  contain  an  oatL 

We  asked  the  superior  of  the  convent  whether  the  Bedawin 
would  feel  any  objection  to  ])rofe8sing  Christianity  7  His  reply 
was  :  "  None  at  all  ;  they  would  do  it  to-morrow,  if  they  could 
get  fed  by  it."  It  is  this  indifTcrence  of  dark  and  unregulated 
minds,  that  lies  in  the  way  of  all  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement among  them.  The  convent  might  exert  an  immense 
influence  over  them  for  eood,  if  it  possessed  in  itself  the  true 
spirit  of  the  QospeL  Were  a  missionary  to  go  among  the 
Tawarah  and  perhaps  other  tribes,  speaking  their  language  and 
acquainted  with  their  habits,  he  would  doubtless  bo  received 
with  kindness  ;  and  were  he  to  live  as  they  live,  and  conform  to 
their  manners  and  customs  in  unimportant  things,  he  would  soon 
acquire  influence  and  authority  among  them.  In  all  our  inter- 
course with  them,  we  found  them  kind,  good  natured,  and  accom- 
modating ;  although,  as  might  be  expected,  great  beggars.  But 
no  very  permanent  impression  can  well  be  hoped  for  upon  them, 
so  long  as  thev  retain  their  wandering  and  half  savage  life ;  and 
this  mode  of  life  must  necessarily  continue,  so  long  as  the  desert 
is  their  home.     To  introduce  civilization  among  them,  their  in- 
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yeterate  predflection  for  the  desert  and  its  wild  fitscinations  must 
first  be  overcome ;  and  they  then  be  transplanted  to  a  kindlier 
soil,  where  they  may  become  wonted  to  fixed  abodes,  and  to  the 
occupations  of  a  more  regular  life.  But  it  may  be  doubtful, 
whether  such  a  course  is  possible  through  any  mere  human 
agency ;  at  least,  it  would  be  no  light  matter,  thus  to  oyertum 
habits  and  a  mode  of  life^  which  have  come  down  to  them 
through  nearly  forty  centuries  unchanged* 
L213 
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FROM    MOUNT    SINAI    TO    *AKABAH. 

Thmridayj  March  29th,  1838.  AfUmoon.  Aboat  noon  our 
luggage  and  then  oureelyes  were  let  down  from  the  high  window 
of  the  conyent ;  and  after  a  vast  amount  of  scolding  and  clamour 
among  the  Arabs  about  the  division  of  the  loads,  we  mounted 
at  1  o'clock  and  bade  adieu  to  the  friendly  monastery.  Burck- 
hardt  has  remarked,  that  eyery.Arab  who  is  present  at  the  de- 
parture of  a  stranger  from  the  convent,  is  entitled  to  a  fee  ; ' 
imt  we  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case,  although  our  intended 
departure  was  known  throughout  the  mountains.  A  number  of 
the  Jebeliyeh  indeed  collected  around  us  ;  but  they  were  the  old 
and  sick  and  lame  and  blind,  who  came  as  beggars,  and  not  to 
claim  a  right.  We  escaped  their  importunity  by  leaving  Komeh 
behind  us,  to  distribute  a  few  piastres  amon^  them  after  our 
departure.  Just  at  setting  ofi*,  I  bought  a  stick  of  a  boy  for  a 
trifle,  to  serve  as  a  staff  or  to  urge  on  my  cameL  It  was  a 
straight  stick  with  shining  bark,  very  hard  and  tough ;  and  I 
learned  afterwards,  that  our  Arabs  regarded  it  as  cut  from  the 
veritable  kind  of  tree,  from  which  the  rod  of  Moses  had  been 
taken.  It  did  me  good  service  through  the  desert,  and  in  all 
our  subsequent  wanderings  in  Judea  and  to  Wady  MOsa  ;  but 
did  not  stand  proof  at  last  against  the  head  of  a  vicious  mule 
oo  our  way  to  Nazareth. 

We  reached  the  entrance  of  Wady  esh-Sheikh  in  twenty-five 
minutes,  and  turned  into  it  between  the  high  cliffs  of  el-Furci'a 
oo  the  left,  and  the  mountain  of  the  Gross  on  the  right,  leaving 
Horeb  behind  us.  The  valley  is  here  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width ;  and  our  course  in  it  was  E.  N.  E.  At  a  quarter  past 
two  we  were  opposite  the  mouth  of  Wady  es-Seb&'iyeh,  which 
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here  comes  in  as  a  broad  valley  from  the  souihy  having  its  head 
near  the  southeast  base  of  Jebel  MOsa,  and  thence  sweeping 
around  to  the  east  of  the  mountain  of  the  Cross.  A  little  b^ore 
reaching  this  pointy  a  small  Wady  called  Abu  M&dhy  comes  down 
from  the  mountain  on  the  right ;  at  the  head  of  which  is  water. 
Wady  esh-Sheikh  now  bends  round  to  the  N.  N.  E.  and  after- 
wards to  the  north,  and  spreads  out  into  a  broad  plain  tufted 
with  herbs  and  shrubs  affording  good  pasturage.  At  2^  o'clock 
we  lost  sight  of  Horeb.  Jel^l  Mtlsa  and  St.  Gatfiarine  had 
nowhere  b^n  visible.  We  now  had  Jebel  Furei'a  on  our  left ; 
on  the  top  of  which  there  is  table  land  with  water^  and  pastur- 
age for  camels.  After  another  hour  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
small  Wady  el-MOkhlefeh,  which  enters  ^m  the  right,  and 
came  immediately  (at  3^  o'clock)  to  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Sdlih, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  for  the  Arabs  in  all  the  peninsula. 
It  is  merely  a  small  rude  hut  of  stones  ;  in  which  the  cofSn  of 
the  saint  is  surrounded  by  a  partition  of  wood  hung  with  cloth, 
around  which  are  suspended  handkerchiefs,  camels'  halters,  and 
other  offerings  of  the  Bedawtn.  The  history  of  this  saint  is  un- 
certain ;  but  our  Arabs  held  him  to  be  the  progenitor  of  their 
tribe,  the  Saw&lihah ;  which  is  not  improbable.  Once  a  year, 
in  the  latter  part  of  June,  all  the  tribes  of  the  Tawarah  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  tomb,  and  encamp  around  it  for  three  days. 
This  is  their  greatest  festival.^  We  dismounted  and  entered 
the  building ;  at  which  our  guides  seemed  rather  gratified,  and 
prided  themselves  on  the  interest  we  took  in  their  traditions. 

We  here  left  Wady  esh-Sheikh,  which  now  bends  more  to 
the  northward,  and  at  an  hour  and  a  half  from  this  place  issues 
from  the  dark  cliffs  forming  the  outworks  of  the  central  granite 
region,  at  the  point  near  which  I  have  above  supposed  Repliidim 
to  have  been  situated.  Crossing  some  low  hills  running  out 
from  the  eastern  mountain,  we  came  in  half  an  hour  on  a  course 
N.  E.  by  N.  to  the  well  Abu  Suweirah,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  Wady  es-Suweiriyeh  which  comes  down  from  the  north- 
east. The  well  is  small,  but  never  fails  ;  and  near  by  are  two 
small  enclosed  gardens.  Passing  on  a  little  further,  we  en- 
camped at  4.10  in  the  narrow  Wady. 

The  exchange  we  had  made  at  the  convent  both  as  to  men 
and  camels,  proved  on  the  whole  to  be  advantageous ;  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  one  old  man,  Heikal,  who  turned  out  to 
be  the  very  personification  of  selfishness.  His  two  camels  were 
among  the  best ;  and  he  always  contrived  that  they  should  have 
the  lightest  loads.  Tuweileb  was  a  man  of  more  experience 
and  authority  than  BeshArah  ;  though  less  active.  All  were  at 
once  ready  to  lend  a  hand  at  pitching  the  tent,  and  making  the 

>  Burckhurdt,  p.  489. 
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necessary  preparations  for  the  evening  repast.  Ailer  dinner 
Tuweileb  paid  us  a  visit  in  our  tent ;  and  this  practice  he  con- 
tmued  regularly  all  the  time  he  was  with  us.  ne  was  always 
sure  of  a  cup  of  coffee  ;  and  in  these  visits  was  more  open  and 
communicative  than  anywhere  else,  giving  us  freely  all  the 
information  he  possessed  on  the  points  to  which  we  directed  our 
inquiries. 

The  road  wo  had  now  entered  upon,  is  the  usual  one  from 
the  convent  to  'Akabah,  and  the  same  followed  by  Burckhardt 
in  A.  D.  1816,  in  his  unsuccessful  attemjpt  to  reach  the  latter 
place.  Times  have  now  changed,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty  years ;  and  we  and  otners  found  no  oifficultv  in  doing 
what  that  enterprising  traveller  was  unable  to  accomplidi. 

Friday  J  March  20th,  The  thermometer  at  sunrise  stood  at 
38^  F.  the  coldest  morning  I  had  experienced  since  entering 
Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  January  ;  and  only  at  one  other  time, 
a  few  days  later,  did  we  have  a  like  degree  of  cold«  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  however,  as  we  passed  through  valleys  shut  in 
by  rocks  and  desolate  mountains,  we  found  the  heat  caused  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  to  be  very  oppressive. 

Starting  at  five  minutes  before  6  o'clock,  and  proceeding  up 
the  little  valley  N.  E.  by  E.  we  came  in  twenty-five  minutes  to 
its  head ;  from  which  we  ascended  for  twenty  minutes  further 
by  a  rocky  pass  to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  which  here  forms  the 
water-summit  between  the  waters  flowing  into  Wady  esh-Sheikh 
and  so  to  the  gulf  of  Suez,  and  those  running  to  the  gulf  of 
'Akabah.  From  near  the  top  of  the  pass,  Jebel  K&therin  bore 
S.  S.  W.iW.  We  now  turned  E.  by  S.  for  half  an  hour  along 
the  ton  of  a  low  ridse  between  two  small  Wadys  ;  that  on  the 
left  called  'OrHin,  which  runs  into  Wady  Sa'l ;  and  that  on  the 
right  cl-MQkhlcfeh,  running  to  Wady  ez-ZQgherah.  These  two 
larse  Wadys,  S'al  and  Znghcrah,'  pass  down  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  high  black  rid^  el-Fera' ;  but  run  together  before 
reaching  the  sea,  which  they  enter  at  Dahab.  At  7.10  we 
turned  E.  N.  E.  and  crossing  a  tract  of  broken  ground,  de- 
scended by  a  branch  of  Wady  'Orftn.  This  latter  unites  with 
several  others  and  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Sal  ten  minutes 
after ;  although  it  is  still  not  the  main  Wady  of  that  name. 
Our  general  course  was  now  cast,  apparently  towards  the  middle 
of  the  long  dark  ridge  of  Fera'. 

From  this  point  Jelwl  Ilabeshy  bore  southeast,  lying  to  the 
south  of  Wady  Znghcrah,  between  that  valley  and  Wady  NOsb  ; 
which  also  unites  with  the  Zngherah  further  down.  Nearly 
behind  us  were  now  seen  the  p^Ju  of  Um  Lauz,  Um  'Alawy, 

■  Wad/  ffi-Zuch^rmh  ApfwirB  to  be  the  TaUej  CAlkd  bj  Labovde  WmIj  Zmcktd^  hf 
irUdi  b«  dMctaM  to  th«  Mtttro  gulf. 
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and  B&8  el-Fertlsh,  seeming  like  outposts  of  Sinai  on  this  part 
Indeed,  on  crossing  the  low  pass  soon  after  setting  off  this  morn- 
ing, we  had  left  the  upper  granite  region  of  Sinai,  which  on  this 
side  is  comparatively  open  and  unguarded  ;  the  peaks  just  men- 
tioned lying  further  south.  The  sides  of  Wady  Sa'l  which  we 
were  now  descending,  are  here  only  low  hills  of  disint^rated 
granite,  similar  to  the  low  helt  around  Sinai  in  the  northwest. 
The  valleys  are  wide  and  shallow,  and  have  many  tufts  of  herbs, 
chiefly  'Abeithir&n.  At  8  o'clock  a  conspicuous  mountain  came 
in  sight  on  the  left,  bearing  north,  and  ccdled  B&s  esh-Shfikeirah 
from  a  valley  of  that  name.  It  is  a  spur  of  the  southern  ridge 
of  the  Tih,  running  off  southeast  from  it.  The  road  from  the 
convent  to  'Ain  passes  near  this  mountain,  leaving  it  on  the 
right ;  while  in  crossing  the  southern  Tih,  it  leaves  the  part 
called  edh-DhOlfil  to  the  left ;  and  then  strikes  the  head  of 
Wady  ez-Zdlakah  (called  also  ez-ZQrtoik),  which  it  follows  down 
to/Ain.» 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  this  open  country  terminated  ;  we 
reached  the  dark  barrier  of  el-Fera'  which  bounds  it  on  the  east 
and  seems  to  cut  off  all  further  progress.  But  the  Wady  we 
were  following,  here  enters  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  cleft,  and 
continues  for  six  hours  to  wind  its  way  among  dark  and  naked 
ridges  and  peaks  through  scenes  of  the  sternest  desolation.  The 
ridge  Fera'  extends  on  the  right  from  this  point  to  Wady 
ZOgherah  ;  on  the  left  it  takes  the  name  of  cl-Muneiderah.  The 
valley,  still  a  branch  of  Wady  Sa'l,  is  narrow  and  winds  exceed- 
ingly ;  yet  the  general  course  is  nearest  east.  The  high  and 
desolate  mountains  which  thus  shut  it  in,  are  chiefly  of  grtin- 
stein,  with  some  slate  and  veins  of  porphyry  ;  the  higher  peaks 
as  we  advanced  being  sometimes  slightly  crested  with  sandstone. 
Shrubs  and  herbs  indeed  are  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley ;  but  the  mountains  are  destitute  of  vegetable  life,  and 
the  blackness  of  the  rocks  renders  the  valley  gloomy. 

After  half  an  hour  more  (at  9  o'clock)  the  main  branch  of 
Wady  Sa'l  comes  in  from  the  W.  N.  W.  through  which  passes 
up  a  route  from  en-Nuweibi'a  to  Suez,  crossing  the  great  sandy 
plain  er-Bamleh,  and  reaching  the  head  of  the  western  Wady 
NOsb  in  two  days  from  this  point.  It  strikes  this  latter  Wady 
at  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Habtls,  which  lay  on  our  left  in  goin^  to 
Surdbit  el-Khddim.  The  first  day's  journey  crosses  Wady 
Akhdar  and  stops  at  a  station  without  water,  called  el-Humeit. 
— ^At  10.15  another  tributary  came  in  from  the  northwest  called 
es-Sa'l  er-Beiydny,  "  the  wet,"  in  which  there  is  water  some 

^  This  is  the  Wadj  Salaka  of  RflppelL  neither  Tuweileh  nor  any  of  our  Arabs 
Both  he  and  Laborde  also  speak  of  it,  or  knew  this  name ;  although  the  fonner  was 
of  a  part  of  it,  as  Wady  8afran ;  but    the  guide  of  both  these  trayeUers. 
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distance  aboye.  The  Sey&I  or  Tolh  trees  began  now  to  appear, 
and  continued  till  we  left  the  valley.  Many  of  them  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  with  thin  foliage  and  a  multitude  of  thorns. 
From  them  gum  arabic  is  sometimes  gathered.  According  to 
Tuweileb,  all  these  trees,  as  also  the  TOrfa,  are  public  property ; 
and  whoever  will,  may  gather  both  gum  and  manna. 

We  had  now  entered  the  territory  of  the  Arabs  Museiny. 
At  1.50  the  valley  opened  out  to  a  wide  plain  ;  the  mountains 
on  the  left  disappeared  ;  and  we  could  look  out  over  the  great 
sandy  plain  alr^y  described,  quite  to  the  southern  ridge  (^  the 
Tih.  It  bore  here  the  same  character  as  where  we  saw  it  at  the 
head  of  Wady  Nfisb,  an  even,  unbroken,  precipitous  chain, 
showing  horizontal  layers  of  rock,  and  perfectly  barren.  Wadv 
ZoUkah  and  all  the  waters  which  connect  with  'Ain,  lie  north 
of  this  ridge,  between  it  and  the  northern  Tih«  From  thispoint 
our  course  was  northeast.  At  ten  minutes  past  2  o'clock  Wady 
esh-Shukeirah  came  in  from  the  west,  having  its  head  in  the 
fork  between  Rds  esh-ShQkeirah  above  mentioned  and  the  south- 
em  Tih.  Soon  afterwards  we  saw  a  black  tent  hanging  on  a 
tree,  which  Tuweileb  said  was  there  when  he  passed  this  way 
last  year,  and  would  never  be  taken  away  except  by  the  rightful 
owner.*  The  plain  of  Wady  Sa'l  here  connects  on  the  north 
with  the  great  sandy  plain  reaching  to  et-Tih  ;  while  the  Wady 
itself  sweeps  off  to  the  southeast  and  again  entering  the  moun- 
tains goes  to  join  Wady  Zflgherah  in  the  direction  of  Dahab. 
We  left  the  plain  of  the  Sa'l  at  2.40,  ascending  a  low  ridge 
Qilled  'Ojrat  el-FOras,  the  top  of  which  we  reached  at  3  o'clock  ; 
and  again  descending  we  encamped  half  an  hour  later  in  a  small 
valley  tributary  to  Wady  MQrrah,  in  the  midst  of  an  open,  un- 
dulating, desert  region,  with  hills  of  grdnstein  on  the  right, 
capped  with  sandstone.  Our  day's  journey  had  not  been  a  long 
one  ;  but  the  heat  hod  been  very  oppressive,  pent  up  as  we  were 
so  long  within  the  naked  walls  of  Wady  Sa'l,  and  exposed  to  both 
the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun. 

This  evening  Tuweileb  gave  us  some  account  of  himself,  and 
of  the  kindness  he  hod  experienced  from  M.  Linant.  lie  was 
now  about  sixty  years  old  and  obviously  in  the  wane  of  his 
•trengtL  His  wife  had  died  not  long  before,  leaving  him  two 
children,  a  boy  of  some  twelve  years  of  age,  and  a  girl  about 
eight.  These  children  were  now  in  our  train.  On  inquiring  of 
their  father,  how  he  came  to  take  them  on  such  a  journey,  he 
said  they  were  alone  at  home,  and  he  had  intended  to  leave  them 
so ;  but  on  his  coming  away,  they  cried  to  go  with  him,  and  he 
said,  **  No  matter,  get  upon  the  camels  and  come  along."  lie 
had  thus  brought  with  him  two  spare  camels,  which  were  not  in 

>  8«  9h9t%  ^  141. 
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our  employ,  and  were  said  to  have  been  broken  down.  The 
children  were  bright  and  active.  The  boy  usually  watched  the 
camels  when  they  were  turned  loose  to  fe^.  The  little  girl  had 
fine  eyes  and  a  pleasing  face.  She  usually  wore  only  a  long 
fiowing  shirt,  but  had  a  blanket  for  the  night  and  for  cooler  days ; 
and  commonly  rode  all  day  bare-headed  under  a  burning  sun. 
She  at  first  stood  in  great  fear  of  the  strangers ;  nor  did  her 
shyness  towards  us  ever  fully  wear  off. 

During  the  preceding  year,  Tuweileb  had  spent  a  fortnight 
in  and  near  the  great  plain  el-K&'a,  not  far  from  Mount  SerMl, 
pasturing  his  camels,  without  a  drop  of  water  for  himself  or  them. 
Me  drank  the  milk  of  the  camels  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  sheep 
and  goats,  when  they  have  fresh  pasture,  need  no  water.  In 
such  case  they  will  sometimes  go  for  three  or  four  months  with^ 
out  it.  Others  had  told  us,  that  the  camel  needs  water  once  in 
every  three  days  in  summer,  and  every  five  days  in  winter ;  but 
this  is  probably  when  the  pastures  are  dry,  or  when  they  are  fed 
on  provender. 

Saturday  J  March  31^.  We  set  off  at  6.50,  and  continuing 
down  the  little  Wady  towards  the  northeast  for  twenty-five 
minutes,  reached  the  main  branch  of  the  Wady  Mtirrah.  This 
comes  from  the  northwest,  where  it  rises  near  et-Tih,  and  passes 
off  in  a  southeast  direction  to  join  Wady  Sa'l.  We  crossed  it 
on  a  very  oblique  course,  going  E.  N.  E.  till  6.55 ;  when  we 
left  the  Wady  and  passed  over  hills  of  drift  sand,  which  our 
guide  called  el-Burka'.  Among  these  it  required  all  Tuweileb's 
sagacity  and  experience  to  keep  the  proper  road  ;  and  here  ap- 
parently Burckhardt's  guide  missed  the  way  and  kept  on  further 
down  Wady  MOrrah.*  Our  course  was  now  northeast  over  a 
sandy  region  full  of  low  ridges  and  hills  of  sandstone  of  various 
colours.  At  7.50  we  came  out  upon  an  open  sandy  plain  ex- 
tending to  the  foot  of  the  Tih,  here  an  hour  or  more  distant,  and 
still  retaining  its  character  of  a  regular  wall,  composed  of  strata 
of  sandstone,  with  layers  apparently  of  limestone  or  clay  towards 
the  top.  At  8  o'clock  we  began  to  cross  the  heads  of  several 
small  Wadys  called  Bidh&n  esh-ShOk&'a.  At  8.15  our  course 
was  again  E.  N.  E.  and  half  an  hour  later  Mount  St.  Catharine 
was  visible,  bearing  8.  W.  by  W.  In  another  half  hour  a  high 
mountain  was  seen  across  the  eastern  gulf,  called  Jebel  Taur&n, 
bearing  E.  by  S.  At  half  past  9  o'clock  we  descended  a  little 
into  another  Wady  or  shaUow  water-course  called  el-Ajeibeh, 
coming  from  the  foot  of  et-Tih,  and  flowing  off  to  Wady  MOrrah. 
We  crossed  it  very  obliquely  E.  by  N.  and  emerged  from  it 
after  twenty-five  minutes,  keeping  on  the  same  course.     None 

^  Trareli,  pnge  498. 
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of  all  these  Wadys  bore  any  marks  of  water  during  the  present 
year. 

Opposite  this  point  the  chain  of  et-Tih  bends  more  northeast 
and  sinks  down  into  lower  hills.  At  three  quarters  past  ten, 
oar  guides  pointed  out  the  place  of  the  fountain  'Ain  el-Hadhera 
through  a  jpass  N.  N.  E.  with  several  low  palm  trees  around  it ; 
and  soon  after,  we  came  upon  another  series  of  connected  Wadys, 
called  Mawdrid  el-Hadhera,  or  ** paths''  to  this  fountain.  Our 
course  led  us  to  the  right  of  el-Hodhera;  but  at  11.10  we 
•topped  in  a  valley,  at  the  point  where  our  road  came  nearest  to 
it ;  and  all  the  camels  were  sent  up  the  valley  to  be  watered  at 
the  fountain,  which  was  said  to  be  more  than  half  an  hour  dis- 
tant towards  et-Tih.  Meantime  we  lay  down  upon  the  sand 
and  slept.  After  a  while,  some  of  the  men  came  back  with  five 
of  the  camels  ;  saying  the  path  was  so  rugged  and  difficult  that 
their  camels  could  not  reach  the  spring.  The  others  however 
succeeded ;  and  after  a  delay  of  nearly  three  hours,  returned, 
bringing  a  supply  of  tolerably  good  water,  though  slightly  brack- 
ish. It  is  the  only  perennial  water  in  these  parts.  These  Arabs, 
being  out  of  Tuweileb's  sight,  had  probably  turned  their  camels 
loose  at  the  fountain  to  feed  ;  and  had  themselves  followed  our 
example,  and  refreshed  themselves  with  a  nap.  From  this  point 
a  high  mountain,  said  to  lie  in  the  fork  of  Wady  ZOgherah  and 
Wady  Nnsb,  bore  8.  8.  W.J 8. 

Burckhardt  has  already  suggested,  that  this  fountain  el- 
Hcidhera  is  perhaiM  the  Uazeroth  of  Scripture,  the  third  station 
of  the  Israelites  filter  leaving  Sinai,  and  either  four  or  five  days' 
march  from  that  mountain.'  The  identity  of  the  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  names  is  apparent,  each  containing  the  corresponding 
radical  letters ;  and  the  distance  of  eighteen  hours  from  Sinai 
accords  well  enough  with  the  hypothesis.  The  determination  of 
this  point  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  Biblical  history, 
than  would  at  first  appear ;  for  if  this  position  be  adopted  for 
Hazeroth,  it  settles  at  once  the  question  as  to  the  whole  route 
of  the  Israelites  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh.  It  shows  that  they 
must  have  followed  the  route  upon  which  we  now  were,  to  the 
•ea  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Akabah ;  and  thence  probablv 
through  the  great  Wady  el-'Arabah  to  Kadesh.  Ind^,  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  country,  that  having  once  arrived  at  this 
fountain,  they  could  not  well  have  varied  their  course,  so  as  to 
have  kept  aloof  from  the  sea  and  continued  along  the  high  pla- 
teau of  the  western  desert. 

We  were  again  upon  our  way  at  2^  o'clock,  approaching 
BOW  the  southern  chain  of  the  Tih.     Our  general  course  was  £ 

*Niim.ll,  S6     SS,  17.    Coa^  10,  8SL»Bvrokb«dl,  ^  4SS. 
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N.  E.  At  2.40  there  was  a  narrow  pass  and  a  slight  descent 
among  hills  of  sandstone.  Here  on  the  rocks  at  the  left  were 
several  Arabic  inscriptions  with  crosses,  marking  them  as  the 
work  of  pilgrims  ;  and  lower  down  along  the  descent  were  many 
rude  drawings  of  animals.  The  route  now  winds  much  among 
sandstone  hiUs  and  ridges,  itself  very  sandy  ;  and  at  3  o'clock 
we  came  out  into  a  large  open  tract  or  plain  called  cl-Ghdr,  ex- 
tending fiur  to  the  southeast  and  connecting  apparently  with  the 
ffreat  sandy  plain  which  skirts  the  Tih  furuer  to  the  west.  We 
had  now  reached  the  line  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Tih ; 
which  here  sinks  down  into  precipitous  isolated  hills  and  masses 
of  sandstone  rock,  rent  to  the  bottom  by  narrow  sandy  valleys  or 
clefts,  through  which  the  route  passes,  neither  ascending  nor 
descending  except  slightly.  We  may  call  these  hills  the  fina^- 
ments  of  the  Tin.  Entering  among  these  cliffs,  we  came  with- 
out perceptible  ascent  at  Sf  o'clock  to  ike  point  which  divides 
the  waters  of  Wady  MOrrah  and  Sal  from  those  which  run 
northwards  to  Wady  Wetir.  Here  we  struck  the  head  of  Wady 
GhQz&leh,  which  we  followed  down  northeast,  having  perpendic- 
ular walls  of  sandstone  on  each  side,  and  so  narrow  that  m  some 
places  it  might  be  closed  by  a  gate.  At  the  end  of  another 
fifteen  minutes  we  emerged  from  these  hills  or  fragments  of  the 
Tih,  into  an  open  sandy  plain,  with  hills  upon  the  left,  and  on 
the  right  at  some  distance  Jebel  es-SOmghy,  a  long  ridgq  run- 
ning from  northwest  to  southeast  and  forming  a  sort  of  continu- 
ation of  this  part  of  the  Tih  towards  the  eastern  coast.  In  this 
mountain,  on  the  other  side,  rises  the  Wady  of  the  same  name. 
At  3.50  the  middle  of  the  ridge  bore  east.  At  4  o'clock  we  left 
the  bed  of  Wady  Ghilz&leh  running  off  north  to  join  Wady 
Wetir ;  and  crossing  a  sandy  tract  on  the  ri^ht  for  fifteen  min- 
utes we  struck  Wady  er-Ruweihiblyeh*  commg  down  from  the 
northeast  and  flowing  by  a  short  turn  into  Wady  Ghtizaleh. 
We  ascended  this  valley  till  half  past  4  o'clock  and  then  en- 
camped in  it  for  the  night  and  for  the  next  day.  It  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  Wadys  we  had  found;  the  sand  ceased  as  we 
entered  it,  and  the  bottom  is  of  fine  gravel.  The  valley  is  broad ; 
the  sides  are  rugged  naked  cliffs,  where  sandstone,  grilnstein,  and 
granite,  all  appear  alternately.  It  is  everywhere  dotted  with 
herbs ;  and  many  Sey&l  trees  scattered  in  it  give  it  almost  the 
appearance  of  an  orchard. 

The  country  we  had  passed  through  this  day  is  a  frightful 
desert.  In  some  of  the  Wadys  there  were  herbs  and  shrubs ;  in 
others  none ;  while  the  sandy  plains  and  ragged  sandstone  hills 
were  without  a  trace  of  vegetation.  As  we  emerged  from  the 
narrow  part  of  Wady  GhQzAleh,  the  aspect  of  the  coimtry 

*  Wadv  Rahab  of  Borckhardt,  p.  496. 
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changed ;  and  it  was  evident  that  we  had  passed  the  southern 
range  of  the  TUl  We  were  now  among  another  net  of  Wadys, 
which  drain  the  mountainous  region  between  the  two  parallel 
ridges  of  that  mountain.  The  most  central  and  frequented  spot 
in  this  region  is  the  fountain  and  Wadj  called  el-'Ain,  lymg 
sereral  hours  distance  to  the  northwest  of  our  present  encamp- 
ment ;  where  there  is  living  water  and  a  brooK  and  luxuriant 
TegetatioUy  resembling  apparently  Wady  Feirto,  though  with- 
out cultivation.^  The  water  is  said  not  to  be  so  sood  as  that  of 
el-Hiidhera.  From  that  point  the  great  Wady  Wetir  runs  down 
eastward  by  a  winding  course  to  the  gulf,  forming  the  great 
drain  into  which  all  the  Wadys  of  the  region  from  the  north  and 
south  empty  themselves.  *  A  road  already  mentioned  leads  from 
the  convent  to  el-'Ain,  crossing  the  southern  Tih  at  a  point  con- 
siderably further  west  than  our  route,  and  then  following  down 
Wady  i^Qlakah.  From  'Ain  a  route  goes  off  northwards  to  Gaza 
and  Hebron,  crossing  the  northern  ri^;e  of  the  Tih ;  and  another 
keeps  down  Wady  Wetir  to  the  gulf,  and  so  along  the  coast  to 
'Akabah. 

Sunday,  April  Ist.  We  remained  all  day  encamped.  In 
the  afternoon  I  wandered  away  into  a  lone  side  valley  and  wrote 
a  letter.  Scarcely  ever  have  I  had  such  a  sense  of  perfect  soli- 
tude. No  human  eye  was  there ;  and  no  sound  save  that  of  the 
wind  amonff  the  rocks.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  return,  a  wild 
looking  Arab  with  his  gun  stood  suddenly  before  me.  I  might 
have  ^n  startled,  had  I  not  recognised  him  at  once  as  one  of 
our  own  men,  a  good  natured  fellow,  who  had  come  to  look  for 
me  on  account  of  my  long  absence. 

Monday,  April  2d.  We  started  at  6^  o'clock.  The  morn- 
ing was  bright  and  beautiful ;  the  sky  serene ;  and  the  air  of  the 
desert  fresh  and  invigorating.  We  proceeded  up  the  vallev  N. 
E.  by  E.  A  little  bird  sat  chirping  on  the  topmost  twig  of  one 
of  the  Sey^  trees ;  and  reminaed  me  strongly  of  the  notes  of 
the  American  robin  on  my  own  green  native  hiUs.  What  a  con- 
trast to  this  desert  1  in  which  we  had  only  onoe  seen  a  blade  of 
grass  since  we  left  the  region  of  the  Nile.  In  twenty  minutes 
we  came  out  on  an  open  plain  at  the  head  of  Wady  er-Ruwei- 
hiblyeh.  This  plain  consists  of  sandstone  only  partially  covered 
with  earth ;  the  surface  declines  slightly  toiwds  the  northeast 
and  its  waters  flow  off  in  that  direction  to  Wady  es-BOmghy. 
At  6.25  we  struck  a  small  Wady  descending  northeast  along  the 
northwestern  extremity  or  base  of  Jebel  BQmghy.  The  rocks 
here  still  exhibited  alternate  specimens  of  sandstone,  grUnstein. 
and  granite.  Twenty-five  minutes  further,  the  Wady  entered 
very  obliquely  among  the  cliffs,  which  on  this  side  form  the 
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commencement  of  the  mountainous  tract  extending  without 
much  change  of  character  to  the  coast.  The  clifis  were  dark ; 
and  as  we  fMlvanced,  seemed  to  be  chiefly  of  gray  granite,  with 
an  occasional  intermixture  of  porphyiy  and  grOnstein.  Nothing 
could  be  of  a  more  barren  and  uninviting  aspect.  At  a  quarter 
past  7  o'clock  we  left  the  Wady  running  on  in  the  same  direc- 
tion to  join  Wady  es-SOmghy  further  down,  and  turned  at  right 
angles  into  a  branch  Wady  coming  from  ^e  southeast,  ^re 
we  ascended  gradually  for  a  few  mmutes,  and  then  crossing  the 
low  water-sh^  descended  towards  Wady  SOmghy,  which  we 
reached  at  8  o'clock.  This  is  a  wide  valley  comine  from  the 
southwest.  It  is  joined  at  this  point  from  the  south  by  another 
broad  Wady  or  jpl&iu  called  el-Mukiih ;  and  the  united  valley 
flows  off  N.  N.  £!.  It  is  quite  wide,  and  has  many  Beyftl  trees, 
from  which  gum  arabic  is  collected  in  summer.  All  the  trees  of 
this  species  which  we  had  seen  since  leaving  the  convent,  were 
larger  than  those  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  might 
compare  with  apple  trees  of  a  moderate  size. 

Our  course  now  lav  down  Wady  SOmghy  N.  N.  E.  The 
cliffs  on  each  side  are  high  and  irregular,  and  occasionally  capped 
with  sandstone.  After  half  an  hour  we  had  a  distant  view  of 
the  northern  ridge  of  the  Tlh,  in  which  a  high  point  bore  N.  15^ 
E.  The  shrubs  in  this  valley  were  greener  than  we  had  seen 
before  ;  indicating  that  more  rain  had  fallen  in  this  quarter  than 
elsewhere.  At  9.40  we  left  the  SQmghy,  and  turned  short  to- 
wards the  right  into  a  side  valley,  which  after  a  rather  steep 
ascent  of  forty  minutes  brought  us  at  10.20  by  a  nan-ow  pass  to 
the  top  of  a  sharp  ridge.  Here  is  the  head  of  Wady  es-Sa'deh, 
which  runs  under  the  same  name  quite  down  to  the  sea.  ^  We 
now  followed  down  this  valley  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E.  be- 
tween abrupt  cliffs,  alternately  of  granite  and  griinstein,  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  sometimes  tipped 
with  sandstone.  The  cliffs  grew  higher  as  we  advanced,  and 
contracted  the  valley  more  and  more,  often  presenting  at  the 
frequent  turns  grand  and  imposing  bulwarks.  For  a  moment  at 
11.10  we  had  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  sea  for  the  first  time  ; 
but  it  speedily  vanished.  Fifteen  minutes  further  a  large  tribu- 
tary came  in  from  the  right ;  and  at  11.35  the  whole  valley 
was  contracted  between  enormous  masses  of  rock  to  the  width  of 
only  ten  or  twelve  feet.  This  romantic  pass  is  called  el-Abweib, 
"  the  little  door."  At  12J^  o'clock  Wady  es-8a'deh  at  length 
opened  from  the  mountains  towards  the  shore  upon  a  large  bed 
of  gravel,  apparently  brought  down  by  its  torrents.     Here,  just 

^  The  abort  Tallejbj  which  we  ascended    name;  but  reckoned  the  wholp  to  Wadj 
is  the  Wady  Boszeyra  ^&seirah)  of  Borok-    es-Sa'deh. 
hardt     Our  Arabs  did   not   know  this 
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at  the  left,  is  a  thin  ridge  or  stratam  of  chalk.  The  shore  is 
still  nearly  a  mile  distant ;  and  near  it,  directly  in  front,  is  the 
brackish  fountain  en-Nuweibi'a,  with  a  few  low  palm  trees,  be- 
longing to  the  Muzeiny.  The  descent  towards  the  shore  OTer 
the  bed  of  gravel  is  Tery  considerable.^ 

The  first  view  of  the  golf  and  its  scenery  from  the  spot 
where  we  now  stood,  if  not  beautifnl,  (for  how  can  a  desert  be 
beautiful?)  was  yet  in  a  high  degree  romantic  and  exciting. 
The  eastern  gulf  of  the  Bed  8ea  is  narrower  than  the  western ; 
but  it  is  the  same  long  blue  line  of  water,  running  up  through 
the  midst  of  a  region  totally  desolate.  The  mountains  too  are 
here  higher  and  more  picturesque  than  those  that  skirt  the  gulf  of 
Sues ;  the  yalley  between  them  is  less  broad ;  and  there  is  not 
the  same  extent  of  wide  desert  plains  along  the  shores.  Towards 
the  south  the  gulf  seemed  to  he  some  ten  geographical  miles  in 
breadth.  Immediately  at  our  left,  a  broad  gravelly  plain,  having 
also  drift  sand  upon  it,  extended  out  into  the  sea  for  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  while  on  the  opposite  coast  a  like  proiection  appeared  to 
reach  out  to  a  less  extent ;  so  that  between  the  two  the  breadth 
of  the  gulf  at  this  point  was  very  much  diminished.  Further 
north  it  widens  again,  as  before.  The  western  mountains  are 
mostly  precipitous  clifis  of  granite,  perhaps  eight  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  in  ^neral  a  imle  or  more  distant  from  the  shore ; 
though  bays  occasionally  set  quite  up  to  their  foot  From  them 
a  slope  of  gravel  usually  extends  down  to  the  sea.  Opposite  to 
Wady  es-^'deh  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  coast  are  hij^er 
than  those  of  the  western;  but  further  north  they  are  lower. 
The  general  line  of  the  western  coast  runs  N.  N.  E.  as  fiir  as  to 
the  remarkable  cape  Bfts  el-Burka',  which  terminates  the  view 
in  that  direction. 

We  now  turned  to  the  left  along  the  coast,  descending  grad- 
ually to  the  gravelly  plain  above  mentioned ;  and  passing  along 
it  half  way  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea.  We  found  it 
everywhere  much  cut  up  by  water-courses  and  gullies  from  Wady 
Wetir,  which  spread  themselves  widely  over  the  plain,  as  the 
waters  of  the  rainy  season  rush  from  that  Wady  towards  the 
shore.  This  important  Wady,  the  mouth  of  which  we  passed  at 
a  quarter  past  one,  serves  (as  I  have  said  above)  to  drain  the 
whole  region  between  the  two  ridges  of  the  Tih ;  and  brings 
down  occasionally  immense  volumes  of  water,  as  is  evident  from 
the  traces  left  xivon  the  plain.  Ilere  for  the  first  time  we  saw 
trunks  of  trees  thus  brought  down.  The  road  taken  by  BOppell 
and  Laborde  in  going  from  'Akabah  to  Sinai,  passes  up  this 

*  This  point  of  th«  coMt  wm  rMcb«l    wmrdt  mkmg  tht  ibort  of  Um  gvE    Zaohli 
hj  SMtwa  in  A.  D.  1810,  hj  nearlj  Um    liooirtL  Com•^  XXVIL  ^  ii. 
Ilenc«  1m  ptocitdtd  towtb- 
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valley  to  el-'Ain,  about  a  day  and  a  half  distant ;  and  thence 
through  Wady  ZOlakah  to  the  convent. 

At  1^  o'clock  we  were  opposite  to  el-Wftsit,  a  small  fountain 
near  the  shore,  with  a  number  of  palm  trees,  marking  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Muzeiny  and  the  few  families  of  Ter&btn  who 
inhabit  this  region.  Having  crossed  the  projecting  plain,  wo 
came  at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock  to  a  small  grove  of  palm 
trees  on  the  slope  near  the  shore,  and  a  well  called  Nuweibi'a  of 
the  Terftbtn,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other.  Here  were  traces 
of  a  recent  encampment  of  these  people ;  and  we  expected  to 
find  at  least  some  fishermen  who  frequent  the  coast ;  out  none 
appeared.  Traces  of  former  dwellings,  or  perhaps  magazines, 
were  also  visible,  formed  of  rude  stones  laid  together  without 
cement ;  such  as  are  not  unfirequent  among  the  Arabs  of  the 
peninsula.  Every  three  or  four  of  the  palm  trees  are  enclosed 
by  a  mound  forming  a  reservoir,  into  which  the  torrents  from 
the  mountains  had  been  turned.  The  well  is  eight  or  ten  feet 
deep ;  the  water  naturally  brackish ;  and  now,  from  long  stand- 
ing, it  emitted  an  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  camels 
were  watered  here,  and  seemed  thirsty.  The  Arabs  also  filled 
their  water  skins,  saying  we  should  find  no  more  water  so  good 
until  we  reached  'Akabah.  The  shrub  GhQrkfid  grows  here  in 
abundance. — After  a  detention  of  an  hour,  we  again  set  off. 
Many  heaps  of  large  shells  were  seen  as  we  passed  dong ;  show- 
ing how  very  abundant  shell-fish  must  be  upon  this  coast.  After 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  encamped  at  4  o'clock  on  the  shore, 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  which  sets  up  near  to  the  mountains. 

Tuesday^  April  3d.  Our  road  for  the  whole  day  lay  along 
the  shore,  with  high  mountains  at  our  left,  composed  chiefly  of 
dark  gray  granite  with  now  and  then  a  crest  of  sandstone  upon 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  We  were  mounted  and  upon  our  way  at 
half  past  5  o'clock.  The  rising  sun  threw  his  mellow  beams 
upon  the  transparent  waters  of  the  gulf;  and  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, lighted  up  by  his  rays,  presented  a  fine  picture  of  dark 
jagged  peaks  and  masses.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  path 
passed  close  to  the  rocks,  which  are  here  sandstone.  Ten  min- 
utes fiirther  a  small  Wady  came  down  from  the  mountains,  for 
which  our  guides  knew  no  name ;  around  it  were  low  hills  of 
conglomerated  granite.  At  7J-  o'clock  we  passed  the  small  Wady 
Um  H&sh  of  Burckhardt ;  a  line  of  chalk  was  visible  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  which  were  crested  with  sandstone.  Just  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  is  an  isolated  rock  called  MOrbQt  Ka'iid  el- 
W&sileh,  on  which  in  former  times  a  watchman  was  stationed  to 
observe  all  comers  from  the  north.  On  seeing  any  one,  it  was 
his  duty  to  ride  to  Nuweibi'a  and  make  report.     Half  an  hour 
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further  we  named  the  mouth  of  another  Wady,  called  MuwA- 
lih  by  Burckhardty  with  a  wide  plain  of  gravel  at  its  mouth. 

We  now  had  before  us  Uie  high  ridge  running  from  south- 
west to  northeast,  which  terminates  in  the  cape  aAs  el-Burka' 
or  Abu  Burka',  the  "  Veil  cape/'  so  called  from  its  white  appear- 
ance when  seen  at  a  distance.  Along  the  southern  side  ox  this 
ridge  lies  a  wide  bay,  to  the  shore  of  which  we  came  at  ten  min- 
utes past  8  o'clock.  At  9^  o'clock,  we  neared  the  southwest 
end  of  the  ridge  of  the  promontory ;  and  at  10  o'clock  doubled 
the  point  of  the  cape,  where  it  juts  into  the  sea  and  only  admits 
a  very  narrow  path  along  its  base.  This  ^int  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  ridge  further  back ;  it  is  a  hill  covered  with  drifts 
of  white  sand,  apparently  driven  up  from  the  sea,  and  looking  at 
a  distance  like  a  chalky  cli£f.  After  passing  the  cape,  we  saw 
inmiediately  the  northern  branch  of  the  Tih,  presenting  the  same 
general  appearance  of  a  wall  of  horizontal  strata  as  the  southern 
branch,  and  terminating  in  a  high  headland  which  Burokhardt 
calls  RAs  Um  Haiyeh ;  Hiough  Tuweileb  knew  no  other  name 
for  it  than  et-Tih.  As  far  as  to  this  headland,  the  general  course 
of  the  shore  was  still  N.  N.  E. 

We  now  had  a  fine  beach  on  our  right,  and  recreated  our- 
selves by  walking  along  the  shore  and  picking  up  the  curious 
shells,  which  everywhere  abound.  The  transparent  green  of  the 
water  was  very  inviting ;  indeed,  nothing  could  look  purer  than 
the  waves  as  they  rolled  in  over  the  clean  white  sand.  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation ;  and  lingering  behind  the  company, 
took  a  hasty  but  very  refreshing  bath.  The  mountains  here  re- 
treat a  little,  leaving  a  plain  of  some  width  between  them  and 
the  water.  At  11^  o'clock  we  came  to  a  well  of  bad  brackish 
water,  marked  by  a  few  palm  trees,  and  called,  like  so  many 
others,  Abu  Suweirah.  From  this  point  we  began  to  approach 
more  nearly  the  end  of  the  northern  Tih ;  which  comes  tumbling 
down  towards  the, sea  in  immense  masses  apparently  of  yellow 
sandstone ;  but  is  intercepted  by  a  range  of  granite  clilb  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore,  running  from  8.  8.  W.  to  N.  N.  B.  which 
again  are  capixxl  with  red  sandstone.  We  reached  the  south- 
west end  of  these  cliffs  at  1  o'clock.  A  steep  slope  of  gravel 
extends  from  them  down  to  the  water ;  on  a  part  of  which  three 
gazelles  were  feeding,  which  on  seeing  us  bounded  off  fleetly  and 
gracefully. 

At  half  past  two  o'clock  Wady  el-Muh&sh  came  down 
through  the  cliffs,  having  before  it  an  immense  bed  of  graveL 
Looking  up  through  its  gap,  we  could  see  the  masses  of  the  Tih 
on  the  right  beyond.  This  is  probably  the  spot  where  Burck- 
hardt's  guide,  old  'Aid,  so  resolutely  went  for  water.*     An  hour 

*  Travek^  p.  60S. 
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afterwards,  at  3J  o'clock,  we  were  opposite  the  end  of  the  Tlh, 
or  B&s  Um  Haiyeh,  which  does  not  project  into  the  sea,  though 
a  bay  flows  up  to  its  foot.  Its  height  is  about  the  same  as  the 
cli£rs  near  Nnweibi'a.  Further  north  the  mountains  become 
lower.  We  now  entered  again  upon  a  wide  gravel  slope  lying 
before  Wady  MukQbbeleh  north  of  et-Tih,  the  mouth  of  which 
we  passed  at  4  o'clock.  It  is  here  broad ;  but  one  can  look  up 
through  it  &r  into  the  mountains,  where  it  is  quite  narrow. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  on,  a  rocky  promontoiy  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  (the  Jebel  Sherfifeh  of  Burckhardt)  presented  a  yeiy 
narrow  and  difficult  pass ;  in  traversing  which  one  of  the  cameLs 
fell  and  came  near  rolling  into  the  sea.  The  animal  had  to  be 
unloaded  in  order  to  rise ;  and  several  of  the  things  were  wet. 
Meantime  we  had  gone  on  and  encamped  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
broad  Wady  el-Huweimirfit,  which  here  comes  down  from  the 
northwest,  and  was  full  of  herbs. 

The  shore  during  the  whole  journey  of  to-day,  was  strewed 
with  innumerable  shells  of  eveiy  variety  and  size,  from  the 
smallest  up  to  those  weighing  several  pounds.  They  were  how- 
ever mostly  broken  and  of  no  ftirther  value.  Occasionally  the 
sandy  beach  was  paved  or  rather  incrusted,  with  a  conglomerate 
of  debris  and  shells,  evidently  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea- 
water.  The  shore  was  everywhere  dotted  with  small  tracks, 
which  the  Arabs  said  were  made  by  a  species  of  shell-fish,  that 
comes  upon  the  land  every  night  and  returns  to  the  sea  in  the 
morning.  We  afterwards  saw  many  crabs  of  various  species 
running  briskly  upon  the  shore.  One  curious  little  animal  was 
very  frequent ;  a  species  of  shrimp  or  minute  lobster,  that  had 
taken  possession  of  convolute  shells,  in  which  he  had  made  him- 
self at  home ;  and  protruding  his  head  and  legs,  ran  about  in 
great  numbers,  carrying  his  shell  with  him.  He  was  evidently 
a  foreigner ;  for  though  his  body  had  grown  to  the  shape  of  the 
shell,  yet  the  shells  were  all  old  and  some  of  them  broken.  The 
little  fellow  was  not  in  any  way  attached  to  his  shell ;  and  when 
drawn  out,  would  run  away.    Some  also  had  outgrown  their  shells. 

From  the  headland  of  the  Tih  northwards,  the  general 
direction  of  the  western  coast  is  northeast  to  its  extremity. 
This  of  course  contracts  the  breadth  of  the  gulf  more  and  more 
the  nearer  it  approaches  'Akabah;  as  the  eastern  coast  ap- 
parently continues  nearly  on  a  straight  line.  Immediately 
beyond  the  valley  in  which  we  encamped,  are  two  promontories 
running  out  for  some  distance  into  the  sea ;  not  high,  but  ter- 
minating in  rocks ;  so  that  loaded  camels  cannot  easily  pass 
around  them.  The  southernmost,  called  el-Muddreij,  is  the 
shortest  and  most  difficult ;  and  between  them  is  a  broad 
valley. 
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The  mountains  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  coast,  were  here 
low ;  and  a  narrow  sloping  plain  seemed  to  intenrene  between 
them  and  the  sea.  A  place  called  Hakl,  the  first  station  of  the 
Haj  after  'Akabah  (mentioned  also  hj  Edrisi)  was  Tisible  near 
the  coast,  bearing  8.  E.^  8.  It  is  in  a  Wady  called  el-MebrOk, 
havinff  many  palm  trees.  Here  the  route  of  the  Haj  turns  more 
inland.  The  tract  of  mountains  between  Hakl  and  'Akabah  is 
inhabited  by  the  Arabs  'Amrdn ;  while  those  further  south  are 
the  scat  of  the  tribe  called  Mes&'id,  a  subdiyision  (Fendek)  of 
the  Haweit&t. 

Wednesday  f  April  4th.  The  promontories  before  us  com- 
pelled us  to  take  a  back  route,  so  as  to  cross  their  ridges  higher 
up.  We  set  off  at  a  quarter  after  six,  passing  up  Wady  el- 
Iluweimir&t  for  ten  minutes  N.  N.  W.  and  then  turning  into  a 
narrower  side  Wady  on  a  course  northeast.  Twenty  minutes 
more  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  pass  leading  over  to  the 
next  valley.  The  path  is  very  narrow,  ascending  alon^  the  face 
of  the  sandstone  rock,  and  seemed  to  be  in  part  artificial  One 
camel  again  fell,  and  began  to  ^ve  out.  We  reached  the  top 
at  G.50,  and  descended  gradually  to  the  broad  valley  between 
the  two  promontories ;  where  we  stopped  at  a  quarter  past  7 
for  twenty  minutes,  to  adjust  the  loads,  and  leave  the  tired 
camel  free.  The  poor  animal  was  however  too  fiur  gone,  and 
died  the  same  night. 

This  Wady  our  Arabs  called  also  el-Huweimirftt,  although 
not  connected  with  the  former  one  of  that  name.'  It  descends 
rapidly  to  the  sea,  which  is  not  far  off;  and  Burckhardt  appears 
to  have  followed  down  this  valley  and  passed  around  the  second 
promontory,  which  he  describes  as  composed  of  black  basaltic 
cliffs,  into  which  the  sea  has  worn  several  small  creeks  like  little 
lakes,  full  of  fish  and  shells.  Here  Laborde  found  a  bed  of 
oysters.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  in  this  valley,  that  Burck- 
hardt on  his  return  was  attacked  by  robbers.  Our  guides  pre- 
ferred to  avoid  this  promontory  also  by  a  back  route.  Crossing 
therefore  the  Wady,  we  continued  on  the  same  course  up  a  side 
valley  ;  and  came  at  7.55  to  the  top  of  another  pass,  from  which 
the  descent  was  more  steep  and  rugged  than  anything  we  had 
yet  met  with.  This  brought  us  at  8^  o'clock  into  Wady  Me- 
rakh,*  which  we  followed  down  £.  N.  £.  to  the  sea.  It  is  broad 
and  barren  ;  and  further  down  another  hirse  branch  joins  it  from 
the  northwest  bearing  the  same  name.  The  two  open  broadly 
together  upon  the  sea,  over  an  immense  slope  of  gravel,  forming 
quite  a  promontory.     We  came  out  upon  the  slope  at  half  past 

*  In  like  manner  Burckhardt  appa-  *  Wadj  Emrag  of  RQppall ;  lb*  bub« 
r«ntljr  girea  th«  name  MeiArik  to  both ;  brii^  la«  eonnptod  than  ia  oAm  tha  Mat 
tiKNurh  incorrrctlr.  with  that  trmTallar. 
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nine.  Towards  the  sea  is  a  palm  tree*  and  a  little  further  north 
another.  There  was  said  also  to  be  brackish  water  in  the 
▼icinity.  Here  some  fishermen  were  encamped  in  two  or  three 
black  tents,  with  a  few  goats.  One  of  them  brought  us  a  Beden 
(as  he  called  it)  which  he  had  shot ;  we  bought  it  for  five 
piastres,  instead  of  the  twenty  which  he  asked ;  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  gazelle.  We  were  now  in  the  territory  of  the 
Haiwfit ;  that  of  the  Tawarah  and  Terfibtn  extending  oidy  to 
the  northern  Tih. 

This  is  doubtless  the  spot  where  Burckhardt  was  stopped 
on  his  way  to  'Akabah,  and  compelled  to  turn  back.  As  seen 
from  here,  every  thing  corresponds  to  his  description ;  ^  the  line 
of  date  trees  around  the  castle  of  'Akabah  bearing  N.  E.  by  E. ; 
the  promontory  of  Bfis  Eureiyeh  (as  he  calls  it) ;  and  the  little 
island  with  ruins  which  his  guides  told  him  o£,  but  which  he 
did  not  see ;  having  probably  looked  for  it  (as  I  did  at  first) 
further  out  in  the  gulf,  while  it  lies  close  in  near  the  shore  and 
directly  under  the  eye.  Burckhardt  however  calls  the  place  not 
Wady  Mer&kh,  but  Wady  Tftba' ;  and  in  general  the  names  he 
mentions  in  this  vicinity  are  so  different  from  those  we  heard,  or 
so  differently  applied,  that  for  a  long  time  we  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  it.  We  knew  that  old  'Aid,  Burckhardt's  guide,  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  countiy ;  and  as  there  was 
no  reason  to  suspect  any  deception  on  his  part,  we  were  inclined 
to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  Tuweileb's  information.  On  men- 
tioning the  discrepancy  to  Tuweileb,  he  said  at  once  that  'Aid 
knew  better  than  he,  and  woiild  not  tell  a  lie.  Tct  on  his  in- 
quiring in  our  presence  of  the  Arabs  encamped  on  the  spot,  they 
confirmed  the  account  which  Tuweileb  had  already  given.  I 
am  inclined  therefore  to  charge  the  error  to  Burckhardt  himself, 
or  rather  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  for  he 
says  expressly,  that  for  the  two  days  he  was  in  these  parts  he 
found  no  opportunity  to  take  any  notes.*  It  is  not  surprising, 
that  in  such  a  miiltitude  of  new  names,  not  noted  at  the  time, 
some  should  have  been  forgotten  and  others  applied  to  wrong 
places.  We  here  took  leave  for  the  present  of  this  accomplished 
,and  lamented  traveller;  whose  book  hitherto  had  been  our  con- 
stant companion.' 

Turning  now  to  the  left  we  descended  obliquely  on  a  north- 
east course  across  the  gravel  slope,  and  at  9.40  reached  the  shore 
of  a  little  bay  with  a  sandy  beach.     At  10  o'clock  we  were  op- 

*  Page  609.  faithftil  and  intrepid  attendant  of  Burck- 

■  Page  617.  hardt,  who  was  of  their  clan,  the  Aukd 

'  '^ aite  a  noted  Sa'id.     He  was  still  living  as  a  poor  man 

aweileb  had  in  Cairo ;  where  he  made  it  his  business 


I  quite  a  notea     Sa'id.     He  was  still  living  as  a  poor  man 
character  in  the  peninsula.     Tuweileb  had    in  Cairo ;  where  he  made  i     " 
known  him,  and  all  our  Arabs  had  heard    to  procure  fodder  for  camels. 


of  him.    They  also  knew  Hamd,  the  other 
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ponte  the  little  island  above  mentioned,  which  we  judged  to  be 
a  good  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  tne.shore.  It  is  merely  a 
narrow  granite  rock  some  three  hundred  yards  in  len^h,  stretch- 
ing from  northwest  to  southeast  with  two  points  or  hillocks,  one 
higher  than  the  other,  connected  by  a  lower  isthmus.  On  it  are 
the  ruins  of  an  Arabian  fortress  with  a  battlemented  wall  running 
around  the  whole,  haying  two  gateways  with  pointed  arches. 
This  is  without  any  doubt  the  former  citadel  of  Allah,  mentioned 
by  Abulfeda  as  lying  in  the  sea.  In  A.  D.  1182  it  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  with  ships,  by  the  impetuous  Rainald  of 
Chatillon ;  and  in  Abulfeda's  time  (about  A.  D.  1300)  it  was 
already  abandoned,  and  the  governor  transferred  to  the  castle  on 
the  shore.'  The  ruins  therefore  cannot  well  be  referred  to  a 
period  later  than  the  twelfth  century.  Our  Arabs  called  this 
island  only  el-Kurey,  or  el-Kureiyeh ;  the  diminutive  of  a  word 
which  signifies  a  village,  but  which  Uiey  also  apply  to  the  ruins 
of  such  a  place.  The  Arabs  of  the  eastern  coast,  according  to 
Lieut.  Wellsted,  give  it  the  name  of  Jezlrat  Far'dn,  '  Pharaoh's 
Island.' «     From  the  castle  of  'Akabah  it  bears  W.  8.  W. 

Continuing  our  course  we  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  the 
little  Wady  el-Kureiyeh,  coming  down  from  the  left,  so  called 
from  the  island  before  it.  Then  followed  the  sand  and  stones  of 
Wady  el-Mes4rlk,  which  we  passed  at  10 J  o'clock.  Here  low 
hills  of  sandstone  and  chalk  mtcmipted  the  granite  for  a  time. 
Further  on,  in  the  broad  plain  of  Wady  Tftba',  we  came  at  half 
past  11  o'clock  to  a  brackish  well,  with  many  palm  trees. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  tree  of  the  species  called  /^^m,  the 
ThelMm  palm,  so  frequent  in  Upper  Egypt.  Here  was  also  a 
large  square  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  walled  up  with  rough 
stones,  like  a  cellar ;  in  it  had  once  been  a  well,  but  the  bottom 
was  now  covered  with  young  palm  trees.  Higher  up  in  the  val- 
ley there  was  said  to  be  better  water. 

Beyond  this  valley  or  plain,  the  granite  rocks  come  down  to 
the  shore  again,  forming  a  lone  black  promontory,  called  by 
Burckhardt  Rds  Kureiyeh,  and  by  our  guides  Elteit ;  but  the 
Arabs  at  'Akabah  gave  it  the  name  of  Rds  el-Musry,  and  said 
that  Elteit  was  the  name  of  a  valley  on  the  eastern  coast  Ten 
minutes  brought  us  to  the  side  of  this  promontory  running  E.  N. 
E.  Our  way  led  along  its  base ;  and  we  turned  the  extremitv 
at  a  quarter  past  noon.     Hence  the  little  island  bore  8.  65^  W. 

*  Wnkn  GMch.  der  Kromti^  III.  iL  *  ThU  iaUnd  haa  hmn  aMeribad   br 

p.   223.     Almlfrd.   Arab,    in  Gcngr.  rat  Ueist  WeUttad,  TravaK  II.  pp.  liO,  142 

Scriplorea,  ad.  IIuHkhi,  Oxon.  1712.    Tom.  tq. ;  abo  bjr  Labortia  and  hj  Rikppall,  IM- 

IIL  D.  41.     Scbnltam  Ind.  Gmr.  In  Vit  tan  in  Nobira,  p.  2A2.     Both  ihtm  IniTal* 

Salad,  art.  AiU.     Rommert  Abolfeda,  p.  Icrt  bava  givan  Tiawt  at  tba  mlaa;  that 

78,  79.     Saa  mora  ondar  AiUA,  furlliar  of  Laborda  b  mora  alagaat,  thai  of  R«lp« 
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whfle  th6  shore  before  ub  continued  noriheaBt.  Just  beyond 
this  pointy  a  yalley  called  Wady  el-Musry  is  said  to  cpme  in ; 
but  we  did  not  take  note  of  it  at  the  time.  The  mountains  on 
the  left  here  retire  from  the  coast ;  and  near  it  are  only  low  hills 
of  conglomerated  sand  and  gravel,  almost  of  the  consistence  of 
rocky  and  extending  beyond  the  head  of  the  gulf.  We  now 
began  to  see  the  opening  of  the  great  valley  el-'Arabah.  The 
mountains  on  the  east  of  it  are  high  and  picturesque ;  and  a  low 
spot  in  them  marks  the  place  of  Wady  el-Ithm.  At  2  o'clock, 
we  passed  a  small  rock  on  the  shore,  with  a  heap  of' stones  upon 
it,  called  Hajr  el-'Alawy,  *  Stone  of  the  'Alawy. '  This,  Tuweileb 
said,  was  the  ancient  and  proper  boundary  of  the  Tawarah  in 
this  quarter,  separating  them  from  the  'Alawin;  and  here  in 
former  days,  botn  men  and  beasts  entering  the  territory  of  the 
Tawarah  paid  a  tribute.  At  length,  at  a  quarter  past  2  o'clock, 
we  reached  the  northwest  comer  of  the  eulf,  and  entered  the 
great  Haj  road,  which  comes  down  from  uie  western  mountain 
and  passes  along  the  shore  at  the  northern  end  of  the  sea.  Just 
at  this  point  we  met  a  large  caravan  of  the  Haweit&t  coming 
from  the  eastern  desert,  whence  they  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
drought.  They  were  now  wandering  towards  the  south  of  Pal- 
estine, and  had  with  them  about  seventy  camels  and  many  asses, 
but  no  flocks.  These  were  the  first  real  Arabs  of  the  desert  we 
had  seen ;  not  wearing  the  turban  like  the  Tawarah,  bu^  deco- 
rated with  the  Ke/iyehj  a  handkerchief  of  yellow  or  some  glar- 
ing colour  thrown  over  the  head,  and  bound  fast  with  a  skein  of 
woollen  yam ;  the  comers  being  left  loose  and  hanging  down  the 
sides  of  the  face  and  neck.  They  were  wild,  savage,  hungry- 
looking  fellows ;  and  we  thought  we  had  much  rather  be  with 
our  mild  Tawarah  than  in  their  power.  Tuweileb  held  a  parley 
with  them,  which  detained  us  fifteen  minutes. 

From  this  point,  which  we  left  at  2  J  o'clock,  the  north  shore 
of  the  gulf  runs  southeast  almost  in  a  straight  line  nearly  to  the 
castle  of  'Akabah.  The  general  course  of  Wady  el-'Arabah, 
taken  about  the  middle,  is  here  N.  N.  E.  Its  width  at  this  end 
is  about  four  geographical  miles ;  farther  north  it  is  wider.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  are  high ;  those  on  the  west  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  feet,  and  those  on  the  east  two  thousand  to 
twenty-five  hundred  feet.  The  valley  was  full  of  sand-drifts  as 
far  as  the  eye  coiild  reach ;  and  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  ac- 
clivity towards  the  north.  The  torrents,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  stream  into  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  flow  along  its 
western  side,  so  far  as  they  are  not  absorbed  by  the  sand ;  and 
enter  the  sea  at  the  northwest  comer.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  a  water-course  in  any  other  part  of  the  valley.  Along  the 
ishore  from  this  point  nearly  to  the  castle,  the  waters  of  the  gulf 
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have  cast  up  an  unbroken  bank  of  sand  and  gravel  wbich  is 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  Wady,  and  would  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  any  stream.  On  the  north  of  the  path,  towards  the 
western  side,  a  large  tract  has  the  appearance  of  moist  marshy 
ground,  seemingly  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  looking  as  if 
water  had  recently  been  standing  upon  it ;  which  sinking  or  dry- 
ing away,  had  left  an  incrustation  on  many  portions  of  the  sur- 
face. This  tract  is  mostly  naked  of  vegetation ;  vet  the  parts 
in  Uie  vicinity  are  full  of  shrubs,  chiefly  of  the  QhQrkQd ;  and 
seen  from  a  distance,  the  ground  appears  as  if  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation.  This  however  vanishes  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach. We  looked  in  vain  in  the  western  part  of  the  valley  fer 
traces  of  ruins  of  any  kind ;  we  had  hoped  to  find  something  by 
which  to  fix  a  site  for  Ezion-geber.  Towards  the  eastern  side* 
and  around  the  castle  is  a  large  grove  of  palm  trees,  extending 
both  ways  for  some  distance  along  the  shore. 

At  3.40  we  reached  the  end  of  the  straight  part  of  the  shore, 
which  here  takes  a  direction  due  south  for  perhaps  half  an  hour ; 
when  it  again  curves  around  8.  8.  W.  to  the  general  line  of  the 
eastern  coast.  At  this  point  the  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish, 
which  mark  the  site  of  Ailah,  the  Elath  of  Scripture,  were  on 
our  left.  .  The^  present  nothing  of  interest,  except  as  indicating 
that  a  very  ancient  city  has  here  utterly  perished.  We  did  not  learn 
that  they  have  now  a  name.  Further  east  than  these,  beyond  a 
gullv  coming  down  from  the  eastern  mountain,  are  the  ruins  of 
an  Arab  village,  mere  walls  of  stone  once  covered  probably  with 
flat  roo&  of  palm  leaves,  like  the  dwellings  now  just  around  the 
castle.  Many  of  the  palm  trees  are  here  enclosed  in  reservoirs, 
in  order  to  retain  the  water  of  the  rainy  season  around  them. 
At  3.50  we  reached  the  castle,  and  entered  the  huge  portal 
from  the  northwest  through  strong  and  massive  doors  heavily 
cased  with  iron  ;  the  whole  passage-way  being  lined  with  many 
Arabic  inscriptions. 

The  castle  is  an  oblong  Quadrangle  of  high  thick  walls,  with 
a  tower  or  bastion  at  each  of  the  four  comers.'  All  around  the 
wall  on  the  inside  is  a  row  of  chambers  or  magazines  one  story 
high,  with  a  solid  flat  roof,  forming  a  platform  around  the  inte- 
rior of  the  castle.  On  this  platform  are  erected  in  several  parts 
temporary  huts  or  chambers,  covered  with  the  stalks  of  palm 
leaves,  and  occupied  apparently  by  the  garrison  as  dwellmgs. 
We  did  not  learn  the  time  when  the  fortress  was  built;  the 
date  is  doubtless  contained  in  some  of  the  numerous  inscriptions ; 
but  we  were  so  much  taken  up  with  other  matters,  that  this 
point  was  overlooked.  Bnrckhandt  says  it  was  erected,  as  it  now 
stands,  by  the  Sultan  el-Ohdry  of  Egypt  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  A  Tiew  of  Um  CMtk  of  'AkmUh  ia  gW«a  hj  JUkpfMll  aod  Vj  Ubor^a. 
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This  is  not  improbable ;  tbongli  I  am  not  aware  of  the  authority 
on  which  the  assertion  resta  The  garrison  consisted  at  this 
time  of  thirty-three  imdisciplined  soldiers,  Mugh&ribeh  or  West- 
em  Africans,  as  they  were  called,  but  actuidly  Bedawin  ficom 
Upper  Egypt.  In  command  of  these  were  a  captain  of  the  gate, 
a  gunner,  a  Wakfl  or  commissary,  and  over  all  a  goyemor. 

As  we  entered  the  fortress,  the  governor  was  sitting  in  the 
open  air  on  a  small  platform  under  Uie  windows  of  a  room  near 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  court.  He  received  us  with  apa- 
thetic civility,  invited  us  to  sit  upon  his  platform,  ordered  conee, 
and  meantime  read  the  letters  wluch  we  had  brought  from  Hablb 
Effendi  and  the  sovemor  of  Suez.  He  was  a  young  man,  who 
had  been  here  only  four  or  five  months ;  his  predecessor  having 
been  recalled,  it  was  said,  on  account  of  incivility  to  former 
travellers.  There  was  therefore  in  his  whole  demeanour  towards 
us,  now  and  afterwards,  an  air  of  studied  endeavour,  not  indeed 
to  please  and  gratify  us,  but  so  to  conduct  as  to  avoid  complaint 
and  future  censure.  The  room  before  which  he  was  sitting,  was 
assigned  to  us ;  it  seemed  to  be  his  usual  hall  of  audience,  with 
coarse  gratings  for  windows,  but  no  glass.  Here  our  luggage 
was  deposited,  and  we  spread  our  beds ;  and  as  the  walls  of  the 
room  were  of  stone  and  the  floor  of  earth,  and  cold,  we  escaped 
the  usual  annoyance  from  bugs  and  fleas,  for  which  the  place  is 
fiimous.  Scorpions  are  also  said  to  be  in  plenty  here;  but  we 
saw  none  of  them.  They  are  caught  by  cats,  of  which  there  are 
great  numbers  in  the  castle,  as  we  found  at  night  to  our  cost. — 
Our  Tawarah  with  their  camels  betook  themeelves  for  the  night 
without  the  walls. 

We  were  yet  sitting  and  chatting  with  the  governor,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  palm  leaf  roof  of  one  of  the  huts  over- 
against  us  had  caught  fire ;  and  suddenly  it  burst  out  into  a 
terrific  blaze,  rising  along  and  above  the  wall  of  the  castle.  All 
was  now  confusion  and  clamour  and  hurrpng  to  and  fro ;  the 
governor  forgot  his  pipe,  his  slippers,  and  his  dignity,  and  mshed 
eagerly  among  the  crowd,  distributing  his  orders,  to  which  no 
man  listened ;  while  to  heighten  the  alarm,  it  was  now  announced 
that  the  powder  magazine  of  the  fortress  was  directly  under  the 
flames.  Fortunately  there  was  nothing  but  stone-work  in  the 
vicinity,  and  water  in  plenty  was  near ;  so  that  the  fire  was  soon 
extinguished  with  little  damage,  after  vast  clamour  and  uproar 
among  the  Arabs.  We  were  not  able  to  satisfy  ourselves,  whether 
the  story  of  the  powder  had  any  foundation  or  not. 

We  now  withdrew  to  our  room,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
use  of  the  time  for  writing ;  but  the  idea  of  our  wishing  to  be 
alone  was  incomprehensible  to  our  new  friends ;  and  we  might 
as  well  have  set  ourselves  down  in  the  middle  of  the  court.     My 
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companion  wishing  to  speak  with  the  governor  by  himBelf,  sought 
him  out  in  his  private  room,  and  found  him  less  reserved  and 
more  friendlj  than  he  had  been  in  public.  Indeed,  it  is  well  un- 
derstood, that  all  the  officers  mentioned  above  are  only  spies 
upon  each  other ;  and  the  governor  had  regulated  his  demeanour 
in  public  accordingly.  Meantime,  as  our  spokesman  was  absent, 
our  own  apartment  was  left  more  in  quiet. 

In  the  evening  we  were  invited  by  the  governor  to  coffee  in 
his  private  room,  up  one  flight  of  stairs  near  the  southwest  bas- 
tion. The  room  was  smaU  and  entirely  naked,  with  a  floor  of 
earth  and  a  roof  of  the  stalks  of  palm  leaves.  In  one  comer 
was  a  wooden  bench  or  platform  alx>ut  three  feet  Ynf^hy  on  which 
were  his  carpet  and  cushions ;  in  another  part  a  little  basin  or 
hearth  for  making  coffee ;  and  these  with  one  or  two  mats  on 
the  floor  made  up  the  fdmiture.  We  were  admitted  to  his 
divan ;  others  who  came  in,  took  their  places  on  the  mats  or 
squatted  down  on  their  feet.  This  Boirie  was  well  meant,  but 
proved  to  be  rather  tedious. 

In  coming  by  the  way  of  'Akabah,  it  had  been  our  plan  to 
proceed  directly  to  Wady  Mtlsa,  either  along  the  'Arabah,  or 
through  the  eastern  mountains,  and  thence  to  Hebron ;  and  we 
had  been  habitually  led  to  look  upon  this  place  as  perhaps  the 
most  critical  point  in  our  whole  journey.  The  country  between 
it  and  Wady  Milsa,  including  the  'Arabah,  is  in  possession  of 
the  'Alawln,  a  branch  or  clan  of  the  great  tribe  Haweit&t ;  who 
of  course  have  the  right  of  conducting  all  travellers  passing 
through  their  territory.  Thc^  are  a  lawless  tribe,  stanoing  in 
no  good  repute  among  their  neighbours;  and  their  Sheikh 
Husein  has  of  late  years  become  especially  notorious  among 
travellers,  as  faithless  and  mean-spirited.'     We  therefore  antici- 

Eated  difficulty  and  much  petty  annoyance  and  imposition,  both 
ere  and  on  our  way  to  Uebron  ;  though  we  knew  that  ihe  fear 
of  the  Pasha  would  exempt  us  from  all  open  attempts  upon  our 
persons  or  property.  We  had  never  thought  of  taking  any  other 
route.  We  now  learned,  however,  that  Husein  and  his  tribo 
were  encamped  at  the  distance  of  two  days'  journey  from  'Aka- 
bah,  near  Ma'&n ;  and  that  it  would  require  at  least  four  days' 
time  to  get  him  here ;  besides  the  delay  that  would  be  incident 
to  making  a  l)argain  and  other  preparations  for  the  further  jour- 
ney. If  therefore  we  sent  for  him,  we  must  be  content  to  wait 
here  pent  up  in  the  fortress  for  five  or  six  days,  without  employ- 
ment or  interest,  and  exposed  to  perpetual  annoyance  from  Arab 
curiosity  and  official  impertinence. 

*  Thlf  b  th«  MuiM  pwvon  whom  Scho-    O.  pi  S94.    W«  biwd  nothi^  of  uqr  Msii 
btrt  ealU    **  Kinir   Salem  of  Gaa,   Um    mum  or  ftttribalit. 
gTMl  Sheikh  of  Om  ArsU;*  BalM.  oto. 
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The  idea  of  such  a  I088  of  time  waa  inaupportable ;  and  we 
looked  about  for  some  way  of  escaping  at  a  less  expense  from 
this  castle,  which  we  already  began  to  dread  in  antidpation  as  a 
prison-house.  Our  Tawarah  could  not  take  us  to  Wady  Mtisa 
without  inyading  the  rights  of  another  tribe,  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  reprisaU ;  but  both  they  and  the  goyemor  said  they 
could  carry  us  across  the  western  desert  to  Gaza  or  the  yicinity, 
without  danger  of  being  interfered  with  by  any  one.  On  fiirther 
inquiry,  we  found  also  that  the  same  route  would  lead  us  to 
Gaza  or  Hebron,  as  we  pleased ;  and  we  need  not  decide  for 
either  until  we  should  approach  the  confines  of  Palestine.  The 
journey,  it  was  said,  would  occupy  five  or  six  days.  As  this  was 
a  route  for  the  most  part  hitherto  untrodden  by  any  modem  tra- 
veller, and  we  should  thus  avoid  delay  and  all  necessity  of  inter- 
course with  the  'Alawln,  we  determined  (if  possible)  to  make  a 
new  contract  with  our  fiuthful  Tawarah,  and  proceed  in  this  di- 
rection ;  leaving  a  visit  to  Wady  Mtlsa  to  be  afterwards  con- 
nected with  our  contemplated  excursion  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  On  inquirmg  of  the  Tawarah,  they  expressed  a 
willingness  to  go  with  us ;  but,  taking  their  tone  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  castle,  or  from  what  they  had  heard  of  the  'Ala- 
win,  they  demanded  for  each  camel  two  hundred  piastres  for  the 
journey ;  a  larger  sum  than  we  had  paid  them  for  the  wholo 
distance  from  Cairo  to  this  place.  So  the  matter  rested  for  the 
night. 

Thursday^  April  5th,  Forenoon.  This  morning  the  ne- 
gotiation was  resumed  with  an  offer  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
piastres  on  our  part,  and  a  demand  from  the  Arabs  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  which  they  afterwards  abated  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  As  they  were  sitting  with  us  to  talk  the  matter  over, 
the  governor  came  in  with  his  attendants  and  cusliions ;  and 
seating  himself,  ordered  coffee  to  be  made  and  served  roimd. 
Our  own  breakfast  was  now  brought ;  and  our  own  Arabs  had 
the  tact  to  go  away.  The  governor  and  his  attendants  re- 
mained ;  but  declined  partaking  of  the  meal  to  which  we  in- 
vited them,  except  so  far  as  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea.  They  after- 
wards withdrew  ;  and  our  Arabs  again  took  up  the  negotiation. 
After  long  and  grave  discussion,  the  result  was,  tliat  the  inter- 
mediate sum  of  one  hundred  and  tliirty-five  piastres  was  agreed 
to  by  both  parties.  In  the  place  of  the  dead  camel,  one  of  Tu- 
weileb's  was  to  carry  a  load  ;  and  we  undertook  to  furnish  pro- 
visions for  the  men  upon  the  way.  This  was  no  great  matter, 
for  their  wants  are  few  and  their  palates  not  difficult.  Bread 
and  rice  are  luxuries  which  they  seldom  enjoy  ;  and  of  these  we 
had  an  ample  supply.  The  commissary  in  the  castle  had  also  a 
few  stores  for  sale,  at  enormous  prices  ;  but  we  bought  little  ex- 
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cept  a  sapplj  of  lentiles  or  small  b^anB,  which  are  common  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  tinder  the  name  of  'AcUu  ;  the  same  from 
whicn  the  pottage  was  made  for  which  Esau  sold  his  birthright. 
We  found  them  very  palatable,  and  could  well  conceive,  that 
to  a  weary  hunter,  faint  with  nunger,  they  might  be  quite  a 
dainty.' 

while  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  I  took  a  stroll  alone 
without  the  walls  along  the  shore.  The  castle  is  situated  quite 
at  the  eastern  part  of  Wady  el-'Arabah,  on  the  gravel  slope 
which  here  rises  from  the  water  towards  the  eastern  mountam. 
Directly  back  of  the  castle  the  mountain  is  high,  and  bears  the 
name  of  Jebel  el-Ashhab  ;  but  further  south  the  hills  near  the 
coast  become  much  lower.  The  slope  back  of  the  castle  is  cut 
up  with  gullies  from  mountain  torrents  ;  without  however  pre- 
senting any  large  and  distinct  water-course.  Wady  el-Ithm 
enters  the  'Aralmh  further  north  on  the  same  side  ;  and  I  was 
disappointed  in  not  finding,  anywhere  in  the  latter  valley,  more 
traces  of  the  waters  which  must  rush  into  it  during  the  rainy 
season.  Indeed  very  little  water  would  seem  to  flow  along  it 
into  the  gulf ;  the  greater  part  being  probably  absorbed  by  the 
sand. 

On  the  shore  I  tried  the  experiment  which  both  ROppell 
and  Labordo  mention,  of  obtaining  fresh  water  by  digging  holes 
in  the  sand  when  the  tide  is  out.  It  was  in  part  successful ; 
though  less  so  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect  from  their  accounts. 
On  digging  a  hole  with  the  hands,  it  gradually  filled  with  water, 
which  at  first  was  salt ;  but  when  this  was  removed,  the  hole 
again  became  slowly  filled  with  fresh  water.  The  Arabs  had 
dug  several  larger  holes  just  by,  in  which  fresh  water  was  stand* 
ing.  The  language  of  Laborde  seems  to  imply,  that  the  chief 
supply  of  water  for  the  fortress  is  obtained  in  this  way  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  ;  as  there  is  a  larse  well  within  the  walls,  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  which  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
good  water.  There  are  also  other  like  wells  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fortress.  Indeed  the  fresh  water  on  the  shore  is  apparently 
on  about  the  same  level  with  the  bottom  of  these  wells  ;  and  the 
supply  of  both  probably  comes  from  water,  that  filters  its  way 
down  from  the  eastern  mountain  under  the  gravel  which  here 
forms  a  tAope  quite  to  the  sea.  This  appearance  of  water  is  con- 
fined to  the  shore  near  the  castle  ;  for  I  repeated  the  same  ex- 
periment afterwards  in  several  places  towards  the  middle  of 
Wady  cl-'Aralxah  without  the  slightest  success. 

Immediately  around  the  fortress,  several  families  of  the 
Arabs  'Amran  have  taken  up  their  abode,  and  built  themselves 

*  Gen.  26,  S4.    Th«  ua*  hi  lUbivw  Md  Anhko  h  Um  sum. 
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huts  of  stone  ;  long  low  mde  hovels,  roofed  onlj  with  the  stalks 
of  palm  leaves.  The  proper  territory  of  the  tribe  commences 
here,  and  includes  the  mountains  further  south  and  southeast ; 
but  these  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  dependants  on  the  castle, 
employed  in  its  service  as  menials.  The  number  would  seem  to 
have  been  formerly  much  greater ;  as  dwellings  of  the  same  kind 
in  ruins  extend  northwest  nearly  to  the  mounds  of  Ailah.  Half 
an  hour  south  of  the  fortress,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Elteit, 
is  the  ruin  of  a  small  Arab  fort  or  castle,  called  KOsr  el-Be- 
dawy ;  which  may  perhaps  have  served  for  the  protection  of  the 
Haj  or  caravan  of  pilgrims  before  the  present  larger  one  was 
buUt. — ^According  to  ROppeU's  observations,  the  castle  of  'Aka- 
bah  lies  in  Lat.  29°  30'  68"  N.  and  Long.  32°  40'  30"  E.  from 
Paris,  or  35°  0^  54"  E.  from  Greenwich.'  From  it  the  little 
island  of  Eureiyeh  with  its  ruins  bears  W.  8.  W.  at  the  distance 
of  e^ht  or  ten  miles. 

On  returning  into  the  fortress  at  10  o'clock,  I  found  all  our 
own  preparations  completed  ;  and  we  wished  to  set  off  without 
delay.  But  as  we  were  about  to  take  a  route  which  our  Tawarah 
had  never  travelled,  it  was  necessary  to  have  with  us  a  guide  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  With  such  an  one  the  governor  un- 
dertook to  Aimish  us  ;  and  besides,  he  went  very  methodically 
to  work,  and  gave  and  took  papers  to  secure  both  himself  and  us. 
These  wete :  Fir^tj  an  acknowledgment  from  us,  that  he  had 
fulfilled  to  our  Batisfaction  the  requisitions  contained  in  the  letter 
of  Habib  Effendi.  Second,  a  Tezkirdh  or  protection  for  us, 
stating  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  no  one  bad  a 
right  to  interfere  with  our  journey,  and  forbidding  all  inter- 
ference.* Third,  a  pledge  from  our  Tawarah  Arabs  for  our  safe 
conduct  to  Gaza,  etc.  The  preparation  of  these  papers,  the  in- 
structions to  the  guide,  the  loading  of  the  camels,  and  the  like, 
occupied  the  whole  time  till  1  o'clock  P.  M. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  castle,  we  tendered  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  the  governor  a  present,  such  as  experience  had  shown 
us  to  be  about  "the  thing."  He  declined  it  however  for  liim- 
self,  with  the  remark,  that  the  other  three  officers  were  also  ac- 
customed to  receive  presents.     My  companion  replied,  that  wo 

^  See  "Rerghamf  Memoir  sa  leiner  Karte  '  2**  29! ;  to  that  a  like  variation  is  found 

Ton  Syrien,  pp.  28,  80. — Thii  gives  the  at  both  places.     Hence,  as  tlie  longitude 

difieienoe  of  longitude  between  'Akabah  of  Suez  has  been  several  times  determined, 

and  Suef  at  2"*  29'  21".    The  longitude  Ruppell's  spociHcation  at  'Akabah  is  to  be 

of  'Akabah  given  hj  Moresby  on  his  Chart  preferred ;  especially  as  that  of  Moresby 

of  the  Red  Sea  is  86"  6'  £.  from  Green-  was  reckoned  by  chronometer  from  Bom- 

wich,  equal  to  82*  45'  S6"  E.  from  Paris ;  bay. 

and  differing  ftom   the  specification   of         *  This  paper  b  so  curious  in  its  details, 

RQppell  by  more  than  6  minutes.     But  that  I  give  a  translation  of  it  in  Note  XXI, 

the  distance  between  'Aluibah  and  Sues  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
on  the  same  chart  is  in  like  manner  only 
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had  had  nothing  io  do  with  them,  and  had  not  eren  seen  them 
all ;  yet  if  he  dioee  to  divide  the  monej  among  them,  we  had 
no  objection ;  or  if  he  would  tell  us  how  much  more  was  necee* 
sarr,  and  would  ffive  us  a  receipt  to  be  shown  to  the  consul  in 
Cairo,  they  should  have  it.  But  this  he  did  not  seem  much  to 
relish,  and  ran  shuffling  after  us  in  his  slippers  to  return  the 
money  ;  probably  thinking  it  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  all  his 
brother  spies.  Indeed  we  found  the  whole  establishment  to  be 
a  nest  of  harpies;  and  were  heartily  glad  to  quit  the  castle. 
Yet,  for  a  traveller  who  has  a  bargain  to  make  with  the  'Alawin, 
it  might  be  well  to  propitiate  all  these  dignitaries  bpr  presents 
of  small  articles  of  dress,  such  as  a  cap,  nandkercbief,  or  the 
like,  rather  than  money ;  for  they  can  be  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  dealing  with  these  most  faithless  of  the  Bedawin. 

Just  before  setting  off,  we  saw  in  one  comer  the  process  of 
manufacturing  the  goats'  hair  cloth  of  which  the  common  Arab 
cloaks  are  made.  A  woman  hod  laid  her  warp  along  the  ground 
for  the  length  of  several  yards,  and  sat  at  one  end  of  it  under 
a  small  shed,  with  a  curtain  before  her  to  ward  off  the  eves  of 
passers-by.  She  wove  by  passing  the  woof  through  with  her 
nand,  and  then  driving  it  up  with  a  flat  piece  of  board  having  a 
thin  edge. 


In  very  ancient  times  there  lay  at  this  extremity  of  the 
eastern  gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea,  two  towns  of  note  in  Scripture 
history,  Ezion-geber  and  EUth.  The  former  is  mentioned  first, 
as  a  station  of  the  Israelites,  from  which  they  returned  to 
Kadesh  probably  a  second  time ;  and  both  towns  are  again  named 
after  that  people  hod  left  Mount  Hor,  as  the  point  where  they 
turned  eastward  from  the  Bed  Sea  in  order  to  pass  around  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  land  of  Edom.'  That  they  were  near 
each  other  is  also  said  expressly  in  another  place.* 

Ezion-geber  became  famous  as  the  port  where  Solomon,  and 
after  him  Jehoshaphat,  built  fleets  to  carry  on  a  commerce  with 
Onhir.'  Josephus  says  it  lay  near  iBlana,  and  was  afterwards 
called  Berenice.*  But  it  is  mentioned  no  more ;  Bnd  no  trace 
of  it  seems  now  to  remain ;  unless  it  be  in  the  name  of  a  small 
Wady  with  brackish  water,  el-GhQdvan,  opening  into  el-'Arabah 
from  the  western  mountain  some  distance  north  of  'Akabah.' 

*  Nam.  Sa,  86.     21,  4.     Drat  9,  S,  it  UaUfo  [or  at]  EktK,  <m  IIm  diorv  of  tte 
"bj  wmjr  oT  Um  pUia  fwhksh  txteada]  Rod  Se*.*^    Conpwv  9  Cbrtm.  S,  17.  IS. 
from  KUth  and  Fldon-gobrr.**    Tho  Ho-  •  Soo  Um  ptoeodii^  Nolo;  ftko  1  Kii«i 
bnm  word  here  trmMlatod  *  pUin  *  i9*Arm-  S9,  49.  (4S.J 

b^  Um  mme  m  Um  prwont  Ar»bk  ommo  ^  Amiq.  8.  S.  4. 

of  Um  rnl  Yallej.  *  Howoror  diflbml  Um  BMMOol-QhOd- 

*  1  Ktogf  9.  2d.     "  Eiion^bor  which  yfta  Md    Eite   aaj  bo  la  oppoMMO^ 
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May  it  not  be/ perhaps/ tliat  the  northern  shallow  portion  of 
the  ffolf  anciently  extended  up  to  this  fountain?  In  that  case, 
Elath  was  situated  on  a  projecting  point  south  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  gulf,  just  where  the  great  road  from  Petra  on 
the  east  of  the  mountains,  descended  through  Wady  el-Ithm 
to  the  shore.  ^ 

Elath,  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Ailah  and  ^ana, 
appears  to  have^  supplanted  by  degrees  its  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bour; perhaps  after  haying  been  rebuilt  by  Azariah  (Uzziah) 
about  800  B.  C.  Some  fifty  years  later  it  was  taken  from  the 
Jews  by  Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  never  came  again  into  their 
possession.*  The  notices  of  this  city  found  in  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  are  fully  collected  in  the  great  works  of  Cellarius  and 
Reland.'  In  the  days  of  Jerome  it  was  still  a  place  of  trade  to 
India ;  and  a  Roman  le^on  was  stationed  here.  Theodoret  a 
little  Uiter  remarks,  that  it  had  formerly  been  a  great  emporium, 
and  that  ships  in  his  time  sailed  from  thence  to  India.^  Ailah 
became  early  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church ;  and  the  names  of 
four  bishops  of  Ailah  are  found  in  various  councils  from  A.  D. 
320  to  A.  D.  536.'  In  the  sixth  century  also,  Procopius  speaks 
of  its  being  inhabited  by  Jews  under  the  Roman  dominion.'  A 
few  NotitioB  of  ecclesiastical  and  other  writers,  which  mention 
Ailah,  refer  also  to  this  period.'  But  when  in  A.  D.  630,  Mu- 
hammed  had  carried  his  victorious  arms  northward  as  far  as  to 
Tebflk,  it  was  the  si^al  for  the  Christian  communities  of  Ara- 
bia Petrsda  to  submit*  voluntarily  to  the  conqueror,  and  obtain 
peace  by  the  payment  of  tribute.  Among  these  was  John,  the 
Christian  ruler  of  Ailah,  who  became  bound  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  three  hundred  gold  pieces.* 

From  this  time  onward,  Ailah  became  lost  under  the  shroud 
of  Muhammedan  darkness;  from  which  it  has  fully  emerged 
only  during  the  present  century.  It  is  simply  mentioned  by  the 
supposed  Ibn  Haukal  perhaps  in  the  eleventh  century ;  and 
after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  Edrisi  describes  it  as  a  small 
town  frequented  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  now  its  masters,  and 
forming  an  important  point  in  the  route  between  Cairo  and  Me- 

yet  the  letters  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew  all  *  Cellarias  Notit.   Orb.  II.  p.  582  sq. 

oorrespond.     The  name  *A»yiin  mentioned  Reland  PaUestino,  p.  654  sq. 

by  Makrid,  (as  quoted  by  Borplchardt,  p.  *  Hioron.  Onomast.  art.  AilatK  Theo- 

611,)  seems  merely  to  refer  to  the  ancient  doret  Quiest.  in  Jer.  c.  49. 

city,  of  which  he  had  heard  or  read. —  •  Le  Quicn  Oriens  Christ  III.  p.  759. 

Schubert  suggesto  that  tlie   liUle  island  Reland  Pal.  p.  65G. 

Kureiyeh  may  have  been  the  site  of  Exion-  •  Procop.  de  Boll.  Pers.  1.19. 

geber ;  but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  merely  *  See  these  collected  in  lieland's  Pa- 

a  small  rook  in  the  sea,  800  yards  long.  IsBst.  pp.  215-230. 

Reise,  etc.  II.  p.  879.  *  Abulfedss    Annales     Muslemici,    ed. 

'  I  owe  this  suggestion  (1855)  to  Dr.  Adler,  1789.  Tom.  I.  p.  171.  Ritter  Erdk. 

Kiepert  XII.  p.  71. 

*  2  Kings  14,  22.     16,  6. 
i.  251,  25^ 
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dlneh.^  In  A.  X).  1116  King  Baldwin  I.  of  JerOBalem  with  two 
hondred  followers  made  an  excunion  to  the  Bed  Sea ;  took  poa- 
Bession  of  Ailah  which  he  foond  deserted ;  and  was  restrained 
from  advancing  to  Sinai  only  by  the  entreaties  of  the  monks.* 
It  was  again  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Christians  by  Sala- 
din  in  A.  D.  1167,  and  never  again  fully  recovered  by  them; 
although  the  reckless  Bainald  of  Chatillon  in  A.  D.  1182  seized 
upon  the  town  for  a  time,  and  laid  siege  unsuccessfully  to  the 
fortress  in  the  sea.'  In  Abulfeda's  day,  and  before  A.  D.  1300, 
it  was  already  deserted ;  for  this  writer  expressly  sa^  of  Ailah : 
''In  our  dav  it  is  a  fortress,  to  which  a  governor  is  sent  from 
Egypt.  It  had  a  small  castle  in  the  sea ;  but  this  is  now  aban- 
doned, and  the  governor  removed  to  the  fortress  on  the  shore."  ^ 
Such  as  Ailah  was  in  the  days  of  Abulfeda,  is  'Akabah  now. 
Mounds  of  rubbish  alone  mark  the  site  of  the  town ;  while  a 
fortress,  as  we  have  seen,  occupied  by  a  governor  and  a  small 

Krrison  under  the  Pasha  of  Efgypt,  serves  to  keep  the  neigh- 
uring  tribes  of  the  desert  in  awe,  and  to  minister  to  the  wants 
and  protection  of  the  annual  Egyptian  Haj.  Shaw  and  Niebuhr 
only  heard  of  'Akabah ;  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  attempted  in 
▼ain  to  reach  it ;  and  Uie  first  Frank  who  has  visited  it  person* 
ally  in  modem  times,  was  Btkppell  in  A.  D.  1822.'  For  the  last 
ten  years,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  European  visitors. 

The  modem  name  'Akabah,  signifying  a  descent  or  steep  de- 
clivity, is  derived  from  the  long  and  difficult  descent  of  the  Hm 
route  from  the  westem  mountain.  This  pass  is  called  by  ESdrfan 
'AkabcU  Ailah}  It  is  sometimes  also  termed  el-'Akabah  d- 
Musriyeh,  the  Egyptian  'Akabah,  in  distinction  from  el-'Akabah 
esh-Shftmiych  or  the  Syrian  'Akabah,  a  similar  pass  on  the  route 
of  the  Syrian  Haj,  about  a  day's  joumey  eastward  from  this  end 
of  the  Ilcd  Sea/ 

Ailah  or  'Akabah  has  always  been  an  important  station  upon 
the  route  of  the  Egyptian  Haj ;  the  great  caravan  of  pUgnms 
which  annually  leaves  Cairo  for  Mecca.  Such  indeed  is  the  im- 
portance of  this  caravan  both  in  a  religious  and  political  respect, 
that  the  rulers  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  period  have  given  it 

'  OtsMlej't  tnustlatioQ  of  Elm  Ilaokal,     III.  p.   4 1.     Soholteas  Indn   Qmmx.   la 
pp.  87,  41.     Eariii,  ed.  JauUrt,  Tom.  L     Vit  Saladlni,  art.  AUmK 
pp.  82^  M3.  •  Shaw*t  TravvU,   4ta   pi   SSI.    NW- 


Fulrhrr.  Canwvt    4S.    Oe»U   Dei,  p.  bohr't  Beaobr.  too  Arab.  p.  400. 

6)1.     Wilt  Tjr.  XI.  29.     Comp.  Wilkeo  in  Zarh*t   MonaU.     Coneip.    XXVIL  D. 

Cieach.  An  Krvusz.  II.  p.  403.     Sae  aliK>  Sft.     Dorokhardft  TraTala»   ale.    pi    SOt. 

p.  127  abore.-^Thv  hl«toriao«  of  the  cm-  Rtkmteirt  Rriaan  fai  Nabicn,  ele.  pi  24S. 

mAm  call  the  plare  //<^ifii,  and  miflook  it  *  VAfiiA  Geocr.  I.  pi  882,  ed.  Janbart. 

fur  the  Klim  of  .Scripture.  The  aaeftaon  of  Niebuhr,  thai  *Akabttb  la 

■  Willira  GeKh.  der  Kmin.  III.  ii.  pp.  alio  called  HnU  hj  the  Bedawin,  I  maal 

189,  222.  rrgard  aa  doobUVil ;  BaKbr.  tos  Arab,  pw 

•  Abulfed*  Arabia,  io  Geogr.  Tet  Scrip-  400. 

loraa  mio.  ed.  llodwiQ,  Oson.  1712,  Tom.  *  BarckbardTt  TrataK  ala  ^  SfiS. 
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oonroy  and  proteotion.  For  this  purpoBe,  a  line  of  fortresses 
similar  to  that  of  'Akabah  has  been  established  at  intervals  along 
the  route ;  with  wells  of  water,  and  supplies  of  provisions  for 
tlia  pilgrims  of  the  KeA.  At  these  castles  the  caravan  regularly 
stops,  usually  for  two  days.  The  first  fortress  on  the  route  is 
'AJrAd ;  the  second  NQkhl  on  the  high  desert  north  of  Jebel 
at-Tlh ;  the  tliird  'Akabah ;  and  a  fourth  at  Muweilih  or  Maw&^ 
lih.  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  outside  of  the  entrance  to  the 

Kif  of  'Alcabah,  Frpm  'Akabah  the  route  follows  the  eastern 
>ro  of  the  gulf  a  long  day's  journey  to  Hakl.  In  this  part 
the  road  leads  around  a  promontory,  where  the  space  between 
the  mountain  and  the  sea  is  so  narrow,  that  only  one  camel  can 
pass  at  a  time.  It  is  considered  very  dangerous.  Before  reach- 
ing Hakl  there  is  also  a  place  with  palm  trees  called  Paher 
el-Humr,  At  Hakl  the  route  leaves  the  shore,  and  passing 
through  the  mountains  that  here  skirt  the  gulf,  continues  along 
the  eastern  side  of  them  to  Muweilih.  Further  than  this,  none 
of  the  Arabs  we  met  with  were  acquainted  with  the  road. 

lu  Uie  intervals  between  these  fortresses,  there  are  certain 
regular  stations  or  halting-places,  often  without  water,  where 
the  caravan  stops  fbr  a  shorter  time  for  rest  and  refireshmenl 
The  various  tribes  of  Bedawtn  through  whose  territory  the  route 
passeSi  are  hdd  responsible  for  its  nfety  between  certain  fixed 
pointt«  They  have  the  preaoriptive  right  of  furnishing  a  convo} 
or  eaoort  fbr  the  H^j  during  its  march  between  Ummo  points ; 
and  most  of  them  receive  for  this  service  a  certain  amount  of  toll 
fW>m  the  oaravnuu^ 

^  AUUvTlW  fb«rttMi  Hatkai  of  Ikt    Ikt  dtiArait  Araib  tribM,  is  ghrMi  m  Note 
|iyi&  «/  lk«  roiMlii  dttgtiKKi  for  ^orn^f  l» 
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FROM  'AKABAH  TO  JERUSALEM. 

Thuradayy  April  5thy  1838.  A/iemoon.  Hayinff  at  lart 
made  all  our  arrangements,  we  left  the  castle  of  'Akabah  at  a 
quarter  past  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  were  as  happy  as  any  Bedawln 
to  be  in  the  desert  again.  From  'Akabah  two  roads  lead  across 
the  western  desert  towards  Qaza  or  Hebron  ;  one  said  to  be  dif- 
ficult, passing  along  the  'Arabah  for  some  distance,  and  ascend* 
ing  the  western  mountain  further  north  ;  the  other  following  the 
Haj  route  to  the  top  of  the  western  ascent,  and  then  striking  off 
across  the  desert  to  the  right.  We  took  the  latter  as  the  easiest 
Instead  of  one  guide,  we  now  found  we  had  two  ;  both  of  them 
'Amrdn,  dei>cndants  on  the  castle,  and  bom  in  its  vicinity.  Thej 
were  instructed  by  the  governor  in  our  presence  to  conduct  us 
in  safety  as  iar  as  to  Wady  el-Abyad,  near  the  fork  of  the  roads 
to  Oaza  and  Hebron.  The  eldest  was  called  S&lim  ;  both  were 
tolerably  intelligent ;  but  they  were  dark  thievish  looking  fellows, 
not  to  be  comi)ared  with  our  Tawarah. 

Our  course  lay  along  the  head  of  the  gulf  on  the  Haj  road  by 
which  we  had  come  yesterday.  At  2.40  we  reached  the  fix>t  of 
the  western  ascent,  where  the  hills  of  conglomerate,  which  we 
had  passed  yestenlay  further  south,  sink  down  into  a  steep  slope 
of  gravel,  extending  far  to  the  north.  This  we  ascended  about 
W.  N.  W.  and  at  3.25  crossed  the  shallow  Wady  Khurmet  el- 
Jurf,  which  runs  down  towards  the  right ;  and  then  came  among 
low  hills  of  crumbled  granite.  Beyond  these  there  is  again  an 
open  gravel  tfloyKi  in  some  parts,  before  reaching  the  higher  gra- 
nite clifTs.  At  4  o'clock  we  encamped  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  a  narrow  branch  of  the  same  water-couise,  called  Wady 
edh-Dhaiyikah. 

Fn)in  this  elevated  spot  we  liad  a  commanding  view  out  over 
the  gulf,  the  plain  of  el-*Arabah,  and  the  mountains  beyond. 

Vol.  I.-iri*  i.2&5.2M 
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The  castle  bore  firom  this  point  S.  E.  by  E.  Behind  it  rose  the 
hi^h  mountain  el-Ashhab  ;  and  back  of  this,  out  of  sight,  is  el- 
Hismeh,  a  sandy  tract  surrounded  by  mountains.  But  no  one 
of  our  guides  knew  this  latter  name  as  a  general  appellation  for 
these  mountains.^  At  the  south  end  of  the  Ashhab,  the  small 
Wady  Elteit  comes  down  to  the  sea,  having  in  it  the  ruin  EOsr 
el-Bedawy,  bearing  firom  here  S.  40^  E.  More  to  the  south,  the 
hills  along  the  eastern  coast  are  lower,  having  the  appearance  of 
table  land  ;  while  further  back  are  high  mountains,  and  among 
them  the  long  ridge  en-Nukeirah.  These  extend  &r  to  the  south, 
and  there  take  the  place  of  the  lower  hills  along  the  coast.  North 
of  the  castle  the  large  Wady  el-Ithm  comes  down  steeply  firom 
the  northeast  through  the  mountains ;  forming  the  main  passage 
from  'Akabah  to  the  eastern  desert.  By  this  way  doubtless  the 
Israelites  ascended  firom  the  Red  Sea  in  order  to  '^  compass  Edom,'' 
and  pass  on  to  Moab  and  the  Jordan.  Wady  el-Ithm  now  bore 
E.  1^  S.  while  a  mountain  fiirther  north  called  Jebel  el-Ithm 
bore  E.  1^  N.  Then  a  smaller  Wady  comes  down  named  es- 
Sidr.  To  the  northward  of  this  was  Jebel  esh-Sha'feh,  N.  TO"" 
E. ;  and  still  further  north  our  guides  professed  to  point  out 
Jebel  esh-Bherfih,  bearing  N.  50°  E.  and  separated  from  esh- 
Sha'feh  by  Wady  GhiirQndel.  On  this  point,  however,  we  had 
doubts. 

Friday f  April  6th.  The  bright  morning  presented  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  sea,  shut  in  among  mountains  like  a  lake  of 
Switzerland.  The  eastern  mountains  too  glittered  in  the  sun  ; 
fine,  lofty,  jagged  peaks,  much  higher  than  those  we  were  to 
climb.  We  set  off  at  6  o'clock,  ascending  W.  N.  W.  We  soon 
reached  the  granite  hills,  and  entering  among  them  over  a  low 
ridge,  descended  a  little  to  the  small  Wady  er-Bizkah  at  6.25. 
It  flows  to  the  left  into  the  Musry,  within  sight  a  little  below. 
Passing  another  slight  ridge,  we  reached  Wady  el-Musry  at  6J 
o'clock.  This  is  a  large  Wady  coming  down  from  the  north  ob- 
liquely along  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  running  down  by 
itself  to  the  sea,  which  it  was  said  to  enter  just  north  of  B&s  el- 
Musry.  Our  route  now  lay  up  along  this  valley,  winding  con- 
siderably, but  on  a  general  course  about  northwest.  The  ridge 
upon  the  left  was  of  yellow  sandstone  resting  on  granite ;  while 
on  the  right  was  granite  and  porphyry.  The  scenery  around  was 
wild,  desolate  and  gloomy  ;  though  less  grand  than  we  had  seen 
Already.  At  7  o'clock,  limestone  appealed  on  the  left ;  and  we 
turned  short  firom  the  Musry  towards  the  left,  into  a  narrow 
chasm  between  walls  of  chalk  with  layers  of  flint.     Ten  minutes 

'  See  Burckhardt,  pp.  488,  440.    Yet    TAr  mimeh ;  ms  appears  also  from  Burck* 
the  moantains  adjacent  to  thia  tract  may    hardt,  p.  444.    Laborde,  p.  68.  [218.] 
not  improbably  haye  been  ipoken  of  as 
L  256,  267 
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now  bronffht  us  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  and  difficult  ascent ;  so 
that  this  last  rayino  might  well  be  termed  the  gate  of  the  pass. 
The  ascent  is  called  simply  cn-NOkb|  or  el-'Arnb,  both  signify- 
ing ^*  the  pass  "  up  a  mountain  ;  and  our  guides  knew  no  other 
name.  Tne  road  rises  by  zigzags  along  the  projecting  point  of  a 
steep  ridge,  between  two  deep  ravines.  It  is  in  part  artificial ; 
and  in  some  places  the  thin  layer  of  sandstone  has  oeen  cut  away 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  width  down  to  the  limestone  rock.  Por- 
tions of  this  work  have  probably  been  done  at  the  expense  of 
pious  Mussulmans,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  Haj.  Two 
Arabic  inscriptions  on  the  rock,  one  of  them  at  the  top  of  the  as- 
cent, apparently  record  the  author  of  the  work.  Near  the  top  is 
something  like  a  modem  improyement ;  a  new  road  having  been 
cut  lower  down  on  the  side  of  the  ridee,  rising  by  a  more  gradual 
ascent.  The  whole  road  is  said  by  Makrizi  to  have  been  first 
made  by  Ibn  Ahmed  Ibn  Tuliln,  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  A.  D.  868-84  ■ 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  ascent  at  8  o'clock ;  but 
continued  to  rise  gradually  for  half  an  hour  longer,  when  we  came 
to  R&s  en-Nflkb,  the  proper  "  Head  of  the  Pass."  Here  how- 
ever we  had  immediately  to  descend  again  by  a  short  but  steep 
declivity,  and  cross  the  head  of  Wady  el-Kureikireh  running  on 
south  to  Wady  T&ba',  of  which  it  would  seem  to  be  a  main 
branch.  Ascending  again  along  a  ridge  at  the  head  of  this  val- 
ley, still  on  a  course  W.  N.  W.,  we  had  on  our  right  a  deep 
ravine  called  Wady  er-RiddAdeh,  running  eastward,  a  tributary 
of  the  Musry.  At  9  o'clock  we  finally  reached  the  top  of  the 
whole  ascent,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  high  level  of  the  desert 
above.  During  the  whole  way,  we  had  many  commanding  views 
of  the  gulf  and  of  el-'Arabah  ;  which  latter,  as  seen  firom  this  dis- 
tance, seemed  covered  in  parts  with  a  luxuriant  vesetation.  But 
we  haid  viewed  it  too  closely  to  be  thus  deceived.  The  point  where 
we  now  were,  afibrded  the  last,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  these 
views.  The  castle  of  'Akabah  still  bore  8.  E.  by  E.,  and  the 
mouth  of  Wady  cl-Ithm  E.  by  8.  At  9.25  we  came  to  the  fork 
of  the  roads,  called  MuOlrik  et-Turk,  where  the  Haj  route  keeps 
straight  forwanl,  while  the  road  to  Qaza  turns  more  to  the  right 
The  fonncr,  so  far  as  we  had  now  followed  it,  bears  every  mark 
of  a  great  public  route.  This  pass  is  especially  fiunous  for  its 
difficulty,  and  for  the  destruction  which  it  causes  to  animals  of 
burden.  Indeed  the  path  is  here  almost  literally  strewed  with 
camels'  bones,  and  skirted  with  the  graves  of  pilgrims. 

Having  thus  reached  the  level  of  the  great  western  desert, 
we  left  the  Ilaj  road,  and  setting  our  faces  towards  Oaza  and 
Hebron,  on  a  course  northwest,  we  launched  forth  into  the  *' great 
and  terrible  wilderness."     We  entered  immediately  upon  an  im- 

*  HjJiriBi,  M  dtod  br  BnrckhMtH.  p.  611. 
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mense  plain,  called  E&'a  en-Nakb,  extending  £ur  to  the  west, 
and  apparently  on  bo  dead  a  leyel,  that  water  would  hardly  flow 
along  its  surface.  It  has,  howeyer,  as  we  found,  a  slight 
dedivity  towards  the  W.  and  N.  W. ;  for  on  our  left  was  the 
commencement  of  a  shallow  Wady  called  el-Elhureity,  runm'ng 
off  in  that  direction.  The  plain,  where  we  entered  upon  it,  was 
coyered  with  black  pebbles  of  flint ;  then  came  a  tract  of  indu- 
rated earth ;  and  afterwards  again. similar  pebblea  The  whole 
plain  was  utterly  naked  of  yegetation.  The  desert  howeyer 
could  not  be  said  to  be  pathless ;  for  the  many  camel  tracks 
showed  that  we  were  on  a  great  road.  One  of  the  first  objects 
which  here  struck  our  yiew,  was  the  mirage^  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  beautiful  lake  on  our  left.  We  had  not  seen  this 
phenomenon  in  the  whole  peninsula,  nor  since  the  day  we  left 
Suez ;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  we  eyer  again  had  an  instance 
of  it. 

On  this  high  plain,  we  now  found  ourselyes  aboye  all  the 
peaks  and  hills  through  which  we  had  just  before  ascended. 
We  could  oyerlook  them  all,  and  saw  beyond  them  the  summits 
of  the  eastern  mountains ;  which  the  leyel  of  the  plain,  on 
which  we  were,  seemed  to  strike  at  about  two  thirds  of  their 
altitude.  From  this  and  other  circumstances,  we  judged  the 
eleyation  of  this  plain  to  be  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  aboye  the 
leyel  of  the  gulf  and  el-'Arabah.'  Far  in  the  south,  ridges  of 
high  land  were  yisible ;  and  nearer  at  hand,  at  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  hours,  a  range  of  high  hills  called  Tawfirif  el- 
Bel&d,  running  from  E.  S.  E.  to  W.  N.  W.  the  middle  of  which 
at  9J  o'clock  bore  S.  W.  Further  to  the  right  lay  a  similar 
ridge,  called  TQrf  er-Bukn,  running  in  a  direction  about  from 
8.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  and  highest  towards  the  northern  end, 
which  bore  at  the  same  time  N.  70°  W.  The  Haj  route  passes 
along  at  the  northern  base  of  this  range  ;  and  southwest  of  it 
is  the  well  eth-Themed,  from  which  water  is  obtained  for  the 
carayan.* 

The  plain  we  were  crossing  was  terminated  in  this  part 
towards  the  north  by  a  ridge  of  low  dark-coloured  granite  lulls, 
running  off  W.  8.  W.  which  we  reached  at  11  o'clock.  This 
ridge,  a  similar  one  beyond,  and  the  tract  between,  all  bear  the 

*  According  to  the  barometrical  meas-  ■  Burokhardf  a  Travela  in  Syria,  etc.  p. 

nrements  of  Rossegger,  who  crossed  the  448.    This  mountain  is  the  Dharf  el-Ro- 

desert  from  the  convent  to  Hebron  a  few  kob  of  that  traveller ;   but  although  we 

months  after  us,  the  elevation  of  the  cas-  inquired  much  after  this  name,  we  could 

tie  Nakhl  above  the  sea  is  1496  Paris  feet  not  make  it  out  in  this  form.     His  guides 

This  point  ia  probably  somewhat  lower  were  from  the  desert  east  of  the  'Arubah, 

than  the  plain  in  question.   See  Berghaus'  and  had  perhaps  another  name  or  a  differ- 

Annalen   der  Erdkunde,   etc.    Feb.   und  ent  pronunciation.     RuppeU  gives  it  very 

Miirx,  1839.  p.  429.  corruptly  the  form  Darfurock. 

i.  269, 260 
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immo  of  cl-Humeir&w&t.  Passing  through  those  hiIlS|  our  course 
becamo  N.  N.  W.  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  We  now 
crossed  another  open  plain,  having  at  some  distance  on  our  left 
Wady  el-Khureity.  In  some  of  the  smaller  water-courses  were 
a  few  herbs  and  some  Sey&l  trees.  We  passed  the  next  range 
of  hills  before  noon ;  and  from  it  descended  to  Wady  el-KhOml- 
leh  at  12.10,  a  broad  shallow  depression,  coming  from  the  right 
from  near  the  brow  of  eI«'Arabah,  and  full  of  herbs  and  shrubs. 
Towards  the  left  a  wide  open  tract  of  the  desert  extended 
beyond  the  northern  extrenuty  of  Tflrf  er-Bukn ;  and  through 
this  plain  runs  Wady  Mukdtta'  et-TawArik  after  haying  re- 
ceived the  Khureit^  and  other  Wadvs.  The  MukQtta'  runs  on 
northwesterly  to  jom  the  Jerftfeh,  which  was  continually  spoken 
of  as  the  great  drain  of  all  this  part  of  the  desert.  The 
Khflmlleh  continued  for  a  time  parallel  to  our  route.  The 
smaller  Wadys  were  now  full  of  herbs,  and  gave  to  the  plain 
the  appearance  of  a  tolerable  vegetation,  indicating  that  more 
rain  had  fallen  here  than  further  south  in  the  penmsula.  Far 
in  the  W.  N.  W.  ridges  apparently  of  limestone  hills  were 
visible,  running  from  south  to  north.  At  12^  o'clock  a  small 
Wady  called  el-Erta  crossed  our  path  from  the  right  and  joined 
the  KhQmfleh.  A  low  limestone  ridge  now  lay  before  us,  which 
we  crossed  through  a  gap  at  half  past  one ;  and  came  upon  the 
brood  sandy  Wadv  or  rather  plain  el-'Adhbeh,  descending 
towards  the  left.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  latter  we  en- 
camped at  3  o'clock,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  another  similar 
ridge.  From  this  point  the  high  northern  end  of  TOrf  er-Bukn 
bore  S.  60^  W. 

The  weather  had  been  all  day  cold,  with  a  strong  north 
wind ;  it  was  indeed  the  most  wintry  day  I  had  experienced 
since  entering  Egypt.  Our  Arabs  were  shivering  with  the  cold, 
and  this  induced  us  to  encamp  so  early.  They  kindled  large 
bkizing  fires ;  and  at  night,  as  they  sat  around  them,  the  light 
flashing  upon  their  swarthy  features  and  wild  attire,  the  scene 
was  striking  and  romantic.  The  camels,  like  their  masters, 
crouched  and  crowded  around  the  fires,  and  added  to  the 
picturesque  efiect  of  the  scene. 

The  ^ncral  cliaracter  of  the  desert  on  which  we  had  now 
entered,  is  similar  to  that  between  Cairo  and  Sues ;  vast  and 
almost  unbounded  plains,  a  hard  gravelly  soil,  irregular  ridges 
of  limestone  hills  in  various  directions,  the  mirage,  ami  especially 
the  Wadys  or  water-courses.  On  reaching  this  high  plateau, 
we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  all  these  Wadys  running 
towards  the  northwest  and  not  towards  the  east  into  the  'Arabah, 
as  we  had  ex|>ccted  from  its  near  vicinity.  To  all  this  desert 
our  Arabs  gave  the  general  name  of  et-Tib,  **  Wandering ; '' 
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and  said  that  the  mountain  ridge  which  skirtB  it  on  the  south, 
takes  the  same  name  from  the  desert.' 

This  whole  region,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  a  com- 
plete terra  incognita  to  geographers.  Not  that  travellers  had 
not  already  crossed  it  in  various  directions ;  for  Beetzen  in  1807 
had  gone  from  Hebron  to  the  convent  of  Sinai ;  and  Henniker 
in  1821,  and  Bonomi  and  Catherwood  and  their  jMirty  in  1833, 
had  passed  from  the  convent  to  Gaza.  Yet  there  exists  only  a 
meager  record  of  all  these  journeys,  so  meager  indeed,  that  the 
respective  routes  can  with  difficulty  be  traced.*  M.  Linant  was 
said  also  to  have  visited  some  parts  of  this  desert ;  but  has 
given  no  report.  Burckhardt  likewise  crossed  in  1812  from 
Wady  QhOrflndel  and  the  'Arabah  to  Nflkhl  and  'Ajrdd ;  but 
his  notes  are  here  less  full  than  usual.  Btippell  in  1822  ex- 
plored the  Haj  route  to  'Akabah.'  Of  the  road,  therefore, 
which  we  were  now  to  travel,  there  was  no  report  extant ;  nor 
was  I  aware  until  after  my  return  to  Europe,  tliat  any  portion 
of  it  had  been  followed  by  M.  Callier  in  1834.*  We  felt,  con- 
sequently, that  we  were  in  part  treading  on  new  ground ;  and 
although  we  expected  to  make  no  discoveries,  (which  indeed  the 
very  nature  of  the  country  in  a  measure  forbade,)  yet  we  felt 
it  to  be  due  to  the  interests  of  science,  to  take  note  of  all  that 
offered  itself  to  our  observation.  On  similar  grounds,  I  hope 
to  be  pardoned  by  the  reader,  if  the  account  of  this  journey 
should  appear  perhaps  unnecessarily  minute  and  tedious. 

To  us  the  journey  was  one  of  deep  interest.  It  was  a  region 
into  which  the  eye  of  geographical  science  had  never  yet  pene- 
trated ;  and  which,  as  its  name  implies,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  of  old.  Our  feelings 
were  strongly  excited  at  this  idea  of  novelty,  and  with  the  desire 
of  exploring  this  "great  wilderness;"  so  as  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  there  was  any  thing  here  to  throw  light  on  the 
darkness,  which  hitherto  has  rested  on  this  portion  of  Scriptural 
history.  How  fiir  we  were  successful,  the  reader  will  learn,  not 
from  the  account  of  this  journey  alone ;  but  from  this  in  con- 
nection with  our  subsequent  excursion  firom  Hebron  to  Wady 
Mtisa. 

Saturday^  April  7th.  We  set  off  at  6.10,  and  continuing 
N.  N.  W.  came  in  forty-five  minutes  to  the  top  of  the  low  lime- 

'  The  name  et-Tih  ms  applied  to  thU  p.  25C  aq.     Anindale's  Tour  to  Jerusalem 

deaert,  is  found  in  both  Edrisi  and  Abul-  and   Mount  Sinai,  4to. — Arundale   trav- 

feda ;  who  refer  it  to  the  wanderings  of  elled  in  company  with  Bonomi  and  Gath- 

the  children  of  Israel.     Edrisi  par  Jau-  erwood. 

bert,  I.  p.  860.     Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  ■  Burckhardfs  Travels,  etc.  p.  444  sq. 

KOhler,  p.  4,  et  Addenda.     So  too  Ibn  el-  ROppell's  Reisen  in  Nubion,  p.  241. 

Wardi,  ibid.  p.  170.  ^  See  his  Letter  to  Letronne,  Journal 

*  Seetzen   in   Zaoh's  Monatl.  Corresp.  des  Savans,  Jon.  1836.     I  am  not  awaro 

XVIl.  p.  148  sq.    Henniker's  Notes,  etc.  that  anything  further  has  yet  appeared, 
i.  262.  '^A^ 
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Btono  ridgo  before  mentioned.  Here  another  Bimilar  prospect 
opened  on  our  view.  Before  us  lay  an  almost  level  plain,  cov- 
ered with  pebbles  and  black  flints ;  beyond  which,  at  a  mat 
distance,  a  lone  conical  mountain  appeared  directly  ahead,  at 
tlio  base  of  which,  it  was  said,  our  road  would  pass.  This 
mountain  is  called  Jebel  'ArAif  en-N&kah ;  and  standing  almost 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  it  forms  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark for  the  traveller.  It  here  bore  N.  by  W.,  and  our  course 
was  directed  towards  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  little 
deviation.  We  could  see  low  ridges  extending  from  it  both  on 
the  eastern  and  western  sides.  That  towards  the  east,  at  first 
low,  becomes  aflcrwards  higher,  and  terminates  at  the  eastern 
end  in  a  blufi*  called  el-Mdkr&h.  This  latter  is  not  very  far  from 
Wady  el-'Arabah,  as  we  saw  at  a  later  period.  At  the  foot  of 
this  blufi*,  our  Ambs  said,  is  a  spring  of  good  living  water,  called 
esh-Sheh&beh  or  Sheh&blyeh. 

In  crossing  the  plain  above  mentioned,  we  had  on  our  right 
a  range  of  low  hills  running  from  south  to  north,  terminating  in 
a  low  round  mountain  called  cs-Suweikeh,  which  at  8  o'clock 
bore  N.  E.  ^  £.,  and  again  at  10  o'clock  £.  8.  E.  These  hills, 
and  the  ascending  slope  towards  the  brow  of  el-'Arabah,  pre- 
vented our  seeing  the  mountains  east  of  the  great  valley,  either 
now  or  afterwards,  except  occasionally,  and  then  very  indistinct- 
ly.' On  our  left  the  plam  extended  almost  to  the  horizon,  where 
a  low  range  of  mountains  (already  mentioned)  run  northward 
from  near  Tdrf  cr-Bukn,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hours 
from  our  path.  For  these  our  Arabs  knew  no  other  name  than 
et-Tih.*  They  said,  this  range  formed  the  dividing  line  between 
the  desert  on  the  east,  drained  by  the  Jerftfeh,  which  runs  to  the 
'Arabah ;  and  the  more  western  desert,  drained  by  the  great 
Wady  el-'Arlsh  running  down  to  the  Mediterranean. 

At  9.10  we  were  opi)osite  Buweikeh,  bearing  east,  and  twenty 
minutes  later  crossed  Wady  el-Qhaidherah,  here  coming  from 
the  southwest,  but  aflerwaitls  sweeping  round  to  the  northwest 
and  again  crossing  our  i>ath  to  join  the  JerAfeh.  We  passed  it 
the  second  time  at  10.40  running  northwest,  where  it  continued 
ibr  some  distance  on  the  left  {)araUel  to  our  road.  At  111-  o'clock 
we  found  in  it,  near  our  path,  a  small  pool  of  rain  water  in  a 
deep  gully.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  watenng  places  of  the  Aralw 
in  these  |»art8 ;  and  fn)m  the  number  of  camels  and  flocks, 
which  come  here  to  drink,  the  water  had  acquired  a  strong 
smell,  and  was  anything  but  inviting.     Yet  as  we  had  found 

*  AroorrIin|(  to  BurckhaHt,  who  crcmt^  OMmaUiii,  on  •  oovtm  lovanit  TOrf  vr- 
this  df^m  in  1H12,  Jrb«l  eiuSiiwrikeh  Rnka.  Trarelt  io  Sjrw,  He  pp.  444^S. 
Um  •if(ht  hnar<  or  mnm  distant  from  *  Th^  wouhl  wen  to  b»  t^  oontlno*- 
Ib*  l>row  of  ch(»  'Arahah.  Il<»  piM^  tion  of  th*  rM|c«  which  fnrtbfv  aoalh 
at  the  di«Ui>c«  of  two  huun  north  vt  thit    Bnickhai^dt  oalto  al-O^Mh ;  p.  449. 
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no  water  on  the  way,  nor  were  likely  to  meet  with  any  for  two 
or  three  days  to  comey  the  water  skins  were  filled  amid  the 
drinking  of  camels,  goats,  and  dogs.  We  were  thus  detained 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  This  Und  of  puddle  is  called  GhQ- 
dhir.  A  few  tufts  of  grass  were  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  pool, 
the  second  time  we  had  seen  grass  since  leaving  the  region  of  the 
Nile.  Beyeral  yeir  old  Tttlh  trees  were  also  scatter^  around. 
We  found  here  a  &w  Arabs  of  the  Haweit&t,  stragglers  from  the 
party  which  had  passed  'Akabah  a  few  days  before.  They  had 
charge  of  several  milch  camels  with  their  young ;  and  seemed  te 
have  lingered  behind  their  party  on  account  of  these.  We  were 
amused  at  the  staid  and  sober  demeanour  of  the  young  camels. 
Instead  of  the  frisky  playfulness  and  grace  of  other  youiur  ani- 
mals, they  had  all  the  cold  gravity  and  awkwardness  of  their 
dams. — ^From  this  point  the  cliflf  el-MOkrfih  bore  N.  N.  E. 

Leaving  the  pool  at  noon,  we  soon  saw  Wady  el-Jerftfeh 
upon  the  left,  with  many  low  tsees,  running  for  a  time  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Ghaidherah.  The  two  unite  not  far  below,  in 
sight  of  the  road.  At  half  past  one,  we  reached  the  Jerfifeh, 
here  coming  firom  the  8.  S.  w .  and  flowing  off  nearly  northeast 
towards  el-' Arabah,  which  it  enters  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  bluff 
el-MOkr&h.  It  was  said  to  rise  &r  to  the  south,  near  the  north- 
em  ridge  of  Jebel  et-Tlh,  and  passes  along  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  ridge  Tdrf  er-Bu^,  apparently  between  that  mountain 
and  the  ridge  Taw&rif  el-Belfid ;  receiving  on  the  east  all  the 
Wadys  we  had  crossed,  and  others  in  like  manner  from  the 
west.'  Indeed  it  is  the  great  drain  of  all  the  long  basin  between 
the  'Arabah  and  the  ridges  west  of  TOrf  er-Rukn,  extending 
from  Jebel  et-Tih  on  the  south  to  the  ridge  between  Jebel  'Araif 
and  el-Mtlkrfih  on  the  north.  The  Jerafeh  exhibits  traces  of  a 
large  volume  of  water  in  the  rainy  season ;  and  is  full  of  herbs 
and  shrubs,  with  many  Sey&l  and  TOrfa  trees.  At  some  distance 
from  our  path  on  the  right,  rain  water  is  found  in  holes  dug  in 
the  ground,  which  are  called  Emshfish.*  We  were  greatly  struck 
at  the  time  with  the  singular  conformation  of  this  region,  on 
the  supposition  that  all  the  waters  of  this  basin  should  be  carried 
so  far  to  the  north,  in  order  again  to  flow  through  the  'Arabah 
southwards  to  the  Bed  Sea.    We  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 

'  According  to  Lord  Prndhoe's  notes,  may  be  doubts,  after  aO,  whether  it  does 

the  JerAfeh  is  five  mod  a  half  hours  from  not  pass  west  of  Turf  er-Rukn. 
Wady  Ghnreir  on   a    southeast    course,         '  This  seems  to  be  the  place  Tisited  by 

From  Burckhardt    it    appears    that  the  Burckhardt  ;    p.  447.      The  Wady  Leh- 

north  end  of  TQrf  er-Rukn  is  three  and  a  yftneh  which  he  mentions,  is  a  tributary  of 

half  hours  eastward  of  the  same  Wady  the  JerJfeh,  entering  it  from  the  south, 

Ghureir ;   pp.  448,  449.     Our  map  was  and  lying  wholly  to  the  right  of  our  road, 

constructed  according  to  these  data ;  but  The  other  route  from  *Akabah  passes  along 

exhibits  the  Jer&feh  as  thus  making  a  it  for  some  distance. 
Yeiy  large  bend  towards  the  east.    There 
L  265,266 
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this  ooald  well  take  place,  without  leaving  more  traces  of  a 
water-course  in  the  latter  valley  near  'AkabiUL  It  was  not  until 
after  several  weeks,  and  upon  a  different  journey,  that  we  ascer- 
tained the  real  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  countrv  continued  still  of  the  same  character.  At  3 
o^dock  we  passed  Wady  el-Qhubey,  running  E.  N.  E.  to  the  JerAfeh. 
Another  tributary  of  the  same,  Wady  Batlih&t,  followed  half  an 
hour  beyond.  In  this  latter  on  the  riffht  of  the  road,  is  rain 
water  collected  in  pits  called  Themll^  Another  half  hour 
brought  us  to  the  top  of  a  gravelly  ascent,  from  which  we  had  a 
view  of  a  more  broken  tract  of  country  before  us.  Hitherto  the 
desert  had  consisted  of  wide  plains,  often  covered  with  pebbles 
and  flints,  with  low  ridges  and  few  undulations,  and  the  Wadys 
slightlv  depressed  below  the  general  level.  The  whole  region 
thus  far  was  the  very  picture  of  barrenness ;  for  not  a  particle 
of  vegetation  exists  U|)on  it,  except  in  the  Wadys  ;  and  in  these 
we  Imd  found  the  herbage  and  the  few  trees  increasing  as  we 
advanced,  indicating  a  better  supply  oi  rain.  The  tract  now 
before  us  was  more  uneven  and  liilly ;  and  the  valleys  deeper, 
with  much  loose  sand.  A  somewhat  steep  descent  brought  us 
to  the  broad  sandy  Wady  el-GhadhAghidh,  which  drains  the 
remainder  of  this  region  between  the  Jerfifeh  and  el  Mokrfih. 
and  carries  its  waters  eastward  to  the  Jer&feh.  We  encamped 
in  this  Wady  at  4}  o'clock,  near  its  northern  side. 

The  weather  this  day  was  again  cold  and  cheerless.  During 
the  afternoon  several  showers  of  rain  rose  from  the  southwest  and 
west,  and  i)as8ed  along  the  horizon  towards  Syria.  At  2|  o'clock 
wo  too  had  a  considerable  shower,  and  several  slighter  ones  after- 
wards. This  was  the  first  rain  of  any  consequence  that  I  had 
seen  since  leavini;  Alexandria.  It  was  grateful  to  us  in  itself ; 
and  also  as  showing  that  we  were  approaching  Palestine,  where 
the  latter  rains  sometimes  continue  till  this  season,  and  usually 
come  from  the  southwest. 

Our  guides  of  the  'Amr&n  proved  to  be  a  very  different  sort 
of  men  fmrn  our  Tawarah.  They  were  lazy  sood-for-nothing 
fellows  ;  and  wc  soon  learned  to  place  no  confidence  in  them, 
nor  in  their  word,  except  so  far  as  their  assertions  tallied  with 
other  evidonco.  Acconling  to  them,  none  of  the  'AmrAn,  not 
even  the  Khoikhs,  can  read  ;  it  being  considered  disgraceful  for 
a  Beilawy  to  loam  to  read  ;  very  few  also  know  how  to  pray. 
The  'Aniran,  th<>y  said,  are  dividc<l  into  five  clans,  viz.  el-Os- 
bAny,  el-IIunioitly,  cr-Uilbi  y,  el-Humfidy,  and  el-Ffldhly.  The 
present  head  Slieikh  over  the  whole  is  named  el-MakbOl.  None 
of  the  trilw  have  horses,  except  the  Sheikh  ;  and  he  only  four 
or  five.     This  fuct  shows  that  their  country  is  a  desert.'     The 
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'Amrfin  and  Haweit&t  are  leagued  tribes.  The  right  of  pastai^ 
age  in  a  given  region  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  tribe 
inhabiting  thQ  tract :  bat  any  foreign  tribe  that  chooses,  may 
come  in  and  pasture,  and  go  away  again,  without  asking  per^ 
mission.  In  this  way  bands  of  the  Haweitfit  (as  we  had  seen) 
were  now  migrating,  for  the  season,  to  the  southern  borders  of 
Palestine. — If  any  one  steals,  the  loser  takes  from  the  thief  an 
article  of  equal  or  greater  value,  and  deposits  it  with  a  third 

Eerson.  The  thief  is  then  summoned  to  trial ;  and  if  he  refuses, 
e  forfeits  the  thing  thus  taken  from  him.  The  judges  are  not 
always  the  Sheikhs  ;  other  persons  may  exercise  this  office.  If 
a  person  slays  another,  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  is 
entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  camels,  or  to  the  life  of  one  equal 
to  the  deceased.^ 

The  following  are  the  Wadys  and  springs  known  to  our 
guides,  running  down  into  el-'Arabah  from  the  western  moun- 
tain. They  are  all  small,  except  the  Jerfifeh ;  and  all  the  foun- 
tains are  living  water.  Beginning  from  the  south,  the  first  is 
d-Hendia  with  sweet  water;  then  d-OhUdydn  (Ezion?)  with 
brackish  water ;  esh-Sha'ib  with  a  road  ascending  through  it ; 
d-Beydneh  with  the  most  direct  road  from  'Akabah  to  Gaza ; 
d-Jerd/eh  nearly  opposite  mount  Hor ;  d-  Weibeh  ;  d-KkUrdr. 
With  the  last  three  we  became  better  acquainted  at  a  later 
period  ;  of  the  others  we  learned  nothing  more. 

Sunday f  April  8th.  We  remained  all  day  encamped.  The 
morning  was  clear  and  cold  ;  the  coldest  indeed  which  we  at  any 
time  experienced  ;  the  thermometer  having  fallen  at  sunrise  to 
35*^  F.  The  day  became  also  windy  ;  so  that  we  were  somewhat 
incommoded  in  our  tent  by  the  drifting  sand.  Our  Arabs  had  a 
visit  from  some  of  the  Haiwut,  who  are  the  possessors  of  all  this 
eastern  part  of  the  desert ;  and  afterwards  from  several  of  the 
party  of  the  Haweit&t  whom  we  had  seen  the  day  before.  We 
obtained  from  them  camel's  milk  for  our  tea,  and  found  it  richer 
and  better  than  that  of  goats. 

Our  Arabs  bought  of  their  visitors  a  kid,  which  they  killed 
as  a  ^'  redemption  "  (Arabic  Fedu)y  in  order,  as  they  said,  that 
its  death  might  redeem  their  camels  from  death  ;  and  also  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  prosperity  of  our  journey.  With  the  blood  they 
smeared  crosses  on  the  necks  of  their  camels,  and  on  other  parts 
of  their  bodies.  Such  sacrifices  are  frequent  among  them.  This 
mark  of  the  cross  we  supposed  they  had  probably  imitated  from 
their  neighbours,  the  monks  of  Sinai ;  or  perhaps  they  only  made 
it  as  being  one  of  the  simplest  marks, 

by  inqairing  after  the  animals  which  a         '  Compare   the   similar  traits  of   law 
tribe  possessed,  we  were  always  able  to     amoug  the  Taworuh,  p.  140-142  above, 
nscertoin  the  nature  of  their  country, 
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Monday  J  April  Wi.  Boon  after  retiring  to  rest  last  night, 
we  had  quite  a  little  alarm.  For  two  or  tl:^  dars  a  lean  half 
starred  Arab  dog,  probably  from  the  Haiw&t  or  HaweitAt,  had 
attached  himself  to  our  carayan,  and  like  his  masters  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  Komeh  and  his  kitchen.  About  11  o'clock, 
when  I  was  already  sound  asleep,  this  dog,  himself  half  wolf,  be- 
gan to  bark.  This  was  an  indication  that  some  strange  person 
or  animal  was  near  us  ;  and  we  remembered  the  barking  of  old 
'Aid's  dog,  the  night  before  Burckhardt  and  his  party  were  at- 
tacked by  robbers.  In  the  present  case  it  might  be  some  prowl- 
ing hysBua  ;  or  some  of  our  visitors  of  yesterday,  looking  around 
for  an  opportunity  of  thieving  ;  or  it  might  be  also  a  party  of 
armed  robbers  from  beyond  the  'Arabah.  We  had  heard  indeed 
at  'Akabah,  that  two  tribes  of  that  region,  the  Beni  Sdkhr  and 
the  HejAya,  were  at  war  with  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  et-Tih, 
often  committing  robberies  in  the  'Arabah  itself,  and  sometimes 
extending  their  marauding  expeditions  into  the  western  desert ; 
and  it  was  not  impossible,  tliat  we  might  now  be  threatened 
with  a  visit  of  this  nature.  Our  Arobs  were  evidently  alarmed* 
They  said,  if  thieves,  they  would  steal  upon  us  at  midnight ; 
if  robbers,  they  would  come  down  upon  us  towards  morning. 
AU  proposed  and  promised  to  watch  during  the  whole  night ; 
and  we  also  thought  it  best  to  sit  up  in  turn.  But  we  heard 
nothing  further  ;  and  the  morning  found  us  undisturbed.  One 
of  our  'AmrAn  guides  professed  afterwards  to  have  found  the 
tracks  of  a  hyiena  not  far  from  the  tent ;  or  the  alarm  may  very 
probably  have  proceeded  from  a  thief,  who  withdrew  at  the  bark- 
ing of  the  dog.  We  now  took  the  poor  do^  into  more  favour ; 
he  proved  a  faithful  guanl,  and  continued  with  us  all  the  way  to 
Jerusalem.  But  his  Bcdawy  habits  were  too  strong  to  be  over- 
come ;  and  he  vanished  as  we  entered  the  city. 

We  were  again  ui)on  our  way  at  5}  o'clock,  ascending  by  a 
small  bmnch  Wady,  called  Raudh  cl-HOmArah,  through  a  tract 
of  undulating  country,  of  limestone  formation  like  all  this  desert, 
and  covered  with  black  flints  and  pebbles.  At  7  o'clock  we  came 
out  of  this  Wady  and  up  a  low  ascent  to  a  small  plain,  crossing 
the  heads  of  several  more  Ridhdn  or  dry  brooks  of  the  same  name. 
At  this  place,  two  or  three  years  before,  a  robbery  had  been  com- 
mitted  by  a  |)arty  of  the  HejAya,  one  of  the  tribes  *'from  the 
rising  sun,"  on  a  caravan  of  the  'Amrfin.  They  fell  upon  the 
caravan  as  it  was  encamped  at  night,  seising  the  plunder  and 
taking  the  lives  of  one  or  two. 

Our  n>a«l  now  k^l  over  a  most  desert  tract  of  swelling  hills, 
covered  in  like  nuuinor  with  black  flints ;  our  courM  being  still 
N.  by  W.  towardR  Jebel  'Arftif.  At  7.20  the  cliff  el-MokrAh 
bore  N.  E.  while  the  western  end  of  its  high  ridge  bore  north. 
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Ten  minutes  further  on,  the  road  finom  'Akabah  through  Wady 
Beyftneh  fell  into  outb  finom  the  right  At  7.40  we  croflsed  a 
Wady  running  off  to  the  right  to  Wady  el-Ghddhfighidh  and 
80  to  el-'Arabah.  Ascending  again  slightly  to  a  small  plateau, 
we  came  immediately  upon  the  water-died,  or  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  waters  of  el-'Arabah  and  those  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  former  drained  off  by  the  Jer&feh,  and  the  latter  by  the  great 
Wady  el-'Arish.  At  no  great  distance  on  our  left  were  low 
chalky  cliflfs  of  singular  form,  apparently  spurs  from  the  ridges 
we  had  before  seen  in  that  direction.  Descending  a  little,  we 
immediately  struck  and  crossed  Wady  el-Haikibeh  at  8  o'clock, 
here  running  towards  the  northeast,  but  sweeping  round  again 
afterwards  to  the  northwest,  so  that  our  path  crossed  it  a  second 
time  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  full  of  shrubs.  We 
now  continued  along  its  side  N.  N.  W.  until  a  quarter  past  nine 
o'clock,  and  then  left  it  running  to  join  the  Eureiyeh,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Wady  el-'Arlsh.  Just  beyond  this  Wady  were  the 
chalky  cli£Bs  aboye  mentioned ;  and  as  we  left  them  behind,  other 
low  ndges  appeared  on  our  left  at  different  distances  of  five,  ten, 
or  fifteen  mues.  We  now  rode  over  another  barren  flinty  tract, 
with  a  few  small  Bidh&n  running  towards  the  Haikibeh.  In 
some  spots  we  found  very  small  tufts  of  grass  springing  up 
among  the  pebbles,  the  effect  of  recent  rains.  Our  guides  said, 
that  in  those  years  when  there  is  plenty  of  rain,  grass  springs  up 
in  this  way  aU  over  the  face  of  the  desert.  In  such  seasons, 
they  said,  the  Arabs  are  kings.  At  10  o'clock  a  path  went  off 
to  the  right  leading  to  some  wells  of  sweet  water  called  el- 
M&yein,  lying  in  a  direction  N.  by  E.  in  the  mountains  beyond 
Jebel  'Arfiif.  This  path  passes  to  the  right  of  'Arfiif,  over  the 
low  part  of  the  ridge  extending  east  from  that  mountain  ;  and 
falls  again  into  our  road  further  on. 

We  reached  Wady  el-Kureiyeh  at  10.10,  coming  down  from 
near  the  ridge  of  el-Mtlkr&h,  which  was  now  not  far  off.  Here  a 
it)und  mountain  on  our  left  called  Jebel  Ikhrimm  bore  W.  by  N. 
The  Kureiyeh  bends  around  and  passes  at  the  northern  base  of 
this  hill;  and  further  west,  about  half  a  day's  journey  from 
the  point  where  we  crossed,  there  are  in  it  pits  of  rain  water, 
Emslidsh,  forming  a  station  on  the  great  road  from  the  convent 
to  Gaza. — Another  similar  flinty  tract  now  succeeded,  called 
Hemfidet  et-'Anaz,  over  which  our  course  was  N.  N.  W.  A 
clayey  Wady  called  Abu  Tin  followed  at  12.50 ;  and  another, 
the  deep  bed  of  a  torrent,  el-KhOrdizch,  at  half  past  one ;  both 
running  southwest  into  the  Kureiyeh.  The  country  now  became 
open  quite  to  the  base  of  Jebel  'Ardif  en-N&kah,  which  had  so 
long  been  our  landmark.  The  mountain  is  of  a  conical  form, 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  high,  consisting  of  limestone  thickly 
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■tiewed  with  flints.  At  a  distance  it  seems  wholly  isolated ;  the 
low  ridges,  which  extend  from  it  east  and  west,  being  there  over- 
looked. That  on  the  east,  as  has  been  said  already,  connects 
with  higher  ridges  further  on,  and  terminates  in  the  bloff  el- 
M&kr&h;  while  that  on  the  west  continues  lower  and  more 
broken.  The  'Ar&if  forms  a  striking  object,  as  thus  seen  in  the 
middle  of  the  mightj  waste.  It  is  mdeed  a  hu^  bulwark,  ter- 
minating the  open  desert  on  this  part,  and  formmg  the  outwork 
or  bastion  of  a  more  mountainous  tract  beyond. — At  2^  o'clock 
a  Wady  came  down  directly  from  the  mountain,  (here  half  an 
hoar  or  more  distant,)  bearing  the  same  name,  'Ariif,  and  pass- 
ing on  W.  S.  W.  to  the  Kureiyeh.  Under  one  of  its  low  banks 
tfaM9  corpse  of  a  man  had  been  recently  half  buried,  and  a  few 
stones  placed  around ;  some  of  the  toes  and  a  few  rags  were  yis- 
iUe;  and  our  Arabs  said  the  hyssnas  would  soon  devour  the 
body. 

Proceeding  on  the  same  course  N.  N.  W.  we  came  at  3 
o'clock  to  the  top  of  the  low  ridse,  running  out  west  from  Jebel 
'Ar&if  Here  we  could  look  back  over  the  desert  tract  we  had 
just  crossed,  bounded  on  the  south  by  low  hills  at  a  gpreat  dis- 
tance, the  whole  of  it  drained  by  the  Kureiyeh  into  Wady 
el-'Arish.  Before  us  was  another  plain,  extending  into  the 
mountains  towards  the  right,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
line  of  higher  hills  about  two  hours  distant.  From  this  point 
in  our  road,  Jebel  'Arfiif  bore  N.  70^  E.  about  a  mile  distant. 
Jebel  Ikhrimm  bore  west,  being  separated  from  the  ridge  on 
which  we  etood  only  by  Wady  el-Kureiyeh.  At  a  much  greater 
distance  in  the  W.  N.  W.  appeared  a  high  and  longer  mountain 
called  Yelck ;  and  more  to  the  right,  about  N.  N.  W.  another 
called  el-Ilelul.  Both  these  last  were  said  to  be  beyond  Wady 
d-'Arish. 

A  ffhort  and  steep  descent  now  brought  us  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  bed  of  Wady  el-Mftyein  or  el  Ma'em,  which  flowing  along 
the  northern  base  of  Jebel  'Ar&if  and  the  ridge  farther  west 
goes  to  unite  with  the  Kureiyeh.  It  has  its  head  far  up  among 
the  mountains  on  the  right ;  and  in  it  are  the  wells  of  the  same 
name  already  mentioned.  Its  bed  bears  evident  traces  of  a 
large  volume  of  water ;  and  the  flat  plain  beyond  is  much  cut  up 
by  its  torrents.  The  be<l  of  the  Wady  and  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  plain  are  covered  with  stones,  some  quite  large,  apparently 
brought  down  by  the  waters  from  the  mountains.  Crossing  the 
plain  on  a  course  north,  we  encamped  at  half  past  4  o'clock  at 
the  f(K)t  of  the  line  of  hills  which  bound  it  on  this  side ;  Jebel 
'ArAif  l>earinj5  fn)m  our  tent  8.  55**  E.  in  full  view,  about  three 
miles  (liHtnnt.  On  this  plain  comes  in  the  mad  from  the  con- 
vent to  Cfazn,  which  passes  by  'Ain  and  eth-TbeoMd. — Our  tent 
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was  pitched  near  a  shallow  water-course  running  off  to  Wady 
el-M&yein^  full  of  herbs  and  shrubs  like  most  of  the  Wadys  we 
had  passed^  and  affording  fine  pasture  for  the  camels.  Among 
the  shrubs  of  the  desert,  the  Betem  or  broom  was  particularly 
abundant,  and  of  a  laiger  size  than  we  had  before  seen  it 

We  had  now  left  the  country  of  the  Haiw&t,  and  entered 
that  of  the  southern  Tiy&hah.  Here  too  ends  the  region  or 
desert  of  the  Tih,  through  which  we  had  been  travelling  ever 
since  we  left  the  'ArabaL  The  territory  of  the  Haiw&t  com- 
mences, as  we  have  seen,  at  the  northern  ridge  of  Jebel  et-Tlh ; 
and  extends  northwards  along  and  adjacent  to  the  'Arabah  as 
£Eir  as  to  the  mountains  'Ardif  and  el-MQkr&h ;  where  the  high 
ridge  between  rises  like  a  wall  and  forms  a  boundary  on  this  side. 
On  the  west  of  this  tribe  lies  the  country  of  the  TiyAhah,  also 
extending  from  Jebel  et-Tih  through  the  middle  of  the  desert 
northwards  beyond  that  of  tlio  Ilaiw&t,  to  the  vicinity  of  Gasa 
and  Beersheba.  The  Tiy&hah  are  divided  into  the  Beneiy&t 
and  the  Sukeirlit.  Still  Airtlier  west  are  the  Ter&bin,  dwelling 
from  the  mountains  near  Suez  to  the  region  of  Gaza;  their 
main  body  being  found  not  &r  distant  from  the  latter  place. 
This  tribe  is  the  strongest  of  all,  and  is  closely  leagued  with  the 
TiyAhah. 

The  mountainous  district  north  of  Jebel  'Ar&if  and  el-MOk- 
r&h,  and  between  el-'Arabah  and  the  Tiyfthah,  is  inhabited  by 
the  'Azftzimeh,  who  are  in  close  alliance  with  the  former  tribe, 
and  sometimes  pasture  within  their  territory.  Still  further  north 
along  the  Ghdr,  are  the  Sa'idtn  or  Sa'idiyeh,  the  Dhull&m,  and 
the  Jeh&lin ;  the  latter  dwelling  between  Hebron  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  Our  guides  mentioned  also  the  names  of  the  Sawftrikeh, 
the  Jeb&r&t,  and  the  Hen&jireh,  as  living  in  the  same  region ; 
respecting  whom  we  learned  notliing  further,  and  heard  of  them 
no  more. — The  above,  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  are  all  the 
Arab  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  western  desert. 

We  had  now  become  so  far  acquainted  with  the  general  fea- 
tures of  this  region,  as  to  perceive  the  reason,  why  all  the  roads 
leading  across  it  from  'Akabah  and  fh)m  the  convent  to  Hebron 
and  Gaza,  should  meet  together  in  one  main  trunk  in  the  middle 
of  the  desert.  The  whole  district  adjacent  to  the  'Arabah,  north 
of  Jebel  'Ar&if  and  el-MOkrdh,  as  has  been  said,  is  mountainous  ; 
and  is  composed,  as  we  afterwards  found,  of  steep  ridges  running 
mostly  from  east  to  west,  and  presenting  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  the  passage  of  a  road  parallel  to  the  'Arabah.  In  con- 
sequence, no  great  route  now  leads,  or  ever  lias  led,  through  tliis 
district ;  but  the  roads  from  'Akabah,  whicli  ascend  from  Wady 
el-' Arabah  and  in  any  degree  touch  the  high  plateau  of  the  desert 
south  of  el-Mnkrfih,  must  necessarily  curve  to  the  west,  and 
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pasaing  around  tho  base  of  Jcbel  'Arftif  el-Nftkah,  continue  along 
the  western  side  of  this  mountainous  tract 

We  felt  assured,  therefore,  that  we  were  now  upon  the  ancient 
Soman  road|  as  marked  upon  the  Peutinger  Tables,  leading 
across  this  desert  from  'Akabah  to  Jerusalem ;  whether  it  as- 
cended from  the  'Arabah  by  the  route  we  had  followed ;  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  kept  along  the  'Arabah  for  a  time  and  then 
ascended  through  Wady  Bcy&neh.  We  inquired  yery  minutely 
after  the  names  of  Rasa  (Qerasa)  and  Qypsaria,  the  first  stations 
marked  on  the  ancient  road,  and  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ; 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  anything  corresponding  to  them.  Of 
the  other  stations,  still  north  of  us,  Lysa,  Eboda,  and  Elusa,  as 
also  Beershcba,  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  a  better  account ; 
for  our  guides  had  already  spoken  of  a  Wady  Luss&n,  of  ruins 
called  'Abdeh  and  KhOlasah,  and  of  wells  at  BIr  es-Seba'. 

In  respect  to  the  route  of  the  Israelites  in  approaching  Pales- 
tine, we  here  obtained  only  the  conviction,  that  they  could  not 
have  passed  to  the  westward  of  Jebel  'Ar&if ;  since  such  a  course 
would  have  brought  them  directly  to  Beersheba,  and  not  to 
Kadesh,  which  latter  city  lay  near  to  the  border  of  Edom.^ 

Tuesday,  April  lOih,  Mounting  at  5|  o'clock,  we  ascended 
the  line  of  hills  immediately  before  us,  by  a  very  stony  path, 
reaching  the  top  in  twenty-five  minutes.  We  found  the  ridge  to 
be  broad  ;  though  we  began  soon  to  descend  graduallv  through 
a  small  Wady.  On  our  right  and  towards  Uke  northeast  was 
now  a  mountainous  tract;  consisting  of  steep  limestone  ridges 
running  parallel  to  each  other  from  east  to  west  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  terminating  towards  the  west  in  steep 
bluffs.  Our  course  was  still  N.  by  W.  parallel  to  the  end  of 
these  blufis,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  through  a  low- 
er and  more  open  region.  Before  us  was  another  large  Wady 
running  west,  and  then  another  line  of  hills  lower  than  the  blufis  ; 
and  such  continued  to  be  the  make  of  the  land  for  the  greater 

Eart  of  the  day.  At  6.35  we  came  down  upon  Wady  LumAn,  a 
mad  plain  swept  over  by  torrents  descencung  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right,  and  flowing  to  Wady  el-'ArlsL  Our  guides 
knew  of  no  foimtain  or  water  in  this  vallev ;  nor  of  any  ruins. 
The  name,  however,  and  perhaps  the  position,  corresponds  to 
Lysa,  a  station  on  the  Roman  road,  lying  according  to  Rennell 
about  fifty-five  geographical  miles  from  Allah  ;•  from  which  place 
we  had  now  travelled  about  thirty  hours  by  a  longer  route.  The 
ancient  road  could  only  have  been,  like  ours,  a  caravan  path  ; 

■  Nam.  20,  ]  n.  l«nt  to  about  IS  boon  wHh  cmiMU     Fitiai 

•  rocnparmt  (teoffr.  of  Weitern  Ai4a,  I.  Wadj   LoMiii,   boir«T«r,   to    Eboda,    w« 

p.  92.— It  i«  mnrkcd  in  th«  rrncinger  T»-  fomid  ocljr  14  boani 

blcs  at  48  IL  M.  tooOi  of  Ll»oda,  oqvlvA. 
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and  Lyfla  and  the  other  places  marked  upon  it  further  south, 
wore  very  probably  mere  stations,  with  a  guard  and  a  few  tents 
or  huts,  and  without  water  except  as  supplied  from  cisterns  or  from 
a  distance.  On  our  left,  just  as  we  reached  the  plain,  were  a  few 
remains  of  rude  walls  and  foundations,  which  we  regarded  at  the 
time  as  marking  only  the  site  of  a  former  Arab  encampment, 
liut  from  the  many  similar  remains  which  we  afterwards  saw 
along  the  road,  I  am  now  inclined  to  suppose,  that  they  may 
liavo  belonged  to  the  substructions  of  Lysa. 

Wo  were  fifteen  minutes  in  crossing  this  plain,  and  at  6.50  en- 
tered upon  another  tract  of  undulating  hilly  country,  which  in- 
dcMxl  might  almost  be  called  mountainous.  A  path  went  off  on 
the  right,  leading  to  some  rain  water  in  the  rocks  at  the  head  of 
Wady  Jerdr ;  fiuling  into  our  road  again  further  on.  In  a  few 
minutes  more,  the  path  from  the  fountain  Mfiyein,  which  left 
ours  yesterday,  came  in  from  the  right.    We  here  entered  a  largo 

Iilain,  or  basin,  drained  by  a  water-course  near  the  middle,  with 
is  branches,  called  Wady  el-Muzeiri'ah,  running  southwest  to 
the  LussAn.  This  we  reached  at  a  quarter  past  seven.  This 
whole  basin  was  full  of  shrubs  and  vegetation,  and  seemed  capa- 
ble of  tillage.  Indeed,  in  several  spots  we  saw  traces  of  rude 
ploughing ;  and  were  told,  that  in  years  of  rain  the  Arabs  are 
aocustomed  to  plough  and  sow  here.  A  thin  meager  grass  was 
springing  up  in  various  places.  Such  spots  as  these  we  had  not 
soon  or  hoard  of,  since  passing  Wady  QhQrQndel  on  the  gulf  of 
Huue.  In  all  the  region  of  the  Tawarah,  the  'Amrdn,  and  the 
lluiwftt,  there  are  none. 

We  now  ascended  along  a  narrow  Wady  to  the  top  of  another 
sloping  parallel  ridge,  on  which  we  came  out  at  8  o'clock.  Ve- 
getation continued  quite  to  the  summit,  consisting  of  shrubs  and 
thin  tufts  of  slender  grass.  This  point  commands  a  wide  view 
over  a  broad  open  tract  of  country  on  the  left  and  towards  the 
northwest,  extending  apparently  to  the  mountains  Yelek  and  el- 
llol&l,  broken  in  some  parts  by  low  limestone  ridges  and  liills  of 
ohalk ;  while  on  our  right  the  precipitous  chalky  cliffs  of  the 
mountainous  district  continued.  Through  the  plain  before  us, 
jiassed  down  Wady  JerOr.  But  the  weather  was  now  so  hazy, 
that  we  were  unable  to  see  the  country  so  distinctly  as  we  wished ; 
eHi>ecially  the  distant  mountains.  Around  us  vegetation  seemed 
more  abundant ;  and  camels  were  at  pasture  on  our  left,  belong- 
ing to  the  Haweit&t  who  had  passed  on  a  few  days  before.  Here 
H&lim,  one  of  our  'Amriin  guides,  went  on  ahead  of  our  caravan, 
and  lay  down  to  sleep.  On  our  coming  up,  we  found  him  with 
a  large  scratch  on  his  face  and  a  slight  cut  on  his  shoulder,  whicli 
he  said  had  been  given  him  by  two  Arabs,  who  fell  upon  him 
while  asleep,  and  trieh  to  rob  him  of  his  dagger  and  cloak.  We 
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doubted  the  tnith  of  this  part  of  his  stoiy  ;  for  he  was  an  im- 
pudent blackguard,  and  very  likely  to  get  into  a  quarreL 

We  reached  the  bed  of  Wady  Jertbr  at  9  o'clock,  coming  fiom 
the  mountains  on  our  right  and  running  west  to  the  'AiidL  Our 
guides  knew  of  no  water  in  it  above  or  below,  (except  the  rain 
water  among  the  rocks  near  its  head,  as  already  mentioned,)  nor 
of  any  cultivation  ;  though  Tuweileb  and  others  had  crossed  it 
further  down  near  its  mouth.'  Our  path  now  ascended  very 
gradually,  and  at  9.55  again  descended  throu^  a  narrow  Wady, 
where  we  found  a  little  rain  water  standing  m  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom,  of  which  the  guide  and  dog  drank  together.  Indeed,  in 
several  Wadys  both  yesterday  and  to-day,  we  had  seen  traces  of 
running  water  from  the  late  rains.  At  10^  o'clock,  we  passed  a 
limestone  ridge  of  some  hei^t  by  a  gap.  Here  we  had  our  last 
view  of  Jebel  'Ar&if,  bearing  S.  by  E.  From  this  point  our 
course  became  N.  N.  E.  for  the  remainder  of  the  da/.  Half  an 
hour  later  we  came  upon  three  broad  and  shallow  water-courses, 
full  of  the  shrub  Retem,  uniting  below  and  called  Wady  es- 
Sa'idftt,  which  runs  down  to  join  the  JAifeh  before  us.  This 
latter  valley  followed  at  11.50,  very  broad  and  full  of  posture ; 
coming  from  the  E.  8.  E.  where  are  many  spots  in  it  tilled  and 
sown  by  the  Tiyfthah.  It  passes  on  to  the  'Arish  ;  having  no 
water  known  to  our  guides.  In  it,  on  our  left,  many  camels 
were  browping,  belonging  to  the  main  body  of  our  new  friends 
the  HaweitAt,  who  hod  passed  us  near  'Akabah. 

After  another  hour  a  slight  ascent  brought  us  out  upon  a  high 
stony  plain ;  while  our  course  was  bringing  us  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  mountains  on  our  right.  At  1.10  we  came  upon  Wady 
Abu  Retem&t,  a  wide  plain  with  shrubs  and  Betem  ;  beyond 
which  a  limestone  ridge  of  some  height  stretched  from  the 
eastern  mountains  far  to  the  west,  having  in  it  several  gaps  and 
passes.  We  soon  came  close  to  the  mountain  on  our  right,  and 
tx^n  to  ascend  gradually  through  a  Wady  with  many  herbs, 
coming  down  from  the  northeast  mto  Abu  Ketem&t,  and  form- 
ing a  wide  pass  between  the  mountain  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ridge  just  mentioned.  Beyond  the  eastern  mountain  at  some 
distance  is  a  large  fountain  with  sweet  running  water,  named 
'Ain  el-Ku(leirat,  but  more  usually  called  simply  el-'Ain.* 
From  it  a  Wady,  also  called  el-'Ain,  runs  off  towards  the  north, 

■  Tbo   nnniA   /rri2r   in  Armhio  corrw-  landt,  JCidfB,  md  Hdt>d  bT  Irim  m  KaJnh 

pofMb  to  the  Hebrew  Gernr ;  ImsC  neither  Buhml    H«  ehrioimkj  mam  cnA  Um  bmm 

Um  pneition  nor  the  chAfMrter  of  thii  W».  KA^t  hj  miMndtrftendii^  ft-Kudnr^t^ 

dj  ttHoiit*  the  mppoMtioo  of  its  kwlng  Um  Um  omim  of  Um  trib«  who  wmler  mi  Uiit 


le  with  the  (termr  of  SrripCare.     This     foontebi.     Tbart^  b   ae  oOmt  fawidaUoo 

rnurh  iKarrr  to  (ima,  in  the  count!/ 

be    I'hiiitCinei,   ftod   wm  Ttrj   lettiU. 
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and  sweeping  round  northwest  through  a  tract  of  open  country, 
goes  to  join  the  'Arish.  A  path  went  oif  from  our  road  at  1^ 
o'clock,  leading  to  the  wells  el-Birein,  lymg  a  little  to  the  right 
of  our  way,  hfdf  a  day's  journey  from  this  spot.  We  reached 
the  top  of  the  pass,  which  is  everjrwhere  sprinkled  with  herhage, 
at  2  o'clock.  It  opens  out  upon  a  large  gravelly  plain  or  basin, 
thickly  covered  in  many  parts  mth  shrubs  and  coarse  herbage, 
and  having  in  other  parts  tracts  of  naked  sand.  Here  the  line 
of  the  eastern  mountains  abruptly  retires ;  the  plain  extends 
up  far  to  the  right ;  and  is  shut  in  on  the  east,  south,  and  west, 
by  limestone  hiUs. 

Crossing  the  plain  for  twenty  minutes,  we  came  to  several 
pits  of  bluish,  brackish  water,  dug  a  few  feet  deep  in  a  bed 
of  blue  clay,  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  coarse  bulrushes 
and  rank  vegetation.  Only  one  pit  had  water  in  it  at  the  time. 
Here  we  stopped  for  half  an  hour  ;  watered  the  camels,  which 
seemed  thirsty ;  and  filled  some  of  the  water-skins.  To  do 
this  the  more  quickly,  Tuweileb's  boy  went  down  naked  into 
the  water,  and  handed  it  up  in  our  leathern  bucket.  These 
wells  lie  in  a  shallow  Wady  called  el-Kusaimeh,  which  rises  in 
the  plain  and  runs  oflf  W.  N.  W.  among  the  western  hills. — 
From  this  spot  the  northern  end  of  Jcbel  el-Heldl  beyond 
Wady  el-'Aiish  bore  N.  80°  W.  The  same  seen  from  Wady 
el-Jaifeh  at  11.50  bore  N.  65°  W.  The  opening  by  which 
Wady  el-'Ain  leaves  the  mountains,  bore  from  here  southeast. 
The  bed  of  this  Wady  passes  across  the  plain  to  the  eastward 
of  the  wells,  and  then  sweeps  around  to  the  northwest. 

Leaving  the  wells  at  2.50  we  ascended  gently  among  low 
chalky  hills  for  half  an  hour ;  when  we  again  descended  gradu- 
ally, and  passing  two  or  three  small  Wadys,  came  upon  Wady 
el-'Ain,  here  running  to  the  left  through  a  wide  gravelly  plain 
with  occasional  tracts  of  sand,  thinly  covered  in  this  part  with 
shrubs  and  herbage.  We  reached  the  deep  gully  which  forms  its 
water-course,  at  4  o'clock;  and  found  it  bordered  with  grass, 
daisies,  and  other  small  flowers,  most  refreshing  to  the  eye  after 
so  long  an  abstinence.  Indeed,  we  had  found  to-day  more  vege- 
tation in  the  desert,  than  before  in  all  the  way  from  Egypt. 
This  Wady,  as  we  have  seen,  comes  from  el-'Ain,  the  fountain 
above  mentioned,  by  a  circuitous  course ;  and  continues  on  to 
join  Wady  el-'Arish.  Further  down,  a  Wady  enters  it  from  the 
left,  having  in  it  bradrish  water  called  el-Muweilih,  forming  a 
station  on  the  western  road  from  the  convent  to  Qaza. 

After  crossing  the  water-course,  we  came  upon  a  broad  tract 
of  tolerably  fertile  soil,  capable  of  tillage,  and  apparently  once 
tilled.  Across  the  whole  tract  the  remains  of  long  ranges  of  low 
stone  walls  were  visible,  which  probably  once  served  as  the  divi- 
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sioDS  of  caltivaicd  fields.  The  Arabe  call  them  d-Maseiri'&t, 
'^  little  plantations."  We  afterwards  saw  many  such  walls, 
which  obviously  were  not  constructed  by  the  present  race  of  Arab 
inhabitants ;  but  must  be  referred  back  to  an  earlier  neriod. 
We  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  site  of  ruins  in  this  yalley ;  it 
may  have  been  tilled  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  place  not  fiir 
remote.  We  encamped  at  4.25  upon  the  plain.  On  its  northern 
tide  rose  a  swelling  ridge  of  considerable  elevation,  with  several 
sharp  chalky  peabi ;  tlio  most  prominent  of  which  was  called 
BAs  es-Serftm.  Towards  the  east,  mountains  were  visible  only 
at  a  distance. 

The  country  through  which  we  had  passed  to-day,  though  in 
itself  barren  and  desolate  in  the  extreme,  yet  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  rains  presented  the  appearance  of  a  less  frightful 
desert  Some  ffrass,  a  few  flowers,  more  frequent  herbs  and 
shrubs,  and  a  tew  faint  traces  of  tillage,  were  to  us  agreeable 
novelties ;  tlie  more  grateful,  as  they  gave  promise  of  better 
things  to  come. 

WcdncMlay^  April  Wih.  The  morning  was  bright  and 
beautiful ;  and  we  set  off  at  5|  o'clock  in  hi^h  spirits,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  to-day,  not  indeed  Arab  habitations,  but  the 
more  interesting  remains  of  the  dwellings  of  former  generations. 
Our  guides  had  promised  to  take  us  to  a  place  with  ruins,  not 
far  from  our  path,  which  they  knew  only  by  the  name  of  'Aiyeh  ; 
but  which  Tuweileb  said  was  also  called  'Abdek  Our  course 
lay  first  across  the  plain  N.  E.  by  N.  and  our  main  route  con- 
tinued in  this  direction  all  day.  On  both  sides  of  the  way 
patches  of  wheat  and  barley  were  seen  ;  their  deep  green  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  nakedness  around.  We  saw  many 
such  |)atclie8  m  the  course  of  the  day ;  but  they  were  mosUy 
stunted  and  poor,  in  consequence  of  the  litUe  rain.  The  plain 
now  became  a  gradual  acclivity  ;  and  following  up  a  brood 
Wady,  or  tract  covered  with  herbs,  we  came  out  at  6.40  on  a 
smaller  high  circular  plain,  surrounded  by  chalky  hills,  which  from 
a  distance  appear  like  mountain  peaks.  This  plain  is  about  a 
mile  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  shrubs.  One  of  the  hills,  a 
chalky  cone  on  the  southwest,  is  the  R^  es-Serftm  seen  yester- 
day. It  is  so  called  from  Wady  es-6erdm  of  which  this  plain  is 
the  head,  and  which  issues  from  it  on  the  opposite  or  northeast 
part.  On  this  plain  comes  in  the  great  western  road  from  the 
convent  of  Binai  to  Qaza ;  the  different  routes  over  Jebel  et- 
Tlh,  by  the  two  passes  er-Rftkineh  and  el-Mureikhy,  having 
united  long  l)efore  reaching  this  point.  Thus  all  the  roads 
across  the  dcBort  were  now  combincxl  into  one  main  trunk,  and 
continued  so  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

We  crossed  tlie  plain ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  7  o'clock  en- 
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tered  and  descended  Wady  es-Ser&m.  The  desert  began  to  as- 
sume a  gentler  aspect.  The  Ser&m  spread  out  further  down  into 
a  wide  plain,  with  shrubs  and  grass  and  patches  of  wheat  and 
barley,  looking  almost  like  a  meadow.  A  few  Arabs  of  the 
'Az&zimeh  were  pasturing  their  camels  and  flocks.  The  country 
around  became  gradually  still  more  open,  with  broad  arable  val- 
leys separated  by  low  swelling  hills.  Qrass  increased  in  the 
valleys,  and  herbs  were  sprinkled  over  the  hills.  We  heard  this 
morning,  for  the  first  time,  the  songs  of  many  birds,  and  among 
them  the  lark.  I  watched  the  little  warbler  rising  and  soaring 
in  his  song ;  and  was  inexpressibly  delighted.  On  reaching  the 
plain,  we  sent  two  Arabs  mth  a  camel  over  the  hills  on  the 
right  to  the  wells  Btrein  for  water,  with  directions  to  overtake 
the  party  again  in  the  course  of  the  day.  At  8  o'clock,  leaving 
our  servants  and  camels  to  continue  in  the  direct  route  to  Bu- 
haibeh,  where  we  were  to  encamp,  we  ourselves  with  the  drome- 
daries and  three  Arabs  turned  on  the  road  towards  the  left  of  a 
low  range  of  hills,  in  order  to  visit  the  ruins  of  'Aujeh  or  'Abdeh. 
In  half  an  hour,  travelling  about  north,  we  came  upon  a  low 
ridge,  commanding  a  view  out  over  a  boundless  plain  or  slightly 
undulating  tract  towards  the  east,  often  sandy,  but  everywhere 
sprinkled  with  shrubs  and  herbs  like  a  Wady.  The  Ser&m  ex- 
pands into  this  plain,  as  do  also  Wady  cl-Birein  from  the  south, 
and  Wady  el-Hoflr  from  the  southeast.  The  water-course  of  the 
Ser&m  keeps  along  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain  beneath  the 
hills  on  which  we  now  were.  We  here  struck  a  track  coming 
from  Wady  es-Serftm  on  the  right  and  going  off  to  Gaza ;  but  it 
was  not  the  usual  Gaza  road.  We  soon  left  it,  and  turning 
more  to  the  right,  saw,  at  three  quarters  past  8,  tlie  ruins  on  a 
hill  north. 

Descending  along  a  little  Wady,  we  struck  the  water-course 
of  the  Ser&m  at  9  o'clock,  still  running  north  along  the  base  of  tlie 
low  hills  which  continue  to  skirt  tlie  plain  on  this  side.  Here  we 
came  upon  the  remains  of  walls  similar  to  those  we  had  seen  near 
Wady  el-'Ain,  apparently  once  enclosing  fields  or  gardens,  along 
the  tract  overflowed  by  the  torrent  during  the  rainy  season.  At 
flrst  these  walls  were  slight,  but  became  thicker  and  more  solid 
as  we  advanced.  Most  of  them  are  two  or  three  feet  tliick,  and 
double ;  the  faces  being  laid  up  very  neatly  with  round  stones 
from  the  torrent,  and  the  middle  filled  in  with  gravel.  Some, 
built  across  the  water-course,  are  six  or  eight  feet  thick,  foiming 
a  solid  dam  ;  and  were  doubtless  intended  to  regulate  the  flow- 
ing and  distribution  of  the  water.  In  some  of  the  walls,  the 
sides  are  perpendicular;  in  others  sloping;  and  occasionally  the 
round  stones  are  broken  to  a  face.  At  9.10  the  water-bed  of 
Wady  el-Birein  came  in  across  the  plain,  and  gave  its  name  to 
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the  whole.  Five  minaies  fbrther  on  was  a  Ok&dir  or  pool  of 
fain  water  in  its  bed,  and  another  just  below.  This  point  was 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant  from  the  hill  with  ruins. 
Here  we  dismounted,  and  turned  up  a  little  Wady  ooming  in 
from  the  west,  to  visit  the  ruin  of  a  square  tower  of  hewn  stone 
on  its  southern  bank  Near  by  it  the  foundations  of  houses 
were  visible  ;  and  many  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  pottery 
were  strewn  around.  On  the  north  side  of  the  little  Wadyi  op- 
posite the  tower,  is  a  deep  cavern  in  the  limestone  hill,  ^p^ 
rently  once  a  quarry,  with  pillars  left  to  support  the  roof  From 
it  the  materials  for  the  neighbouring  buildings  were  probably 
taken.  It  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length  ;  and  nas  been 
apparently  inhabited,  perhaps  hj  the  Arabs ;  as  fragments  of 
pottery  were  scattered  m  it.  It  is  now  the  resort  of  multitudes 
of  pigeons,  which  flew  out  in  a  cloud  as  we  entered. 

The  principal  ruins  are  situated  on  a  hill  or  rocky  ridge, 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  running  out  like  a  pro- 
montory towards  the  east  from  the  elevated  land  on  our  left,  and 
overlooking  the  broad  plain  in  front ;  while  the  bed  of  the  tor- 
rent sweeps  in  a  deep  channel  close  around  its  end.  On  this  hill 
two  ruins  were  conspicuous,  resembling  the  fortresses  of  an  aero* 
polis.  As  we  approached,  there  was  on  our  left  apparently  an 
ancient  reservoir,  which  received  its  water  from  the  hills  above. 
Here  we  found  Arabs  with  their  camels  and  goats  at  pasture  ; 
they  proved  to  be  a  family  of  the  Tawarah,  who  had  wandered 
off  thus  far  from  their  home.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
we  found  the  southern  base  and  slope  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
buildings  of  hewn  stone,  thrown  toother  in  utter  confusion,  and 
showing  this  to  have  been  the  mam  site  of  the  ancient  town. 
Among  these  we  noticed  several  columns  and  entablatures.  On 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  westernmost  building,  near  the  middle 
of  the  ridge,  proved  to  be  a  Qreek  church,  fronting  towards  the 
east,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  of  pro- 
portional breadth.  The  walls  are  still  in  great  part  standing, 
built  of  hewn  stone  apparently  from  the  neighbouring  quarry, 
and  of  good  workmansnip.  The  arched  recess  or  pliuw  of  the 
altar  was  yet  visible,  with  a  similar  smaller  recess  on  each  side 
quite  entire.  In  the  western  part  was  a  side  chapel  with  two 
or  three  smaller  rooms.  The  space  within  the  walls  was  strewn 
with  broken  columns  and  entablatures. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  further  east,  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ridge,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  or  castle  ;  a  large 
parallelogram  likewise  built  of  hewn  stone  from  the  quarry. 
The  length  of  the  enclosure,  of  which  the  walls  are  still  stand* 
ing,  is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  from  east  to  west.  On 
the  eastern  end  there  would  seem  to  have  been  another  and  per« 
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haps  stronger  part  of  the  fortress,  extending  a  hundred  feet  fur- 
ther quite  to  the  brow  of  the  precipice.  TUs  part  is  now  wholly 
destroyed ;  and  of  the  larger  enclosure  no  portion  is  covered 
over.  The  entrance  was  from  the  west,  by  a  fine  arched  portal 
now  broken  at  the  top.  We  looked  here,  as  well  as  in  the  church, 
for  inscriptions  ;  but  without  success.  At  the  eastern  end,  be- 
yond the  present  wall,  but  within  the  circuit  of  the  smaller  for- 
tress, is  a  very  deep  cistern,  capable  of  holding  several  hundred 
hogsheads  ;  and  further  on,  near  the  extreme  point  of  the  rock, 
a  well  about  one  hundred  feet  deep,  now  dry.  The  bottom  of 
this  well  for  some  sixty  feet  is  wholly  sunk  in  the  solid  rock  ; 
while  the  top,  for  about  forty  feet,  is  walled  up  eight  feet  square 
with  hewn  stones  in  an  uncommonly  good  style  of  masonry.  An 
arch  was  formerly  thrown  over  the  top,  which  is  now  broken 
down.  The  walls  of  the  smaller  part  of  the  fortress  included 
both  the  cistern  and  well.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  imme- 
diately below  this  point,  is  another  well  about  forty  feet  deep, 
walled  up  in  the  same  manner. — On  the  east  of  the  water-course 
of  Wady  el-Birein  are  also  ruins  of  buildings  ;  and  the  walls  of 
fields,  similar  to  those  we  saw  at  first,  extend  far  out  into  the 
plain. 

From  the  castle  the  direction  of  the  wells  Birein  was  pointed 
out  about  S.  by  E.  Further  to  the  east  the  water-course 
of  Wady  el-Haf  ir  comes  down  across  the  plain  ;  and  uniting 
with  that  of  Wady  el-B!rein  just  north  of  the  castle,  gives  its 
name  to  the  whole.  It  then  runs  oflf  northwest  to  join  Wady 
el-Abyad. 

We  had  no  doubt  at  the  time,  nor  have  I  any  now,  that 
these  were  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Eboda  or  Oboda,  a  city  men- 
tioned only  by  Ptolemy,  and  marked  on  the  Peutinger  Tables  as 
lying  on  the  Roman  road  twenty-three  Roman  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Elusa ;  equivalent  to  nine  hours  with  camels  at 
the  usual  rate  of  travel.  We  were  afterwards  eight  hours  in 
passing  from  these  ruins  to  the  site  of  Elusa,  at  a  rate  more 
rapid  than  usual ;  so  that  the  correspondence  is  here  sufficiently 
exact ;  and  the  name  of  'Abdeh,  which  the  spot  still  bears,  is 
decisive.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  importance  and  of  great 
strength.  The  large  church  marks  a  numerous  Christian  popu- 
lation ;  though  Eboda  is  nowhere  mentioned  among  the  episco- 
pal cities.  It  is  rare  also  to  find  in  the  desert  a  fortress  of  such 
extent,  and  built  with  so  much  care.  But  the  desert  has  reas- 
sumed  its  rights ;  the  intrusive  hand  of  cultivation  has  been 
driven  back  ;  the  race  that  dwelt  here  have  perished  ;  and  their 
works  now  look  abroad  in  loneliness  and  silence  over  the  mighty 
waste.* 

*  See  note  XXIIL  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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We  loft  the  ruins  at  10^  o'clock.  Just  as  we  were  mount- 
ing our  camels,  one  of  the  'Azfisimeh,  who  was  pasturing  in  the 
Ticinitj,  came  up  and  scolded  our  guides  most  violently  for 
bringing  Christians  to  view  his  country.  Our  course  lay  N.  B. 
by  E.  across  the  plain  to  regain  our  former  road.  The  character 
01  the  desert  began  to  change,  and  became  more  and  more  sandy 
as  we  advanced.  We  struck  the  route  at  a  quarter  past  noon  ; 
and  fell  in  again  with  our  acquaintances,  the  HaweitAt,  who 
were  now  goine  the  same  road.  We  soon  passed  by  their  cara- 
van, and  saw  them  no  more. 

During  this  time  we  were  exposed  to  a  violent  sirocco,  which 
continued  till  towards  evening,  resembling  the  Khamsin  of  Egypt. 
The  wind  had  been  all  the  morning  northeast,  but  at  11  o'clock 
it  suddenly  changed  to  the  south,  and  came  upon  us  with  vio- 
lence and  intense  heat,  until  it  blew  a  perfect  tempest.  The 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  fine  particles  of  sand,  forming  a 
bluish  haze ;  the  sun  was  scarcely  visible,  his  disk  exhibiting 
only  a  dun  and  sicklv  hue  ;  and  the  glow  of  the  wind  came  upon 
our  (aces  as  from  a  burning  oven.  Often  we  could  not  see  ten 
rods  around  us ;  and  our  eyes,  ears,  mouths,  and  clothes,  were 
filled  with  sand.  The  thermometer  at  12  o'clock  stood  at  88''  F. 
and  had  apparently  been  higher  ;  at  2  o'clock  it  had  fiEdlen  to 
76^,  although  the  wind  still  continued. 

We  kept  on  our  way,  proceeding  among  sand-drifts,  the 
ground  in  spots  being  white  with  broken  snail-shells  ;  and  began 
to  descend  verv  gradually  towards  Wady  el-Abyad.  At  12.50 
there  were  again  walls  of  fields,  marking  an  extensive  enclosure. 
At  1  o'clock  we  came  to  an  Arab  cemetery,  with  a  rude  heap  of 
stones,  called  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  el-'Amry,  whom  the  Arabs 
never  mention  without  a  curse.  A  ridiculous  story  of  Arab 
superstition  is  attached  to  this  tomb.  There  seemed  also  to  be 
the  foundations  of  a  village  or  the  like,  connected  with  the  said 
fields.  Close  by  is  the  bed  of  Wady  cl-Abyad,  running  to  the 
left  into  the  'Arish  ;  it  was  said  to  be  the  last  Wady  on  our 
route,  that  joins  the  latter  valley.  The  region  is  here  all  sand  ; 
and  we  now  passed  among  swelling  hills,  which,  though  of  sand, 
were  yet  covered  to  the  top  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  like 
the  valleys  and  plains ;  all  greener  than  before,  and  indicating 
our  approach  to  a  land  of  rain.  Among  these  hills  we  passed  at 
half  {M&st  two  through  a  large  basin,  the  head  of  a  Wady  called 
Nehiyeh,  running  oflF  west  to  Wady  el-Abyad.  Here  we  over- 
took our  two  men  with  a  load  of  good  water  from  el-Birein. 
They  rejwrted  that  the  wells  were  four  instead  of  two ;  all 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  deep,  walled  up  with  hewn  stone,  and 
containing  living  water.  The  plain  beyond  the  weUs,  they  said, 
was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Arabs. 
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We  overtook  the  rest  of  our  party  not  long  after,  and  soon 
b^an  to  descend  gradually  towards  the  head  of  Wady  er-Buhai- 
bek  The  tempest  continued  unabated,  although  the  burning 
glow  had  in  part  passed  away.  As  we  crossed  a  plain  slightly 
descending  towards  the  northeast,  there  were,  at  3.20,  traces  of 
walls  and  former  fielda  Ten  minutes  further  brought  us  to  the 
entrance  of  Wady  er-Buhaibeh,  which  runs  from  the  plain 
towards  the  northeast.  Here  is  the  fork  of  the  two  main  roads 
leading  to  Qaza  and  Hebron.  We  encamped  at  3|  o'clock  in 
the  Wady,  which  is  at  first  narrow,  lying  between  hiUs  of  gentle 
acclivity. 

The  tempest  now  seemed  to  have  reached  its  greatest  fuiy, 
and  had  become  a  tornado.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  we  could  pitch  our  tent,  or  keep  it  upright  after  it  was 
pitched.  For  a  time  the  prospect  was  dreadAil ;  and  the  storm 
m  itself  was  probably  as  terrific,  as  most  of  those  which  have 
given  rise  to  tne  exaggerated  accounts  of  travellers.  Yet  here 
was  no  danger  of  life ;  though  I  can  well  conceive  that  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  as  where  a  traveller  is  without  water  and  is 
previously  feeble  and  exhausted,  such  a  ^^ horrible  tempest''  may 
well  prove  fataL  Most  of  our  Arabs  Covered  their  &ces  with  a 
handkerchief,  although  we  were  travelling  before  the  wind. 
After  5  o'clock  the  wind  fell;  the  air  became  less  obscure;  a 
breeze  sprung  up  firom  the  northwest,  which  soon  purified  the  at- 
mosphere, restored  the  sun  to  his  splendour,  and  brought  us  a 
clear  and  pleasant  evening,  with  a  temperature  of  66^  F.  It 
was  no  little  labour  to  free  ourselves  from  the  casing  of  sand  in 
which  we  were  enveloped. 

We  had  not  been  told  of  ruins  at  this  place,  or  only  in  gen- 
eral terms  ;  and  were  therefore  the  more  surprised  to  find  hero 
also  traces  of  antiquity.  In  the  valley  itself,  just  at  the  left  of 
the  path,  is  the  ruin  of  a  small  rough  building  with  a  dome, 
built  in  the  manner  of  a  mosk ;  it  was  obviously  once  a  Wely  or 
tomb  of  a  Muhammedan  saint.  On  the  right  of  the  path  is  a 
confused  heap  of  hewn  stones,  the  remains  of  a  square  building 
of  some  size,  perhaps  a  tower.  On  the  acclivity  of  the  eastern 
hiU  we  found  traces  of  wells ;  a  deep  cistern,  or  rather  cavern, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  used  as  such ;  and  a  fine  circular 
threshing  floor,  evidently  antique.  But  on  ascending  the  hill  on 
the  left  of  the  valley,  we  were  astonished  to  find  ourselves  amid 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  citv.  Here  is  a  level  tract  of  ten  or 
twelve  acres  in  extent,  entirely  and  thickly  covered  over  with 
conftised  heaps  of  stones,  with  just  enough  of  their  former  order 
remaining,  to  show  the  foundations  and  form  of  the  houses,  and 
the  course  of  some  of  the  streets.  The  houses  were  mostly 
small,  all  solidly  built  of  bluish  limestone,  squared  and  often 
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hewn  on  the  exterior  surface.  Many  of  the  dweUings  had  each 
its  cistern,  cut  in  the  solid  rock ;  and  these  still  remained  quite 
entire.  One  mass  of  stones  larser  than  the  rest,  appeared  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  church,  from  the  fragments  of  columns  and  en- 
tablatures strewed  around.  Another  large  mass  lay  further  to 
the  north,  which  we  did  not  visit  There  seemed  to  haye  been 
no  public  square,  and  no  important  or  large  public  buildings ; 
nor  could  we  trace  with  "certainty  any  city  walls.  We  sought 
also  in  vain  for  inscriptions.  Once,  as  we  fudged  upon  the  spot, 
this  must  have  been  a  city  of  not  less  than  twefve  or  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  Now,  it  is  a  perfect  field  of  ruins,  a 
scene  of  unutterable  desolation ;  across  which  the  passing  stran- 

fer  can  with  difficulty  find  his  way.  Multitudes  of  lizards  were 
riskly  and  silently  gliding  among  the  stones ;  and  at  eyening, 
as  we  sat  writing,  the  screechings  of  an  owl  were  the  only  sound 
to  break  in  upon  the  death-like  stillness. 

These  ruins  have  apparently  been  seen  by  no  former  travel- 
ler ;  and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  we  stumbled  upon  them. 
The  place  must  anciently  have  been  one  of  some  note  and  im- 
portance ;  but  what  city  could  it  have  been  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion, which  after  lon^  inquiry,  and  with  the  best  aid  from  the 
light  of  European  science,  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  answer.  The 
name  er-Ruhaibeh  naturally  suggests  the  Hebrew  Jtehoboth^  one 
of  Isaac's  wells  in  the  vicmity  of  Qerar ; '  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  but  a  well,  and  there  is  no  mention  in  Scrip- 
ture or  elsewhere  of  any  city  connected  with  it.  Here,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  city,  but,  it  would  seem,  no  well ;  the  inhab- 
itants having  been  apparently  supplied  with  rain  water  by 
means  of  cisterns.  The  position  of  Isaac's  well,  too,  appears  to 
have  been  much  further  north,  and  between  Gerar  and  Beershe- 
ba,  where  he  was  residing.  But  these  ruins  are  a  large  eight 
hours  distant  from  Beersheba ;  and  not  in  the  direction  of  Qerar. 
No  town  of  this  name  is  spoken  of  in  all  this  region ;  and  I  am 
still,  after  many  years,  unable  to  solve  the  mystery.* 

The  ruined  Wely  above  mentioned  seems  to  indicate,  that 
the  place  was  inhabited,  or  at  least  frequented,  down  to  a  period 
considerably  later  than  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 


As  Ruhailieh  is  the  great  point  from  which  the  roads  across 
the  desert,  after  having  been  all  united,  again  diverge  towards 
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Oaza  and  Hebron,  the  present  is  a  fit  occasion  for  bringing 
together  all  that  remains  to  be  said  of  these  routes  and  of  the 
region  further  south.  We  travelled  the  road  from  this  point  to 
Hebron,  a  journey  of  two  days,  which  is  described  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  Oaza  (Arabic  QhOzzeh)  was  said  to  be  only  one  day 
distant  from  Buhaibeh,  though  it  must  be  a  very  long  day's 
journey.  Our  guides  knew  of  no  ruins  on  the  way ;  and  only  of 
one  place  of  any  note,  called  Nott&r  Abu  Sfim&r,  where  the 
Arabs  have  magazines  of  grain. 

From  'Akabah  to  Hebron  and  Gaza,  one  road  passes  along 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  great  Wady  el-'Arabah,  and 
ascends  from  it  to  the  high  western  plateau  by  several  passes,  not 
far  from  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  These  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  describe  at  a  later  period.  From  'Akabah  to  Buhai- 
beh  there  are  two  roads  for  a  part  of  the  way ;  one,  the  route  we 
travelled;  and  the  other,  keeping  for  some  time  along  the 
'Arabah,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  then  ascending 
through  Wady  el-Bey&neh  to  join  our  road  before  reaching  Jebel 

From  the  convent  of  Sinai,  (and  consequently  also  from 
Ttlr,)  three  roads  cross  by  the  three  great  passes  of  Jebel  et-Tih, 
and  unite  before  reaching  Buhaibeh.  The  easternmost  is  the 
road  passing  by  el-'Ain  and  also  by  the  well  eth-Themed,  west 
of  the  mountain  TOrf  er-Bukn ;  and  falling  into  our  route  at 
Wady  el-M&yein  near  Jebel  'Ar^.  The  middle  road  crosses 
the  Tih  by  the  pass  el-Murcikhy ;  and  the  western  one  by  the 
pass  er-B^kineh.  These  unite  before  reaching  the  Haj  route ; 
and  fiEdl  into  our  road  on  the  circular  plain  at  the  head  of  Wady 
es-Ser^Lm,  about  one  day's  journey  from  Buhail)eh.  This  united 
route  passes  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  fortress  Noklil 
on  the  Haj  road ;  six  hours,  according  to  Seetzen's  information.^ 
A  branch  route,  however,  from  both  the  passes,  goes  off  by  way 
of  Nukhl,  and  £Edls  in  again  further  north ;  but  this  increases 
the  distance  one  day's  journey.  From  the  convent  to  Buhaibeh 
is  reckoned  nine  days'  journey  on  all  the  direct  roads ;  and  by 
way  of  Nokhl,  ten  days.  The  middle  route,  across  the  pass  el- 
Mureikhy,  is  the  one  most  commonly  travelled  by  the  Tawarah ; 
though  Tuweileb  was  acquainted  with  them  alL 

These  roads,  it  will  be  seen,  aU  lie  to  the  eastward  of  Wady 
el-'Arish ;  the  westernmost  crossing  that  Wady  from  west  to 
east,  not  far  above  Jebel  Ikhrimm.  But  another  branch  keeps 
on  from  that  point  to  Gaza,  along  the  western  side  of  the 
'Arish,  crossing  it  much  further  down,  and  leaving  Buhaibeh 
at  some  distance  on  the  right.     This  would  seem  to  be  the 
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route  taken  by  the  pflgrimsy  who  trayelled  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  from.  Qaza  to  Mount  SinaL 

The  above  are  all  the  roads  we  heard  of,  across  the  desert, 
from  south  to  north.  But  an  important  road  leads  from  Cairo 
hj  way  of  'Ajr(id  to  Hebron,  and  falls  into  our  route  at  the 
head  of  Wady  es-Serdm,  before  reaching  BuhaibeL — A  few 
days  before  we  passed,  Lord  Prudhoe  had  also  trayelled  directly 
from  NOkhl  to  Wady  M(isa,  and  kindly  furnished  us  with  the 
notes  of  his  route. 

The  notices  thus  collected  by  us  for  the  first  time  from  the 
Arabs,  together  with  our  own  observations  and  Burckhardt's. 
route  in  1812,  furnished,  so  far  as  1  know,  the  only  topographi- 
cal details  as  yet  g^ven  to  the  public,  respecting  the  great  desert 
north  of  Jcbel  et-Tih  and  the  Haj  route ;  exceptmg  a  very 
brief  account  by  Bussegger  of  his  journey  from  the  convent  to 
Hebron  a  few  months  af^r  we  had  passed.  The  details  are  em- 
bodied in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume.' 

From  a  comparison  of  all  these  notices,  it  appears,  that  the 
middle  of  this  desert  is  occupied  by  a  long  central  basin,  ex- 
tending from  Jebel  et-Tih  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
descending  towards  the  north  with  a  rapid  slope,  and  drained 
through  all  its  length  by  Wady  el-'Arish,  which  enters  the  sea 
near  the  place  of  the  same  name.  West  of  this  basin,  other 
Wadys  run  by  themselves  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  east  of 
the  same  central  basin  is  another  similar  and  parallel  one,  be-, 
tween  it  and  the  'Arabah,  (the  two  being  separated  by  the  chain 
el-'Ojmeh  and  its  continuation,)  extending  from  the  Tih  nearly 
to  Jebel  'Araif  and  cl-MQkr&h,  and  drained  throughout  by  the 
Wady  cl-Jerdfeh ;  which  liaving  its  head  in  or  near  the  Tih, 
empties  into  the  'Arebah  not  far  from  el-HOkrAh.  North  of  this 
last  basin,  the  tract  between  the  'Arabah  and  the  basin  of  tho 
'Arish,  is  filial  up  by  ranges  or  clusters  of  mountains;  from  which 
on  the  east  short  Wadys  run  to  the  'Arabah,  and  on  the  west 
longer  ones  to  Wady  cl-'Arlsh;  until  further  north,  these  latter 
continue  by  themselves  to  the  sea  nearer  Qasa. 

Comparing  now  this  formation  of  the  northern  desert  with 
the  notices  already  given  respecting  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  wo 
obtain  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  general  features  of  the  latter. 
If  the  parallel  of  the  northern  coast  of  Egypt  be  extended  east- 
ward to  the  great  Wady  el-'Arabah,  it  appean  that  the  desert, 
south  of  this  {)arallel,  rises  graduallv  towards  the  south,  until 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  et-Tlh,  between  the  gulfs  of  Sues 
and  'Akabah,  it  attains  the  elevation  of  4322  feet,  according  to 
Bussegger.     The  waters  of  all  this  great  tract  fiow  off  north* 

*  Sm  Nni«  XXIV,  end  of  the  TolaoM.     For  Um  mOm  of  tkt  l«w  trav«lkfi  9kmo% 
1S40,  M  Kilter  Lrdk.  XIV.  p.  S66  «!. 
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wards  either  to  tlie  Mediterranean  or  the  Dead  Bea.  The  Tih 
forms  a  sort  of  offset ;  and  along  its  southern  hase  the  surfSEtce 
sinks  at  once  to  the  height  of  oi^y  about  3000  feet,  forming  the 
sandy  plain  which  extends  nearly  across  the  peninsula.  After 
this  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula  proper  commence,  and  rise' 
rapidly  through  the  formations  of  sandstone,  grttnstein,  porphyry, 
and  granite,  into  the  lofty  masses  of  Bt.  Catharine  and  Um 
Bhaumer ;  the  former  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  more  than 
8000  Paris  feet,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the  Tih.  Here  the 
waters  all  run  eastward  or  westward  to  the  gulft  of  'Akabah 
and  Buez. 


Thursday^  April  12ih.  Our  'Amrfin  guides  had  been  en- 
gaged only  as  far  as  to  Bheikh  el-'Amry,  which  we  passed  yester- 
day ;  but  as  they  professed  to  be  going  to  Qaza,  they  continued 
with  us  to  Buhaibeh,  and  left  us  at  evening.  We  ourselves 
had  been  long  undecided  which  route  to  take  from  this  point. 
But  as  we  learned  that  there  were  no  places  of  importance  on 
the  Qaea  road ;  and  by  taking  it  we  should  probably  arrive  a 
day  later  at  Jerusalem ;  while  the  way  by  Hebron  was  more 
direct  and  apparently  passed  the  sites  of  important  ancient 
cities;  we  determined  to  follow  the  latter.  The  journey  of 
yesterday  had  been  one  of  deep  interest  to  us ;  nor  did  that  of 
to-day  afford  results  less  unexpected  or  gratifying. 

Starting  at  6J  o'clock,  we  proceeded  on  a  general  course 
northeast  down  Wady  er-Ruhaibeh,  which  becomes  broad  and 
arable,  with  rounded  hills  on  either  side.  After  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  there  was  a  ruin  on  the  hill  on  our  right,  a  square 
tower  of  hewn  stones,  with  a  large  heap  of  stones  udjoiiiiDg. 
A  small  Wady  called  esh-Shutein  comes  in  at  this  point  from 
the  same  side ;  and  on  the  hills  further  north  we  saw  other 
heaps  of  squared  stones.  As  we  advanced,  the  valley  became 
quite  green  with  grass ;  and  in  a  season  of  ordinary  rain  would 
be  verdant  and  full  of  luxuriant  herbage.  The  birds  were  now 
more  frequent,  warbling  forth  their  carols  and  filling  the  air 
with  melody.  We  noticed  the  quail  with  his  whistle,  and  the 
lark  with  her  song;  besides  many  smaller  warblers.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  we  heard  also  the  notes  of  the  nightingale. 
At  half  past  six  a  ruined  village  was  on  the  left-hand  hill. 
Five  minutes  later  we  left  Wady  er-Ruhaibeh  running  northwest 
to  join  Wady  el-KOm ;  and  passed  up  a  small  side  valley,  Wady 
el-Futeis.  We  had  overtaken  a  straggling  family  of  the 
Haweit&t,  with  three  or  four  camels,  travelling  on  our  route ; 
and  as  the  man  seemed  acquainted  with  the  country,  having 
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often  been  here^  (as  he  saidy)  we  engaged  him  as  a  guide  as  fiur 
as  to  the  vicinity  of  Hebron. 

Our  path  now  led  over  a  hill  and  down  another  small  valley, 
running  nearly  E.  N.  E.  towards  a  wide  open  country,  which 
spread  itself  out  on  every  side  with  swelling  hills,  but  no  moun- 
tains, almost  as  Ceu-  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Herbs  were  abun- 
dant ;  but  the  scanty  grass  was  withered  and  parched.  Crossing 
a  tract  of  low  hills  extendinffjalong  from  the  left,  we  came  at 
8.20  to  the  bed  of  Wady  el-KUm.  This  is  a  valley  or  plain  of 
some  width,  with  a  water-course  in  the  middle,  running  here 
west,  and  then  northwest  and  joining  the  BuhaibeL  As  we 
approached  its  bed  from  the  south,  we  perceived  a  wall  of  hewn 
stone,  extending  for  some  distance  obliquely  from  the  bed ;  and 
many  small  fragments  of  pottery  were  strewed  over  the  soil. 
We  halted  on  the  northern  bank  at  a  fine  well,  surrounded  with 
several  drinking-troughs  of  stone  for  watering  camels  and  flocks. 
The  well  is  circular,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter;  and  meas- 
ured twenty-seven  feet  in  depth  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
is  very  neatly  stoned  up  with  good  masonry ;  but  the  bottom 
seemcNl  to  have  been  partly  flU^  with  rubbish.  The  water  was 
sliffhtly  brackish,  and  was  said  never  to  fail  Adjacent  to  this 
weU  the  ground  was  strewed  with  ruins,  which  our  Arabs  called 
el-KhOlasah ;  in  which  name  we  could  not  but  recognise  the 
ancient  Elusa, 

These  ruins  cover  an  area  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  through- 
out which  the  foundations  and  enclosures  of  houses  are  dis- 
tinctly to  bo  traced ;  and  squared  stones  are  everywhere  thinly 
scattered.  Toward  the  western  side  are  two  open  places,  per- 
haps open  squares  of  the  ancient  city.  Several  large  heaps  of 
hewn  stones  in  various  parts  probably  mark  the  sites  of  public 
buildings ;  but  they  are  thrown  together  in  too  much  oonfusion 
to  bo  easily  made  out.  Occasional  fragments  of  columns  and 
entablatures  were  visible.  We  found  no  cisterns;  the  citv 
having  been  apparently  supplied  with  water  from  the  public 
well.  The  8|)ace  covered  bv  the  ruins  is  at  least  one  third 
greater  than  that  at  Ruhaibeh ;  but  the  city  was  apparently 
MS  compactly  built ;  and  the  masses  of  ruins  are  much  less 
oonsideraule.  The  limestone  is  here  softer,  and  is  much  decayed 
from  the  influence  of  the  weather ;  many  of  the  blocks  being 
eaten  through  and  through  like  a  honeycomb.  In  this  way 
probably  a  large  portion  of  the  materials  has  perished.  We 
judged  that  here  must  have  been  a  city  with  room  enough  for  a 
population  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  souls. 

The  city  of  Elusa  lay  without  the  borders  of  Palestine  ;  and 
its  name  is  not  found  in  the  Bible.  It  is  flrst  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  flrst  half  of  the  second  century,  among  the  citict 
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of  Idnmea,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  is  marked  in  the  Pen* 
tinger  Tables  as  lying  on  the  Roman  road,  seventy-one  Boman 
miles  southward  from  Jerosalem.  This  distance  we  afterwards 
travelled  in  twentvHsix  hours  and  a  quarter,  at  a  pace  some- 
what more  r^pid  than  our  average  rate ;  affording  a  coincidenco 
near  enough  to  determine  the  site,  even  if  the  name  were  not 
decisive.' 

Pro&ne  history  makes  no  further  mention  of  Elusa ;  but  from 
ecclesiastical  writers  we  learn,  that  although  there  was  hero  a 
Christian  church  with  a  bishop,  yet  the  city  was  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  heathen,  connected  with  the  Saracens  of  the  adjacent 
deserts.  Jerome  relates  of  St.  Hilarion,  that  travelling  with  a 
company  of  monks  into  the  desert  of  Eadesh,  he  came  to  Elusa 
just  as  an  annual  festival  had  collected  all  the  people  in  the 
temple  of  Venus ;  whom  they  worshipped,  like  the  Saracens,  in 
conjunction  with  the  morning  star.  The  town  itself,  he  says, 
was  for  the  most  part  semi-barbarous.  As  an  episcopal  city, 
Elusa  was  reckoned  to  the  third  Palestine.  About  A.  D.  400, 
the  son  of  Nilus  was  brought  here  as  a  prisoner  from  Mount 
Sinai,  and  redeemed  by  the  bishop ;  as  has  been  already  related 
in  speakinff  of  the  convent.'  The  names  of  four  otlior  bishops 
are  found  m  the  records  of  councils,  as  late  as  to  A.  D.  536. 
Aboi|t  A.  D.  600,  Antoninus  Martyr  appears  to  have  passed 
from  Palestine  to  Sinai  by  Elusa,  which  he  calls  Eulatia.  The 
NotituB  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  collected  by  Reland,  refer  to 
nearly  the  same  period.  From  that  time  onward  until  now,  an 
interval  of  more  than  eleven  centuries,  Elusa  has  remained  un- 
mentioned,  and  its  place  unknown  ;  until  we  were  thus  permitted 
to  rescue  it  again  from  this  long  oblivion.' 

Leaving  the  well  at  a  quarter  past  9  o'clock,  wo  proceeded 
on  our  way,  on  a  course  N.  N.  E.  Of  Wady  cl-KQm,  (some- 
times called  also  Wady  el-KhQlasah,)  wo  had  two  accounts. 
TuweUeb  thought  that  after  the  junction  of  the  Ruhaibeh  with 
it,  the  two  form  Wady  KhQbarah,  which  enters  the  'Arish.  This 
Wady,  the  KhObarah,  though  without  living  water,  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  yields  good  crops  of  grain  and  also  of  melons.     On  the 

'  From  a  remaik  of  Jerome,  (Comm.  hour.    See  in  Note  VII,  at  the  end  of  the 

in  Esa.  15,  4,)  it  would  appear,  that  the  volame. 

Aramiean  name  of  this  citj  was  n:c)Vh  *  See  ahove,  p.  124. 

which  was  softened  in  Greek  to  "EAouo'a.  *  See  in  general,  Reland  Palasst.   pp. 

The  Arahic  version  m  Gen.  20,  1.  2,  and  215,  218,  223 ;  also  p.  765  sq.     Le  Quieu 

26,  1,  instead  of  Oerar^  reads  d-Khuluty  Oriens  Christ  III.  p.  785.     Itin.  Autoniiii 

as  if  referring  it  to  Elusa.     See  Reland  Mart  xxxv. — M.  Callier  passed  from  He- 

PalsQst.  pp.  755,  805.     Bochart  Phalog,  hron  to  Dhoheriyeh,  and  thence  to  Wndy 

p.  809. — The  length  of  the  Roman  mile  is  Khulasah  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  struck 

oommonlj  awumed  at  75  to  the  degree  ;  the  yalley  at  a  point  further  eu£t.     Jour- 

or  5  Roman  miles  equal  to  4  geographical  nal  des  Savans,  Jan.  1836.  p.  47.     Nouv. 

miles.     Our  rate  of  travel  was  here  some-  Annales  des  Voyages,  1839.    Tom.  III.  p. 

what  more  than  2  G.  M.  or  2^  R.  M.  the  274. 
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odier  hand,  our  'Amr&n  and  HaweitAt  guides  affirmed^  that  the 
united  Wady  receives  the  MQrtQbeh  farther  down,  and  thus 
ferms  Wadj  es-BCInj,  which  joins  the  Bherl'ah  near  the  sea  not 
fu  Bonth  of  Qaza.  Of  these  accounts  the  formeri  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  map,  seems  the  most  probable. — Our  path  led 
for  a  time  over  sandy  hills,  called  Bumeilet  BAmid,  sprinkled 
with  herbs  and  shrubs,  but  with  little  grass.  The  shrufai  which 
we  had  met  with  throughout  the  desert  still  continued.  One  of 
the  principal  of  these  is  the  Betem  alreadv  mentioned,  a  species 
of  the  broom  plant,  Oenista  rcetam  of  Forskal.  This  is  the 
laigest  and  most  conspicuous  shrub  of  these  deserts,  growing 
thicklj  in  the  water-courses  and  volleys.  Our  Arabs  always 
selected  the  place  of  encampment  (if  possible)  in  a  spot  where 
it  grew,  in  order  to  be  dieltered  by  it  at  night  from  Uie  wind  ; 
and  during  the  day,  when  they  often  went  on  in  advance  of  the 
camels,  we  found  them  not  unfrequently  sitting  or  sleeping  under 
a  bush  of  Betem  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  It  was  in  this 
ver^  desert,  a  day's  journey  from  Beersheba.  that  the  prophet 
Elyah  lay  down  and  slept  beneath  the  same  shrub.  ^ 

We  came  at  10}  o'clock  to  a  broad  Wady,  with  a  laige 
tract  of  gpiMS,  called  el-KhUza'y.  As  we  advanced,  the  loose 
sand  ceased,  and  the  country  exhibited  more  grass  minsled  with 
the  herbs.  At  11.55  we  crossed  the  bed  of  Wady  el-MOrtObeh, 
a  wide  tract  bearing  marks  of  much  water.  Just  before  reaching 
it  a  path  had  crossed  ours,  leading  to  water  in  the  same  Wady 
not  far  to  the  left,  in  pits  called  ThemdU.  Lower  down,  this 
Wady  receives  the  KhUza'y,  and  afterwards  unites  with  the 
KOm,  as  above  described. 

Our  rood  thus  for  had  been  among  swelling  hills  of  moderate 
height.  We  now  began  graduallv  to  ascend  others  higher,  but 
of  the  same  general  character.  The  herbs  of  the  desert  oegan  to 
disappear,  and  the  hills  were  thinly  covered  with  grass,  now  dry 
and  parched.  The  ascent  was  long  and  gradual.  We  reached 
the  top  at  a  quarter  past  1  o'clock,  and  looked  out  before  us 
over  a  brood  lower  tract ;  beyond  which  our  eyes  were  greeted 
with  the  first  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  south  of  Hebron, 
which  skirted  the  open  country  and  bounded  the  horison  in  the 
east  and  northeaitt. '  We  now  felt  that  the  desert  was  at  an  end. 
Descending  gradually,  we  came  out  at  2  o'clock  upon  an  open 
undulating  country;  the  shrubs  ceased,  or  nearly  so;  green 
grass  was  seen  along  the  lesser  water-courses,  and  almost  green 
sward  ;  while  the  gentle  hills,  covered  in  ordinary  seasons  with 

'  1  King*  19,  4.  6.     The  llrbrew  daim     bitter;  and  mn  rmrded  bj  th«  Anh»  m 
DnS  roihnm  it  the  Mine  u  the  pretrat     7i«Min|r  tIkP  beet  ebtnmU.    This  mortnrtM 
Ai^cnmme.    The  Volgnte,  Uthrr,  Eng-     Job  SO,  4,  and  PiL  !».  4.      Comp.  Bvek- 
Beh    Tenkm,     end    othera,     trmiMUte   1t     li*rdt,  p.  4Sa. 
wnMglj  hj  jwmiptr.    The  roots  m  fwy 
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gra88  and  rich  pasture,  were  now  burnt  oyer  with  drought. 
Arabs  were  pasturing  their  camels  in  various  parts  ;  but  no  trace 
of  dwellings  was  anj  where  visible.  At  2}  o'clock  we  reached 
Wady  es-Seba',  a  wide  water-coursCi  or  bed  of  a  torrent,  running 
here  W.  8.  W.  towards  Wady  es-SOny.  Upon  its  northern 
side,  close  upon  the  bank,  are  two  deep  wells,  still  called  Btr  ea- 
Beba',  the  ancient  Beeraheba.  We  had  entered  the  borders  of 
Palestine  1  . 

These  wells  are  some  distance  apart ;  they  are  circular,  and 
stoned  up  yenr  neatly  with  solid  masonry,  apparently  much 
more  ancient  than  that  of  the  wells  at  'Abdeh.  The  larger  one 
is  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty-four  and  a  half 
feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  sixteen  feet  of  which  at 
the  bottom  is  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  The  other  well  lies 
fifty-five  rods  W.  B.  W.,  and  is  five  feet  in  diameter  and  forty- 
two  feet  deep.  The  water  in  both  is  pure  and  sweet,  and  in 
great  abundance  ;  the  finest  indeed  we  nad  found  since  leaving 
Sinai  '  Both  wells  are  surrounded  with  drinking-troughs  of  stone 
for  camels  and  fiocks ;  such  as  were  doubtless  used  of  old  for 
the  fiocks  which  then  fed  on  the  adjacent  hills.  The  curb-stones 
were  deeply  worn  by  the  friction  of  the  ropes  in  drawing  up  water 
by  hand.^ 

We  had  heard  of  no  ruins  here,  and  hardly  expected  to  find 
any  ;  for  none  were  visible  from  the  wells  ;  yet  we  did  not  wish 
to  leave  so  important  a  spot  without  due  examination.  Ascend- 
ing the  low  hills  north  of  the  wells,  we  found  them  covered  with 
the  ruins  of  former  habitations,  the  foundations  of  which  are  still 
distinctly  to  be  traced,  although  scarcely  one  stone  remains  upon 
another.  The  houses  appear  not  to  have  stood  compactly,  but 
scattered  over  several  little  hills  and  in  the  hollows  between. 
They  seem  to  have  been  built  chiefly  of  round  stones  ;  though 
some  of  the  stones  are  squared  and  some  hewn.  It  was  probably 
only  a  small  straggling  city.  This  very  expression  I  wrote  in 
pencil  on  the  spot ;  and  was  afterwards  gratified  to  find,  that 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  both  describe  it  only  as  a  "  large  village  " 
with  a  Roman  garrison.*  We  could  find  no  special  traces  of 
churches  or  other  public  buildings ;  although  one  or  two  larger 
heaps  of  stones  may  probably  have  been  such  edifices.  These 
ruins  are  spread  over  a  space  half  a  mile  in  length  along  the 

*  The  Hebrew  name  Beenheba  signi-  implying  teven  toellt;   bat  without  the 

fies   *'  Well  of  the  Oath ; "  or  as  tome  slightest  historical  or  other  ground.    On 

suppose,  **  Well  of   the  Seven,**  referring  the  map  of  our  route  across  the  desert, 

to  the  seyen  lambs  which  Abraham  gave  published  in  the  Journal   of  the   Royal 

to  Abimelech  in  token  of  the  oath  between  Geographical  Society  of  London  for  1839, 

them.     See  Gen.  21,  28-82.     The  Arabic  a  similar  explanation  was  inserted  without 

name  BIr  es-Seba'  signifies  **  Well  of  the  my  knowledge. 

Seyen,"  and  also  **  Well  of  the  Lion." —  *  Ouoroast.  art  BerMhee,  Euseb.  icc^fii} 

Some  writers  haye  regarded  the  name  as  firylani.    Jerome,  **  vicus  grandis." 
i.  300,  301 
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northern  side  of  the  water-coarse  and  extending  back  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Fragments  of  pottery  are  scattered  over  the 
whole.— On  the  south  side  of  the  water-course  is  a  Ions  wall  of 
hewn  stone  under  the  bank,  extending  for  several  hundred  feet, 
apparently  intended  to  protect  the  bank  from  being  washed  away 
by  the  torrent.  Probably  gardens  or  some  important  building 
may  have  been  situated  on  the  bank  above ;  ot  which  however 
there  is  now  no  trace.  On  the  same  side  are  several  heaps  of 
stones  ;  and  the  ground  is  also  strewed  with  small  fragments  of 
pottery. 

Here  then  is  the  place  where  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  often  dwelt  I  Here  Abranam  dug  perhaps  this  very 
well ;  and  journeyed  from  hence  with  Isaac  to  Mount  Horiah,  to 
offer  him  up  there  in  sacrifice.  From  this  place  Jacob  fled  to 
Padan-Aram,  after  acquiring  the  birthright  and  blessing  belong- 
ing to  his  brother ;  and  here  too  he  sacrificed  to  the  Lord  on 
setting  off  to  meet  his  son  Joseph  in  Eeypt.  Here  Samuel  made 
his  sons  judges ;  and  from  here  Elijahi  wandered  out  into  the 
southern  desert,  and  sat  down  under  a  shrub  of  Betem,  just  as 
our  Arabs  sat  down  under  it  every  day  and  every  night  Here 
was  the  border  of  Palestine  proper,  which  extended  from  Dan  to 
BccrRholia.'  Over  these  swelling  hills  the  flocks  of  the  patriarchs 
once  roved  by  thousands  ;  where  now  we  found  only  a  few  camels, 
asses,  and  goats  I 

Bcersheba  is  last  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  one  of 
the  places  to  which  the  Jews  returned  after  the  eule.*  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  nor  is  it  referred  to 
as  then  existing  by  any  writer  earlier  than  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
in  the  fourth  century.  They  describe  it  as  a  large  village  with  a 
Roman  garrison.'  It  is  found  as  an  episcopal  city  in  the  early 
ecclesiastical  and  other  Notiitce  referring  to  the  centuries  before 
and  after  the  Muhammedan  conquests  ;*  but  none  of  its  bishops 
are  anywhere  mentioned.  Its  site  was  in  like  manner  long  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  crusaders  assigned  this  name  to  the  place  now 
caUed  Beit  Jibrin,  lying  between  Hebron  and  Askelon.'  About 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Sir  John  Maundeville  and 
abo  Ludolf  de  Suchem  and  William  de  Baldensel  passed  on  this 
route  from  Sinai  to  Hebron  and  Jerusalem  ;  ana  all  of  them 
mention  here  Bcersheba.  The  two  latter  sav  it  was  then  unin- 
habited ;  but  some  of  the  churches  were  still  standing.  From 
this  time  onward  for  five  centuries,  it  has  again  remained  until 

*  Sm  Gen.  31,  81  tq.     99,  19.     90,98.  iadMd  mmitiaiM   a  BwMbM  nnong  tbt 
9^.  10.     4S,  1.     1  8*111.  8,  9.     1  Kli^  towiM  which   h«  IbrtUUd;   h«t  thU  wm 
19.  8.     9  Sam.  17,  11.     Conpm  in  gvs-  in  GdOM.     R.  J.  9.  90.  «.     VU.  87. 
trmU  RrUrMft  PalMt.  p.  690.  «  lUUuicrt  Pd.  pp.  915,  917,  999,  999. 

*  Neh.  11,  97.  80.  •  WIU.  Tyr.  14.  99. 

*  Ooonuut    art.    HoM^— Jowphot 
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this  day  apparently  unvisited  and  unknown ;  except  the  slight 
notice  which  Seetzen  obtained  respecting  it  from  the  Arabs.  ^ 

We  remained  nearly  an  hour  upon  this  interesting  spot ; 
where  all  that  is  now  to  be  seen,  lies  within  a  yeiy  narrow  com- 
pass. Meantime  several  flocks  of  goats  came  up  for  water ;  or 
perhaps  because  their  keepers  vdshed  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the 
strangers.  After  some  chafifering,  we  bought  a  kid  for  our  Arabs ; 
intending  to  give  them  a  good  supper,  inasmuch  as  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  our  journey.  We  set  off  again  at  3.35,  on 
a  course  northeast,  the  path  gradually  ascending  over  an  open 
tract,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  must  be  a  fine  grazing  country. 
Not  a  precipice,  not  a  tree,  was  to  be  seen  ;  nothing  but  grassy 
hills.  At  425  we  passed  the  site  of  a  village,  the  stone  houses 
of  which  had  been  thrown  down  to  the  very  foundation.  We 
could  learn  no  name.  Ten  minutes  later  we  encamped  in  this 
open  tract,  for  the  first  time  on  grass,  or  rather  what  had  once 
been  grass;  for  it  was  now  parched  and  brown.  Yet  it  was 
something  better  than  the  desert ;  where  hitherto  the  floor  of  our 
tent  had  always  been  the  naked  sand  or  gravel. 

Our  Arabs  quickly  slaughtered  the  poor  goat ;  and  the  dif- 
"ferent  portions  were  speedily  in  the  process  of  cooking  at  different 
fires.  This  time  they  had  no  guests,  bidden  or  unbidden,  to 
interrupt  the  fUll  enjoyment  of  their  savoury  repast.  Such  pro- 
bably in  kind  was  the  **  savouiy  meat "  which  Isaac  loved  ;  and 
with  which,  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  Jacob  enticed  from  him 
the  blessing  intended  for  his  elder  brother.*  Our  Haweity  guide 
had  brought  along  his  &mily,  with  two  or  three  camels  ;  and  to 
them  the  offals  of  the  kid  were  abandoned.  I  looked  in  upon 
this  feast ;  and  found  the  women  boiling  the  stomach  and  en- 
trails, which  they  had  merely  cleaned  by  stripping  them  with  the 
hand,  without  washing  ;  while  the  head  unskirmed  and  unopened, 
was  roasting  underneath  in  the  embers  of  a  fire  made  chiefly  of 
camels'  dung.  With  such  a  meal  our  Tawarah  would  hardly 
have  been  content.  Indeed  all  the  Bedawin  we  had  yet  met 
with  out  of  the  peninsula,  the  'Amr&n,  the  Haiw&t,  the  Haweit&t, 
and  the  Tiy^ah,  were  obviously  upon  a  lower  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion than  the  Tawarah  ;  and  seemed  little  if  any  further  removed 
from  savage  life,  than  the  red  man  of  the  American  wilds. 

^  Zach't  Monatl  Corresp.  XVII.  148.  towards  the  loutb.    This  is  a  striking  in- 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  I  was  under  the  stance  of  their  loose  and  vague  manner  of 

impression,  that  Seetzen  had  himself  been  specifying  distances  and  bearings  not  dcH- 

at  Beersheba.     But  he  went  from  Hebron  nitely  known  to  them.     We  found  tlie  dis- 

first  to  the  vicinity  of  Gaxa ;  and  thence  tance  from  Beersheba  to  Hebron  to  be  a 

direct  to  Sinai ;  and  only  speaks  of  the  good  12  hours  with  camels ;  equivalent  to 

wells   of  Bir  es-Seba'  as  being  sisveral  nearly  26  G.  M.  or  more  than  80  Roman 

hours  E.  N.  E.  of  the  spot  where  he  then  miles,  on  a  general  course  N.  E.  by  K. 

was. — Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  Beer-  Compare  Reland's  Pal.  p.  474  sq. 

sheba  at  twenty  Roman  miles  from  Hebron  *  Gen.  27,  0  sq. 
i.  303,  304 
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Our  giiido  of  tho  Haweitdt  was  from  the  country  east  of  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah  and  north  of  tho  Haj  route.  Like  bo  many 
others  of  his  tribe,  he  had  been  driven  out  bj  the  drought ;  and 
had  wandered  off  hither  to  the  south  of  Bjria  in  search  of  pas- 
ture. We  afterwards  found  similar  wainlerers  in  the  district 
around  Wadj  Mt^sa.  He  said  that  in  his  country  there  were 
many  ruined  towns,  which  had  never  yet  been  "  written  down." 
Ilis  tribe  have  no  horses  ;  not  one  of  them,  not  even  the  Bheikh, 
can  read  ;  nor  did  he  know  of  any  Bedawy  who  could.  When 
the  Haweitftt  of  that  region  receive  letterS|  they  apply  to  the 
Arabs  Hndhr^  ^'  townsmen/'  of  Huweilih  to  have  them  read. 
These  Haweitfit  are  at  enmity  with  the  Arabs  of  Khaibar. — 
This  guide,  as  well  as  our  other  Arabs,  called  the  wind  we  had , 
yesterday  ahUrkfyeh^  an  east  wind,  although  it  blew  from  the 
south. '  The  Simoom,  they  said,  differs  from  it  only  in  its  greater 
heat ;  the  haze  and  sand  and  discoloration  of  the  air  being  alike 
in  both.  Should  it  overtake  a  traveller  without  water,  it  may 
in  certain  circumstances  prove  fatal  to  him.  He  needs  water 
not  only  to  drink  ;  but  it  is  well  to  wash  the  skin.  The  Simoom, 
they  said,  prevails  only  during  the  season  when  the  Khamsin 
blows  in  Egypt.     This  is  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.' 

Friday  J  April  13M.  We  started  at  5.25,  and  m  five  minutes 
crossed  a  track  leading  off  N.  by  W.  to  the  well  of  Khuwei- 
lifeh,  situated  in  a  Wady  of  the  same  name  on  the  road  from 
Hebron  by  Dhoheriyeh  to  Qaza.  It  was  described  to  us  as 
similar  to  the  smaller  well  at  Bir  es-Seba'.'  Fifteen  minutes 
more  brought  us  out  upon  a  wide  open  grassy  plain,  suffering 
greatly  indeed  from  drought,  but  in  which  many  fields  of  wheat 
were  scattered,  looking  beautifully  in  their  vesture  of  bright 
green.  The  ground  too  was  in  many  places  decked  with  flowers ; 
among  them  were  an  abundance  of  low  scariet  poppies.  The 
morning  was  lovely  ;  the  sky  perfectly  serene,  with  a  refreshinir 
breeze  from  the  southwest ;  the  air  full  of  the  sweet  cards  of 
birds.  Thus  we  spent  our  first  morning  in  Palestine.  It  was  a 
deliglitful  entrance  to  the  Promised  Land. 

The  plain  over  which  we  now  travelled  on  a  course  N.  E. 
by  E.  has  an  undulating  surfiu^e,  and  extends  very  far  towards 
the  southeast.  No  shrubs  nor  trees  were  visible  ;  nothing  but 
grass  and  flowers  and  green  flelds.  It  reminded  me  of  the  vast 
plains  of  northern  Qermany.  On  the  east  and  north  were  hills 
and  ridges,  the  beginning  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  forminff  an 
angle  in  the  northeast  towards  which  our  course  led.  The  plain 
was  much  cut  up  by  deep  gullies  with  precipitous  banks,  mostly 

'  Tlilf  HUM  ShfjriiJjeh  wo^xm^  ta  oIk  '      *  Um*i  Mod.  EffJF^  L  pp.  1,  8. 
▼ioof  vtjmola^  </  tU  Itelka  wwd  tSi-        *  Sm  aort  rnywriif  thL  wtU  maim 
r»rro.  4ato  oT  Jwt  7lk 
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mnning  towards  the  left^  worn  by  the  wintry  torrents.  At  6.10 
a  track  went  ofif  to  the  left  towards  the  nortn  to  a  place,  where 
the  Bedawin  have  their  magazines  of  grain,  called  Ntittfir  el- 
Ltildyeh.  Abont  7  o'clock  we  crossed  a  Wadj  running  north- 
westerly through  the  plain  ;  it  was  said  to  be  the  Elhuweilifeh, 
which  after  passing  the  well  of  that  name,  bends  round  to  join 
the  Wadj  Seba'.  We  had  however  some  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  information. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Qaza  to 
Wadj  Mtksa  and  Ma'&n.  According  to  our  Haweitj  guide,  it 
unites  with  the  road  from  Hebron  at  or  near  a  well  called  el- 
Milh,  and  then  divides  and  descends  to  the  'Arabah  by  two  passes 
called  el-Gh&rib  and  er-Bfikib.  We  learned  more  of  this  road 
at  a  later  period  ;  but  heard  nothing  further  of  this  latter  pass.^ 
As  we  advanced,  the  hills  from  the  northwest  approached  more 
and  more  to  meet  those  upon  the  east ;  and  a  small  Wady  was 
visible  descending  from  the  angle.  At  8.20  a  path  went  off  to 
the  right,  which  was  said  to  lead  to  a  village  in  the  mountains. 
At  tluree  quarters  past  eight,  the  plain  terminated  ;  we  began 
to  get  among  the  hills,  and  entered  the  Wady  above  mentioned, 
which  our  Arabs  chose  to  call  Wady  el-KhQlil ;  but  whether  for 
any  other  reason  than  because  it  was  leading  us  towards  el- 
KhtUil  or  Hebron,  is  doubtful  In  this  valley  were  fields  of 
^rain ;  and  half  an  hour  after  entering  it,  we  found  a  man  plough- 
mg  with  two  heifers  in  order  to  sow  millet.  His  plough  was  very 
simple,  and  by  English  and  American  farmers  would  be  called 
rude.  Yet  it  did  its  work  well,  and  was  of  a  much  lighter  and 
better  construction  than  the  coarse  plough  of  Egypt.  The  an- 
cient form  is  not  improbably  still  preserved. 

We  now  began  to  ascend  more  rapidly  ;  the  limestone  hills 
on  each  side  became  rocky  and  higher,  and  were  green  with  grass ; 
while  low  trees  were  occasionally  scattered  over  them.  Among 
these  the  Butm,  Fiatacia  Terebinthua  of  Linnaeus,  the  Tere- 
binth of  the  Old  Testament,  was  the  most  frequent.  We  noticed 
here  red  clover  growing  wild  along  our  path.  At  9i  o'clock  we 
reached  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  came  out  upon  a  ridge,  from 
which  a  very  steep  descent  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  another 
deep  and  narrow  Wady  coming  down  from  the  northeast.  This 
latter  here  turned  short  towards  the  southeast.  We  could  learn 
neither  its  name,  nor  in  what  direction  its  waters  were  ultimately 
carried  off ;  but  we  afterwards  found,  that  it  joins  the  great  val- 
ley which  passes  down  further  east  from  near  Hebron  to  Wady 
es-Seba'.  Our  path  now  followed  up  this  Wady,  still  on  a 
general  course  N.  E.  by  E.  It  is  quite  narrow  and  winds 
much  among  the  hills ;  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  almost  inter- 

'  See  under  date  of  June  2d  and  Sd. 
L  306,  307 
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minablo.  Tho  rides  were  rocky,  bnt  clothed  with  gnM  and  the 
shrub  Bellftn,  a  sort  of  funse.  Here  we  met  seTeraiwild  sarage- 
looldng  Arabs ;  and  further  on,  a  man  on  horseback,  the  first  wa 
had  seen  since  leaying  Egypt.  He  was  on  a  deek  mare,  which 
brought  him  rapidly  down  the  steep  rocky  ride  of  one  of  the 
hills.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  in  its  steeper  parts  was  formerly 
laid  off  into  terraces,  of  which  the  masrive  walls  still  remain  ;  but 
nothing  more.  Afler  some  time  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  mingled 
together  were  seen  feeding  on  the  hills ;  and  we  fell  in  with  other 
flocks  consisting  of  young  kids  alone.  Not  long  after,  we  came 
upon  herds  of  neat  cattle  and  donkeys  graring ;  and  at  length, 
at  a  quarter  past  11  o'clock,  got  sight  of  the  Tillage  of  ^h- 
Dhoheriyeh  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  terminating  the  Wady.  the 
head  of  which  here  opens  out  into  a  green  basin.  This  and  the 
hills  around  were  covered  with  flocks  and  neat  cattle  in  the  an- 
cient patriarchal  style,  with  many  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  all 
in  fine  order  ;  and  affording  to  us  a  most  pleasing  prospect,  ailer 
having  been  for  thirty  days  confined  to  the  dreary  nakedness  of 
the  desert.     We  reached  Dhoheriyeh  at  11.35. 

Our  Tawarah  Arabs  had  always  said,  that  they  could  take 
us  only  as  far  as  to  this  village,  the  first  on  this  road  within  the 
bonlers  of  Syria.  They  had  represented  it  too  as  being  very  near 
to  Hebron.  The  Bedawin  never  bring  travellers  or  loads  further 
than  this  point ;  as  the  inhabitants,  living  on  the  great  road 
from  Hebron  to  Qaza  and  Egypt,  have  the  monopoly  of  trans- 
porting all  goods  and  passengers  that  come  by  way  of  the  desert. 
Our  first  object  therefore  was  to  obtain  the  means  of  proceeding 
without  delay  to  Hebron ;  the  day  being  not  yet  half  spent. 
We  sought  for  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  but  he  was  absent. 
The  person  who  acted  for  him,  we  found  ritting  with  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  informed  us  that  we  could  obtain  no 
animals  until  the  next  day  ;  when  they  would  engage  to  take  us 
through  to  Jerusalem.  To  all  our  pressing  solicitations  to  be 
sent  forward  immediately,  they  turned  a  desf  ear ;  probably  be- 
cause they  did  not  wish  to  ston  for  the  night  with  us  at  Hebron ; 
but  they  said  our  Arabs  might  go  on  with  us,  if  they  would. 
This  we  then  proposed  ;  but  the  Tawarah  said  they  were  strangers 
here,  and  feared  tliat  if  they  went  to  Hebron  their  camels  would 
be  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  government ;  a  thing  not  at  all 
unusual,  as  we  knew.  We  now  tried  to  ascertain  the  distance 
to  Hebron  ;  thinking  we  could  perhaps  send  one  of  our  servants 
thither  and  obtain  animals.  Some  said  it  was  three,  some  four, 
and  some  five  hours  distant ;  nor  was  it  till  we  had  actually 
travelled  over  the  ground  ourselves,  that  we  arrived  at  any 
certainty  ;  and  then  we  found  the  largest  estimate  correct — 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  much  as  we  wished  to  get  on,  we 
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felt  compelled  to  haye  the  camelfl  unloaded,  and  the  tent  pitched. 
This  was  done  for  the  first  time  on  green  grass,  and  among  olive 
trees,  in  the  basin  just  below  the  village  on  the  southeast.  Our 
intention  was  to  paj  ofif  and  dismiss  our  Tawarah ;  and  then,  if 
possible,  obtain  animals  from  Hebron. 

We  found  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  all  our  Arabs,  whose 
camels  had  brought  loads  nom  the  convent ;  but  an  unexpected 
question  arose  in  the  case  of  Tuweileb.  We  had  regarded  him 
merely  as  taking  the  place  of  Besh&rah,  as  h^  of  the  party 
and  guide;  which,  according  to  the  express  stipulation. of  our 
contract,  he  was  to  do  without  additional  expense  to  us,  except 
such  slight  presents  as  we  might  choose  to  give  him.  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  he  Imd  brought  with  him  two  extra 
camels,  apparently  for  himself  and  children ;  one  of  which  had 
been  taken  into  our  service  at  'Akabah^  instead  of  a  camel  which 
had  died  by  the  way.  But  his  views,  it  seems,  in  entering  upon 
the  journey,  had  been  dififerent  from  ours ;  and  Besh&rui  had 
told  him,  that  we  would  take  him  as  Sheikh  of  the  party,  and 
pay  him  the  hire  of  a  dromedary  for  himself;  or  rather,  would 
make  him  an  equivalent  and  generous  present.  Thus  the  ani- 
mal, which  all  along  upon  the  journey  had  been  nothing  more 
than  a  broken  down  camel,  was  now  suddenly  transformed  into 
the  dromedary  of  a  Sheikh.  We  had  already  paid  him  enough, 
as  we  supposed ;  but  this  was  a  higher  claim,  touching  his 
honour  as  a  Sheikh  and  as  a  Bedawy.  He  had  been  understood 
to  come  as  the  Sheikh  of  our  party ;  he  had  consented  that  his 
dromedary  should  bear  a  buiden  for  our  accommodation;  and 
now  both  he  and  his  dromedary  would  be  forever  degraded  in  the 
eyes  of  his  tribe,  unless  we  made  him  a  fitting  present  for  a 
Sheikh.  To  all  this  we  had  nothing  to  reply,  except  the  words 
of  our  contract,  which  he  could  not  read.  We  cut  tho  matter 
short  at  last,  by  giving  him  our  old  pistols,  which  he  had  usually 
paraded  in  his  girdle  on  the  way,  and  which  we  had  bought  for 
a  trifle  in  Cairo.  With  this  present  he  seemed  highly  gratified. 
But  we  were  not  sure,  that  he  did  not  immediately  sell  the 
pistols  in  the  village ;  where  fire-arms  were  sought  with  avidity, 
in  consequence  of  the  disarming  of  the  people  by  the  Egyptian 
government. 

We  had  on  the  whole  been  much  pleased  with  Tuweileb ; 
although,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  he  had  seen  his  best  days, 
and  for  much  of  the  time  had  been  quite  unwell.  He  was  uni- 
formly kind,  patient,  accommodating,  and  faithful;  and  until 
now  had  shown  himself  less  a  beg^r  than  his  companions.  He 
gave  us  his  adieu  by  repeatedly  kissing  each  on  both  cheeks,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  kiss  of  the  hand.  We  parted  with  our 
Tawarah  Arabs  with  regret  and  with  the  kindest  feelingH.     For 
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thirty  days  they  had  now  been  onr  comranions  and  gtddei 
through  the  desert ;  and  not  the  sliffhtest  difficulty  had  arisen 
between  us.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  done  all  in  their  power 
to  lighten  the  toils  of  our  journey,  and  protect  us  from  discom- 
forts by  the  way.  In  all  our  subsequent  joumeyings,  wa  found 
no  guides  so  faithful  and  devoted. 

Br  this  time  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  reaching  Hebron. 
We  therefore  sent  and  engaged  camels  for  Jerusalem,  to  take  us 
and  our  luggage  at  midni^t,  and  reach  the  Holy  City  before 
the  next  evening.  The  journey  through  the  desert  had  made 
such  inroads  upon  our  stores,  that  the  oheikh  of  the  camels  re- 
quired us  to  take  only  six,  instead  of  the  nine  which  had  brought 
us  thus  far.  They  were  however  much  larger  and  stouter  thiEui 
those  of  the  Bedawln. 

The  village  of  Dhohertyeh  lies  high,  atid  is  visible  from  a 
great  distance  in  every  direction.  It  is  a  rude  assemblage  of 
stone  hovels ;  many  of  which  are  half  under  ground,  and  others 
broken  down.  A  castle  or  fortress  apparently  once  stood  here ; 
the  remains  of  a  square  tower  are  still  to  be  seen,  now  used  as  a 
dwelling ;  and  the  doorways  of  many  hovels  are  of  hewn  stone 
with  arches.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  line  of 
small  fortresses,  which  apparently  once  existed  all  along  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine.  The  village  contains,  accordinff 
to  the  government  census,  one  hundred  full  grown  men ;  of 
whom  thirty-eight  had  been  taken  at  three  separate  times  for  the 
E^ptian  army.  Though  half  in  ruins,  it  is  yet  rich  in  flocks 
and  herds,  and  has  at  least  a  hundred  camels.  The  inhabitants 
are  Hddhr,  or  townsmen ;  and  belong  to  the  party  caUed  Keis. 
Most  of  the  villagers  in  this  quarter  are  of  this  party ;  as  well 
as  some  of  the  Bedawln. 

The  countrv  around  looks  barren ;  the  limestone  rocks  coma 
out  in  large  blocks  and  masses  upon  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
hills ;  and  give  a  whitish  cast  to  the  whole  landscape.  No  trees 
were  visible ;  nor  any  fields  of  grain,  except  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  narrow  valleys.  Indeed  the  aspect  of^  the  whole  region  was 
stem  and  dreary.  Tet  it  must  be  a  fine  grazing  country ;  as  is 
proved  by  the  fat  and  sleek  condition  of  the  herds  and  flocks ; 
and  by  its  having  been,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  onward,  a 
place  of  resort  for  nomadic  herdsmen. 

Towards  evening  we  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  iust  east  of  our 
tent ;  but  could  see  nothing  all  around  save  rocky  hills  and  swells. 
On  one  of  these  in  the  direction  E.  by  8.  was  a  ruined  castle ; 
which  proved  to  be  Semil'a,  on  the  road  from  Wady  Milsa  to 
Hebron.  In  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  Arabs  said  tlicre  were 
two  other  like  ruins ;  one  called  'Attlr,  and  the  other  Husn  el- 
Qhflrftb.     Of  the  latter  we  heard  no  more;  but  saw  the  former 
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place  as  we  afterwards  returned  horn  Wady  HAsa  through 
Semtl'a. 

During  the  eyeuing  we  lay  down  and  slept.  At  the  rising  of 
the  moon,  about  10  o^lock,  the  camels  came,  and  we  fixed  the 
time  for  loading  at  half  past  twelve ;  not  wishing  to  reach  He- 
bron before  daj.  Thej  aU,  camels  and  men,  Uj  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  were  soon  in  deep  sleep.  Mj  companions  also  lay 
down ;  while  I  sat  up  alone  to  watch  during  the  few  hours  that 
yet  remained. 

Saturday^  April  \4ih.  Half  an  hour  after  midnight  we 
mustered  again,  and  set  to  work  on  the  luggage ;  but  such  was 
the  inefficiency  and  stupidity  of  our  new  camel  drivers,  that 
nearly  two  hours  elapsed,  before  we  could  mount.  One  camd 
proved  refractory  and  refused  its  load ;  and  another  had  to  be 
brought  fix)m  the  village  in  its  stead.  We  started  at  length  at 
2\  o'clock ;  but  in  descending  the  long  and  steep  hill  from  the 
village,  we  were  delayed  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour  by  the 
necessity  of  repacUng  one  of  the  loads ;  and  this  with  various 
other  hindrances,  caused  us  to  lose  not  less  than  an  hour  upon 
the  way.  The  course  from  Dhoheriyeh  to  Hebron,  as  we  after- 
wards found  by  observation,  is  N.  54°  E.  .  The  hiU  we  first  de- 
scended is  very  steep  and  rocky;  and  the  path  winds  down 
among  the  stones.  It  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley, 
running  towards  the  right,  probably  to  the  great  Wady  which 
drains  the  region  around  Hebron.  The  road  continued  to  wind 
among  valleys  and  over  hills;  but  the  darkness  prevented  us 
from  observing  much  of  the  country.  The  hills,  we  could  see, 
began  to  be  covered  with  shrubs ;  and  these  increased  as  we  ad- 
vanced, and  were  intermingled  with  evergreen  or  prickly  oaks, 
arbutus,  and  other  dwarf  trees  and  bushes.  At  half  post  five 
there  was  a  spring  of  living  water ;  the  first  we  hod  seen. 

As  the  sun  rose  we  heard  upon  the  left  the  bleating  of  fiocks 
and  the  crowing  of  cocks,  as  if  from  a  village.  On  inquiring, 
we  were  told  that  there  was  none ;  but  a  company  of  peasants 
were  living  there  in  eaves,  pasturing  their  flocks.  In  summer, 
it  was  said,  a  large  portion  of  the  peasantry  leave  their  villages, 
and  dwell  in  caves  or  ruins,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  their  flocks 
and  fields.  At  6.10  there  was  another  fountain  with  a  square 
reservoir  below  it  on  the  right ;  and  ten  minutes  further  on,  a 
running  brook,  the  first  we  had  seen'  since  leaving  the  Nile. 
This  was  in  a  Wady  called  ed-Dilbeh,  running  ofi"  to  the  right, 
and  partially  cultivated.  Near  by  was  the  site  of  a  ruined 
village,  called  ed-Daumeh. 

The  camels  we  now  had,  were  huge,  fat,  and  powerful,  each 
stronger  than  any  two  of  our  former  Bedawin  animals.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  harder  in  their  gait,  treading  more  finoly, 
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from  being  accustomed  to  cany  only  buidens  and  not  to  travel 
as  dromedaries.  Two  of  the  owners  had  started  with  ns ;  but 
soon  abandoned  us  under  the  pretext  of  speedilj  returning^ 
leaving  us  and  their  animals  to  the  care  of  two  ordinary  camel 
drivers  and  a  joung  Nubian  slave,  who  all  knew  nothing  of  the 
oountrv  except  what  U7  just  upon  the  road.  As  we  advanced, 
the  hills  were  more  thickly  clothed  with  bushes,  and  covered 
with  grcAt  quantities  of  the  Za'ter,  a  species  of  thyme,  scented 
almost  like  nalm,  and  used  in  cooking.  At  7J20  we  left  the 
direct  road  to  Jerusalem,  which  passes  on  the  left  of  Hebron, 
and  turned  somewhat  more  to  the  right.  Grossing  a  ridge  we 
came  at  a  quarter  before  8  o'clock  to  a  little  valley  with  many 
olive  trees  and  enclosed  vineyards,  indicating  our  approach  to  a 
land  of  higher  cultivation.  The  region  around  Hebnm  aboimds 
with  vineyards,  and  the  grapes  are  the  finest  in  Palestine. 
Each  vineyard  has  a  small  house  or  tower  of  stone,  which  serves 
for  a  keeper's  lodge ;  and,  during  the  vintaM^  we  were  told 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron  go  out  anddweUm  these  houses, 
and  the  town  is  almost  deserted.  In  this  little  valley  every 
thing  looked  thrifty  ;  and  round  about  were  large  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  all  in  good  condition. 

Ascending  gradually  another  ridge,  we  at  length  from  its 
top  saw  Hebron,  now  called  el-Khalil,  below  us  in  a  deep  narrow 
vallev  running  from  N.  N.  W.  to  8.  8.  E.  into  the  great  Wady 
which  flows  off  to  Wadjr  es-Seba*.  The  spot  where  we  were, 
affords  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  place.  The  town  lies  low 
down  on  the  sloping  sides  of  this  valley,  chiefly  on  the  eastern ; 
but  in  the  southern  part  extends  across  also  to  the  western  side. 
The  houses  are  all  ot  stone,  high  and  well  built,  with  windows 
and  flat  roofs  ;  and  on  these  roofs  small  domes,  sometimes  two 
or  three  to  each  house ;  a  mode  of  building  apparentlv  peculiar 
to  Judea,  for  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  further  north 
than  NAbuIus.  This  gave  to  the  city  in  our  eyes  a  new  and 
rather  striking  aspect;  and  the  whole  appearance  was  much 
better  than  I  bad  anticipated.  We  descended  from  the  west 
into  the  valley  by  a  very  rocky  path ;  and  halted  at  8^  o'clock 
on  the  green  slope  overagainst  the  northern  part  of  the  town ; 
which  is  partly  occupied  as  a  cemeterv.  We  had  thus  found 
the  distance  from  Dhoheriyeh  to  Hebron  to  be  flve  houn  of 
travel. 

We  had  now  reached  a  most  interesting  point  in  our  journey. 
The  town  before  us  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  still  existing 
cities  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  or  perhaps  in  the  records  of 
the  world. '  Here  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  dwelt  and 
communed  with  Qod ;  and  in  this  vicinity  they  and  their  wives 
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were  bariecL  Here  too  had  been  for  seyen  years  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  David ;  and  before  ns  was  the  pool  in  Hebron,  over 
which  he  hanged  up  the  murderers  of  his  rival  Ishbosheth.^  In 
Hebron  too  he  probably  composed  many  of  his  Psalms,  which 
yet  thrill  through  the  soul  and  lift  it  up  to  God.  Our  minds 
were  deeply  aflfected  by  all  these  associations,  and  we  would  fiun 
have  devoted  the  day  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  place.  But 
the  strong  desire  we  felt  of  reaching  Jerusalem  before  night, 
and  thus  clonng  our  long  and  wearisome  journey ;  together  with 
the  expectation  wo  cherished  of  revisitm^  Hebron  at  a  later 
time ;  mduced  us  to  for^  all  other  considerations,  and  press 
forward  as  soon  as  possible  to  Jerusalem.  Nearly  six  weeks 
afterwards  we  spent  several  days  in  Hebron ;  and  I  therefore 
defer  a  fuller  account  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  until  that 
time.* 

Taking  a  hasty  ramble  through  the  streets  of  Hebron,  we 
were  again  upon  our  way  at  9^^  o'clock,  after  a  stop  of  a  single 
hour.  The  road  to  Jerusalem  is  rough  and  mountainous,  but 
very  direct ;  tha  general  course  being  between  N.  E.  by  N.  and 
N.  N,  E.  As  we  issued  Ax)m  the  town,  the  path  for  a  short  dis- 
tance was  full  of  mud  and  puddles  from  a  spring  near  by ;  and 
to  us,  coming  out  of  the  desert,  this  was  quite  a  refreshing  sight 
The  road  leiuls  up  the  valley  for  a  short  time ;  and  then  up  a 
branch  coming  from  the  northeast.  The  path  is  here  paved ;  or 
rather  laid  unevenly  with  large  stones,  in  the  manner  of  a  Swiss 
mountain  road.  It  passes  between  the  walls  of  vineyards  and 
olive  yards ;  the  former  chiefly  in  the  valley,  and  the  latter  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  which  are  in  many  parts  built  up  in  ter- 
races. These  vineyards  are  very  fine,  and  produce  the  largest 
and  best  grapes  in  all  the  country.  This  valley  is  generally 
assumed  to  be  the  Eshcol  of  the  Old  Testament,  whence  the 
spies  brought,  back  the  cluster  of  grapes  to  Kadesh ;  and  ap- 
parently not  without  reason.  The  character  of  its  fruit  still 
corresponds  to  its  ancient  celebrity;  and  pomegranates  and 
figs,  as  well  as  apricots,  quinces,  and  the  like,  still  grow  there  in 
abundance.' 

This  road  bears  every  mark  of  having  always  been  a  great 
highway  between  Hebron  and  Jerusalem.  It  is  direct ;  and  in 
many  parts  artificially  made,  evidently  in  times  of  old.  But 
wheels  probably  never  passed  here ;  the  hills  are  too  sharp  and 

'  2  Sam.  4,  12.  Aner,  Eahool,  aod  Mamre.     Now  Mamre 

*  See  under  Maj  24  and  26.  gave  his  name  to  the  terebinth  near  He- 

'  Num.  18;  23«    The  sitnation  of  Eah*  bron,  by  which  Abraham  dwelt  (Gen.  13, 

col  ia  not  ^)ecified  in  thij  passage.    But  18^ ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  name  of  tlie 

in  Gen.  14,  24  we  are  told  that  Abraham  yalley  was  not  improbably  derived  from 

in  his  pursuit  of  the  four  kings  from  He-  that  of  bis  companion  EshcoL 
bron,  was    aocompanied    by  his  fritfid« 
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■teep,  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  too  thicUj  strewn  with 
roclu,  to  admit  of  the  poesibilitj  of  vehicles  being  used  in  this 
mountainous  region,  without  the  toilsome  construction  of  arti- 
ficial roads,  such  as  neyer  ^et  existed  here.  Indeed  we  nowhere 
rmd  of  wheeled  carriages  m  connection  with  the  country  south 
of  Jerusalem ;  except  where  Joseph  is  said  to  have  sent  waggons 
to  bring  down  his  fiither  Jacob  into  Egypt  These  came  to 
Hebron ;  and  Jacob  travelled  with  them  thence  to  Beersheba.* 
We  had  this  circiunstanco  in  mind  on  our  journey  firom  Beer^ 
sheba  to  Hebron ;  and  long  before  reaching  DhoherlyeL  we 
were  conyinced,  that  waraons  for  the  patriarch  could  not  hare 
passed  by  that  route.  Bull,  by  taking  a  more  circuitous  course 
up  the  great  Wady  el-Khalil,  more  to  the  ridit,  they  mi^t 
probably  reach  Hebron  throu^  the  yalleys  without  great  diffi- 
culty. 

In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  came  to  the  head  of 
the  valley  ;  the  vineyards  ceased  ;  we  came  out  upon  an  open 
tract,  having  on  our  left  at  10  o'clock  the  ruins  of  a  viUam 
once  inhabited  by  Christians,  now  called  Khurbet  el-NOsftru. 
The  inhabitants,  it  was  said,  were  massacred  by  the  Muslims  ; 
and  now  there  are  no  Christians  in  all  the  province  of  Hebron. 

At  one  hour  from  Hebron  a  blind  path  went  off  to  the  ri^t 
at  right  angles,  leading  to  TekA'a ;  aind  on  it,  about  five  min- 
utes' walk  from  our  road,  are  the  foundations  of  an  immense 
building,  which  excited  our  curiosity.  We  ran  thither  on  foot, 
leaving  our  beasts  to  proceed  slowly ;  and  found  the  substruc- 
tions of  aq  edifice,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  commenced 
on  a  large  scale,  but  never  completed.  They  consist  of  two 
walls  apparently  of  a  large  enclosure ;  one  fiu^ing  towards  the 
southwest,  two  hundred  feet  long  ;  and  the  other  at  right  angles 
facing  northwest  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  wiUi  a  space 
left  in  the  middle  of  it  as  if  for  a  poriid.  There  are  only  two 
courses  of  hewn  stones  above  grouna,  each  three  feet  four  inches 
high  ;  one  of  the  stones  measured  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  long  by 
three  and  one  third  feet  thick.  In  the  northwest  angle  is  a  well 
or  cistern  arched  over,  but  not  deep.  There  are  no  stones  nor 
ruins  of  any  kind  lying  around,  to  marie  that  these  walls  were 
ever  carried  higher.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  judging  merely  from 
the  remains  themselvee^  what  could  have  been  the  object  for. 
which  the  building  was  intended.  It  may  have  been  a  church ; 
though  it  does  not  lie,  like  most  ancient  churcJbes,  in  the  direc- 
tion from  west  to  east  Or  it  misht  possibly  have  been  begun 
as  a  fortress ;  though  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  the 
vicinity  to  guard.  At  any  rate,  these  walls  cannot  have  been 
constructed  later  than  the  fiist  centuries  after  the  Christian  era^ 

•  Gw.  4S»  19.  ai.  t7.    M^  L 

1.  S17,  S18 
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and  the  size  of  the  stones  points  rather  to  an  earlier  age.  The 
spot  is  called  hy  the  Arabs  Bftmet  el-ElhCdiL  The  Jews  of 
Hebron  call  it  ^e  House  of  Abraham ;  and  regard  this  as  the 
place  of  Abraham's  tent  and  terebinth  at  Hamre.  May  we  not 
perhaps  supposOi  that  these  massive  walls  are  indeed  the  work 
of  Jewish  hands,  erected  here  in  ancient  days  around  the  spot 
where  the  founder  of  their  race  had  dwelt  ?  On  such  a  suppo- 
sition,  the  structure  would  have  corresponded  to  that  around  his 
sepulchre  in  Hebron.^ 

The  country  was  still  rocky  ajid  uneyen,  though  somewhat 
cultiyated.  At  lOf  o'clock  a  ruined  mosk,  called  Neby  Ytlnas 
(Prophet  Jonah)|  was  upon  a  long  hill  parallel  to  our  road  on 
the  nght,  at  the  distance  of  half  an  hour  or  more,  looking  much 
like  the  church  of  a  New  England  village.  Around  this  mosk, 
as  we  afterwards  learned,  are  the  remains  of  walls  and  foxmda- 
tions,  marking  an  ancient  site.  The  place  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
HQlhM  ;  doubtless  the  ancient  Halhul,  a  city  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  which  Jerome  places  near  to  Hebron.*  Another  road 
from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem,  which  some  of  our  friends  took  a  few 
weeks  later,  leads  by  this  place.  We  saw  it  again  from  the  east 
on  a  subsequent  excursion  from  Jerusalem  ;  but  did  not  visit  it.' 
At  some  distance  beyond  the  same  hill,  runs  the  great  valley, 
which  passing  down  southwest  to  Wady  es-Seba',  drains  the 
whole  region  around  Hebron  and  Dhoheriyeh. 

A  large  village  was  now  visible  in  the  N.  N.  E.  at  the  dis- 
tance of  an  hour  or  more,  called  Beit  Ummar ;  but  we  did  not 
observe  it  afterwards.  At  11.10  there  was  on  our  left  a  ruined 
tower^  perhaps  of  the  time  of  the  crusades  ;  and  in  five  minutes 
more  we  came  to  a  fountain  on  the  right  with  a  stone  trough, 
and  with  ruins  around  as  of  a  former  church.     The  stones  are 

'  See  the  Haram  under  May  24th. —  other  hand  places  the  terebinth  of  Mamro 

This  Jewiah  tradition  and  name  !•  at  least  at  only  six  stadia  firom  Hebron  ;  B.  J.  4. 

as  old  as  the  crusades ;  Beoj.  of  Tud.  by  9.  7. — The  English  version  has  less  cor- 

Asher,  I.  p.  77.     Von  Troilo  also  speaks  rectly/>/atn  of  Mamre ;  Gen.  18,  18.  etc 

of  the  spot  and  wells  as  Mamre ;  Reise-  — We  again  ylsited  this  spot  in  1852  ;  see 

heschr.  p.  819,  Dresd.  1676.    If  the  suppo-  Vol.  III.  Sect.  VI,  under  May  7,  1852. 

sition  in  the  text  be  not  admissible,  Uiese  *  Josh.  15,  58.     Uieron.  Onomost.  art. 

remains  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  be-  JSltJ. 

longing  to  Uie  church  erected  by  order  of  '  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batilta  in 
Constantino,  near  the  supposed  place  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  the  tomb  of  Jo- 
Abraham's  terebinth ;  see  Euseb.  Vit.  nah ;  see  his  Travels  translated  by  Prof. 
Const.  III.  51-58,  and  Valesius*  Notes  on  Lee,Lond.  1829.  p.  20.  Niebnhr  seems 
o.  58.  Hieron.  Onomast  art.  Arboch  and  first  to  have  heard  the  name  Hulhul,  as  a 
J)ryt.  The  Itin.  Hieros.  in  A.  D.  883,  village  where  the  Jews  venerate  tlie  tomb 
speaks  of  this  church  as  two  Roman  miles  of  the  prophet  Nathan ;  Reiaebeschr.  III. 
iVom  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem.  Ao-  p.  69.  Schubert  visited  the  place  in  1837, 
eording  to  Soxomen  it  was  15  stadia  in  the  and  makes  a  similar  report  of  the  tomb 
•ame  direction ;  Hist  Eco.  II.  4.  Adam-  of  Nathan  and  of  ancient  walls ;  but  seems 
nanus  mentions  here  these  walls  as  of  a  not  to  have  heard  the  name  HulhOl.  lieise 
church;  lib.  II.  11.  See  generally  Re-  II.  p.  487. 
land  Falsest  p.  711  sq.  Jovsphns  on  the 
i.  318,  319 
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Tery  larse,  and  the  adjacent  rocks  hewn  away  to  a  perpendicular 
fiu^o.  The  place  is  called  ed-Dirweh.'  The  country  now  became 
more  open.  The  valleys  were  wider  and  apparently  fertile ;  and 
the  hills  were  covered  with  bushes,  arbutus,  and  dwarf  oaks,  ex- 
hibiting also  in  their  terraciod  sides  the  traces  of  ancient  cultiva- 
tion. This  tract  seemed  to  be  full  of  partridges ;  whose  calling 
and  clucking  we  heard  on  every  side.  Crossing  a  valley  oblic^uely, 
we  came  at  a  quarter  past  noon  to  the  ruins  of  another  village 
called  KCifln,*  with  olive  trees  and  tillage  around,  and  a  reservoir 
of  rain  water.  Hero  we  could  see  the  road  at  some  distance 
before  us,  ascending  the  side  of  a  long  ridge.  Half  an  hour  fur- 
ther on,  there  was  another  ruined  tower  upon  our  left.  ^The  road 
up  the  ascent  just  mentioned,  is  artificial ;  half  way  up  is  a  cis- 
tern of  rain  water,  and  an  open  place  of  nrayer  for  the  Muham- 
medan  traveller.  From  the  top,  the  patn  descends  into  a  long 
straight  valley,  which  it  follows  for  an  hour,  caUed  Wady  et- 
Tuheishimeh.  At  2^  o'clock  the  hills  became  higher  and  more 
rocky ;  the  valley  narrower  and  winding ;  while  the  road  ascends 
obliquely  on  the  left,  and  bends  around  the  eastern  point  of  a 
hiffh  hill,  leaving  the  valley  very  deep^  below  on  the  right  In 
this  part  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  square  building,  perhaps 
once  a  convent ;  and  here  too  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  battles 
between  IbrfJiim  Pasha  and  the  rebel  FellAhs  in  A.  D.  1834. 
The  valley  passes  on  towards  the  right,  and  Airther  down  (as  I 
suppose)  receives  that  which  descends  from  Solomon's  Pools,  and 
so  runs  to  the  Dead  Bea. 

Our  road  now  crossed  the  ridge  obliquely  towards  the  left ; 
and  brought  us  at  half  past  two  to  a  narrow  valley  descending 
towards  the  east.  Along  the  side  of  the  northern  hill  was  an 
aqueduct,  which,  as  we  afterwards  found,  passes  around  the  eastern 
end  of  the  same  hill  and  enters  the  lower  pooL  Crossing  this 
rid^  we  came  upon  the  more  open  valley  in  which  are  the  pools. 
This  also  descends  towards  the  east ;  receives  the  Wady  we  had 
just  crossed  ;  and  fUrther  on  unites  with  Wadv  et-Tuheishimeh. 
From  the  hill  we  could  see  before  us,  at  a  distance  acroM  the 
valley,  the  little  village  and  small  church  of  St  G^rge,  called 
by  the  Arabs  cl-Khndr.'    Our  path  led  us  along  the  upper  end 

*  In  •^•nrardt  Mftrchinf  for  tb«  tit*  of     H  •lertn  mOMfrooi  Hebron.    TeC  thb  ipoC 
tlw  aocWat  B«th-far,  this  plaoe  fecufwd    it  tht  titM  B«lhHRir;  wm  wmdm  Umj  7, 


to  our  miiMif.    ThAtdtr  wm  probablj  not  186S. — ^Thia  emiaiaXj  oaiiboI  hmf  boon 

far  froni  llalbal  (Jo«b«  I  ft,  5S),  on  tbt  wsy  IIm  wmtor  aI  which  the  •omieh  wm  bap- 

from  JeroMlem  to  Hebron,  n^mr  a  fbaii-  tiiod ;  far  bo  mm  dririag  in  hit  ohariol 

tain ;    EoMb.   ot   llioron.  Onoiaaft   ait.  towaiJa    Gom,    and    aoror    eovM    havo 

B*ik9w.     Bat  Rofob.  and  Jeromo  both  pa— d  oo    thb    rovta.   Acta  S,   Si  tq. 

pUco  B«ih-sar  at  10  miloa  fron  Joraaakm,  Comp.  SchaborlTi  Roiaai  II.  p.  4SS.     Soa 

and   of  coarM  oalj  two  miloa  tttmk  Ho-  moro  aador  Jona  7th. 

broo ;  whilo  this  tpot  \%  two  honra  with  *  Not  Aba  Fid,  aa  ia  tha  fbnn 

cam^K  or  tmim  firo  Roman  miloa  from  '  Saa  madar  Maj  17lh. 
tbo  lattor  placa.    Tba  /Nn.  Uur9$.  makm 
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of  the  npper  pool,  which  we  reached  at  2|  o'clock.  'There  are 
three  of  these  immenfle  reeerFoirB,  lying  one  above  another  in  the 
doping  valley,  and  bearing  every  mark  of  high  antiquity.  A 
Bmall  aqueduct  is  carried  mm  them  along  the  aides  of  the  hilla 
to  Bethlehem  and  Jerofialem.  Their  name  in  Arabic  is  el-Burak. 
Cloae  by  is  a  large  square  Saracenic  fortress,  called  KCIl'at  el- 
Burak  ;  which  seemed  now  to  be  inhabited  only  by  the  keeper 
of  the  pools.^ 

We  stopped  for  half  an  hour,  and  took  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
reservoirs ;  but  as  we  afterwards  visited  them  again  and  examined 
them  more  at  leisure,  I  defer  the  description  of  them  for  the 
present*  A  road  passes  from  hence  to  Bethlehem  along  the 
aqueduct ;  but  as  we  wished  to  press  forward,  we  took  one  more 
direct^  wluch  leads  obliquely  up  the  gentle  ascent  north  of  the 
pools ;  setting  off  at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock.  The  path 
passes  afterwards  over  a  level,  but  exceedingly  rocky  tract,  and 
was  difficult  for  the  camels.  Our  road  lay  nearly  half  a  mile  to 
the  left  of  Bethlehem,  which  we  saw  fVom  a  distance ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  hidden  from  us  by  the  intervening  hill.  The  Arab 
name  is  Beit  Lahm.  On  our  left  was  the  head  of  a  valley,  run- 
ning at  first  parallel  to  our  course,  and  then  bending  to  the 
nortiiwest  around  a  hill  on  the  left,  towards  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  here  called  Wady  Ahmed.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  this 
hill,  over  against  Bethlehem,  lies  the  laige  village  of  Beit  J&la, 
inhabited  &e  Bethlehem  by  Christians,  and  surrounded  by  olive 
groves  extending  into  the  valley.  At  4.10  we  were  opposite 
Bethlehem,  between  it  and  Beit  J&la.  The  road  then  passes 
along  a  low  swell  or  ridge  between  Wady  Ahmed  on  the  left, 
and  the  head  of  a  Wady  on  the  right,  which  flows  off  north  of 
Bethlehem  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

Someways  up  the  gentle  acclivity,  which  here  rises  towards 
the  northeast  from  Wady  Ahmed,  stands  the  Kubbet  B&hil,  or 
Rachel's  Tomb,  which  we  recwhed  at  4.25.  This  is  merely  an 
ordinary  Muslim  Wely,  or  tomb  of  a  holy  person ;  a  small  square 
building  of  stone  with  a  dome,  and  within  it  a  tomb  in  the  ordi- 
nary Muhammedan  form ;  the  whole  plastered  over  with  mortar. 
Of  course  the  building  is  not  ancient ;  in  the  seventh  century 
there  was  here  only  a  pyramid  of  stones.'  It  is  now  neglected, 
and  falling  to  decay ;  though  pilgrimages  are  still  made  to  it  by 
the  Jews.  The  naked  waUs  are  coveml  with  names  in  several 
languages^  many  of  them  in  Hebrew.     The  general  correctness 

^  In  1S52  we  again  paned  oyer  this  on  the  four  sidei,  which  were  walled  up 

same  road  from  the  poob  to   R&met  el-  abont  a  centuxy  ago.    It  seems  to  have 

Kh&m ;  see  under  May  7,  1862.  been  built  before  EdrisTs  day;  see  Edrisi, 

'  See  under  May  8th.  p.  845.  ed.  Jaub.    Comp.  Cotov.  Itin.  p. 

>  Adamnanus  ex  Aroulfo,  IL  7.— The  245.    Pococke  II.  1.  p.  89. 
present  building  had  formerly  open  arches 
L  321^322 
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of  the  tradition  which  has  fixed  upon  this  spot  for  the  tomb  of 
Bachely  cannot  well  be  drawn  in  question ;  since  it  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  circumstances  of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  the  IHn.  Hieroi.  A«  D.  333^  and  by  Jerome 
in  the  same  century.^ 

Still  ascending  the  hill  towards  the  Greek  convent  of  Mkr 
Ely&Sy  the  road  passes  to  tiie  left  around  the  head  of  a  deep 
valley  running  off  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  affords  a  wide 
view  out  over  the  mountainous  regions  towards  and  b^nd  that 
sea,  including  Bethlehem  and  the  Frank  mountain.  The  deep 
baon  of  the  sea  could  also  be  in  part  made  out ;  but  its  waters 
were  not  visible.  Here  we  began  to  see  traces  of  the  pilgrims 
now  collected  in  Jerusalem  at  the  festival  of  Easter.  A laiKO 
number  of  their  horses  were  feeding  on  this  spot,  guarded  at  the 
moment  only  by  a  single  man.  The  animals  were  sleek  and  in 
good  cane  ;  and  had  no  appearance  of  having  made  a  long  jour* 
ney.  The  same  niffht,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  the  keepers 
were  attacked  by  robbers  ;  one  man  was  killed ;  another  woimd- 
ed ;  and  some  of  the  horses  driven  oS. 

At  4.55  we  came  opposite  the  convent  of  MAr  ElvAs,  which 
lies  on  the  brow  of  the  high  ridge,  overlooking  Bethlehem  and 
the  deep  valley  around  which  we  had  just  passed ;  while  towards 
the  north  the  descent  is  small,  and  the  waters  run  again  towards 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  we  got  our  first  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  City, — the  mosk  and  other  high  buildings  standing  on 
Mount  Zion  without  the  walls.  As  we  advanced  we  had  on  the 
right  lew  hills  ;  and  on  the  left  the  cultivated  valley  or  plain  of 
Bepliaim  or  the  Giants,  with  gentle  hills  beyond.  This  plain  is 
broad,  and  descends  gradually  towards  the  southwest  until  it 
contracts  in  that  direction  into  a  deeper  and  narrower  valley, 
called  lower  down  Wady  el-Werd,  which  unites  further  on  with 
Wady  Ahmed,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  western  plain.*  Along 
this  plain  we  met  many  people,  mostly  Christians,  men,  women 
and  children,  returning  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  now  the  eve  of 
Easter  Bunday  ;  and  the  miracle  of  the  Greek  holy  fire  had  just 
been  performed.  They  were  dressed  in  their  best  attire,  and 
seemed  light-hearted  and  gay. 

The  plain  of  Rephaitn  extends  nearly  to  the  city  ;  which,  as 
seen  from  it,  appears  to  be  almost  on  the  same  level  As  we  ad- 
vanced, the  plain  was  terminated  by  a  slight  rocky  ridge,  forming 
the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  This  deep  and  narrow  dell, 
with  steep  rocky  sides,  often  precipitous,  here  comes  down  from 

*  G«n.  M,  ir>  20.  Hieroa.  Kpint  IxxxtL  k^  of  Um  GUnIt  (Rpphain)  was  bmt  J«. 
•d  Eoilorh.  KpiUf»h.  Pftal*,  Opp.  Tom.  nuakm,  and  txltodad  towaidt  BtChleiMm ; 
IV.  U.  p.  C74.  M.  MaH— Sm  mor«  In  Antk).  7.  4.  1.  iV.  7.  IS.  4.  Sm  abo 
BibHoUu  Sftrrm,  1A44.  p.  002  pq.  Joth.  15,  S.     IS,  16.     S  Smb.  6,  IS.  ». 

*  JmtfhuM  mjt  cxpr««ljr,  Ibal  Um  taI-  18,  18.  14. 
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the  north  from  aa  fitf  as  the  Y&&  gate ;  and  sweeping  aionnd 
Moont  Zion  at  almost  a  right  angle,  desooids  with  g^reat  rapidity 
into  the  very  deep  valley  of  Jehashaphat.  The  aouthem  side  of 
Zion  is  very  steep,  though  not  precipitons ;  while  the  g^reat  depth 
of  the  valley  of  Jehodiaphat  struck  me  with  surprise.  We 
crossed  the  valley  of  Hinnom  opposite  the  southwest  comer  of 
Zion  ;  and  passed  up  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  to  the 
Hebron  or  Yft&  gate.  On  our  left  was  the  lower  pool,  an  im- 
mense reservoir  now  broken  down  and  dry.  Above  this  the 
aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools  curves  across  the  valley  on  very 
low  arches.  At  length,  at  6  o'clock,  we  entered  the  Holy  City, 
d-Kudif  just  at  the  closing  of  the  gates  on  the  evening  brfore 
Easter  Sunday ;  and  found  a  welcome  home  in  the  houses  of  our 
missionary  friends  and  countirmen. 

This  was  the  most  fieitigumg  day  of  our  whole  journey.  We 
had  been  for  sixteen  hours  almost  constantly  upon  our  camels  ; 
yet  the  exhaustion  arose  more  from  want  of  rest  and  sleep,  than 
from  any  great  exertion. — The  distance  between  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem  is  definitely  given  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  at  twenty- 
two  Roman  miles ;  equivalent  to  abo^t  seventeen  and  a  half 
geographical  miles.  Our  time  between  the  two  cities  was  eight 
and  a  quarter  hours  with  camels ;  affording  a  coincidence  suf- 
ficiently exact. 

L  324^325 
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JERUSALEM. 

INCIDENTS   AND    FIRST   IMPRESSIONS. 

The  feelings  of  a  dnistian  traveller  on  approaching  Jenua- 
lem,  can  be  better  conceived  than  described.  Mine  were  strongly 
excited.  Before  ns,  as  we  drew  near,  lay  Zion,  the  mount  of 
Olives,  the  vales  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoehaphat,  and  other  objects 
of  the  deepest  interest ;  while,  crowning  the  sonimits  of  the  same 
ancient  hills,  was  spread  out  the  city  where  God  of  old  had  dwelt, 
and  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  lived  and  .taught  and 
died.  From  the  earliest  childhood  I  had  read  of  and  studied 
the  localities  of  this  sacred  spot ;  now  I  beheld  them  with  my 
own  eyes  ;  and  they  all  seemed  familiar  to  me,  as  if  the  realisa- 
tion of  a  former  dream.  I  seemed  to  be  again  among  cherished 
scenes  of  childhood,  long  unvisited,  indeed,  but  distinctly  recol- 
lected ;  and  it  was  almost  a  painful  interruption,  when  my  com- 
panion (who  had  been  here  before)  began  to  point  out  and  name 
the  various  objects  in  view. 

At  length  "  our  feet  stand  within  thy  gates^  0  Jerusalem  I 
— Peace  be  within  thy  walls  and  prosperity  withm  thy  palaces  I " 
We  entered  the  Y&fa  gate,  passed  the  small  open  place  within, 
and  descended  the  steep  and  narrow  way  along  the  head  of  the 
ancient  Tyropceon,  or  valley  of  the  Cheesemakers,  until  we 
came  to  the  first  street  leading  nprth  below  the  pool  of  Uese- 
kiah.  In  this  street,  nearly  against  the  middle  of  the  pool,  was 
the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Whiting,  where  we  stopped  for  a 
few  moments,  while  our  camels  were  unloaded  and  dismissed. 
Thence  proceeding  a  little  further  north,  we  crossed  down 
through  the  court  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the 
next  |Mirallel  street ;  and  turning  to  the  left  a  few  steps  we  en- 
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tered  the  first  right-hand  lane,  and  found  onrselvee  after  two  or 
three  doors  at  the  dwelling  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Lannean.  H!ere  a 
home  was  abready  prepared  for  ns ;  where  we  remained  daring 
our  sojoom  in  the  city.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  our  country- 
men ;  and  had  already  been  established  in  the  Holy  City  as 
missionaries  for  several  years.  The  house  of  the  latter  was  one 
of  the  better  class ;  it  was  laige,  with  marble  floors,  and  had  on 
one  side  an  extensive  and  pleasant  garden,  with  orange  and  other 
fruit  trees  and  many  flowers.  It  furnished  indeed  one  of  the 
most  desirable  and  healthful  residences  in  the  city.  Yet  the 
rent  was  less  than  fifty  Spanish  dollars  a  year. 

In  the  houses  of  our  friends,  we  found  collected  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Syrian  mission,  with  a  single  exception,  from  the 
stations  at  Beidit  and  in  Cyprus ;  and  one  also  from  the  mission 
at  Constantinople.^  They  had  come  up  with  their  families,  like 
the  Hebrews  of  old,  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  to  worship  in 
this  place,  and  to  consult  toother  on  the  best  measures  for  pro- 
moting the  great  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Among  tho 
eight  missionaries  thus  assembled,  it  was  with  feelings  of  no  or-;- 
dinary  gratification,  that  I  could  welcome  five  as  former  friends 
and  pupils.  In  those  days  of«former  intercourse,  we  had  never 
thought  thus  to  see  each  other  on  earth  upon  Mount  Zion  ;  and 
BO  much  the  more  deeply  did  we  all  now  feel  and  prize  the  high 
privilege  of  meeting  on  this  sacred  spot,  where  we  might  agMn 
^'  take  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walk  unto  the  house  of  Qod 
in  company." 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  as  we  crossed  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  its  rapid  descent,  and 
the  great  depth  of  the  vale  of  Jehoshaphat  or  the  Kidron,  into 
which  it  opens.  In  the  city  itself,  the  steepness  of  the  streets 
which  descend  towards  the  east  was  greater  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. But  on  entering  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  apart  from  the 
overpowering  recollections  which  naturally  rush  upon  the  mind, 
I  was  in  many  respects  agreeably  disappointed.  From  the  de- 
scriptions of  Chateaubriand  and  other  travellers,  I  had  expected 
to  find  the  houses  of  the  city  miserable,  the  streets  filthy,  and 
the  population  squalid.  Yet  the  first  impression  made  upon  my 
mind  was  of  a  different  character  ;  nor  did  I  afterwards  see  any 
reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  first  impression.  The 
houses  are  in  general  better  built,  and  the  streets  cleaner,  than 
those  of  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  or  even  Constantinople.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  oriental  cities  which  it  was  my  lot  to  visit,  Jerusalem, 
after  Cairo,  is  the  cleanest  and  most  solidly  built.  The  streets 
indeed  are  narrow,  and  very  rudely  paved  ;  like  those  of  all  cities 

'  I  speak  here  of  coune  only  of  mil-    of  CommiAsionera  for  Foreign  Missions, 
sionaries  sent  out  by  the  American  Board    which  has  its  central  offices  in  Boston. 
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in  the  east.  The  hoases  are  of  hewn  stone^  often  large,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  small  domee  upon  the  roo&,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  at  Hebron,  as  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Judea.  These  domes  seem  to  be  not  merely  for  orna- 
ment ;  but  are  intended,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber, 
to  aid  in  supporting  and  strengthening  the  otherwise  flat  roofs. 
There  is  usually  one  or  more  over  each  room  in  a  house  ;  and 
they  serre  also  to  give  a  greater  elevation  and  an  architectural 
effect  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  which  rises  within  them.  The 
streets  and  the  population  that  throngs  them,  may  also  well 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  oriental  dty  ;  although 
if  one  secKs  here,  or  elsewhere  in  the  east,  for  the  general  clean- 
liness and  thrift  which  characterize  many  cities  en  Europe  and 
America,  he  will  of  course  seek  in  vain. 

Sunday,  AprU  \5ih.  This  was  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and 
it  was  also  Easter  Sunday.  It  was  in  a  special  manner  a 
''great  day''  in  Jerusalem,  inasmuch  as  the  Easter  of  the 
Bomish  and  that  of  the  Oriental  churches,  which  usually  occur 
on  diflerent  days,  feU  together  for  the  present  year.  During 
Easter  week,  the  city  had  been  thronged,  though  not  very  fuUy, 
with  pilgrims.  These  were  mostly  Qreeks  and  Armenians; 
very  few  Latins  were  seen  ;  and  only  now  and  then  a  straggling 
Copt.  The  whole  number  had  been  less  than  usual.  The 
annual  excursion  to  the  Jordan  had  been  made,  in  which  some 
of  our  friends  had  joined ;  and  the  annual  mockery  of  the  Qreek 
holy  fire  had  taken  place  just  before  we  entered  the  city.  The 
Latins  too  had  enacted  their  mummery,  representing  the  scenes 
of  the  crucifixion.  In  consequence  of  our  late  arrival,  we  thus 
missed  all  the  incidents  of  the  holy  week.  This  however  we 
counted  as  no  loss,  but  rather  a  ^n ;  for  the  object  of  our  visit 
was  the  city  itself,  in  relation  to  its  ancient  renown  and  religious 
associations ;  not  as  seen  in  its  present  state  of  decay  and  super- 
stitious or  fraudful  degradation.  The  Jews  also  were  celebrating 
their  passover  ;  and  our  friends  had  received  a  present  of  some 
of  their  unleavened  bread.  It  was  spread  out  into  very  thin 
sheets,  almost  like  paper,  very  white,  and  also  very  delicate  and 
palatable.  Thus  to  all  the  inhabitants,  except  to  the  Muham- 
medans ;  and  to  all  the  strangers  who  were  present,  save  the 
few  Protestants ;  this  was  the  greatest  festival  of  the  year. 

The  different  sects  of  Christians  who  have  possession  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  had  of  course  been  compelled  to 
alternate  in  their  occupancy  of  it,  and  in  the  performance  of 
their  religious  ceremonies.  On  this  last  ''higb  day"  of  the 
festival,  the  Greeks  held  their  grand  mass  at  the  sepulchre 
before  break  of  day ;  and  the  Latins  followed  at  9  o'clock.  I 
looke<l  in  for  a  few  moments,  with  a  friend,  upon  this  lattei 
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ceremonioL  Few  peraooB  were  present,  except  those  engaged 
in  the  service.  These  few  were  all  below  in  the  body  of  the 
church ;  in  the  galleries  there  were  no  spectators.  The  reputed 
sepulchre,  as  is  weU  known,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  spacious 
rotunda,  directly  beneath  the  centre  of  the  great  dome,  which 
is  open  to  the  sky.  The  high  altar  was  placed  directly  before 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre ;  so  that  we  could  not  enter  the  latter. 
The  ceremonies  we  saw  consisted  only  in  a  procession  of  the 
monks  and  others  marching  around  the  sepulclure ;  stopping  oc- 
casionally to  read  a  portion  of  the  Gospel;  and  then  again 
advancing  with  chanting  and  singing.  I  was  struck  with  the 
splendour  of  their  robes,  stiff  with  embroidery  of  silver  and 
gold,  the  well  meant  offerings  probably  of  Soman  Catholics  out 
of  every  country  of  Europe;  but  I  was  not  less  struck  with  the 
vulgar  and  unmeaning  visages  that  peered  out  firom  these  costly 
vestments.  The  wearers  looked  more  like  ordinary  ruffians,  than 
like  ministers  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  Latin  monks  in  Palestine  are  actually  for  the 
most  part  ignorant  and  often  illiterate  men,  chiefly  firom  Spain, 
the  refiise  of  her  monks  and  clergy,  who  come  or  are  sent  hither 
as  into  a  sort  of  exile,  where  thev  serve  to  excite  the  sympathies , 
and  the  misplaced  charities  of  the  Romanists  of  Europe.  There 
was  hardly  a  face  among  all  those  before  us,  that  could  be  called 
intelligent.  A  few  fine  looking  French  naval  officers,  and  one 
or  two  Irish  Catholics,  had  joined  the  procession ;  but  seemed 
quite  out  of  place,  and  as  if  ashamed  of  their  companions. 

I  make  these  remarks  merely  as  relating  a  matter  of  fact ; 
and  not,  I  trust,  out  of  any  spirit  of  prejudice  against  tlio 
Bomish  church  or  her  clergy.  I  had  once  spent  the  holy  week 
in  Borne  itself;  and  there  admired  the  intelligent  and  noble 
countenances  of  many  of  the  clergy  and  monks  congregated  in 
that  city.  For  this  very  reason  the  present  conti-ast  struck  me 
the  more  forcibly  and  disagreeably.  The  whole  scone  indeed 
was  to  a  Protestant  painful  and  revolting.  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  less  so,  had  there  been  manifested  the  slightest  degree 
of  faith  in  the  genuineness  of  the  surrounding  objects  ;  but 
even  the  monks  themselves  do  not  pretend,  that  the  present 
sepulchre  is  any  thing  more  than  an  imitation  of  the  original. 
But  to  be  in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  see  these 
venerated  places  and  the  very  name  of  our  holy  religion  profaned 
by  idle  and  lying  mummeries;  while  the  proud  Mussulman 
looks  on  with  haughty  scorn ;  all  this  excited  in  my  mind  a 
feeling  too  painful  to  be  borne ;  and  I  never  visited  the  place 
again. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr  Whiting ;  where  in  a 
large  upper  room  our  friends  had  long  established  regular  divine 
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Borrice  in  Engliiih  every  Sunday ;  in  which  th^  were  assirted 
by  Mr  Nicolayson,  the  able  missionary  of  the  English  church| 
sent  out  hither  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  the  Jews. 
We  found  a  very  respectable  oongreration,  composed  of  all  the 
missionary  families,  besides  several  European  travellers  of  rank 
and  name.  It  was,  I  presume,  the  largest  Protestant  congrega- 
tion ever  collected  within  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City ;  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  see  Protestants  of  various  names  here  laying 
aside  all  distinctions,  and  uniting  with  one  heart  to  declare  bj 
their  example  in  Jerusalem  itseff,  that  **  Gkxl  is  a  Spirit ;  and 
they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." ' 
The  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  Protestant  worship  was 
to  me  affecting  and  doubly  pleasing,  in  contrast  with  the 
pageant  of  which  we  had  just  l^en  spectator. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  were  also  present  at  the  service  in 
Arabic,  which  the  same  missionaries  had  established  in  the 
house  of  Mr  Lanneau,  and  which  was  then  regularly  attended 
bv  some  twenty  or  thirty  Arab  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite.* 
These  were  men  of  respectable  appearance,  merchants  and  oth- 
ers ;  and  seemed  to  yield  attention  to  the  things  which  they  heard. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  the  object 
of  the  American  missions  to  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant, 
was  not  to  draw  off  members  of  the  Oriental  churches  to 
Protestantism ;  but  to  awaken  them  to  a  knowledge  and  belief 
of  the  Qoepel  truth,  in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  its  original 
scriptural  form.  To  this  end  all  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
were  directed ;  in  the  hope,  that  individuals  thus  enlightened^ 
and  remaining,  if  they  chose,  within  the  pale  of  their  own 
churches,  might  by  degrees  become  instrumental  in  infusing  into 
the  latter  life  and  vigour  and  a  love  of  the  truth,  before  which 
the  various  forms  of  error  and  superstition  would  of  themselves 
vanish  away.  The  missionaries  would  seem  thus  to  have  taken 
the  proi)er  course,  in  going  forward  simply  as  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  not  as  the  diract  assailants  of  specific  errors  ;  striv- 
ing to  overcome  darkness  by  diffusing  light,  and  not  by  denouno- 
ing  it  as  gross  darkness.  True,  in  this  way  they  would  make 
less  noise ;  for  the  mere  presentation  of  truth  excites  less  op- 
position than  the  calling  in  question  of  long  cherished  error; 
but,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  they  would  be  likely  to  reap  a 
more  abundant  harvest,  and  exert  a  larger  and  more  lasting 
influence  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  east.  At  this  time 
the  Protestant  movement  which  has  since  spread  so  widely  had 
not  yet  begun. 

'  John  4,  24.  tbtj  m  all  Dfttif*  ArAbc»  tad  mufAof  o^f 

*  Tbe  grr«ft  bodj  of  Um  ChrUtiaM  la    lb«  AraUe  li^wif  ia  tMr  awAif 
P«)«tiot  art  of  tbt  GrMk  einvck ;  b«l 
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Towards  eyeningy  the  fisonilies  again  came  together  in  a  leas 
formal  manner  for  an  hour  of  prayer  and  religions  exhortation. 
These  yarions  exercises,  with  others  occasionally  npon  other  days, 
were  regularly  kept  np  by  the  missionaries  whenever  circnm- 
stances  permitted.  So  long  as  we  remained  in  the  city,  they 
were  continued  without  intermption;  but  subsequently,  the 
occurrence  of  the  plague  broke  up  all  regularity ;  and  other  cir- 
cumstances conspued  to  suspend  wholly,  for  a  time,  the  labours 
of  the  American  mission  in  Jerusalem.^ 

Monday y  April  16th.  After  our  long  banishment  in  the 
desert,  I  had  now  of  course  many  letters  to  write,  in  order  to 
inform  my  family  and  distant  friends  of  our  general  welfare  and 
safe  arrival  in  the  Holy  City.  Up  to  the  tune  of  our  leaving 
Cairo,  there  had  been  no  difficulty  in  despatching  letters  when 
we  pleased ;  as  the  various  lines  of  French  and  Austrian  steam- 
ers had  already  rendered  intercourse  with  the  west  as  direct  and 
frequent,  as  between  different  parts  of  Europe  itself.  But  these 
facilities  had  not  yet  been  extended  to  Syria.  The  English 
steamer  from  Malta  to  Alexandria  came  indeed  once  a  month 
firom  the  latter  place  to  Beirdt  for  a  few  hours ;  and  this  was  the 
only  regular  mode  of  sending  ofif  letters  from  Jerusalem  to 
Europe,  in  connection  with  a  weekly  private  post,  which  had 
just  been  established  to  Beirdt.  The  Pasha's  Ime  of  posts  from 
Cairo  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo  passed  throuj^h  Qaza  and  Y&fa, 
without  communicating  with  Jerusalem.  Oi  this  we  were  able 
to  avail  ourselves  by  transmitting  letters  to  our  consular  agent 
at  Y&fa,  who  could  thence  forward  thjem  under  cover  to  the  con- 
suls in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  I  did  this  also  once  in  Gaza ; 
and  once  an  opportunity  occurred,  of  sending  by  a  government 
express  direct  from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandria. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  mlBsionarics  was  to  be  one  of  bus- 
iness, in  which  several  important  questions  were  to  be  considered 
and  decided.  They  met  this  day  for  the  first  time ;  and  con- 
tinued their  sessions,  morning  and  afternoon,  for  about  ten  days. 
The  time  of  my  companion  was  necessarily  chiefly  occupied  in 
these  meetings.  For  myself,  I  had  enough  to  do  at  first  in  the 
writing  of  letters  and  the  arrangement  of  my  journals ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  reading  necessary  to  prepare  upon  the  spot  for  a 
close  examination  of  Jerusalem  itself,  and  for  our  future  excur- 
sions into  the  country  round  about.  I  took  great  pleasure  also 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  missionaries,  so  far  as  time  and 
circumstances  permitted.     It  was  truly  gratifying  to  observe  the 

'  Mr  and  Mrs  Wbiting  were  compelled  for  medical   advice,  where  he  Remained 

a  few  months  later  to  return  for  a  time  to  during  the  suhseauent  winter.     The  mis* 

the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  her  lion  was  afterwards  re-established,  but  has 

declining  health.    Mr  Laoneau  was  driven  since  been  wholly  withdrawn.   Mr  Lanneau 

by  a  severe  affection  of  the  eye^  to  Beirdt  has  returned  to  the  United  States. 
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■pint  of  love  and  harmony  by  which  ihej  were  all  actnatecL  On 
many  points,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  there  should  not 
at  first  be  diversity  of  opinion ;  bat  there  was  manifestly  a  strong 
desire  and  endeavour,  by  ripe  deliberation  and  mutual  conces- 
sbn,  to  arrive  in  every  case  at  some  conclusion  in  which  all 
mi^ht  cordiaUy  unite.  The  results  to  which  they  came,  were  I 
beheve  in  every  instance  unanimous ;  and  the  influence  of  this 
meeting  and  of  these  deliberations,  in  strengthening  among  them 
the  bonds  of  mutual  affection  and  respect,  (if  I  may  judf^  from 
my  own  feelings,)  will  not  soon  pass  away. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelinss  and  impressions,  the 
evening  of  the  following  Christian  Sabbath  was  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the 
'Marge  upper  room"  of  Mr  Whiting's  house,  where  "prayer  was 
wont  to  be  made,"  eleven  sojourners  in  the  Holy  City,  idl  Pro- 
testant ministers  of  the  Qospel,  and  ten  of  them  from  the  new 
world,  sat  down  in  company  with  several  female  friends  and 
others,  to  celebrate  the  aying  love  of  the  Bedeemer,  near  the 
spot  where  the  ordinance  was  first  instituted.  The  occasion,  the 
thrilling  recollections  which  it  called  up  in  connection  with  the 
city  and  the  mount  of  Olives  which  lay  before  us ;  the  unex- 
pected coincidences  of  time,  place,  and  number ;  all  these  were 
deeply  impressive,  and  stamped  upon  this  hour  a  character  of 
sacredness  and  profound  emotion,  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 
In  my  own  case,  the  thought  that  this  was  the  one  only  tune  of 
my  life,  that  I  could  hope  to  c^joy  this  high  privilege,  was  inex- 
pressibly solemn. 

In  occupations  and  enjoyments  like  these,  there  was  enough 
to  fill  up  usefully  and  agreeably  all  my  time,  had  I  been  so  dis- 
posed. But  I  had  other  duties.  The  object  of  my  journey  to 
Jerusalem  was  not  to  visit  friends,  nor  to  inc^uire  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  present  population,  nor  to  investimte  their  political 
or  moral  state,  except  as  incidental  points.  My  one  great  object 
was  the  city  itself,  in  its  topographical  and  historical  relations,  its 
site,  its  hills,  its  dales,  its  remains  of  antiquity,  the  traces  of  its 
ancient  population  ;  in  short,  every  thing  connected  with  it  that 
could  have  a  bearing  upon  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
all  these  respects,  our  friends,  who  had  been  long  upon  the 
ground,  were  ready  and  desirous  to  lend  a  helping  hand ;  and 
although  they  were  much  occupied  with  the  business  before 
them,  yet  we  often  found  time  at  morning  or  evening,  and  occa- 
sionally during  the  day,  to  take  frequent  and  sometimes  long 
walks  through  the  more  interesting  portions  of  the  city  and  its 
environs.  Time  and  again  we  visitea  the  more  important  spots, 
and  repeated  our  observations ;  comparing  meanwhile  what  we 
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had  seen  ourselyes  with  the  accounts  of  ancient  writen  and 
former  travellers,  until  at  length  conjectures  or  opinions  were 
ripened  into  conviction  or  gradually  abandoned.  Our  motto  was 
in  the  words,  though  not  exactly  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle : 
^^  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good/'  During  the 
same  interval,  I  also  took  many  measurements  both  within  and 
around  the  city. 

These  repeated  examinations  of  the  same  objects  gave  hence- 
forth to  our  researches  in  Jerusalem  a  more  desultory  character ; 
which  renders  it  difficult,  or  at  least  not  advisable,  to  record 
them  any  further  in  the  form  of  a  journal.  It  will  therefore  be 
my  endeavour,  after  describing  a  few  pf  our  most  interesting 
walks  ih  and  around  Jerusalem,  and  some  of  the  incidents  of  our 
residence  there,  to  bring  together  in  another  Section  the  results 
of  our  researches  relative  to  the  topography  and  antiquities  of 
the  city,  interweaving  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  the  slighter 
incidents  personal  to  ourselves ;  thus  presenting  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  place  and  its  environs.  In  this  way,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  accompanying  Plan,  the  reader  will  be  best  able 
to  follow  out  our  researches;  and  judge  for  himself  of  the 
grounds  on  which  our  conclusions  rest. 

In  these  walks,  our  main  object  was,  not  so  much  to  investi- 
gate, as  to  obtain  a  general  impression  of  the  city  and  its  envi- 
rons, in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  particular  examination 
at  another  time.  I  describe  them  here  with  the  same  intent,  and 
in  order  to  impart  the  same  general  impression  to  the  reader ;  re- 
serving a  more  detailed  account  of  the  various  objects,  and  the 
questions  as  to  their  identity,  to  the  subsequent  pages. 

ZION,  SILOAM,  ETC. 

Our  first  walk  was  on  Tuesday,  April  17th,  after  having 
dined  with  our  friend  Mr  Nicolayson,  at  his  house  near  the 
Jews'  quarter  on  the  northern  part  of  Zion.  Towards  evening, 
our  host,  Mr  Smith,  and  myself,  went  out  of  the  city  by  the 
Y&fa  gate,  and  turning  to  the  left  descended  the  slope  along  the 
side  of  the  deep  trench  which  here  skirts  the  castle.  This 
brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley/of  Hinnom,  along  which 
leads  for  a  time  the  road  to  Bethlehem  by  which  we  had  ap- 
proached on  Saturday.  Another  path  quits  tliis  almost  imme- 
diately towards  the  left,  and  begins  to  ascend  obliquely  the 
slope  of  Zion  towards  the  southwest  comer  of  the  city  wall, 
which  lies  high  above  the  valley.  Reaching  this  latter  point,  we 
came  out  upon  the  high  level  part  of  Zion,  not  included  in  the 
modem  city.  It  is  mostly  an  open  tract,  in  some  parts  tilled, 
with  a  few  scattered  buildings.     The  chief  of  these   are  the 
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House  of  Caiphas,  bo  called,  now  an  Annenian  convent ;  and 
the  Muslim  tomb  of  David  with  a  moek.  A  few  enclosures  of 
stone  walls  are  seen  round  about  these  buildings  and  in  other 
parts.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  our  attention  now,  was  the 
Christian  cemeteries,  all  of  which  lie  upon  this  open  place  ;  first 
Uiat  of  the  Armenians,  nearest  to  their  great  convent  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  city )  south  of  this,  that  of  the  Qreeks  ; 
and  more  to  the  eastward  that  of  the  Latins.  The  graves  in 
these  cemeteries  are  simply  marked  (if  marked  at  all)  by  a  flat 
stone  laid  upon  them  with  an  inscription. 

In  the  Latin  quarter  one  inscription  struck  my  eye  particu- 
larly ;  it  contained  the  name  of  my  own  country,  and  marked 
the  grave  of  a  young  American.  Ten  years  ago  I  had  known 
him  m  Paris  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  a  favourite  in  the  fiunily 
of  Lafayette,  and  moving  in  the  gay  circles  of  that  gay  metropo- 
lis. He  had  soon  after  wandered  ofi*  to  Egypt  and  the  east ; 
and  in  1830  died  here  alone  and  friendless  in  the  Latin  convent 
The  epitaph  with  which  the  monks  have  honoured  him,  declares, 
that  ''of  nis  own  accord  he  abjured  the  errors  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  and  professed  the  Catholic  religion.**  Poor  youth  I  he 
knew  too  little  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  and  still  less 
of  those  of  the  Romish  church.  No  friend  was  near  to  watch 
over  his  last  moments ;  and  the  strongest  inference  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  above  language  is,  that  in  order  to  be  lefl  in 
quiet  ho  gave  assent  to  all  their  questions.  Or,  not  improbably, 
the  assertion  may  rest  merely  on  the  £actj  that  in  his  dymg  hour, 
when  consciousness  perhaps  was  gone,  they  administered  to  him 
extreme  unction.  The  stone  purports  to  have  been  placed  by 
''  weeping  friends," — rejoicing  Catholics  of  course ;  for  no  others 
could  have  put  an  inscription  like  the  following  over  his  grave : 

D.  O.  M. 

HIO  JAOET 

0.  R  Bz  Amwmiom  RmioifXBiTS, 

LagdoDl  Gftllis  Ooosnl,  HieroMljrmif  UotM  intrlBsscm  iponts 

Eiroribof  Lathed  ei  CalTinI  al^ectis 

CftthoUoftm  religionem  profamia,  tTiimnohe  oorreptnt, 

£  Tiu  deoMdt  IV  nonta  Aogo^  MDOOOXU; 

XXV. 

Amid  morentet  potoere. 
Orato  pro  eo. 

Near  by  is  the  grave  of  another  Frank,  whose  death  took 
place  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest.  I  mean  that  of 
Costigan,  the  Irish  traveller,  who  died  in  1835  in  consequence 
of  his  romantic  though  rash  attempt  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  in 
an  open  boat  in  the  middle  of  July.  He  nad  contrived  to  have 
a  snudl  boat  carried  over  on  cameb  from  the  shore  of  the  Medi* 
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ternmean  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  and  thence  foDowed  the  Jor- 
dan down  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  he  launched  forth  alone  with 
his  Maltese  servant  upon  these  waters,  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  southern  extremity  ;  but  bj  some  mismanagement  they 
were  left  for  two  or  three  days  without  fresh  water,  exposed  to 
the  fierce  rays  of  a  cloudless  sun,  and  compelled  to  row  hard  to 
get  back  to  the  northern  end.  After  reaching  the  shore  they  lay 
K>r  a  whole  day,  too  weak  to  move,  and  tiying  to  r^ain  strength 
by  lavinff  each  other  with  the  heavy  waters  of  the  lake.  At 
length  the  servant  made  shift  to  crawl  up  to  Jericho,  where 
Costigan  had  left  his  horse  ;  which  was  immediately  sent  to  him 
with  a  supply  of  water.  He  was  brought  to  the  village  ;  and 
the  next  morning  despatched  a  messenger  on  his  own  norse  to 
Mr  Nicolayson,  requesting  medicine  and  expressing  fears  of  his 
case.  This  gentleman  inmiediately  set  off  to  visit  him ;  and 
reached  him  at  2  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning.  He  found  him 
very  ill,  with  a  high  intermittent  fever.  As  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  his  recovery  at  Jericho,  Mr  N.  tried  every  means  to  get 
persons  to  carry  lum  to  Jerusalem  in  a  litter ;  but  without 
success.  The  only  way  of  removing  him,  was  to  sling  a  large 
sack  of  straw  on  each  side  of  a  horse,  and  then  place  his  bed 
upon  the  horse's  back.  In  this  way  the  sufferer  was  brought  to 
the  city  with  great  difficulty ;  leaving  Jericho  on  Friday  evening, 
and  reaching  Jerusalem  at  8  o'clock  the  next  mormng.  The 
journey  exhausted  him  much  ;  no  medicine  could  be  brought  to 
operate  ;  and  he  died  on  Monday  morning  in  the  Latin  convent, 
where  he  had  a  room.  No  notes,  nor  any  account  of  his  voyage, 
were  found  among  his  papers.  These  circumstances  were  related 
to  us  by  Mr  Nicolayson,  as  we  stood  around  his  grave.* 

A  little  to  the  southward  of  the  Latin  cemetery,  and  adjacent 
to  the  northwestern  enclosures  connected  with  the  mosk  and  tomb 
of  David,  is  a  small  plat  of  ground,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  the  American  missionaries  as  a  place  of  burial  for  their  dead. 
To  this  measure  they  were  driven  almost  by  necessity.  Two  of 
their  members,  Mrs  Thomson  and  Dr  Dodge,  had  already  died 
in  Jerusalem.  For  the  former  a  grave  was  sought  and  obtained 
without  difficulty  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  the  same  permission  was  granted,  and  a  grave  dug  ; 
but  as  they  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  burial,  word  was 
brought,  that  the  permission  had  been  recalled  and  the  grave 
filled  up.  On  a  strong  representation  of  the  case  to  the  heads 
of  the  Greek  convent,  the  burial  was  allowed  to  take  place,  with 

'  Mr  Stephens  taw  the  tervant  of  Coe-  Sea  which  Mr  S.  added  from  this  report^ 

tigan  at  BeirOt,  and  endeavoured  to  extract  lies  before  me  as  I  write ;  it  has  little  re- 

from  him  information  as  to  the  voyage ;  semblance  to  that  sea,  except  in  being 

but  all  that  he  obtained  is  confused  and  longer  than  it  is  broad.     Incidents  of 

of  litUe  value.    The  sketch  of  the  Dead  Travel,  Vol.  II. 
I.  339,  340 
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the  express  undentanding,  that  a  like  permission  would  nerer 
more  be  given.  In  oonsequence,  the  missionaries  purchased  this 
little  spot  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  enclosed  it  with  a  common  wall 
of  stone.  The  plat  contains  two  or  three  olive  trees,  and  looked 
green  and  peacelful ;  but  it  was  yet  untenanted.  Auer  the  pur- 
chase had  been  made  and  possession  delivered,  the  authorities  of 
the  city  hesitated  to  give  it  the  last  legal  sanction.  Thej  did 
not  object  to  the  transaction  itself;  but  as  they  wanted  a  bribe 
of  some  fifty  dollars  in  their  own  pocketSi  they  professed  to  en- 
tertain scruples,  whether  it  was  fitting  that  Gnristian  corpses 
should  be  buried  so  near  the  sacred  tomb  of  David.  The  matter 
had  not  at  that  time  been  brought  to  a  close ;  and  until  this  was 
done,  the  missionaries  did  not  choose  to  transfer  thither  the 
relics  of  their  friends.  I  have  since  learned,  that  during  the  last 
year  (1840)  the  Mission  caused  a  permanent  wall  to  be  erected 
around  the  plat,  with  a  door  under  lock  and  key ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  a  child  of  Mr  Nioolayson,  the  bodv 
was  interred  with  all  due  formalities  within  the  precincts.  AU 
this  was  done  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  tne  authorities ; 
and  as  such  matters  are  here  usually  settled  bv  full  possession 
and  prescriptioD,  no  further  difficulty  was  apprehendeo. 

From  the  cemeteries  we  proceeded  eastward  along  the  south- 
em  wall  of  the  city ;  passing  by  the  Zion  gate,  and  then  de- 
scending along  the  slope  towards  the  valley  of  the  TyroncBon  or 
Cheesemakers,  A  path  soon  leaves  the  widl  and  leads  obliquely 
down  the  slope  southeast  in  the  direction  of  Siloam.  In  this 
part  it  becomes  steep;  and  the  Tyiopoeon,  as  it  comes  down 
from  the  wall  near  the  great  mosk,  is  also  steep,  and  forms  a  deep 
ravine  with  banks  almost  precipitous.  At  its  lower  end  it  turns 
east  and  issues  into  the  vide  of  the  Kidron« 

Here,  still  within  the  Tvropoeon,  is  the  pool  of  Siloam,  a 
small  deep  reservoir  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  into  which 
the  water  flows  from  under  the  rocks,  out  of  a  smaller  basin 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock  a  few  feet  further  up ;  to  which  is  a  de- 
scent by  a  few  steps.  This  is  wholly  an  artificial  work ;  and  the 
water  comes  to  it  through  a  subterraneous  channel  horn  the 
fountain  of  Mary,  so  called,  higher  up  in  the  valley  of  Jehoeha- 
phat.  The  hill  or  ridge  Ophel  lying  oetween  the  Tyropceon  and 
the  valley  of  Jehoehapuat,  ends  here,  just  over  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
in  a  steep  point  of  rock  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  Along  the  base 
of  this  tne  water  is  conducted  from  the  pool  in  a  smsll  channel 
hewn  in  the  rocky  bottom ;  and  is  then  led  ofi*  to  irrigate  gar- 
dens of  fig  and  other  fruit  trees  and  plants,  lying  in  terraces 
quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ▼cdley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  a  de- 
scent still  of  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  The  waters  ot  Siloam^  as 
we  saw  them,  were  lost  in  these  gardens.    On  the  right,  just 
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below  the  pool,  and  opposite  the  point  of  Ophel,  is  a  large  mul- 
berry tree,  with  a  terrace  of  stones  surrounding  its  trunl^  where 
thej  say  Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder.  Here  are  also  traces  of  a 
former  htiger  reservoir. 

We  now  passed  along  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  is 
here  narrow  and  the  sides  high  and  steep.  On  our  right,  cling- 
ing to  the  rocky  side  of  the  mount  of  Offence,  so  call^,  are  the 
stone  hovels  of  the  stra^ling  village  of  Siloam,  Eefir  Selw&n, 
many  of  which  are  built  b^ore  caves  or  rather  excavated  sepul- 
chres ;  while  in  various  places  the  sepulchres  themselves,  with- 
out addition,  are  used  as  dwellings.  A  little  further  up  the 
valley,  under  the  western  hill,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Yiigin,^  a 
deep  excavation  in  the  solid  rock,  evidently  artificial,  into  which 
one  descends  by  two  successive  flights  of  steps.  The  water  is 
apparently  brought  hither  by  some  unknovm  and  perhaps  arti- 
ficial channel;  and  flows  on  through  a  subterraneous  passage 
under  the  hill  Ophel  to  the  pool  of  Siloam.  At  a  later  period 
we  crawled  through  the  whole  length  of  this  passage.  We 
drank  of  the  water,  and  remarked  a  peculiar  though  not  un- 
pleasant taste.  We  had  been  told  that  the  people  did  not  use 
it  for  drinking ;  but  we  found  here,  as  at  Siloam,  women  filling 
their  water  skins,  which  like  Hagar  they  bore  off  on  their 
shoulders.  They  said  they  used  it  now  for  drinking ;  but  when 
in  summer  the  water  becomes  lower,  it  is  then  not  good  and  has 
a  brackish  taste. 

Above  this  fountain  the  valley  becomes  very  narrow.  It  is 
everywhere  only  a  water-course  between  high  hills;  and  the 
brook  Eidron  now  never  flows,  and  probably  neVer  flowed  along 
its  bottom,  except  after  heavy  rains. 

From  the  fountain  a  path  ascends  obliquely,  but  steeply,  to 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  area  of  the  great  mosk.  This  forms 
at  the  same  time  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  the  city  wall, 
and  stands  directly  on  the  brow  of  the  almost  precipitous  side  of 
the  valley,  here  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  Further 
north  the  brow  juts  out  a  little  more,  leaving  a  narrow  strip  of 
level  ground  outside  of  the  wall,  which  is  occupied  as  a  Muham- 
medan  cemetery.  The  tombs  are  here  thickly  crowded  together ; 
and  frequently,  as  we  passed  this  way  afterwards,  there  was  a 
stench  arising  apparently  from  corpses  mouldering  in  their  shal- 
low graves.  The  Muhammcdans  prefer  this  cemetery  to  all  the 
others,  as  being  very  near  to  the  great  mosk." 

The  lower  part  of  this  wall  in  several  places  is  composed  of 
very  large  hewn  stones,  which  at  once  str^e  the  eye  of  the  be- 

'  Called  by  some  travellers  the  foutUain        '  Hist  of  Jerus.  in  Fundgr.  des  Or.  IL 
of  Siloam  in  distinction  from  the  pool  of     p.  184. 
Siloam  below ;  but  without  any  goodreason. 
i.  342,  343 
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holder  as  ancient ;  as  being  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Herody 
if  not  of  Solomon.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  ereiywhere 
obviously  modem ;  as  is  the  whole  wall  in  many  pkces.  The 
Golden  gate,  which  once  led  out  from  the  area  of  the  moak  upon 
this  side,  is  now  wdled  up.  Near  the  northeast  comer  of  this 
area,  towards  St.  Stephen's  gate^  we  measured  one  of  the  Uif^ 
stones  in  the  wall,  and  found  it  twenty-four  feet  long,  by  six 
feet  broad  and  three  feet  high.  Just  north  of  the  same  gate  is 
a  small  tank  or  resenroir  on  the  outside ;  and  within  the  ^te,  on 
the  left  hand,  is  the  very  large  and  deep  resenroir,  to  which  the 
name  of  Bethesda  is  commonly  given,  tnough  probably  without 
good  reason.  It  is  entirely  dry ;  and  large  trees  grow  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  tops  of  which  do  not  reach  the  levd  of  the  street. 
North  of  this,  a  little  to  the  risht  of  the  street,  is  the  dilapida- 
ted church  of  St.  Anne,  over  uie  grotto  which  is  shown  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Yirnn.  .  The  church  has  pointed  arches ;  and 
was  obviously  the  work  of  the  crusaders.^ 

We  now  retumed  home  along  the  Via  dolorosa  ;  in  which 
monkish  tradition  has  brought  together  the  scenes  of  all  the 
events,  historical  or  legendary,  connected  with  the  cracifixion.* 
Along  this  way,  they  say,  our  Saviour  bore  his  cross.  Here  one 
may  see,  if  he  pleases,  the  place  where  the  Saviour,  fainting 
under  his  burden,  leaned  against  the  wall  of  a  house ;  and  the 
impression  of  his  shoulder  remains  unto  this  day.  Near  by  are 
also  pointed  out  the  houses  of  the  rich  man  and  Lasarus  in  the 
parable.  To  judge  from  present  appearances  the  beggar  was 
quite  as  well  lodged  as  his  opulent  neighbour.  But  enou^  of 
Uiese  absurdities  I 

aSTHSEMANE,   THB   MOUNT  OF  OUYXS,   XTO. 

The  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  April  18th,  taking 
our  servant  Ibrahim,  I  went  alone  with  him  out  of  the  YA&l  gate, 
and  keeping  to  the  right  passed  around  the  northwest  comer  or 
the  city  wall,  where  stands  a  terebinth  or  Butm  tree  of  con- 
siderable size  ;  and  then  descended  to  the  Damascus  gate.  Here 
I  struck  out  to  the  left  through  the  open  field  to  the  grotto  of 
Jeremiah,  so  called  by  the  monks.    It  hes  under  a  round  isolated 

*  WmiAin  of  Tm  mtntioM  <m    this  Ablwj  of  St  AnM,  and  wm  bhabHtd  Vj 

■pot  Um  hooM  of  Anna,  m  a  plac«  wli«rt  aa  Abbeai  and  Blaek  !>«■>•  L  tu  of  taa 

tbrr«  or  Ibur  poor  wofn«n  bad  oonaacralad  BoaadietiDa  ordar;    HIal.  Hlaraa.  ftS.  ji. 

tbamialTM  to  a  mooaado    lUk      Abool  107S.— tewvlf  la  llOS-S  alraa^  ■paaka 

A.  n.   1118,  King  Baldwin  L  eonpallad  of   a  ebatdi    bara ;    p.   MiTWriibiri 

bb  ArmOTiiaa  wifa  to  taka  tba  vaQ  la  tbia  EarljTravala  la  Palart.  p.  41. 
ronraaC ;  wblch  at  tba  Muna  tima  ba  rkblj        *  Tba  aariiaal  aUaaloa  I  bara  baan  abla 

endowed.      WilL   Tjr.    11.    1.      Wilkaa  to  Sad  to  tba  Via  dalart»ML  la  la  Ifariaaa 
-     '     '     -           -----        -  .      -      .  irtaaatb 


Qmch.  dtr  Kratin.  11.  p.  897.     Aeeordiag    Saaataa  fai   tba  Ibartaaatb  oaataiy; 
to  Jac  da  Vitriaoo»  tbia  waa  caUad  tba    Saeni.  id.  Ove.  S.  14.  la 
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rocky  hilli  tlie  Boath  side  of  which  has  apparently  been  cut  away 
to  an  irregular  Ace^  under  which  la  the  entrance  to  the  grotto. 
In  front  is  a  small  garden  walled  in ;  but  the  door  was  cloeed,  so 
that  I  could  not  gain  access  to  the  cavern  itself;  nor  were  we 
more  successful  at  a  subsequent  visit.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  oc- 
cupied as  a  Muslim  cemetery.^  The  southern  fh>nt  of  this  hUl 
stfmds  overagainst  the  precipitous  northern  side  of  Bezetha, 
crowned  b^  Sie  city  wall ;  and  one  might  almost  imagine  that 
the  two  hills  once  formed  one  ridge,  of  which  the  intervening 
portion  had  been  cut  away  by  art. 

Betuming  to  the  path,  I  kept  along  the  city  wall  towards  the 
east.  Before  reaching  the  northeast  comer  of  the  city,  there  is 
near  the  wall,  or  indeed  in  the  trench,  a  small  reservoir  for  water, 
still  in  use.  Passing  down  the  steep  hill  from  8t  Stephen's  gate 
into  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the 
dry  water-course,  one  has  on  the  left  the  half  subterranean 
church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  an  excavated  grotto  or  chapel 
called  her  tomb.  Before  the  low  building  is  a  small  sunken 
court ;  from  which  there  is  a  descent  by  many  steps  into  the 
church.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  tomb  and  church  is  in  the 
seventh  century ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  the  historians  of 
the  crusades.' 

Near  the  same  bridge  and  church,  on  the  right,  is  the  place 
fixed  on  by  early  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  garden  of  Oethse- 
mane.  It  is  a  plat  of  ground  nearly  square,  enclosed  by  an  or- 
dinary stone  wall.  The  northwest  comer  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  feet  distant  from  the  bridge.  The  west  side  measures 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length ;  and  the  north  side  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Within  this  enclosure  are  eight  very  old 
olive  trees,  with  stones  thrown  together  around  their  tmnks.' 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this  plat  to  mark  it  as  Gethsemane ; 
for  adjacent  to  it  are  other  similar  enclosures,  and  many  olive 
trees  equally  old.     The  spot  was  not  improbably  fixed  upon  dur- 

'  Prokeach  describe!  the  interior  of  thit  of  course  now  refers  tlie  building  of  this 

rito  as  nearly  round,  some  forty  paces  church  to  Helena ;  though  Marinus  Sanu- 
diameter,  perhaps  80  feet  high  in  the  tus  (and  apparently  Brocardus)  gravely 
middle,  and  supported  by  two  massive  supposes  it  to  have  existed  before  the  de- 
pillars.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  Muslim  saint,  struction  of  the  city  by  Adrian,  and  to 
who  sells  places  for  graves  in  the  grotto  have  been  thus  deeply  covered  over  by  the 
and  in  the  garden  before  it,  while  above  ruins  then  thrown  down  into  the  vaJley ; 
are  also  graves ;  Reise  ins  heil.  Land,  p.  de  Secret,  fid.  L  o.  But  Nicephorus  Cal- 
95.  The  place  was  in  much  the  same  listus  in  the  same  (fourteenth)  century,  al- 
state  early  in  the  sixteenth  century;  see  ready  ascribes  it  to  Helena;  lib.  VIIL  o. 
Hist,  of  Jerusalem  in  Fundgr.  des  Orients,  80. — Arabian  writers  call  this  church  el- 
)L  p.  183.  JesmAm'yeh,  i.  e.  Gethsemane;  and  so  the 
*  FirstbyAdamnanusex  Arculfo  (1. 18)  natives  at  the  present  day.  Edrisi  par 
about  A.  D.  697 ;  then  by  St.  Willibald  Jaubert,  p.  844.  Hist,  of  Jems,  in 
about  A.  D.  766.  Also  by  Will.  Tyr.  8.  Fundgr.  des  Orient.  11.  p.  182. 
2.  Brocardus.  c.  8.  Mar.  Sanut  8.  14.  *  lu  1852  we  found  this  plot  enclosed 
9.— Monkish  tradition  almost  as  a  matter  by  a  high  wall 
i.  345,  346 
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ing  the  yisit  of  Helena  to  Jenualeniy  A.  D.  326 ;  when  tho 
places  of  the  crucifixion  and  reeurrection  were  supposed  to  be 
identified.  Before  that  time  no  such  tradition  is  alluded  to. 
EusebiuSy  writing  apparently  a  few  years  afterwards,  says  Qeihr 
semane  was  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  was  then  a  place  of 
prayer  for  the  faithful.^  Sixty  years  or  more  afterwards,  Jerome 
places  it  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  says  a  church  had  been 
Duilt  over  it ;  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Theophanes  as  existing 
near  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.'  The  garden  is  likewise 
spoken  of  by  Antoninus  Martyr  at  liie  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
Inr  Adamnanus,  and  by  writers  of  the  times  of  the  crusades.* 
l?here  would  seem  therefore  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  pre- 
sent site  is  the  same  to  which  Eusebius  alludes.  Whether  it  is 
the  true  site,  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  more  question.* 

Giving  myself  up  to  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  sat 
down  here  for  a  time  alone  beneath  one  of  the  aged  trees.  All 
was  silent  and  solitary  around  ;  only  a  herd  of  goats  were  feed- 
ing not  far  off,  and  a  few  flocks  of  sheep  grazmff  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  High  above  towered  the  d^  waUs  of  the  city ; 
through  which  there  penetrated  no  sound  of  human  life.  It  was 
almost  like  the  stillness  and  loneliness  of  the  desert.  Here,  or 
at  least  not  far  off,  the  Saviour  endured  that  "  agony  and  bloody 
sweat/'  which  was  connected  with  the  redemption  of  the  world  ; 
and  here  in  deep  submission  he  prayed :  "  0  my  father,  if  this 
cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be 
done!"* 

From  the  bridge  three  paths  lead  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
mount  of  Olives.  One,  a  mere  footpatn,  strikes  up  in  a  direct 
course  along  a  steep  projecting  part  of  the  hill ;  a  second  passes 
up  more  circuitously  to  the  left,  where  the  hill  retires  a  little  and 
has  a  more  gradual  slope  ;  and  the  third  winds  up  alonff  the  face 
further  south.  The  siaes  of  the  mountain  are  still  sprinkled  with 
olive  trees,  though  not  thickly,  as  was  probably  the  case  of  old  ; 
and  a  few  other  trees  are  occasionally  seen.  I  took  the  middle 
path,  which  brought  me  out  at  the  church  of  the  Ascension  and 
the  mosk,  situated  on  the  summit.*     Around  them  are  a  few 

*  Th«  Ilin,  m*Tt>:  A.  I).  888,  mentkNit  whn%  wat  •  gArd«,*  IS,  I.  1.  Evl 
tb«  *'  rock  whcm  Ja<U«  betnjed  Chriil*  Lake  Mji  Im  •^wbiH  oat  m  JU  m0  wmi 
M  being  in  th«  Tmll^j  of  JeboihsplMU.  to  tbo  moant  of  OUtm,*  t2,  89.    TMt 

*  Ko^bins    ti    lll^roo.   Ononact  art.  U«t  !»••««(•,   takoo  io  ooaPTtkia   with 


OHktfmnni.     Thropban.   Cbron.    A.   I>.     Loka   81,  87,  wbeia  it  it  taM  tbat  ba 
6M.     Cocnp.  R#Una  Pal.  p.  887.— CjHIl     Uacbt  in  the  4aj  time  ia  tha  1 


of  Jenit.  alio  tp^akt  of  GotbaamaM ;  Ca-     at  Bi|rbt  want  oat  and  aboda  ia  tba  i 
tacb.  XIII.  p.  140.  «!.  Oao«.  of  OUvaa,  may  flRggatt  a  doab^  wbatbtr 

Antfloin.   Mart.   17.     AdannaBot  ax     Gatbaamaaa   waf    not    parbapt    rifaatad 

OUvaiL 


Arvalf.  I.  18.     Jae.  da  Vitr.  HiH.  Hi«^     bigbar  op  oa  tba  mooot  of 
aoL  68.     Brocanioa.  c.  8.  ^  Matt.  SS,  41. 

*  AeroHing  to  tb«  ETaogallit  Join.  Ja-        *  Tba  ▼arioot  wippowil  lilaf  of  «rfot«- 
■01  -  wwt  fortb  OT«r  tba  bfook  Cadraa,    ral  at«ali»  wUsk  tlia  Moskt  ba^  lUad 

I.  846-148 
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huts,  fonning  a  miserable  village.  Here  one  is  able  to  look  down 
upon  the  city  and  suirey  at  least  the  rodb  of  the  houses.  The 
Yiew  may  be  said  indeed  to  be  a  very  full  one ;  but  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly interesting.  It  presents  a  dull  mixed  mass  of  rooft  and 
domes ;  but  the  distance  is  too  great  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
buildinp  or  the  topography  of  the  city  in  any  good  d^ree.  A 
more  pleasing  view  is  obtained  fiom  various  points  lower  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain. 

From  the  church  on  the  sununit,  only  the  city  and  the  west- 
em  prospect  are  visible ;  the  eastern  view  being  cut  off  by  a 
higher  part  or  ridge  of  the  hill  some  twenty  or  thirty  rods  further 
east,  with  a  Wely  or  tomb  of  a  Muslim  saint  upon  it.  From 
this  Wely  one  obtains  a  commanding  view  of  the  northern  end 
and  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  also  of  the  adjacent  country, 
including  a  large  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  as  well  as 
the  naked  dreary  region  lying  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and 
between  Bethlehem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  course  of  the  river 
Jordan  could  be  traced  by  the  narrow  strip  of  verdure  which 
clothes  its  banks.  Beyond  its  valley,  the  eastern  mountains 
stretch  off  northward  and  southward  in  a  long  even  ridge,  ap- 
parently unbroken.  They  present  to  the  view,  as  here  seen,  no 
single  peak  or  separate  summit,  which  could  be  taken  for  the 
Nebo  of  the  Scriptures.  At  a  considerable  distance  north  of 
Jericho,  indeed,  a  loftier  summit  is  seen,  forming  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  just  north  of  es-^lt ;  but  this 
could  not  have  been  Nebo. 

The  atmosphere  was  at  the  time  perfectly  clear,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  lay  bright  and  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
beams, seemingly  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  distant, 
though  actually  much  further  off.  I  unfortunately  neglected  to 
look  for  Kerak,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  visible  in  so 
clear  a  day.  When  we  sought  for  it  in  a  later  visit,  the  haziness 
of  the  atmosphere  prevented  us  from  distinguishing  it.  Towards 
the  west  and  northwest  the  view  extends  to  the  Terebinth  valley 
so  called,  and  the  high  point  and  mosk  of  Neby  SamwU. 

I  returned  down  tne  mount  by  the  more  southern  path; 
from  which  a  branch  led  me  across  the  Jewish  cemetery  to  the 
tombs  of  Absalom  and  Zeehariah  so  called,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  just  under  the  southeast  comer  of  the  wall  of  the  mosk 
and  city.  Here  is  the  narrowest  path  of  the  valley.  Close  by 
the  tombs  is  a  well,  which  then  had  water,  though  it  seemed  not 
to  be  used ;  and  here  is  also  another  bridge  of  stone  over  the 

upon  the  side  of  the  mount  of  Oliver,  may  ahlj  the  same  mentioned  bj  Sir  J.  Maun- 

be  seen  in  Maundrell,  Prokesch  (p.  80),  deville,  as  on  or  near  the  spot  where  Jesus 

and  other  travellers. — Edrfsi  speaks  of  a  taught  his  disciples  the  Lord's  prayer ;  p. 

large  church  on  the  acclivity,  called  Pater  96.  Lond.  1889. 
Koster ;  p.  844,  ed.  Jaubert    This  is  prob- 
i.  348,  349 
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toneni  bed  with  a  fine  arch.  From  this  pcnnt  a  mmed  footpath 
ascends  towards  Bt.  Stephen's  gate ;  eniering  which^  I  returned 
home  by  the  Via  ddoroaa. 

JEWS'   PLAOX  OF  WAIUKO,  XTO. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  I  went  with  Mr  Lanneaa 
to  the  place  where  the  Jews  are  permitted  to  purchase  the  right 
of  approaching  the  site  of  their  temple,  and  of  praying  and  wail- 
ing over  its  ruins  and  the  downfall  of  their  nation.  The  spot  is 
on  the  western  exterior  of  the  area  of  the  great  mosk,  considera- 
bly south  of  the  middle ;  and  is  approached  only  by  a  narrow 
crooked  lane,  which  there  terminates  at  the  wall  in  a  rery  small 
open  place.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  here  composed  of  the 
same  kind  of  ancient  stones,  which  we  had  before  seen  on  the 
eastern  side.  Two  old  men,  Jews,  sat  there  upon  the  ground, 
reading  together  in  a  book  of  Hebrew  prayers.  On  Fridays  they 
assemble  here  in  greater  numbers.  It  is  the  nearest  point  in 
which  they  can  venture  to  approach  their  ancient  temple ;  and 
fortunately  for  them,  it  is  sheltered  from  observation  by  the  nar- 
rowness.of  the  lane  and  the  dead  walls  around.  Here,  bowed  in 
the  dust,  they  may  at  least  weep  undisturbed  over  the  fallen 
glory  of  their  race ;  and  bedew  with  their  tears  the  soil;  which 
so  many  thousands  of  their  forefathers  once  moistened  with  their 
blood. 

This  touching  custom  of  the  Jews  is  not  of  modem  origin. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  it,  as  connected  apparently  with 
the  same  spot,  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  very  probably  the 
custom  has  come  down  from  still  earlier  ages.^  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  under  Adrian,  the  Jews  were  excluded  from 
the  city ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  Constantine  that  they 
were  permitted  to  approach,  so  as  to  behold  Jerusalem  from  the 
neighbouring  hills.*  At  length  thev  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
city  once  a  year,  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  taken  by  Titus,  in 
order  to  wail  over  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  But  this  privilege 
they  were  obliged  to  purchase  of  the  Roman  soldiers.* — Accoid- 
in^  to  Benjamin,  as  above  cited,  the  Jews  in  his  day  regarded 
this  (>ortion  of  the  wall  as  having  belonged  to  the  court  of  the 
ancient  temple. 

*  Bmj.  of  Tod.  bj  Aaher,  I.  p.  70.  >  •marmnl  mmiatni  Chrbtl,  moaaft  Uerj* 

«  Sulpir.  S«v.  HUt  Sm7.  II.  45.     En-  mM  tOM.     Et  m  S«Im  qoklrai  •k  gratai- 

•eb.  ChrocL— AIm>   KoMb.   in  Prnlm.  ed.  tat  lit;  ridmB  la  di*  quo  capta  ttl  a  Ro- 

Mootfaoc.  !».  S67,  8A3.     liilar.  la  Paalm.  maaii*!  diTu^Jmvmi&m,  ^mAn  popdbai 

M.   No.  12.     Sr«  MQiiter,  d«r  JOdiKh*  ' 


nurabnui  •  •  •  •  •  puuMvri  nriwM  tMopo 
•tti;  •!  mlbt  mwwdioi  pottalU,  at  iUto 
Un  pint  tteMt.*--SM  tin  Onfor.  N»- 


Kri^K  nntn  Tng^n  and  Hftdriaa,  p.  97. 

•  Mooter  1.  c.     Hieron.  in  ZephM.c  L 
15,  *•  Rt,  at  niinara  •u«  eli  Sm«  UcmI  d-    iUas.'Or»t  XII.     YalwU  AnoCim  K«- 


▼JUtK  yrtik)  rtdimuat;  lyg  wnadiM    att.  Hkt  Bot.  IT.  t. 
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Turning  back  aomewliat  from  thiB  spot,  and  threading  oar 
way  through  other  narrow  lanes  with  sharp  comers,  and  then 
through  a  tract  planted  with  the  prickly  pear,  we  came  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  area  of  the  great  mode,  where  the  wall 
is  quite  high.  Around  this  comer  is  an  open  lerel  plat  of 
ground,  which  was  now  ploughed,  extending  to  the  city  wall  on 
the  south.  This  latter,  which  here  runs  firom  west  to  east,  is  low 
on  the  inside,  but  high  on  the  outside ;  forming  a  high  o£bet  be- 
tween the  level  plat  above  and  the  open  fields  fiirther  south. 
Further  east  this  wall  turns  north  at  a  right  anele  and  unites 
with  the  southem  wall  of  the  area  of  the  mosk,  aoout  one  third 
of  the  way  between  the  southwest  and  the  southeast  comer.  The 
stones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  the  area  at  the  southwest 
comer,  are  of  immense  sice ;  and  on  the  western  side,  at  first 
view,  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  started  firom  theirplaccs, 
as  if  the  wall  had  burst  and  was  about  to  fidl  down.  We  paid 
little  attention  to  this  appearance  at  the  time ;  but  subsequent 
examination  led  here  to  one  of  our  most  interesting  discoveries. 
South  firom  this  comer,  in  the  city  wall,  and  near  the  bed  or  chan- 
nel of  the  TyropcBon,  is  a  small  gate  now  closed  up.  This  the 
monks  in 'their  zeal  to  find  an  application  for  aU  scriptural 
names,  have  honoured  (or  dishonoured)  with  the  name  of  the 
Dung  gate ;  although  neither  the  ancient  gate  of  that  name, 
nor  the  ancient  wall,  could  have  been  anywhere  in  this  vicinity. 

The  present  city  wall  is  built  for  the  most  part  with  a  breast- 
work ;  that  is,  the  exterior  face  is  carried  up  several  feet  higher 
than  the  interior  part  of  the  wall,  leaving  a  broad  and  conve- 
nient walk  along  the  top  of  the  latter  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  defenders.  This  is  protected  by  the  parapet  or  breastwork, 
which  has  battlements  and  loopholes.  There  are  also  flights  of 
steps  to  ascend  or  descend  at  convenient  distances  on  the  inside. 
Mounting  upon  the  city  wall  in  this  manner  near  the  area  of  the 
mosk,  we  kept  along  over  the  Dung  gate  so  called,  and  up 
Mount  Zion,  passing  a  well  with  water  on  the  way ;  and  then 
descending  fi-om  the  wall  near  the  gate  of  Zion,  we  returned 
home  through  the  Jews'  quarter  on  the  northeast  slope  of  the 
same  hill, 

UPPER  POOL,  GIHON,  ETO. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  (Thursday,  April 
19th,)  Messrs  Smith  and  Nicolayson  and  myself  took  a  short 
walk  to  look  at  the  ground  and  objects  west  and  northwest  of 
the  Yfifa  gate,  and  along  the  road  to  Yfifa.  We  went  first  to 
the  large  tank  lying  in  the  basin  which  forms  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  or  more  properly  perhaps  of  the  valley  of 

i.  351,  352 
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Qihon ;  since  thu  would  seem  to  be  tbe  quarter  to  whiok  that 
name  of  old  belonged.  The  tank  was  now  drj ;  but  in  the 
rainy  aeaaon  it  becomes  full ;  and  its  waters  are  then  conducted 
by  a  small  rude  aqueduct  or  channel  to  the  ricinity  of  the  YA& 
gate,  and  so  to  the  pool  of  Hesekiah  within  the  city.  The  tract 
around  this  tank,  especially  towards  thi&  northeast,  is  occupied  as 
a  Muslim  cemetery,  the  lanzest  around  the  city.  The  tombs  are 
scattered  and  old ;  some  of  the  larger  ones  indeed  hare  tlM  ap- 
pearance of  great  antiquity. 

We  returned  across  Uie  higher  ground  on  the  north  of  this  basin, 
towards  the  Damascus  gate,  in  order  to  examine  whether  per- 
haps the  valley  of  the  l^ropceon  extended  up  at  all  beyond  the 
city  in  that  direction.  There  is  however  no  trace  of  any  valley 
or  of  any  depression  in  this  quarter,  before  reaching  the  declivi^ 
stretching  down  to  the  Damascus  gate.  The  whole  interval 
between  this  gate  and  Gihon  is  occupied  hj  a  broad  swell 
of  land,  rifling  somewhat  higher  than  the  northwest  part  of  the 
city  jtself.  The  ground  on  the  west,  as  well  as  on  the  north  of 
the  present  city,  would  seem  to  have  once  been  bmlt  over ;  or  at 
least  occasional  buildings  once  stood  upon  it.  Fragments  of 
polished  marble  are  often  picked  up  here ;  and  especially  the 
small  cubes  of  marble  of  different  colours,  not  much  larger  than 
dice,  which  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  ancient 
tesselated  pavements. 

We  entered  the  city  again  by  the  gate  of  T&&  or  Hebron  ; 
and  threading  our  way  towards  the  left  through  several  lanes, 
passed  the  Contic  convent,  then  rebuilding,  at  Uie  northern  ena 
of  the  pool  of  Ilesekiah.  This  latter  still  nad  water  covering  its 
bottom,  though  apparently  not  deep. 

VALLKT  or  HINNOM,  WILL  OP  JOB,  BTO. 

Walking  out  alone  one  day,  I  passed  over  Mount  Zion  to  its 
southern  brow,  and  then  descended  its  steep  side  without  a  path 
and  with  some  difficulty,  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  The  bottom 
of  the  volley  has  here  more  width  and  descends  rapidly  towards 
the  east ;  further  down  it  is  narrower  and  has  a  still  steeper  de- 
scent. On  the  south  the  hill  in  many  parts  rises  at  first  in  rocky 
precipices,  with  other  ledges  of  rocks  higher  up  on  the  steep  side ; 
and  thefte  rocks  and  the  whole  face  of  the  hill  are  full  of  excava- 
ted tombs.  On  the  same  hill-side,  further  east  along  tbe  valley, 
is  the  Aceldama  or  Potter's  Field,  so  called.  The  tombs  conti- 
nue quite  down  to  the  comer  of  the  mountain,  where  it  bends 
off  southwards  along  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

My  course  was  along  the  side  of  the  hill  amonff  the  tombs ; 
and  then  descending  near  the  junction  of  the  two  vidkys,  I  came 
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to  tbe  wen  of  Nehemiah  as  the  Franks  call  it,  or  the  well  of 
Job  according  to  the  natives.  Neither  name  has  apparently  any 
good  foundation.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  this  is  without 
much  doubt  the  En-Bogel  of  Scripture.  It  is  a  deep  well  of 
living  water  ;  but  in  the  rainy  season  overflows. 

r  assing  fiom  hence  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  visiting 
again  Biloam  and  the  tomb  of  Absalom,  I  returned  home  by  St. 
Stephen's  gate.  This  walk  gave  me  a  stronger  impression  of  the 
height  and  steepness  of  Zion,  than  I  had  before  received. 

TOMBS  OF  THE   KIK08  AND   JUDGES,   MOUNT  ZION,  XTO. 

We  visited  several  times  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  so  called, 
(probably  the  tomb  of  Helena,)  and  took  the  measurement  of 
them,  as  will  be  described  in  the  proper  place.  They  lie  directly 
north  of  the  Damascus  gate,  just  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
road  to  N&bulus.  The  way  leads  to  them  through  the  olive 
grove  which  now  covers  the  level  tract  on  this  side  of  the  city. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  plain  was  once  apparently  occupied 
by  buildings.  Fragments  of  marble  and  mosaic  tessersB  are  often 
found  here ;  and  many  ancient  cisterns,  now  partly  fallen  in, 
furnish  unequivocal  evidence  of  former  habitations.  The  stones 
with  which  the  soil  was  thickly  strewed,  have  been  gathered  into 
heaps  or  laid  up  in  terraces  ;  and  the  fields  thus  cleared  have 
now  been  tilled  for  centuries. 

One  forenoon,  (Friday,  April  27th,)  Messrs  Smith  and  Lan- 
neau  and  myself  went  out  to  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  to  look  at 
them  again,  and  to  inspect  the  progress  of  some  excavations 
which  we  had  set  on  foot.  We  remained  here  but  a  short  time  ; 
and  then  proceeded  further.  Just  beyond  these  tombs  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron,  which  thus  far  extends  up  north  from  the  city, 
turns  to  the  west  at  a  right  angle,  and  then  shortly  again  re- 
sumes its  former  direction,  running  up  north  nearly  to  the  tombs  of 
the  Judges.  The  great  Nabulus  road  crosses  the  valley  here, 
where  it  runs  from  west  to  east.  On  the  right  side  of  this  road, 
five  minutes  from  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  just  as  it  descends 
into  the  valley,  is  a  Wely,  or  tomb  of  a  Muslim  saint,  with  which 
is  connected  a  small  Kh&n  now  half  in  ruins.  Here  a  deformed 
Sheikh  resides  as  keeper,  with  a  jug  of  water  and  a  cofiee  pot  for 
the  refreshment  of  travellers  ;  expecting  from  them  presents  in 
"  return,  by  which  to  live.  As  Mr  L.  was  acquainted  with  the 
Sheikh,  we  stopped  for  a  few  moments,  took  coffee,  and  looked  in 
upon  his  Kh&n.  The  arched  stalls  for  the  animals  around  the 
small  court  remain  ;  but  the  chambers  above  for  the  guests  are 
gone.     The  name  of  the  saint  was  Husein  Ibn  'Isa  el-Jerr&hy. 
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Aocordinff  to  the  tradition  of  the  Bheikh^  he  was  one  of  tho  com* 
panions  of  the  Kholif  Omar  when  he  tooK  JeruBalem. 

Paasing  along  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  sides  of 
which  are  everywhere  studded  with  sepulchres  excavated  in  the 
rocks,  we  came  to  the  tombs  of  the  Judges  so  called.  These  lie 
near  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  path«  just 
beyond  the  water-summit  between  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Mediterranean.  Here  the  ground  begins  to  descend  north- 
west towards  the  great  valley  usually  (though  falsely)  called  by 
Franks  the  valley  of  the  Terebinth  ;  but  for  which  the  natives 
have  here  no  other  name  than  Wady  Beit  Hanina.  At  this  point 
we  were  in  full  view  of  Neby  SamwU,  bearing  N.  40®  W.  on  the 
high  hill  beyond  that  valley  ;  and  could  also  see  KOsttU  bearing  W. 

After  examining  the  sepulchres,  we  returned  over  the  eastern 
hill,  striking  the  great  northern  road  near  the  brow  of  the  ascent 
by  which  it  rises  after  crossing  the  valley.  This  is  doubtless  the 
Scopus  of  the  ancients  ;  it  afiords  one  of  the  most  pleasing  views 
of  the  city  ;  though  less  distinct  than  one  from  a  point  farther 
southeast.  Passing  again  the  tombs  of  the  Kinss,  we  directed 
our  course  towards  the  northwest  comer  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  to 
trace  out,  if  possible,  some  foundations  we  had  before  seen,  appa- 
rently belongmg  to  the  third  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  as  descnbed 
by  Josephus.     In  this  we  were  partially  successful 

We  came  at  length  to  the  ¥  &h  gate,  shortly  after  12  o'clock, 
and  found  it  shut  It  was  Friday,  the  Muhammedan  Sabbath ; 
on  which  day  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  are  closed  for  an  hour  at 
noon,  as  the  principal  season  of  Muhammedan  prayer.  Passing 
around  tho  city  on  the  west,  we  spent  the  hour  m  wandemg  over 
Mount  Zion.  We  looked  here  also  for  traces  of  the  ancient  wall 
along  tho  western  and  southern  brow  ;  followed  out  for  some  dis- 
tance the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools,  which  winds  around  the 
southeast  slope ;  and  then  returned  up  towards  the  Zion  gate. 
It  was  not  yet  opened,  and  we  went  to  call  on  the  Sheikh  of  the 
Mu8lim  tomb  of  David,  with  whom  Mr  Lanneau  was  acquainted, 
lie  was  out ;  but  we  visited  the  room  over  the  tomb,  where  legen- 
dary tradition  relates  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted.  It 
is  a  large  dreary  "  upper  room"  of  stone,  fiftv  or  sixty  feet  long 
by  some  thirty  feet  in  width.  At  the  east  end  is  a  small  niche  in 
tlio  wall,  which  the  Christians  use  at  certain  seasons  as  an  altar 
to  celebrate  mass.  On  the  south  side  is  a  similar  but  larger  re- 
cess, which  serves  the  Muhammedans  as  a  Mihrftb  towards  which 
to  direct  their  prayers.'     Thus  the  two  superstitions  stand  here 

*  Ai  the  MohmraiiMdaiit  dwmjt  tnra  Um  plAo«  or  iindtitm  lowardi  whkk  Um 
their  (Tm  toward*  Mecca  dorii^  tb«ir  (f  U  tamwi,  i«  th«  KihUk.  Mmm  li«t 
prm jrn  aoH  proetrmtiooa,  eTery  axMk  hai  BMrlj  Math  of  S/rU;  ftod  h«MO  Um 
a  niche  in  the  wall  to  thow  tho  propor  <U-  word  XiU^  U  obo  la  oombo*  mo  moh 
roctkm.  Tliie  nicho  li  tho  Mikr4k;  Md  tho  Sjriui  Araho  to  doMto  Hm  ooalh. 
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side  by  ^e  in  ningnlar  juxtaporitioiL    The  pretended  tomb  it- 
self no  one  is  pennitted  to  enter. 

This  bnilding  was  fonneily  a  Christian  chnrch ;  and  as  snch 
the  site  at  least  is  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  apparently  the  same 
spot,  and  perhaps  the  same  building,  referred  to  by  C^rrill  in  the 
fourth  century,  as  the  church  of  me  Apostles,  where  they  were 
said  to  be  assembled  on  the  day  of  pentecost  This  implies  that 
it  was  then  regarded  as  at  least  older  than  the  age  of  Constantine. 
About  the  same  time  Epiphanius  speaks  of  it  distinctly  under 
the  same  name ;  and  about  A.  D.  697,  Adanmanus  mentions  it 
in  like  manner.  It  was  then  held  to  be  the  Ocenaculum,  and  to 
contain  also  the  column  to  which  Christ  was  bound  in  order  to 
be  scourged.^  The  same  column  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  (A.  D.  333),  and  by  Jerome  near  the  close  of  the  same 
century.  The  latter  writer  describes  this  column  in  his  day  as 
sustaining  the  portico  of  a  church  on  Mount  Zion,  and  as  still 
stained  with  the  Saviour's  blood  ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
earlier  writers  speak  of  any  tradition  relating  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.' Writers  of  the  times  of  the  crusades  often  allude  to  this 
church  as  the  church  of  Zion  ;  and  regard  it  as  the  place  where 
the  protomartyr  Stephen  was  buried  for  a  time.'  According  to 
Sir  J.  Maundeyille  and  also  L.  de  Suchem,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins  so  late  as  about  A.  D. 
1350  ;  and  at  that  time  it  was  one  of  the  many  churches  which 
tradition  began  to  ascribe  to  the  empress  Helena.*  More  than  a 
century  later,  A.  D.  1479,  Tucher  of  Niimberg  found  the  build- 
ing converted  into  a  mosk,  or  at  least  the  lower  part  of  it,  and 
already  containing  the  tombs  of  David,  Solomon,  and  other  kings. 
— The  adjacent  buildings  were  formerly  a  convent  of  the  Minor- 
ites or  Franciscans,  who  retained  possession  of  them  for  a  century 
or  more  after  the  church  had  been  partially  at  least  wrested  from 
their  hands.'  In  these  buildings  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  accustomed 
to  reside  when  he  visited  Jerusalem. 

*  Cyrill.  Cat  XVL  2,  p.  226.  Oxon.  They  wore  then  driFeii  out  by  the  Ma- 
1708.  Epiphaii.de  Mensor.  et  Pond.  no.  hammedans;  and  having  purchased  the 
14.  Comp.  le  Quien  OrienB  Christ.  III.  p.  present  Latin  convent  of  St  Salvator  in 
105. — Adamnan.  ex  Arculfo,  L  18.  St  the  city,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Willibald,  A.  D.  7G6,  calls  it  the  church  the  Georgian  Greeks,  they  removed  to  it 
of  Zion;  Hodcepor.  18.  Quaresmius,  1.  c.  Comp.  Wadding  Annal. 

*  Epitaph.  Pauke,  ad  Eustoch.  Minor.  Ed.  2.  III.  p.  485  sq.     Belon  about 

*  Will.  Tyr.  8.  5.  Jao.  de  Vitr.  Hist  1547  lodged  in  tlieir  convent  on  Zion,  and 
Hieros.  Gl.     Phocas  de  Locis  Sanct  14.  speaks  of  it  as  the  only  Latin  convent; 

*  First  mentioned  as  one  of  Helena's  Observations,  etc.  Paris  1588.  p.  818 ; 
churches  by  Nicephorus  Callistus,  8.  80 ;  also  in  Paulus'  Sammlung,  Th.  1.  p.  259. 
a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  So  Baumgarten  in  1512,  lib.  II.  5;  and 

*  Adrichomius  Theatr.  Terras  Sanct.  p.  other  travellers.  Belon  likewise  remarks, 
150.  Quaresmius  Terns  Sanct.  Elucid.  that  the  monks  had  in  his  day  regained 
II.  pp.  51,  122.  It  appears  that  the  Fran-  possession  of  the  Ccenaculum  ;  1.  o.  p. 
ciscans  or  Minorites  had  their  chief  seat  815.— This  convent  was  erected  for  the 
here   from    A.   D.    1318  to  A.  D.  1661.  Franciscans  by  Sancia,  queen  of  Hubert 
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Further  norihy  nearer  to  tlie  gate,  stands  an  Armenian  con- 
vent, enclosing  a  small  church,  wmch  acoording  to  a  similar  tra- 
dition marks  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  house  of  Oaiphas. 
We  entered  and  were  conducted  through  it  Here  the  Armenian 
patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  lie  buried  ;  ineir  monuments  are  in  the 
small  court  Under  the  altar  of  the  church  they  still  profess  to 
show  the  stone  which  closed  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  They  point 
out  also  what  they  call  the  prison  of  our  Lord ;  as  well  as  the 
spot  where  Peter  denied  his  Master,  and  the  court  where  the 
cock  crew.  This  church  cannot  well  be  very  ancient  ;^  nor  have 
J  been  able  to  find  any  mention  of  it  before  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  then  called,  as  now,  the  church  of  St  Salvator,  and 
was  already  ascribed  to  Helena.*  The  Armenians  appear  to  have 
had  it  in  possession  very  early  after  the  crusades.* 

We  reached  the  Zion  gate  just  as  it  was  opened  at  one 
o'clock.  Within  the  gate,  a  little  towards  the  right|  are  some 
miserable  hovels,  inhabited  by  persons  called  leprous.  Whether 
tlieir  disease  is  or  is  not  the  leprosy  of  Scripture,  I  am  unable  to 
affirm  ;  the  symptoms  described  to  us  were  similar  to  those  of 
elephantiasis.  At  any  rate  they  are  pitiable  objects,  and  miser- 
able outcasts  from  society.  They  all  live  here  together,  and  in- 
termarry only  with  each  other.  The  children  are  said  to  be 
healthy  until  the  age  of  puberty  or  later;  when  the  disease 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  finger,  on  the  nose,  or  in  some  like 
part  of  the  body,  and  gradually  increases  so  long  as  the  victim 
survives.  They  were  said  often  to  live  to  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty 
years. 

Our  way  home  led  us  through  the  Jews'  quarter ;  and  we 
looked  in  for  a  moment  upon  their  preparations  for  building  a 
new  synagogue.  In  digging  for  its  foundations  they  had  un- 
coverol  several  small  houses  and  rooms,  which  had  before  been 
completely  buried  beneath  the  accumulated  rubbish.  These  pre- 
sented nothing  of  interest  It  was  also  reported,  that  thev  nad 
found  pieces  of  marble,  and  even  columns  ;  but  we  were  able  to 
learn  nothing  definite  on  the  subject 

of  Sicilj ;    who  aIm  rrpdred  or  rolmflt  S44.    Nktph.  C«IL  S.  80. — Tbt  JwdmImi 

Ui«  (VvnftctilQin ;  —  QnarotmiiM,  L  e.  p.  ItiiMmy,   (A.    D.   888,)  WfmkM    of   Um 

122,  and  Tom.  I.  p.  170.  Waddii^.  L  e.  booM  of   CttlphM  m    tevii«    flood  os 

'  IWnjaoitn  of  Tod<-U  Mjm,  that  ia  hb  Moont  Zioo,  ^  uhiAmi  domu  Csiplia ;  * 

(Ut,  mmq  aAor  A.  I).  1 160,  there  vm  no  bot  mjt  ndtAamjoiwoj  b«ildia|  Ums  os- 

bti'iiaing    on    Zioo    mto    om    ChritCimB  iitiiif.     Conp.  CTrilL  Cat.  XllL  18. 

rhurrh,  (loaUfe«  tbt  CcMMmkiin ;  I.  p.  *  Twbv  of  NOmberg  feoad  it  U  Uioir 

72,  rA.  Atber.  bftadi  fai  A.  D.  1478.    Sm  Bilnb.  4m 

*  Marin.   Sunot.  S«rr.  SaeL  Crvek,  8.  boU.  Uaifai,  f.  669. 
14.  8.     U  <!•  Socbem  Itan.  p.  78.  Raivb.  f. 
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KL-HARAM.      TOWEB   OF  DAYIB, 

We  made  no  attempt  to  obtain  admiBsion  to  the  Haram  eah- 
Sherlfy  or  ereat  moBk.  This  has  been  yiaited  and  desciibed  by 
others,  and  did  not  form  in  itself  any  part  of  the  object  of  onr 
journey.  Could  there  have  been  a  hope  of  penetrating  into  the 
vaults  and  subterranean  passages  which  are  Known  to  exist  be- 
neath its  area,  so  as  to  explore  them,  we  would  hare  spared  no 
effort  to  have  obtamed  the  requisite  permission.  But  as  it  was, 
we  thought  it  more  prudent  to  pursue  our  researches  in  silence, 
irather  than  by  ill  timed  or  ill  advised  application  to  the  authori- 
ties, to  run  the  risk  of  exciting  on  their  part  suspicion  or  jealousy. 
We  found  no  difficulty  at  any  time  in  approachmg  the  entrances, 
and  looking  in  upon  the  area,  as  long  as  we  pleased. 

Wishing  however  to  obtam  a  better  view  of  the  Haram,  and 
also  to  visit  the  citadel  near  the  Y&fa  gate,  Mr  Smith  with  our 
'friends  waited  on  the  K&im  Makftm,  the  military  commander  of 
the  city,  to  obtain  an  order  for  this  purpose.  This  officer  re- 
ceived them  with  great  courtesy ;  immediately  granted  their  re- 
quest ;  and  even  sent  his  secretary  to  accompany  them  and  in- 
troduce them  at  each  place.  They  now  came  back  for  me ;  and 
we  went  first  to  the  building  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the  area 
of  the  Haram.  This  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  governor ; 
and  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress  Antonia.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  barrack.  From  the  flat  roof  there  is  a  full  view  of 
the  mosk  and  its  court,  a  large  and  beautiful  area,  with  trees  scat- 
tered over  it,  and  several  fountains ;  the  whole  forming  a  fine 
promenade.  We  saw  there  quite  a  number  of  females,  and  many 
children  playing. 

The  great  mosk  itself,  Kubbet  es-Sukhrahf  "Dome  of  the 
Bock,''  is  an  octagonal  building  with  a  noble  dome,  standing 
upon  a  platform  near  the  middle  of  the  court,  elevated  by  seve- 
ral steps  above  the  general  level.  Quite  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  area,  stands  another  large  mosk,  el-Jdmi'a  d-Aksa;  and 
there  are  other  smaller  mosks  and  buildings  adjacent  to  the  walls 
in  other  parts.  The  whole  enclosure,  with  all  its  sacred  build- 
ings and  appurtenances,  is  called  d-Haram^  "the  Holy,"  and 
also  d'Haram  esh-Sheri/y  "the  noble  Sanctuary."  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  area,  the  rocky  surface  is  visible,  which  has 
evidently  been  levelled  off  by  art.  The  height  of  the  wall 
around  the  court  on  the  inside  we  judged  to  be  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet. — Towards  the  west  the  houses  of  the  city  rise 
steeply  one  above  another,  and  the  two  hills  of  Zion  and  Akra 
are  distinctly  marked.' 

'  The  spot  where  we  stood  is  the  same    for  the  noble  Panorama  of  Jerusalem  by 
from   which  the   drawings    were    taken     Catherwood,  since  destroyed  by  fire. 
i.  3G0,  301 
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We  now  repaired  to  the  castle  or  citadel,  and  were  taken 
through  its  various  parts ;  but  our  attention  was  confined  chiefly 
to  the  one  old  tower,  apparently  ancient,  which  is  usually  called 
l^  the  Franks  the  tower  of  David  This  we  measured ;  and  it 
will  be  described  in  another  place.  From  its  ton  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view,  especially  towaras  the  southeast,  where  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Dead  Bea  is  visible,  and  beyond  it  the  mountains  of 
Arabia.  As  we  looked  down  upon  and  over  the  city  itself  it 
seemed  almost  like  a  plain ;  the  appearance  of  descent  being  in 
a  great  measure  lost' 

Both  here  and  at  the  barracks,  the  deportment  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  we  encountered,  was  extremely  civiL  The  secre- 
tary who  attended  us  was  an  intelligent  man;  and  when  we 
?irted,  he  politelv  declined  the  balAshUh  we  proffered  him. 
his  was,  I  think,  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  all  our 
journey. 


In  our  walks  through  the  city  and  its  environs,  we  were 
struck  with  the  comparatively  few  people  we  met,  and  the  in- 
difference with  which  they  seemed  to  regard  us  and  our  move- 
ments. In  the  city  itself,  the  bazars  were  usually  thronged ;  so 
that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  make  one's  way  throum  them. 
In  the  larger  streets  also,  such  as  that  leading  down  nom  the 
YAfa  gate  to  the  great  mosk,  and  those  between  the  basars  and 
the  Damascus  gate,  there  were  commonly  many  persons  passing 
to  and  fro ;  but  all  the  other  streets  were  comparatively  solitary. 
Outside  of  the  city,  a  few  peasants  with  their  asses  wending  their 
way  to  or  from  the  gates ;  a  few  shepherds  watching  their  flocks 
on  the  side  of  Mount  Olivet ;  a  few  women  with  their  water- 
skins  around  the  fountains  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  and  oo- 
casionally  Muslim  females  veiled  in  white  sitting  or  strolling 
among  the  tombs  of  their  people ;  these  were  ordinarily  the  only 
signs  of  life  and  activity  which  the  stranger  could  perceive,  as  he 
wandered  around  this  former  ^'citv  of  the  great  Kins.''  Yet 
sometimes  wo  lighted  upon  more  stirring  scenes.  One  oay  as  wo 
were  standing  near  the  large  terebinth  at  the  northwest  oomer 
of  the  city  wall,  the  Mutesellim  or  governor  with  a  party  of  ten 
or  twelve  horsemen  passed  by,  on  their  return  from  a  ride  and 
from  practismg  the  Jerid,  They  were  all  gaily  caparisoned,  and 
rode  in  fine  style ;  their  horses  prancing  and  now  and  then  dart- 
ing off  at  full  speed  along  the  rocky  road.  At  another  time  the 
dc^  monotony  was  broken  in  upon,  by  the  departure  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  for  Ramleh. 

*  W«  were  not  to  fortoiuilt  M  SUpbM  M oval  T«bor  fa  iSkm  Mfth  I    Ldtiif 

Schols ;  who  profeaMt  lo  h«T«  tMB  fnm  4m  HSehrtn,  «low  TIl  Y.  p^  161. 
this  toww  MottDt  Hortb  fa  te  aooUs  tai 
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We  took  measoiements  within  and  without  the  city  in  all 
diiectionSy  without  interraption,  and  without  heing  suhjected  to 
the  dighteet  inquiry  or  token  of  suspicion.  iDdeed,  the  indiflfor- 
ence  with  which  these  operations  were  apparently  regarded,  was 
rather  a  matter  of  surprise.  A  few  persons  only  occasionally 
stopped  to  look  at  us,  and  then  passed  on ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  in  London  nor  New  York  could  any  thing  similar  be 
undertaken,  without  exciting  tsLr  more  attention,  a^  probaUy 
drawing  together  a  crowd  of  idlers.  We  just  pursued  our  own 
course ;  went  where  we  would,  and  undertook  what  we  pleased ; 
asked  no  leave  of  the  goyemment  or  others,  whenever  it  could  be 
avoided;  and  thus  encountered  no  opposition.  In  the  one 
instance  where  we  had  occasion  to  ask  a  fitvour  of  the  KAim 
Makftm  or  military  commander,  it  was  courteously  granted ;  in 
another  instance,  the  Mufti  declined  to  concede  what  he  previ- 
ously  had  expressed  a  willin^ess  to  have  take  nlace. 

With  the  native  population  of  the  city,  we  had,  through  our 
fiiends,  the  opportunity  of  frequent  intercourse,  to  any  extent 
we  might  desire.  The  house  of  Mr  Lanneau,  m  which  we  re- 
sided, was  situated  in  the  Muhammedan  quarter,  next  door  to 
that  of  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  circimistance  of  his 
having  taken  a  house  in  their  quarter  and  amons  them,  was 
looked  upon  with  &vour  by  the  Muslims.  His  nei^bours,  some 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  fre- 
quent calls ;  and  an  interchange  of  friendly  courtesies  was  sedu- 
lously maintained.  A  native  Greek  merchant,  Abu  Sel&meh, 
who  was  seeking  the  appointment  of  agent  from  the  American 
consul  at  Beirtlt,  was  very  attentive ;  and  through  him  and  the 
chief  phjrsician  or  apothecary  of  the  garrison,  we  received  all  the 
intelligence  and  current  reports  of  the  day. 

The  Mutesellim  or  governor  of  the  city  at  this  time,  was 
Sheikh  Mustafa,  a  young  man  of  a  fine  figure  and  prepossessing 
countenance,  the  son  of  Sheikh  Sa'id,  governor  of  Gaza.  He 
^as  said  however  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  Franks ;  and  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  turning  an  ungracious  ear  to  all  their  applica- 
tions. We  had  no  occasion  to  apply  to  him  while  in  Jerusalem ; 
except  once,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  send  our  Firm&n  for  his 
inspection  before  setting  off  for  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  we  after- 
wards met  him  in  Hebron  and  were  struck  with  his  graceful  de- 
portment. The  K&im  Makdm,  or  military  governor,  was  re- 
garded as  more  frank  and  courteous ;  and  our  friends  were  in  the 
habit  of  applying  to  him,  when  necessary,  rather  than  to  Sheikh 
Mustafa. 

Our  neighbour  the  Mufti  called  one  morning  soon  after  break- 
fast, and  sat  with  us  for  an  hour.  This  dignitary  is  in  high  re- 
pute among  the  Mussulmans ;  being  subordinate  in  rank  only  to 
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tho  MufliB  of  Mecca  and  Constantinople.  Ho  was  a  iSno  looking 
man  between  sixtj  and  seventy  years  of  ase,  with  a  long  white 
b^rd  neatly  trimmed,  intelligent  eyes,  and  great  Tivacity  for  a 
Muhammedan.  He  declined  the  proffered  pipe,  assuring  us  that 
he  never  smoked.  He  was  near  sighted,  and  had  an  ordinary 
eyeglass ;  but  my  spectacles,  and  especially  those  of  one  of  the 
missionaries,  delighted  him  greatly.  He  was  prompt  in  offering 
us  all  the  facilities  we  might  need  in  prosecuting  our  researches ; 
and  so  far  as  his  own  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  this  offei 
was  perhaps  sincere.  The  flat  roof  of  Mr  Lanneau's  house  was 
separated  from  his  premises  onl  v  by  a  low  j^arapet ;  and  some  of 
our  friends  having  casually  looked  over  it  mto  his  court,  he  had 
sent  a  civil  message  to  request  that  this  might  not  be  done  any 
more.  One  object  of  his  present  visit  was  to  apologise,  or  rather 
to  explain  the  reason,  for  sending  such  a  message. 

Another  day  we  had  a  simuar  call  from  Abu  Ghaush,  the 
former  governor  of  Jerusalem,  noted  as  one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the 
village  of  Kuryet  el-'£nab  on  the  way  to  Y&fi^  where  some  years 
ago  travellers  were  oflen  robbed.  Me  is  now  old,  with  a  keen 
robber's  eye,  and  an  intelligent  face.  This  is  a  fiunily  name ; 
and  there  are  several  brothers  Abu  Ghaush.  An  older  one,  Ibra- 
him, was  the  most  notorious  as  a  robber ;  but  he  was  said  not 
now  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  fiBmiily. 

Before  we  left  Cairo,  intelligence  had  been  received  there  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  Druzes  in  Haurto ;  and  as  they  were 
known  to  be  a  brave  and  ii\jured  people,  fears  were  entertained 
(and  not  unjustly)  that  a  protracted  war  might  follow,  the  end 
of  which  no  one  could  foresee.  The  occasion  of  the  insurrection 
was  understood  to  be,  the  attempts  of  the  Egyptian  government 
to  introduce  the  conscription,  and  to  seize  upon  their  young  men 
by  force  as  recruits  for  the  army.  This  kii^  of  oppression  had 
been  already  introduced  into  other  parts  of  Syria,  although  not 
with  the  same  success  as  in  Egypt ;  but  the  comparativdy  free 
and  high  spirited  Druzes  couldnot  brook  it  War  ensued.  The 
Druzes  fought  with  desperation  ;  and  were  killed  outright  when- 
ever taken.  Their  country  was  overrun  and  wasted  ;  their  vil- 
lages burned  with  fire  ;  their  wives  and  children  sold  as  slaves  in 
the  markets  of  Damascus.  The  survivors  withdrew  to  the  rocks 
and  fastnesses  of  el-Lejah  ;  for  a  time  there  would  be  a  calm,  and 
then  the  war  burst  forth  again  with  redoubled  fury.  After  con- 
tinuing for  more  than  a  year,  the  war  appears  to  have  been  finally 
terminated  by  the  concession,  on  the  jmlH  of  the  government,  of 
all  that  for  which  the  Druzes  had  at  nrst  taken  up  arms ;  a  con- 
cession extorted  perhaps  by  the  indications  of  an  approaching 
war  with  Turkey. 

During  our  journey  through  the  deserts  south  of  Palestine, 
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we  of  course  heard  little  of  this  war.  The  Bedawln  Imewthat  it 
had  broken  out ;  but  they  had  no  definite  information  respecting 
it ;  and  the  scene  of  conflict  was  too  remote  to  affect  them  di- 
rectly, or  awaken  an  interest  in  their  bosoms.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  Jemsalem,  the  first  throes  of  the  struggle  were  not  yet 
over ;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  in  uncertainty.  For  some 
time  no  definite  intelligence  had  been  received  finom  the  seat  of 
war ;  and  the  city  was  full  of  rumours.  No  one  knew  where 
Ibrahim  Pasha  was ;  and  it  was  even  said,  that  a  large  body  of 
his  troops  had  been  defeated,  and  another  party  of  several  hun- 
dreds wholly  cut  otL  In  this  state  of  thi^s,  the  unquiet  spirits 
of  the  land,  who  under  the  strong  arm  of  l^^tian  rule  had  be- 
come quiet  and  peaceable  citizens,  began  to  rouse  themselves, 
and  desired  again  to  taste  the  sweets  of  anarchy  and  lawless  de- 
predation. Several  robberies  and  murders  were  committed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  ;  one  of  which  has  been  already  alluded 
to.'  In  another  instance  a  pilgrim  was  shot,  robbed,  and  left 
wounded  on  the  road  to  Y&fii.  He  was  brought  to  the  city,  and 
some  of  our  friends  saw  him  lying  helpless  and  apparently  dying, 
in  the  open  court  of  the  Greek  convent,  waiting  until  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city  or  the  convent  should  make  some  provision 
for  his  need.  Beports  of  other  robberies  were  very  frequent ;  but 
were  evidently  much  exaggerated,  if  not  wholly  groundless. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  prospect  before  us  was  dreary; 
and  it  was  for  a  time  doubtfdl,  whether  we  should  be  able  to 
travel  at  all  in  the  country,  without  (or  even  with)  an  armed 
ffuard.  Were  the  Druzes  able  to  maintain  themselveB  and  make 
head  against  the  Pasha's  troops,  then  all  the  roads  in  Palestine 
would  become  unsafe  ;  for  however  well  affected  the  better  por- 
tion of  the  people  might  be,  still  this  would  not  keep  in  check 
the  bands  of  lawless  adventurers,  who  were  only  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  prowl  over  the  country.  Many  days  however  had 
not  elapsed,  before  the  certain  news  arrived,  that  Ibrahim  was  at 
Damascus,  where  he  had  concentrated  his  troops  ;  and  that  he 
had  totally  defeated  the  Druzes.  After  this  all  was  again  quiet ; 
the  reports  of  robbery  and  murder  were  no  longer  heard  ;  and  we 
subsequently  travelled  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  without  fear  or  interruption  ;  indeed,  with  the  same  feeling 
of  security  as  in  England  or  our  native  coimtry.  It  was  not  un- 
til two  months  later,  that  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in 
the  region  of  Jebel  esh-Sbeikh,  hindered  us  from  approaching 
Damascus. 

As  if  we  were  to  have  a  specimen  of  all  the  evils  to  which  the 
oriental  world  is  exposed,  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  in  the  Holy 
City,  rumours  of  the  plague  began  to  be  circulated.    It  had 

^  Sm  alwye,  p.  219. 
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broken  out  with  Tiolence  in  Alexandria ;  and  in  consequence  a 
Btrict  quarantine  had  been  eetablidied  at  Tftfik  Yet  on  Bundaj, 
April  22d,  the  report  came  that  the  plague  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  YAfa  also ;  supposed  to  have  be^  introduced  by  pugrims 
from  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Some  of  these  pilgrims 
were  known  to  have  come  up  to  Jerusalem ;  and  now  the  inhab- 
itants were  tormented  day  by  day,  with  various  rumours  of  its 
existence  both  at  YAfa  and  among  themselves.  At  first  many 
doubted ;  but  several  fearful  cases  at  YtfSi^  in  the  families  of 
some  of  the  Frank  consuls,  speedily  put  the  question  beyond 
doubt  in  respect  to  that  place.  In  Jerusalem  there  were  for 
some  days  no  very  decided  cases.  Deaths  indeed  occurred,  which 
were  ascribed  to  the  plague  ;  but  no  one  pronounced  authorita- 
tively upon  them.  Yet  all  were  in  fear  and  upon  their  jpiard ; 
several  houses  were  barrioBuloed  by  the  police  ;  many  £unikes  and 
some  of  the  convents  put  themselves  in  quarantine ;  and  all  took 
care,  in  passing  to  and  fro  along  the  streets,  not  to  come  in  con- 
tact witn  any  other  person.  At  length,  after  a  few  days,  the 
plague  developed  itself  decidedly  ;  all  doubt  was  at  an  end ;  and 
the  disease  continued  to  extend  its  ravages  on  every  side  continu- 
ally, though  mildly. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  such  as  I  had  never  anticipated, 
and  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Men's  lives  seemed  to  hang  in 
doubt  before  them.  No  one  knew  what  to  do  or  whither  to  turn 
himself  All  who  could,  hurried  away  from  the  city ;  for  they 
feared  that,  according  to  despotic  custom,  Jerusalem  would  be 
shut  up  and  a  cordon  of  troops  drawn  around  it,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  the  plague  from  spreadinff  among  the  villages  of  the  coun* 
try.  Nor  was  this  fear  groundless.  All  business  was  at  a  stand* 
The  merchants  from  Damascus  and  other  places  left  the  city. 
The  missionaries  broke  off  their  sittings,  ana  those  from  abroad 
hastened  to  depart  with  their  families.  They  left  on  the  30th 
of  April  Several  Frank  travellers  also  hurried  away ;  and  some 
who  were  upon  the  road  from  Beirflt  to  Jerusalem,  turned  back 
at  Nftbulufl. 

Meanwhile  we  continued  our  investigations  without  interrup- 
tion, taking  care  to  come  in  contact  with  no  one  as  we  passed 
along  the  streets  ;  and  a  kind  Providence  preserved  us  from  the 
dangers  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  On  the  18th  of  May  the 
city  was  actually  shut  up,  and  no  one  permitted  to  go  out  We 
had  left  it  the  day  before  on  a  long  excursion  to  Gasa,  Hebron, 
and  Wady  MAsa  ;  and  although  we  afterwards  returned  to  its 
gates,  jet  we  did  not  enter  them  again.  The  city  remained  shut 
up  until  the  be^nning  of  July. 

Indeed,  dunng  our  whole  journey  in  the  east,  although  sur- 
rounded by  war,  pestilence,  anid  quarantines,  we  were  enabled  to 
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pasB  tli]x)nghihemanwiihoiithannorhiiidn^^  without  bdng 
detained  from  these  causes  even  for  an  hour. 

Not  all  tiayellers,  however,  were  thus  fitvoured.  On  the  2d  of 
May,  I  met  at  the  house  of  Mr  Nicolayson  an  English  gentleman, 
the  chaplain  of  a  ship  of  war,  who  left  Cairo  just  one  week  after 
ourselyes,  and  had  come  by  the  most  direct  route  to  Jerusalem. 
He  had  descended  the  Nile  to  Damietta,  where  he  was  detained 
seyenteen  days  waiting  for  a  yessel  for  Y&fa.  In  this  latter  place 
he  had  perfonned  a  quarantine  of  fifi^een  days  ;  and  then  fiye 
more  on  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem.  These  last  had  ended  only  on 
the  preceding  day.  Thus  of  the  forty-tibree  days  which  had  elapsed 
since  his  departure  from  Cairo,  six  had  been  spent  in  travelling, 
and  thirty-seven  in  quarantines  and  delay  I  Yet  he  was  not 
disheartened  ;  and  actually  left  Jerusalem  the  very  next  day  for 
Beirdt  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  showing  the  security  of  the 
roads  at  the  time,  that  without  knowing  a  word  of  Arabic,  he  set 
o£f  alone  with  a  single  muleteer  on  this  long  journey ;  and  reached 
Beirdt  without  any  other  difficulties,  thsii  those  which  are  of 
course  incident  to  such  a  mode  of  travel. 

Not  long  afterwards,  duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  with  a  somewhat  numerous  suite  ;  and  left  it  a^ain,  as 
we  understood,  about  the  same  time  we  did,  just  before  me  city 
was  shut  up.  He  was  less  fortunate  or  less  cautious  than  we 
were,  in  respect  to  the  plague  ;  for  after  he  had  left  the  city  this 
terrible  scourge  broke  out  among  his  attendants.  His  physician 
died  of  it  at  Nazareth ;  and  another  attendant,  a  mulatto,  was 
left  ill  in  the  lazaretto  at  Sidon,  where  he  lingered  for  several 
weeks  and  died. 

Among  other  travellers  who  left  the  Holy  City,  was  M  de 
Bertou,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  just  returned  from  an  excursion 
to  Wady  Miisa  and  'Akabah  by  way  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Wady 
el-'Arabah.  We  had  hoped  to  have  been  the  first  to  explore  the 
northern  part  of  this  great  Wady ;  but  were  not  the  less  gratified 
to  learn  firom  him  the  results  of  his  journey.  He  spent  the  eve- 
ning of  April  30th  with  us  ;  and  thought  he  had  found  the  name 
of  Kadeahy  at  a  place  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
Hebron  and  Gaza  to  Wady  Mtlsa  ;  and  also  that  of  Zoar  on  tho 
western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Botli  of  these  suppositions  we 
afterwards  found,  by  inquiry  on  the  spot,  to  be  erroneous. 
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TOPOGRAPHY   AND   ANTIQUITIES.* 

Ws  enter  here  npon  a  more  detailed  deseriptioii  of  the  H0I7 
Oity,  and  ite  remams  of  antiquity.  In  doing  this,  I  moBt  recmest 
the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  thisit  for  the  lapee  of  more  than  fifteen 
centuries,  Jerusalem  has  been  the  abode  not  only  of  mistaken 
piety,  but  also  of  credulous  sunerstition^  not  uniningled  with 
pious  fraud.  During  Uie  secona  and  third  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  city  remained  under  heathen  sway  ;  and  the 
Christian  church  existed  there,  if  at  all,  only  by  sufferance.  But 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Christianity  became 
triumphant  in  the  person  of  Constantino  ;  and  at  his  instigation, 
aided  by  the  presence  and  seal  of  his  mother  Helena,  the  first 
great  attempt  was  made  in  A.  D.  326,  to  fix  and  b^utify  the 
places  connected  with  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  the  Ba- 
Tiour ;  it  then,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  became  a  passion 
among  the  multitudes  of  priests  and  monks,  who  afterwards  re* 
sorted  to  the  Holy  City,  to  trace  out  and  assign  the  site  of  every 
event,  however  trivial  or  legendary,  which  coiud  be  brought  into 
connection  with  the  Scriptures  or  with  pious  tradition.  The 
fourth  century  appears  to  have  been  particularly  fruitftd  in  the 
fixing  of  these  localities,  and  in  the  dressing  out  of  the  traditions 
or  rather  legends,  which  were  attached  to  Uiem.*  But  the  invent 

*  Thtt  McttoD  retoMiM  m  it  wmt  in  Um  mu.  CjriO  ibo  tprnkM  of  it  la  Um  msm 
fint  edition,  exeeptii^  a  few  aliglit  oor-  etutarj;  Cat.  X.  IS.  The  eohiaui  to 
rectiooa.  Tb*  retalti  of  oor  Moood  yidi,  wbicfa  ChritI  wm  bouid  aad  ncmmd, 
in  1862,  m  girw  in  VoL  lU.  S«.  IV  vm  alMiiy  feuid;  Imt  tht  blood  vpoa  H 
And  V.  It  ftfii  — ntio— d  brJwoaM  mmtij  a  em* 

*  The  Ilim.  J/Urtml.  JL  D.  SSS,  inott-  tmrj  AfWrwardiL  Tbo  CmmmnJwm  eo»- 
tiont  th*  palm  trc«  m  •till  •tanding  on  tbo  BKtod  with  it  wmt  tbo  work  of  a  itfll  kter 
•id«  of  Mount  01iT«t,  froa  wbicb  the  peo-  ago ;  ••  w%  hmt%  §lntk&j  bad  ooeaiiM  ti 


p\B  brolio  off  brancbet  to  ftraw  beTora  Ja-    laaarfc.    Sat  p.  t4t,  abort. 
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tion  of  BQCceeding  ages  oontinned  to  build  npon  these  founda- 
tionBy^  until,  in  tl^  aerenth  centuiy,  the  Mnhammedan  conqueet 
and  aubaequent  oppreesiona  confined  the  attenticm  of  the  dimch 
more  excluaiyely  to  the  dicnmatancea  of  her  preaent  diatreae ; 
and  drew  off  in  part  the  minda  of  the  clei]^  and  monka  ficom  the 
oontemphition  uid  embelliahment  of  Bcnptoral  hiatory.  Thna 
the  fiibric  of  tradition  waa  left  to  become  fixed  and  stationary  aa  to 
its  main  pointa ;  in  much  the  same  condition,  indeed,  in  whidi  it 
baa  come  down  to  oar  day.  The  more  fervid  zeal  of  the  agea  of 
the  crusadee,  only  filled  out  and  completed  the  fitbric  in  minor 
particulara.* 

It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind,  that  aa  theae  localitiea  were 
assigned,  and  the  traditions  respecting  them  for  the  moat  part 
brought  forward,  by  a  creduloua  andunenlightened  zeal,  well  meant, 
inde^,  but  not  uninterested  ;  ao  all  the  reporta  and  accounts  we 
have  of  the  Holy  City  and  its  sacred  placea,  haye  come  to  us  from 
the  same  impure  aource.  The  &thers  of  the  church  in  Paleatine, 
and  their  imitators  the  monks,  were  themselves  for  the  most  part 
not  natives  of  the  country.  With  few  exceptions  they  lokew 
little  of  its  topography  ;  and  were  mostly  unacquainted  with  thd 
Aranuean,  the  vernacular  language  of  the  common  people.*  They 
have  related  only  what  waa  transmitted  to  them  by  their  prede- 
oessors,  also  foreignera ;  or  have  given  opinions  of  their  own, 
adopted  without  critical  inquiry  and  usually  without  much  know- 
ledge. The  visitora  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the  earlier  centuries, 
as  well  as  the  crusaders,  all  went  thither  in  the  character  of  pil- 
grims ;  and  looked  upon  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  and  upon 
the  land,  only  through  the  medium  of  the  traditions  of  the  church. 

'  Tbni  the  traditions    respecting   the  dentood  and  ipoken  bj  the  inhabitanta  in 

bouM  of  Caiaphai,  Qethaemane,  and  ya-  general,  yet  there  i»  reason  to  believe  that 

rioui  other  sitesi  although  slight  traces  of  the  real  mother  tongue  of  the  common 

thera   are  found  quite  earlj,  appear  to  people  was  still  the  Aramsean.  Origen  and 

have  been  decked  out  with  new  drcum-  Jerome  appear  to    have  been   the  only 

stances,  as   centuries  rolled  oa     In  A.  D.  fathers  in  Palestine  who  understood  He- 

870  the  monk  Bernard  speaks  of  a  church  brew.     The  ktter,  who  died  in  Palestine 

on  the  side  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  on  the  A.  D.  420,  made  it  a  particular  study,  in 

apot  where  the  Pharisees  brought  to  Jesus  order  to  translate  the  Bible.     He  mentions 

the  woman   taken  in  adultery.     In  the  the  Punic  dialect,  by  which  he  probably 

church  was  preserved  a  marble  tablet,  with  means  the  PhoBnician,  as  a  spoken  Ian- 

the  writing  which  our  Lord  there  wrote  gnage;  Qusest  ad  Gen.  86,  24.  ad  voc 

npon  the  ground!     Itmerar.   18,  in  AcU  d'«T3'».     See  Gesenius  Script  et  JUngum 

Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict.  Sec.  III.  Pars  H.  Phctnic  Monumenta,  pp.  881,  887.     In 

P-  f  A '       i^*«j       i.  .V        .         ,        :.  ^  Comm.  in  Esa.  19,  18,  Jerome  also 

•  A  multitude  of  the  mmor  leg<mds,  q,,^  expressly  of  a  ^^  lingua  CananUide, 

rodi  as  those  relating  to  the  place  where  ^^  ,-^^  jEgyptiam  et  llebraam  media 

Petei's  cock  crew,  the  houses  of  the  nch  J^  ^  Hthr^ magna  ex  parU  confinis.^ 

man  and  Laxarus,  and  the  hke,  were  prob-  Various  other  ciroumsto^s  go  also  to 

ably  the  work  of   more  modern  times,  show  the  long  continuance  of  the  Aram«an 

Even  the  Via  doloroia  seems  to  have  been  ^^^  ^^  common  people.     The  subject 

first  got  up  during  or  after  tfie  times  of  j,  ^^rthy  of  a  more  particular  investiga^ 

the  crusades  ;•••  above,  p.  288.  ^^  ^^  ^^    ^^  been  bestowed  upon  it 

"  Though  the  Greek  language  was  on-  ^  '^ 
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And  Bince  the  time  of  the  cnuJEules,  from  the  fonrteenUi  century 
onwards  to  Uie  present  day,  all  travellers,  whether  pilgrims  or 
visitors,  have  nsaally  taken  up  their  abode  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
convents  ;  and  have  beheld  the  city  only  through  the  eyes  of  their 
monastic  entertainers.  European  visitors,  in  particular,  have 
ever  lodged,  and  still  lodge,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  Latin  con- 
vent ;  and  the  Latin  moidoi  have  in  geneml  been  their  sole 
guides. 

In  this  way  and  from  all  these  causes,  there  has  been  grafted 
upon  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  a  vast  mass  of  tradition, 
foreign  in  its  source  and  doubtful  in  its  character;  which  has 
flourished  luxuriantly  and  spread  itself  out  widely  over  the  west- 
em  world.  Palestine,  the  Holy  City,  and  its  sacred  places,  have 
been  again  and  again  portrayed  according  to  the  topography  of 
the  monks ;  and  according  to  them  alone.  Whether  travcdlers 
were  Catholics  or  Protestants,  has  made  little  difference.  All 
have  drawn  their  information  from  the  great  storehouse  of  the 
convents ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  report  it  apparently  with 
like  fidth,  though  with  various  fidelity.  In  looking  through  the 
long  series  of  descriptions,  which  have  been  given  of  Jenualem 
hj  the  many  travellers  since  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  curious 
to  observe,  how  very  slightly  the  accounts  differ  in  their  topo- 
graphical and  traditional  details.  There  are  indeed  occasional 
discrepancies  in  minor  points ;  though  very  few  of  the  travellers 
have  ventured  to  depart  from  the  general  authority  of  their 
monastic  guides.  Or  even  if  they  sometimes  venture  to  call  in 
question  the  value  of  this  whole  mass  of  tradition ;  yet  they 
nevertheless  repeat  in  like  manner  the  stories  of  the  convents ; 
or  at  least  give  nothing  better  in  their  place.' 

Whoever  has  had  occasion  to  look  into  these  matters  for 
himself,  will  not  be  slow  to  admit,  that  the  views  here  expressed 
are  in  no  degree  overcharged.  It  follows  from  them, — and  this 
is  the  point  to  which  I  would  paKicularly  direct  the  reader^s  at- 
tention,— that  all  ecclesiastical  tradition  respecting  the  ancieni 
plcu^es  in  and  around  Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine^  is 
or  NO  VALUE,  except  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances 
Inotcn  to  US'/Tom  the  Scriptures^  or  from  other  cotemporary 
testimony.  Thus  one  of  the  very  earhest  traditions  on  record, 
that  which  points  out  the  place  of  our  Lord's  ascension  on  the 
summit  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  which  certainlv  existed  in 
the  third  century,  loner  before  the  visit  of  Helena,  is  obviously 
ialse ;  because  it  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  Scriptural  ac- 

■  ET«n  MaondrvQ,  threwd  aad   •eco-    eooati  of  Cotorfeoi  (Koolwjk)  wmhUmm 
rmte  M  h«  it  elMwh^re,  f^rm  ia  JenMafem    i9ij  from  Um  wad   form.     TIm  iad*- 


Uttfo  mom  than  what  b«  b«ard  from  Um  pwid^of  of   Dr.   Oarkt    if 

■MmkiL     <>f  oih^r  tra^vllOT^  lUawolf  wma  maBilMC ;  b«t  it  kd  kirn  9f9r  ialo  mi  tm- 

otia  of  the  moat  iodrftrtyWoi ;  aad  tha  ae-  peaita  attrama  of  txtnTifaai  IgrfirHkiJa. 
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count,  whkh  idnln  lliBt  Chnil  led  < 
to  BeUmy,* and  thoe  MfwuM  6am  tkcm mtol 
the  oilier  hmd,  I  would  noi^oitiire  todirtnib  the 
location  of  Bachd'a  pmwt  on  the  wmj  townide 
although  this  k  fint  mentioBed  by  the  lim.  Hi 
Jerome  in  the  loorth  eentmj,  jet  the  Scriptmal  i 
aarilj  limita  the  qiot  to  that  Tidnitj/ 

On  the  Hune  gencnl  principle,  that  important  wotk  Urn 
Omomuuiieomj  the  prodoction  of  the  anfCfiie  khonn  of  Enoe- 
bins  and  Jerome,  which  girea  the  names  and  describes  the  sitoa- 
tion  of  phuxs  in  the  Hd^  Land,  can  be  regarded  in  an  historical 
respect,  onlj  as  a  record  of  the  traditions  conent  in  their  daj, 
sanctioned  indeed  by  the  jndgment  of  those  fiithera.  The 
names  thus  pieseired  are  of  tl^  highest  importance ;  bnt  the 
Talne  of  the  traditions  connected  widi  them,  mnst  be  proved  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  others ;  although  in  general  thej  were 
then  fitf  less  corrupted  than  in  the  kpee  of  subaequent  centuries. 

In  the  historj  of  this  foreign  tradition,  three  ages  or  periods 
are  distinctly  marked  by  documents,  whkh  show  us,  with  tole- 
rable completeness,  its  state  and  character  at  the  time.  The 
Jirsi  falls  in  the  fourth  century,  about  A.  D.  333,  when  foreign 
influence  bad  just  acquired  a  firm  and  permanent  footing,  and 
had  not  as  yet  Tery  greatly  swenred  from  the  tide  of  natiye  tra- 
dition. Of  this  period  we  have  a  record  in  the  Onomasticon  of 
Eusebius,  and  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary.  The  aecimd  is  the  age 
of  the  crusades,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  the 
traditions  of  which  are  best  registered  in  the  tract  of  Brocardus, 
about  A.  D.  1283.  The  third  period  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  when  the  volumes  of  Quaresmius 
exhibit,  in  fiill,  the  state  of  the  tradition  then  current  in  the 
convents,  the  great  source  from  which  most  European  travellers 
have  drawn  their  information. — In  comparing  these  three  periods, 
it  is  interesting,  though  painful,  to  perceive,  how  the  light  of 
truth  has  gradually  become  dim,  and  at  length  often  been 
queDchcd  in  darkness.  The  Onomasticon,  with  all  its  defects 
and  wrong  hypotheses,  has  yet  preserved  to  us  much  of  the  tra- 
dition of  the  common  i)eople;  and  contains  many  names  of 
places  never  since  discovered,  though  still  existing ;  while  the 
few  pages  of  Brocardus  are  worth  more,  in  a  topographical  re- 
spect, than  the  unwieldy  folios  of  Quaresmius.  It  is  certain, 
that  in  the  long  interval  between  Eusebius  and  the  crusades, 

•  Luke  24,  50.  61.     Compare  Acta  1,  CoL  Agr.     ThU  work,  according  to  Valo- 

12,  wbere  ititooly  taid,that  thedudples  aua,  waa  written  about  A.  D.  315,  tea 

returned  from   Mount  Olivet;    not   that  yean  or  more  before  the  vuit  of  Helena 

Chriit  aacended  from  it— The  tradition  to  Palestine.     De  Vit  et  Script  Euscl). 

fiUuded  to  in  the  text  ii  mentioned  by  Eu-  *  Gen.  85,  16-20.    See  above,  pp.  218, 

•ebius,  Demonitr.  Evang.  YI.  18.  p.  288.  219. 
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Tery  much  was  forgotten  hv  the  church  which  still  existed  amoDjs 
the  people ;  and  in  the  subsequent  period,  the  nroffiess  of  obh- 
yion  was  perhaps  not  less  rapid.  Eren  within  tne  isBt  two  cen- 
turies, so  far  as  the  conTcnts  and  trayellers  in  Palestine  are 
concerned,  I  fear  the  cause  of  Biblical  Qeography  can  hardly  be 
said  to  haTc  greatly  advanced. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  those  parts  of  Palestine  with  which  the  mthers  c£  the 
church  and  the  hosts  of  monks  haye  chiefly  occupied  themselvee. 
But  there  is  in  Palestine  another  kind  of  tradition,  with  which 
the  monasteries  have  had  nothing  to  do;  and  of  which  they 
have  apparently  in  every  age  known  Uttle  or  nothing.  I  mean, 
the  preservation  of  the  ancient  names  of  places  anumf  the  ccm^ 
tnon  people.  This  is  a  truly  national  imd  native  tradition ;  not 
derived  m  any  degree  from  the  influence  of  foreign  convents  or 
masters ;  but  drawn  in  by  the  peasant  with  his  mother's  milk, 
and  deeply  seated  in  the  genius  of  the  Semitic  languages.  The 
Hebrew  names  of  places  continued  current  in  their  Aranuean 
form  long  after  the  times  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  main- 
tained themselves  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  made  by  Qreeks  and  Romans  to  supplant  them  by 
others  derived  from  their  own  tongues.'  After  the  Muhamme- 
dan  conquest,  when  the  Aramasan  language  graduaUy  gave  place 
to  the  Undred  Arabic,  the  proper  names  m  places,  which  the 
Greeks  could  never  bend  to  their  orthography,  found  here  a 
ready  entrance ;  and  have  thus  lived  on  upon  the  lips  of  the 
Arabs,  whether  Christian  or  Muslim,  townsmen  or  ^edawln, 
even  unto  our  own  day,  almost  in  the  same  form  in  which  they 
have  also  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.* 

The  nature  of  the  long  series  of  foreign  tradition  has  some- 
times been  recognised  and  lamented  by  travellers  and  others ; 
while  that  of  the  native  Arab  population  has  been  for  the  most 
part  overlooked,  and  its  existence  almost  unknown.*  Travellers 
nave  in  general  been  unacquainted  with  the  Arabic  language,  and 

■  It  ia   tofBcietit  to  iiMBtion  here  tlM  tHII  Hinriv*  ia  Arttbio,  onr  HiH  «shibte 

ioanding  nrnmei  Diofpolii,  Nioopolii,  Ptol-  onlj  two  or  throo  la  wbich  it  bos  bcoa 

eiiiMt«  and  Antipotnf,  which   haro  per-  droppod ;  and  porhope  nooo  ia  wliich  it  hat 

lahed  for  oentortee ;  whik  the  otore  m-  beoa  esehaaged  for  another  letter, 
cient  ooee  which  tliej   were  intended  to        'It  maj  porhaM  bo  aiked,  iphotbor 

•nppUnt,  ere  ttill  current  anKMur  the  peo-  there   dooe  aot  oxlet  a  Jowieh  tiaditioo, 

pie,   Ladd  (Ljdda),  'AnwAe  (Kmroaoe),  which  woald  aleo  be  tniet#orthj  F     Not  ia 

'Akke,  end  KeCr  SAba.     Yet  a  few  Greek  reepcot  to  Jeraealem  iteelf;  fbr  the  Jewi 

namee    thoe    impoeed    bava    maiataiaed  for  oeatariee  ooald  approach   tiM  Uolr 

tliemtelree  inttoad  of  tlie  ancient  ooee;  Cltj  oolr  to  weep  oter  it;  aee  p.  187, 

ae  NAbolna  (Ncapoli<i)  for  Shedien,  and  abore.     Ia  other  parti  of  Paleetlaa,    a 

SebOitieh  (Sebatte)  for  SanMtfia.  rmlar  Jewiih  traditioa  ooald  not  weQ  be 

*  The  Semitic  Irttrr  *Ain  in  partioalar,  diibrent  from  tliat  lauMled  dowa  MBoog 

ao  anpmootanceabla  bj  other  natKNMi  baa  a  the  oommoa  people.     Their  early  written 

rmnarliable  tenaritj.     Of  tite  rtrj  naaj  aeooaatai  a«  ie  wall  kaowa,  are  not  le«  la- 

Ilebrew  oamet  containing  this  letter,  tliat  gendary  thaa  thoee  of  the  Chrietiaaa 
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unable  to  cbmmnnioate  with  the  common  x>eopIe  ezceivt  throng^ 
the  medium  of  illiterate  interpreters ;  they  have  meetly  followed 
only  beaten  paths,  where  monkiflh  tradition  had  alrc^y  marked 
out  all  the  localities  they  sought ;  and  in  this  way  few  haye  oyer 
thought  of  seeking  for  information  among  Hie  Antb  peasantry. 
V  Tet  the  example  of  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  in  the  countries 
east  of  the  Jordan  might  haye  pointed  out  a  better  course ;  and 
the  multitude  of  ancient  names  which  they  found  still  current 
in  those  re^ons,  where  monastic  influence  had  more  rarely  pen-* 
etrated,  might  haye  stimulated  to  like  researches  in  western 
Palestine.  Yet  this  had  neyer  been  done ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  neglect,  and  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to  aboye,  it 
had  become  a  singular,  though  notorious  &ct,  that  notwith-- 
standing  the  multitude  of  trayellers  who  haye  swarmed  through 
Palestine,  the  countries  east  of  the  Jordan  were  in  many  re- 
spects more  accurately  and  distinctly  known,  than  those  upon 
the  west. 

In  yiew  of  this  state  of  things,  we  early  adopted  two  general 
principles,  by  which  to  goyem  ourselyes  in  our  examination  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  first  was,  to  ayoid  as  far  as  possible  all 
contact  with  the  conyents  and  the  authority  of  the  monks ;  to 
examine  eyerywhere  for  ourselyes  with  the  Scriptures  in  our 
hands  ;  and  to  apply  for  information  solely  to  the  natiye  Arab 
population.  The  second  was,  to  leaye  as  much  as  possible  the 
beaten  track,  and  direct  our  journeys  and  researches  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  country  which  had  been  least  visited.  By  acting  up- 
on these  two  principles,  we  were  able  to  arrive  at  many  results, 
that  to  us  were  new  and  unexpected  ;  and  it  is  these  results 
nlone,  which  give  a  value  (if  any  it  have)  to  the  present  work. 

In  Jerusalem  itself,  circumstances  favoured  our  determina- 
tion. The  presence  of  our  countrymen  and  friends  enabled  us  to 
live  aloof  from  the  convents,  and  pursue  our  inquiries  with  en- 
tire independence  ;  a  privilege  which  all  travellers  cannot  com- 
mand.* During  the  whole  time  of  our  sojourn  in  the  Holy  City, 
it  so  happened  that  I  never  entered  the  Latin  convent,  nor  spoke 
with  a  monk.  This  neglect  was  not  however  intentional  ;  for  I 
several  times  made  an  appointment  to  visit  the  convent,  and  my 
companion  was  there  repeatedly.  Once  only  we  visited  together 
the  gre^t  convent  of  the  Armenians,  to  call  upon  an  English 
friend  who  was  residing  there  ;  and  we  took  this  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  richly  decorated,  but  tawdry  church  of  St.  James  con- 
nected with  it,  which  former  travellers  have  suflSciently  described. 

'  The    Latin    oonvent  baa   in   fonner  convenience  in  soch  a  city,  where  inns  were 

years  erected  a  building,  the  Cata  fiMovo,  unknown ;  and  most  traveUers  were  com- 

expressly  for  the  entertainment  of  travel-  pelled  to  avail  themselves  of  it.      Since 

lers  and  strangers.     This  was    a    great  then  several  hotels  have  been  established. 
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Among  the  Arab  population  our  inquiries  were  frequent  and  mi- 
nute ;  and  they  were  answered  with  kindness  and  often  with 
good  fruit.  Tet,  as  might  hare  been  ezpectedL  we  found  less 
of  new  information  among  the  Arabs  in  the  H0I7  City  itself, 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  names  of  the  chief 
natural  features  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  haye  been  so  long  and 
in  general  so  correctly  fixed,  and  have  become  so  familiar  to  the 
Chnstian  ear,  that  whether  adopted  by  the  Arabs  or  not,  the 
Christian  traveller  iuToluntarily  employs  theni.  Especially  is 
this  the  case,  where  the  ancient  appellation  has  been  droppea  by 
the  common  people.  Thus,  who  would  abandon  the  hallowed 
name  of  the  mount  of  OUyes,  for  that  of  Jebel  et-Ttir  ?  or  Be- 
thany, for  el-'Asarlyeh  ?  In  like  manner  the  names  of  the  val- 
leys of  Jehoshaphat  or  the  Kidron  and  of  Hinnom,  have  become 
so  fixed  in  Christian  usage,  that  we  even  forgot  at  the  time  to 
inquire,  whether  the  Ara^  now  give  them  a  difierent  appella- 
tion.' 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  the  reader  will  be  pre- 
pared to  judge  for  hinu^lf  of  the  following  description  and  de- 
tails of  the  lloly  City  and  its  antiquities.  This  account  con- 
tains nothing  but  what  we  ourselves  saw,  or  what  we  learned  on 
native  authority;  and  is  wholly  drawn  out  from  our  notes  writ- 
ten down  upon  the  spot;'  together  with  such  historical  notices 
as  I  have  been  able  to  collect.  The  convents  and  churches  and 
mosks  have  been  described  time  and  again  by  other  travellers; 
and  the  traditions  of  the  church  and  of  the  monks  lie  before  the 
Christian  world  in  hundreds  of  tomes  of  every  sixe,  from  the 
ponderous  folios  of  Quaresmius  down  to  the  spruce  duodecimos 
of  the  Modem  Traveller.  We  did  not  particularly  examine  these 
objects;  and  therefore  I  do  not  describe  them. 

In  respect  to  those  points  in  which  the  following  account 
may  seem  to  be  at  vanance  with  those  of  former  travellere,  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  we  always  aimed  at  the  truth  according 
to  the  best  of  our  ability;  and  the  public  must  judge  of  the  de- 
gree of  credit  due  to  our  assertions.  To  point  out  discrepancies 
and  refute  the  errora  of  othera,  would  be  a  thankless  tasx;  and 
therefore,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  I  leave  these  matters  to 
the  consideration  and  judgment  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
such  researches. 

'  Siooe  tb«  aboT*  remark  wm  written,         *  I  nuil  iMrt  aecpl  Um  BOtle«  kiadlj 
I  bare  aic«rUine<l  tbat  th«  Arab*  •tnploj     eoamnaioat^d  to  ■•  aiWr  mj  filWB  by 
tlM  •ara«  nameis  Tii.  Wadj  KUrte  or  ¥•-    Mf  Catbttwood. 
k6iliAAt,  aod  Wadj  Jabemiaiii. 
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L  OKMSEAL  TOPOORAPHT. 

Jerosalem,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  d-Kuds^  ''  the  Hoi  j," 
and  also  by  Arabian  writers  Beit  eirMikdia  or  Beit  d-Mykaddas^ 
**  the  Sanctuary/''  lies  near  the  summit  of  a  broad  mountain 
ridge.  This  ridge  or  mountainous  tract  extends  without  inter- 
ruption, from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; or  more  properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tending as  fiur  south  as  to  Jebel  'ArAjf  in  Uie  desert;  where  it 
sinks  down  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  great  western  plateau. 
This  tract,  which  is  eyerywhere  not  less  than  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  geographical  miles  in  breadth,  is  in  fact  high  uneven 
table  land.  It  everywhere  forms  the  precipitous  western  wall  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea;  while  towards 
the  west  it  sinks  down  in  some  parts  by  an  oSsei  into  a  range* 
of  lower  hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the  Ri'e&t  plain  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  surface  of  this  upper  region  is 
everywhere  rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous;  and  is  moreover 
cut  up  by  deep  vadleys,  which  run  east  or  west  on  either  side  to- 
wards the  Jordan  or  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  of  division, 
or  water-shed,  between  the  waters  of  these  vaUeys,  a  term  which 
here  applies  simost  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season, 
follows  for  the  most  part  the  height  of  land  along  the  ridge;  yet 
not  so  but  that  the  heads  of  the  valleys  which  run  off  in  different 
directions,  often  interlap  for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan  often  has  its 
head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the  commencement  of  other  val- 
leys, which  run  to  the  western  sea. 

From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards  towards  the  south, 
the  mountainous  country  rises  gradually,  forming  the  tract  an- 
ciently known  as  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  ;  until 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Further 
north,  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to- 
wards the  true  west,  the  mountainous  tract  has  an  elevation  of 
only  about  2500  Paris  feet ;  and  here,  close  upon  the  water-shed 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  lies  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.* 

>  Abulfod.  Syr.  ed.  KOhler,  p.  9.    Edri^  the  town  of  Hebron,  which  lies  in  a  yallej, 

ed.  Jaubert  L  p.  841.   Freytag  Lex.  Arab,  has  an  elevation  of  2664  feet     Rnasegger 

IIL  p.  408. — EdrSii  ako  once  givea  it  the  givea  the  aame  at  2842  feet.    The  a(^acent 

name  Auruthlinif  which  i«  said  to  be  hills  are  two  or  three  hundred  feet  hif^her. 

aometiroes  used  by  the  native  Christians  ;  — The  height    of  the  mount  of  Olives, 

1.  c.  p.  845.  overaffainst  Jerusalem,  according  to  Schu- 

'  According  to  Schnbert^smeasnrementt,  bert,  u  2556  Paris  feet, 
i.  380  381 
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The  mean  geographical  po«ition  of  the  Holy  Citj  ia  in  Lat. 
31^  46'  43"  N.  and  Long.  35**  13'  B.  from  Oreenwick» 

Six  or  seven  miles  north  and  northwest  of  the  city  is  spread 
oat  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about  el-Jlb  (Qibeon),  extend- 
ing also  towards  el-Bireh  (Beeroth);  the  waters  of  which  flow 
en  at  its  southeast  part  through  the  deep  yalley  here  called  by 
the  Arabs  Wady  Beit  Hanlna ;  but  to  which  the  monks  and  tra- 
Tellers  have  usually  given  the  name  of  the  valley  of  the  Tere- 
binth, on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  the  ancient  valley 
of  ElaL'  This  great  valley  passes  along  in  a  southwest  direc- 
tion an  hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusalem ;  and  finally  opens  out 
from  the  mountains  into  the  western  plain,  at  the  distance  of 
six  or  eight  hours  southwest  from  the  city,  under  the  name  of 
Wady  es-SOr&r.  The  traveller  on  his  way  from  Ramleh  to  Jeru- 
salem, descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep  valley  at  the  village 
of  KOldnich  on  its  western  side,  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  lat- 
ter city.  On  again  reaching  the  high  ground  on  its  eastern  side, 
he  enters  upon  an  open  tract  sloping  graduaUy  downwards  to- 
wards the  south  and  east;  and  sees  before  him,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half,  the  walls  and  domes  of  the  Holy  City,  and  be- 
yond them  the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the  mount  of  Olives. 

The  traveller  now  descends  graduaUy  towards  the  citv  along 
a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at  some  distance  on  his  left  the 
shallow  northern  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  and  close  at 
hand  on  his  right  the  basin  which  forms  the  beginning  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom.  Further  down,  both  these  valleys  become 
deep,  narrow,  and  precipitous  ;  that  of  Hinnom  bends  south  and 
agam  east  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  unites  with  the  other; 
which  then  continues  its  course  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Upon  the 
broad  and  elevated  promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two  val- 
leys, lies  the  Holy  City.  All  around  are  higher  hills  ;  on  the  east, 
the  mount  of  Olives  ;  on  the  south,  the  hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so 
called,  rising  directly  from  the  vale  of  Hinnom;  on  the  west,  the 
ground  rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the  borders  of  the 

*  Th«  Utttnde  her*  glren  b  th%  mtaa  of  haw  obitrrmtiool,  Tit. 
KkMir  81*  46   S4  '  ReiwbMchr.  Bd.  III.  Anlup.  116. 

SM^en  Bl     47    47     Z«cb*t  MocmUL  Corr.  XVIII.  p.  64t. 

Cftpt  Corrr         81     46    46     Comm.  by  S«e.  of  R.  Q«Mr.  Soe.  Load. 
Moor*  aad  Beke  81    46   46    Joara.  of  R.  Qoogr.  Soe.  Lood.  VoL  VIL  1SS7.  p.  iSSL 

Mean  31*  46'  43  "  differing  oolj  8"  from  Corrj,  aad  •"  frooi  Niobokr. 

Hm  lon}(ltod«   it    that  found   br   Cast  p.   544.     Borghaos  Bm  85*    ir  ST*  E. 

Gornr  rr»m  a  lunar  obaenration  in  1818,  QrMnwkh;  a  eaaoal  appcoxioiatioa  d*- 

kiadfj  commnnicated  bj  tha  Sac  of  tho  dooad  from   a  ooaparimi  of  Itiaarmrkt 

R.  Gaogr.  Soc.  l^ondon.     Thit  it  tha  oolj  from   TAfa.      Manoir    ra    taiaar    Karto 

tolarabia  ob^vrratioo  jet  made  for  tha  hm-  von   Sjriao,  ppw  IS,   19. — Tha  Ulatl  r»- 

citada.     Seetien  indead   obwnrad  impar-  ault  it  giraa  la  VoL  IIL  Saet.  IV,  wmim 

foctlj  at  three  diffrrent  timet ;  but  bia  ra-  Apr.  SOth,  aad.  * 

faha  Tarr  more  than  a  degree  from  aaeh        *  1  Sam.  17,  t.  IS. 
oUiar.    i^  Zacht  Moaall  Cofr.  XVIIL 

L  881,  an 
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great  Wady ;  while  on  the  north,  a  bend  of  the  ridge  connected 
with  the  mount  of  Olives,  bounds  the  prospect  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  mile.  Towards  the  southwest  the  view  is  soipe^ 
what  more  open ;  for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Bephaim,  already 
described,^  commencing  just  at  the  southern  brink  of  the  Talley 
of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off  southwest,  where  it  is  drained  to 
the  western  plain.  In  the  northwest  too  the  eye  reaches  up  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and,  from  many 
points,  can  discern  the  mosk  of  Neby  Samwil,  situated  on  a  lofty 
ridge  beyond  the  great  Wady,  at  the  distance  of  two  hours. 

The  surface  of  the  elevated  promontory  itself,  on  which  the 
city  stands,  slopes  somewhat  steeply  towards  the  east,  terminat- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  From  the  north- 
em  part,  near  the  present  Damascus  gate,  a  depression  or  shallow 
Wady  runs  in  a  southern  direction,  having  on  the  west  the  an- 
cient hills  of  Akra  and  Zion,  and  on  the  east  the  lower  ones  of 
Bezetha  and  Moriah.  Between  the  hills  of  Akra  and  Zion  an- 
other depression  or  shallow  Wady  (still  easy  to  be  traced)  comes 
down  from  near  the  Y6fa  gate^  and  joins  the  former.  It  then 
continues  obliquely  down  the  slope,  but  with  a  deeper  bed,  in  a 
southern  direction  quite  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  This  is  the  ancient  Tyropason.  West  of  its 
lower  part,  Zion  rises  loftily,  lying  mostly  without  the  modem 
city  ;  while  on  the  east  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  valley  first 
mentioned,  lie  Bezetha,  Moriah,  and  Ophel,  the  last  a  long  and 
comparatively  narrow  ridge  also  outside  of  the  modem  city,  and 
terminating  in  a  rocky  bluff  over  the  pool  of  Siloam.  These 
last  three  hills  may  strictly  be  taken  as  only  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  ridge.  The  breadth  of  the  whole  site  of  Jerusalem,  from 
the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  near  the  Yfifa  gate  to  the  brink 
of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about  1020  yards,  or  nearest  half 
a  geographical  mile  ;  of  which  distance  318  yards  is  occupied 
by  the  area  of  the  great  mosk,  el-Haram  esh-Sherif.  North  of 
the  Yftfa  gate  the  city  wall  sweeps  round  more  to  the  west,  and 
increases  the  breadth  of  the  city  in  that  part. 

The  country  around  Jerasalem  is  all  of  limestone  formation ; 
and  not  particularly  fertile.  The  rocks  everjrwhere  come  out 
above  the  surface,  which  in  many  parts  is  also  thickly  strewed 
with  loose  stones  ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  region  is  barren 
and  dreary.  Yet  the  olive  thrives  here  abundantly  ;  and  fields 
of  grain  are  seen  in  the  valleys  and  level  places  ;  but  they  are 
less  productive  than  in  the  region  of  Hebron  and  Ndbulus. 
Neither  vineyards  nor  fig  trees  flourish  on  the  high  ground 
around  the  city  ;  though  the  latter  are  found  in  the  gardens  be- 
low Siloam,  and  are  very  frequent  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem. 

'  See  above,  p.  219. 
i.  383,  384 
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n.   THX  CITY,  ITS  INTIBIOB,   XTO. 

The  Watts.  An  inflcription  in  Arabic  over  the  TAfa  gate,  as 
well  as  others  in  yarioufl  places,  records  that  the  present  walls  of 
Jerusalem  were  rebuilt  by  order  of  Sultan  BuleimAn  in  A.  H. 
948,  corresponding  to  A.  D.  1542.'  They  appear  to  occupy  yery 
nearly  the  site  of  the  former  walls  of  the  miadle  ages,  which  were 
several  times  thrown  down  and  rebuilt  during  the  crusades  ;*  a 
slight  deviation  only  being  visible  around  the  northwest  comer, 
on  Doth  the  western  and  northern  sides.  The  materials  were  pro- 
bably those  of  the  former  walls  ;  and  are  in  great  part  apparent- 
ly ancient  They  consist  wholly  of  hewn  stones,  in  general  not 
very  large,  laid  in  mortar."  Many  of  them  are  bevelled  in  the 
manner  which  will  be  described  hereafter,  evincing  an  antiquity 
not  later  than  the  times  of  the  Romans  ;  and  these  are  inter- 
mingled with  others  plainly  hewn,  especially  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  walls.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  wall  of  the  area  of  the 
Uaram  esh-Shcrif,  constitutes  also  the  wall  of  the  city  for  about 
half  the  extent  upon  this  side.  The  same  is  true  of  the  southern 
wall  of  this  area  for  about  two  hundred  yards  from  its  southeast 
comer  ;  at  which  point  the  city  wall  comes  up  at  right  angles 
from  the  south  and  unites  with  the  former.  The  parts  of  the 
wall  thus  connected  with  the  mosk,  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
rebuilt  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest ;  they  are  apparently 
older  and  more  dilapidated  ;  although  they  exhibit  an  abun- 
dance of  patchwork. 

The  walls  of  the  city  have  quite  a  stately  and  imposing  ap- 

C»rancc  ;  all  of  hewn  stone,  with  towers  and  battlements  ;  the 
tter  crowning  a  breastwork  with  loopholes.  This  has  already 
been  described,  as  protecting  the  broad  walk  along  the  top  of  the 
wall  within,  to  which  flights  of  steps  lead  up  at  convenient  in- 
tervals.^ The  height  of  the  walls  on  the  outside  varies  much 
with  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  in  different  parts,  from  some 
twenty  to  fifty  feet.  At  the  noKheast  comer  and  along  a  por- 
tion of  the  northern  side,  a  trench  has  been  cut  in  the  rock  out- 
side, along  the  wall,  apparently  as  a  further  defence  ;  but  in 
other  places  equally  cx]X)scd,  Uiere  is  no  trace  of  any  trench. 
Indeed  the  walls  of  Jemsalem,  notwithstanding  their  elevation 

*  Or  M  ufoallj  KiTra,  A.  D.  1643. —  caiuinfr  tiM  Uoof  to  tw  earrtd  ovw  Si 

Q«are«niiut  MwigiM   Um   baiklinK  of  tko  Stephen's  gale ;  BiiMbecli  dee  k  Leaibi, 

welU  tn  Seliro  in  A.  I).  1517 ;  he  doviht.  II.  p.  12S. 

Wm  coiiia  DOC  rved  the  Imcnptiona.     I^Ila.         *  See  farther  oa  vader  •*  Wells  of  the 

rid.  II.  p.  41.--IW1on,  who  w«s  hetv  ahoat  Middle  Ami* 

A.  I).  1547.  mentioos  that  the  walls  had         "  Notvtthslattdii^  the  BMrtar,  the  walls 

heen  rvrently  built  op ;  ObvrratiocM,  etc  ars  fell  of  cteTkee ;  AvnUhinc  a  rstrettt 

p.    US.      rauliM*   Sennl.    I.    p.    1S2. —  to  mehitodee  of  litardi»  whk*a  are  mtm 

Schvrifcgrr  in  1676  also  aarribes  throi  to  gUding  over  then  in  all  direetloM. 
SeUiD,  and  uUs  a  OholMM  murnj  of  hie        *  Ss«  ahov^  fw  SSS. 

i.  384  385 
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and  imposing  aspect,  would  probably  present  no  great  obstacle 
to  the  entrance  of  a  regolar  besieging  army. 

Oatea.  Jerusalem  at  present  has  only  four  open  gates,  one 
on  each  of  the  four  sides  ai  the  city,  looking  towards  Uie  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  Besides  these  there  were  formerly  four 
other  mostly  smaller  gates,  now  closed  up  with  walls.  All  these 
gates  appear  to  occupy  the  same  places  as  those  which  existed 
before  me  present  city  wall  was  rebuilt ;  and  some  of  them  are 
evidently  themselves  earlier  structures,  which  were  retained  at 
that  time.  In  this  respect  we  shall  recur  to  them  again  here- 
after, confining  ourselves  here  to  their  present  state  and  names. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  city  is  the  gate  called  by  the  natives 
Bdb  d-Khaiilf  or  Hebron  gate  ;  but  which  the  Franks  call  also 
the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  or  of  Y6fa,  and  sometimes  gate  of  the 
Pilgrims.  From  it  1^  the  roads  to  all  these  three  towns.  It 
consists  of  a  massive  square  tower  ;  and  in  going  out  of  the  city 
one  enters  it  from  the  east  and  passes  out  through  its  northern 
side.  The  breadth  of  the  city  from  this  gate  to  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  Haram  esh-Sherlf,  is  about  2100  feet  or  700  yards, 
as  near  as  we  could  determine  it  by  paces. 

On  the  north  is  the  Damascus  gate  of  the  Franks  ;  called 
by  the  natives  Bdb  d-'Amttdj  "  Gate  of  the  Pillar."  It  is  more 
ornamented  than  the  rest.  The  great  road  to  N&bulus,  Damas- 
cus, and  the  north,  leads  from  it. 

St.  Stephen's  gate,  so  called  by  the  Franks,  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city,  a  little  north  of  the  area  of  the  great  mosk.  The 
Mufllimfl  call  it  Bdb  es-Subdty  "  Gate  of  the  Tribes  ;  "  while  the 
native  Christians  give  it  the  name  Bdb  Sitty  Meryam^  "  Gate  of 
my  Lady  Mary,"  probably  in  reference  to  the  church  and  tomb 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshapbat  below.  From 
it  lead  the  roads  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  Bethany,  'Anfita,  etc. 
Over  this  gate  on  the  outside  are  sculptured  four  lions  ;  which 
shows  at  least  that  it  was  not  originally  the  work  of  Muhamme- 
dans. 

The  southern  gate,  called  by  the  Franks  that  of  Zion,  and  by 
the  natives  Bdb  en-Neby  Dditd,  "  Gate  of  the  Prophet  David," 
opens  out  only  upon  the  exterior  part  of  Zion,  towards  the  Muslim 
tomb  of  David,  etc.  Several  paths  indeed  wind  down  from  it  to 
the  valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat ;  but  no  important  road 
leads  from  it. 

Of  the  gates  now  closed  up,  one  is  on  the  north  side,  about 
half  way  between  the  Damascus  gate  and  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  city.  It  is  only  a  small  portal  in  one  of  the  towers.  This  is 
called  by  Franks  the  Gate  of  Herod,  and  by  the  natives  Bdb  ez-Za- 
haryy  "  the  flowery." — Another  small  portal,  the  Dung  gate  of 
the  Franks,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  a  little  west  of  south 
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from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  area  of  the  mosk,  and  near  the 
bed  of  the  Tyropoeon.  The  native  name  is  Bdb  eLMughdribek^ 
*^  Gate  of  the  Western  Africans/' ' — A  third  is  the  large  double 
gateway  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  area  of  the  great  moek,  now 
called  by  the  natives  Bdb  ed-Daharivehj  **  the  Eternal  gate ; ''  but 
which  Franks  are  wont  to  speak  of  as  the  Golden  gate.  Porta 
aurtii.^  This  is  evidently  a  structure  of  antiquity,  and  will  be 
more  fully  described  hereafter. — The  fourth  of  these  gates  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  south  wall  of  the  area  of  the  moek,  just  in  the  comer 
where  the  citv  wall  comes  up  and  joins  it  It  is  a  low  square 
stmcture ;  and  if  seen  only  from  the  outside,  looks  as  if  it  had  once 
led  up  into  the  area  of  the  mosk.  We  examined  it,  and  entered 
it  afterwards  from  the  inside^  and  found  that  it  led  onlv  into  the 
city.  The  workmanship  of  it  is  quite  modem.  Of  this  gate  I 
have  been  able  to  find  no  mention,  either  in  Arabian  or  earlv 
Christian  writers.  Quaresmius  is  nlent  as  to  it ;  and  no  Frank 
traveller  appears  to  have  observed  it,  until  within  a  few  years. 
Richardson  saw  it  only  from  the  outside,  and  speaks  of  it  under  a 
wro^  name,  as  leading  up  into  the  mode  el-Axsa.' 

The  Golden  gate  has  oeen  walled  up  for  centuries  ;  and  the 
one  last  mentioned,  adjacent  to  the  south  side  of  the  same  area, 
would  seem  also  to  have  been  very  lon^  disused.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  former  path  connected  with  it,  either  within  or  with- 
out the  city.  The  other  two  gates,  or  rather  portals, — the  Dung 
gate  and  that  of  Herod,  so  called, — have  been  apparently  more 
recently  closed.  They  seem  to  have  been  open  in  Niebuhr's  day;* 
and  several  travellers  of  the  present  century  mention  their  names, 
without  specifying  whether  they  were  still  open  or  not'  At  pre- 
sent they  are  firmly  walled  up  ;  although  a  lane  which  even  now 
leads  down  through  fields  of  prickly  pear  towards  the  Dumr  gate, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  latter  had  not  long  been  clMed.* 

Mount  Zion,  Of  the  hills  by  which  the  surface  of  the  city 
was  and  is  divided  into  various  quarters,  that  of  Zion  is  the  most 
extensive  and  important  Its  northem  part  or  brow  is  just  south 
of  the  street  whicn  leads  down  directly  east  from  the  iftfa  gate, 
along  the  bed  of  the  ancient  Tyropoeon.  In  going  from  this  street 

*  TIm  AtyMmit  quarter  of  th«  dtjr,  Mar  *  Nfebnlir'f  RrittbMrfar.  III.  pw  6S. 
Um  MrathwMt  |Miit  of  the  court  of  Um     Cocnck.  Kortnit  IUit»,  p.  1 11. 

mat  motk,  amart  at  om  time  to  bare  *  Trarab  of  Ali  Bajr  II.  p.  144^    Cha- 

Wa  inhabitod  bj  a  colotiT  of  tbata  p«o>  teaubriaad  Itin.  II.  pp.  67,  6S.  Par.  1887. 

pb.     So«    \hn   IlUtorj  of  J«nual«ai  by  RlcbartUon  II.  pp.  S54,   SS8.     Prokwck, 

M«Jr  e'l-DiD  in  A.  D.  149A,  trantUted  bV  pp.  86,  86. 

▼on  Hammer,  Faodgmban  da«Oriaota»  IL  *  AoconUag   lo  Sebabart,   both  tbata 

pp.  98,  135.  gataa  bava  boaa  clotad  ap  oolr  doo*  tba 

*  Tba  name  Porf  aurf  gtm  back  at  rabaUkm  of  ISS4 ;  RHm  ate.  II.  pp.  84S, 
feaM  to  tbe  Umaa  of  tba  cniMdat;  WOL  S44.~A  <loor  •ttO  laadt  into  tbt  iaiarior 
Tjr.  A.  3.  of  tba  Daag  gala ;   wbleb    b  tomatiniat 

"  Rirhanl«>n*t  Trarab,  ate.  II.  pp.  t66,     kmnd  op«L    Sm  »te  Apr.  SS.  iSSS. 


S93.     Prokefcb  RaiM  faia  b.  Usd.  p.  86. 
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Bouthwards  near  the  l>azani|  one  comes  almost  immediately  to  a 
sharp  though  short  ascent ;  and  turning  to  the  right  along  its 
brow,  finds  himself  higher  than  the  roo&  of  the  small  houses 
which  line  the  street  below.  The  ascent  towards  the  south  along 
the  street  near  by  the  citadel  is  more  gradual 

On  the  west  and  south,  Zion  rises  abruptly  from  the  yalley  of 
Hinnom,  which  sweeps  around  its  southwest  comer  almost  at  a 
right  angle,  descending  yery  rapidly  first  towards  the  south  and 
then  towards  the  east  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  cir- 
cumstance renders  the  southwest  brow  of  Zion  apparently  more 
lofty  than  any  other  point  connected  with  the  city  now  or  an- 
ciently. This  we  measured  approximately.  Beginning  at  the 
first  tower  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  city  wall,  we  meas- 
ured 865  feet  dki  a  course  due  south  to  the  brow  of  Zion.  Hence 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  bore  8.  58^  E.  at  an  angle  of  de- 
pression of  12^.  Descending  now  yery  steeply,  still  due  south, 
we  measured  140  feet  at  an  angle  of  11^  depression,  and  530  feet 
at  an  angle  of  23^^ ;  and  came  thus  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  just  east  of  the  road  which  there  crosses  it.     This 

S'ves  an  elevation  above  the  valley  at  this  point  of  154  English 
et ;  which  is  probably  not  very  far  from  the  tmth.  The  height 
of  Zion  above  the  valley  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  wall  of 
the  city,  obtained  in  the  same  way,  is  104  feet ;  and  that  of  the 
ground  at  the  T&fa  gate,  44  feet.  But  these  differences  arise  at 
least  as  much  from  the  rapid  sinking  of  the  valley,  as  from  the 
increased  height  of  Zion  towards  the  south.  The  elevation  of  the 
southern  brow  of  Zion  above  the  well  of  Nehemiali,  we  were  un- 
able to  obtain ;  but  from  the  very  rapid  descent  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  in  that  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  estimate  it  at  not 
less  than  300  feet.' 

The  summit  of  Zion  presents  a  level  tract  of  considerable  ex- 
tent along  its  western  brow.  The  eastern  side  of  the  hill  slopes 
down  steeply,  but  not  in  general  abruptly,  to  the  Tyropoeon, 
which  separates  it  from  the  narrow  ridge  south  of  the  Haram  ; 
while  at  the  extreme  southeast  part,  below  Siloam,  it  extends 
quite  down  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Only  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Zion  is  included  in  the  modern  walls  ;  and  this  is  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  the  Jewish  quarter,  and  by  the  great  Armenian 
convent.  Here  the  eastern  side  of  Zion  within  the  city,  adjacent 
to  the  Tyropoeon  after  the  latter  bends  south,  is  an  abrupt  precipice 

'  According  to  Schuberfs  barometrical  great  mosk.      If  bo,  the  estimate  in  the 

measurements,    Zion    is   241   Paris    feet  text  accords  well  with  that  result;  for  the 

higher  than  the  yalley  of  Jehoshaphat.  descent    of   the    valley   of   Jehosliaphat 

But  it  h  not  said  at  what  point  in  that  from  that  point  to  the  well  of  Job,  is  cer- 

valley  the  observation  was  taken  ;  though  taiuly  not  less  than  60  feet.     Schubert's 

various  reasons  render  it  probable,  that  it  Reise,  11.  p.  621. 
was  not  lower  down  than  opposite  the 
i.  389,  390 
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of  rock  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  lying  ovenuminBt  the  south- 
west part  of  the  area  of  the  Haram  esh-Bherlf.  This  rock  is  still 
in  its  natural  state  ;  and  probably  presents  the  same  appearance 
as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Josephus ;  though  the  adjacent  valley 
has  doubtless  been  greatly  filled  up  with  rubbisk 

Without  the  walls,  the  lerel  part  of  Zion.  as  we  hare  seen, 
is  occupied  by  the  Christian  cemeteries,  the  house  of  Caianhas 
now  an  Armenian  convent,  the  Coenaculum  or  Muslim  tomo  of 
David,  and  the  adjacent  buildings,  formerly  a  Latin  convent. 
The  rest  of  the  surface  is  now  tilled ;  and  the  city  of  David  has 
become  a  ploughed  field  I  The  eastern  slope  is  likewise  in  part 
cultivated  ;  and  paths  wind  down  along  the  declivity  to  Biloam, 
and  also  more  to  the  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 
The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools,  which  crosses  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  at  a  point  north  of  the  southwest  comer  of  the  city  wall, 
is  then  carried  along  and  around  the  southwest  part  of  Zion  above 
the  valley,  till  it  comes  out  again  high  up  along  the  eastern  slope 
and  enters  the  city. 

Below  the  aqueduct,  and  indeed  near  the  bed  of  the  Tyro- 
poBon,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Dung  gate,  is  a  low  arch,  forming 
the  outlet  of  a  large  sewer  from  the  citv.  We  could  not  ascer- 
tain from  what  point  within  the  walls  the  sewer  comes,  but  it  is 
not  improbably  brought  along  beneath  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion« 
It  was  now  entirely  dry.  During  the  rebellion  of  the  Fell&hs  and 
their  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  1834,  some  of  the  leaders  are  said  to 
have  passed  up  through  this  sewer,  and  thus  got  possession  of  the 
city. 

Akra.  North  of  Zion  is  the  hill  of  Akra.  It  is  the  con- 
tinuation or  rather  the  termination  of  the  broad  ridge  or  swell 
of  land,  which  lies  north  of  the  basin  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  extends  down  into  the  city,  forming  its  northwest 
]>art.  Indeed  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city  ws^  is  directly  on 
this  ridge  ;  from  which  spot  the  wall  descends  immediately  to- 
wanls  the  northeast  and  also  though  less  rapidly  towards  the 
southeast.  To  the  whole  ridge,  both  without  and  within  the 
city,  a  comparatively  modem  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
Mount  Gihon  ;  though  there  is  no  trace  of  any  hill  so  named  in 
Bcripturo  or  other  ancient  history.*  Within  the  walls,  this  hill 
or  ridge  is  separated  from  Zion,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  upper 
])art  of  tiie  TyrojKBon  ;  which  commences  as  a  shallow  depres- 
sion near  the  YAia  gate. 

When  one  enters  the  Yftfa  gate  and  takes  the  first  street 
IcmliDg  north  immediately  from  the  adjacent  open  place,  he  has 
before  him  at  first  a  considerable  ascent ;  thou^  aHerwards  the 


*  Tb«  nam*  of  Qihon,  m  a|»|>U«4  lo  llda  ridgs  ^mb*  ^  ^  ^in*  ■wtfoatJI  bj  Bro- 
cardoa  ftboot  A.  D.  12S8 ;  esp.  9. 
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way  is  more  level  quite  to  the  Latin  oonvent  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  city.  In  the  street  leading  north  below  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah,  and  also  in  that  along  the  bazars,  this  ascent  is  less 
perceptible.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  directly 
on  the  ridge  of  Akra ;  and  from  it  and  from  that  neighbourhood| 
there  is  everywhere  a  considerable  declivity  towards  the  Damaa- 
ous  gate.  The  ground  also  descends  eastward  from  the  Latin 
convent  to  the  same  church ;  and  then  again  by  a  still  deeper 
declivity,  from  the  church  to  the  street  along  the  valley  lying  be- 
tween Akra  and  the  area  of  the  great  mosk. 

Bezetha.  Eastward  from  the  Damascus  gate,  and  northeast- 
erly from  Akra,  lies  the  hill  of  Bezetha.  It  is  separated  from 
Alau  by  the  rather  broad  valley  which  has  its  commencement  in 
the  pkun  just  around  and  outside  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
runs  in  a  southerly  direction  till  it  unites  vrith  the  Tyroposon 
below  the  point  of  Akra.  The  western  side  of  Bezetha  is  nearly 
or  quite  as  high  as  Akra  ;^  while  towards  the  east  it  slopes  gra- 
dually down,  but  with  another  lower  ridge  or  wave  between  it  and 
the  brow  of  the  valley^)f  Jehoshaphat.  The  western  side,  near 
the  gate  of  Damascus,  is  very  steep  ;  as  are  also  the  northern 
and  southern  sides  in  this  quarter.  Indeed  the  north  wall  of  tho 
city  runs  along  its  northern  brow  ;  and  the  rock  on  the  outside 
is  there  precipitous  ;  with  a  wide  and  deep  trench  at  its  base  cut 
through  the  solid  rock. 

The  summit  of  Bezetha  is  now  mostly  covered  with  low 
buildings,  or  rather  hovels  ;  and  on  the  southeast  part  are  also 
dwellings  and  the  ruined  church  connected  with  the  former  nun- 
nery of  the  house  of  Anna."  But  in  the  northeast  the  whole 
slope  within  the  city  walls  is  occupied  by  gardens,  fields,  and 
olive  yards,  with  comparatively  few  houses  or  ruined  dwellings  ; 
the  whole  having  more  the  aspect  of  a  village  in  the  country, 
than  of  a  quarter  in  a  city.  The  top  of  the  hill  presents  a  fine 
view  of  the  other  parts  of  Jerusalem.  We  saw  here  no  traces  of 
ancient  ruins ;  although  the  monks  have  chosen  to  assign  this 
location  to  a  palace  of  the  younger  (Herod)  Agrippa.* 

Moriah.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  part  of  Jerusa- 
lem lying  between  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  valley  run- 

*  JoMphat  says  Bezetha  wai  higher  fVora  Joaephui  in  support  of  it,  (Ant  20. 
than  any  of  the  other  hills;  B.  J.  5.  5.  8.  B,  11,)  contradicts  it  expressly.  Josephus 
This  is  probably  meant  of  the  hills  of  the  there  relates,  that  Agrippa  built  a  house 
lower  city,  Moriah  and  Akra ;  and  is  true  or  palace  near  the  Xystus,  whence  he 
as  to  the  part  of  Akra  which  lay  within  could  see  from  his  couch  whatever  was 
the  second  walL  But  the  language  could  going  on  in  the  temple ;  and  to  prevent 
not  well  be  true  in  respect  to  Zion.  this  the  Jews  raised  a  high  wall  on  the 

*  See  above,  p.  238.  %Dett  side  of  the  temple.     All    this  of 
'  This  hypothesis  is  mentioned  by  lifa-     course  fixes  the  site  of  the  palace  upon 

rinus  Ssnutus,  A.  D.   1321,  (3.   14.  10,}    the  northeast  part  of  Zion.     See  Quaresm. 
but  appears  to  be  wholly  jnroundless.    The    Elucid.  Teme  Sunct.  II.  p.  204. 
main    passage    which  Quaresmius    cites 
i.  391-893 
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ning  down  from  the  Damascus  gate  to  the  pool  of  Sfloam,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  ridce,  haring  on  it  the  separate  summits  or 
hills  Besetha  and  Moriidi ;  and  corresponding  further  down  per- 
haps to  the  ancient  quarter  Ophel.  Moriah  was  apparently  at 
first  an  elevated  mound  of  rock,  rising  by  itself  upon  this  ridge, 
overagainst  the  eastern  point  of  Akra.  The  temple  was  pla^a 
upon  the  levelled  siunmit  of  this  rock  ;  and  then  immense  walls 
were  erected  from  its  base  on  the  four  sides ;  and  the  interval  be- 
tween them  and  the  sides  filled  in  with  earth,  or  built  up  with 
vaults  ;  so  as  to  form  on  the  top  a  large  area  on  a  level  with  the 
temple.*  This  area  or  court  of  the  ancient  temple,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  was  probably  not  very  difierent  from  the  present  en- 
closure of  the  Haram  esh-8herl£  This  is  now  separated  from 
the  rockv  brow  of  Zion  by  the  Tyropoeon  ;  and  from  Akra  by  the 
valley  which  comes  from  the  Damascus  gate. 

In  passing  along  this  latter  valley  through  the  present  street, 
towards  the  south,  apparently  just  before  coming  to  the  Tyro- 
poBon,  one  crosses  over  a  mound  or  low  ridge  of  ground.  This 
mound  serves  to  carry  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools  into 
the  area  of  the  moek  ;  which  is  everywhere  higher  than  the  bot- 
tom of  this  valley.  Indeed  all  the  western  entrances  of  the  mosk 
are  reached  by  an  ascent ;  and  some  of  them  at  least  by  steps. 

On  the  north  side,  Moriah  is  not  now  separated  from  Bezetha 
by  any  valley  or  trench ;  except  in  part  b^  the  large  reservoir 
commonly  called  Bethesda.  The  street  which  leads  to  the  east- 
em  gate  of  the  city  {>asses  here  ;  ascending  somewhat  from  the 
valley  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  area,  having  the  steep 

Jiart  of  Bczetha  on  the  left ;  and  then  descending  gradually  to 
Jt.  Stephen's  gate. 

Ophel.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  ridse  extending  south 
from  Moriah  to  Biloam,  between  the  deep  valley  of  Jehowaphat 
on  the  east  and  the  steep  but  shallower  Tyropoeon  on  the  west. 
The  top  of  the  ridge  is  flat,  descending  rapidly  towards  the  south 
sometimes  by  ofTsets  of  rock  ;  and  the  ground  is  tilled  and  plant- 
ed with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees.  At  the  northern  end,  iust  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  city  wall,  (not  that  of  the  mosk,^  the 
surface  is  already  100  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the 
area  of  the  mosk.  From  this  point  I  measured  1550  feet  or 
about  516  ynnls  on  a  course  8.  20^  W.  to  the  end  of  the  ridge, 
a  rocky  bhifT  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  pool  of  Siloam  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon.  The  breadth  of  the  ridge,  as  measured 
about  the  middle,  I  found  to  be  290  feet,  or  about  96  yards,  from 
brow  to  brow. 

Chtrf  Streets,  The  principal  streets  in  Jerasalem  ran  nearly 
at  right  Afiglcs  to  each  other.     Very  few  if  any  of  them  bear 

•  JMfk.  B.  J.  i.  i.  L 
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names  among  the  native  population.^  They  are  narrow  and 
badly  paved,  being  merely  laid  irregularly  with  large  stones,  with 
a  deep  square  channel  in  the  mid(fle  ;  but  the  steepness  of  the 
^und  contributes  to  keep  them  cleaner  than  in  most  oriental 
cities.  Of  those  running  down  eastwards  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  the  chief  are,  the  one  leading  from  the 
Tftfa  gate  directly  to  the  Haram  esh-Sherif,  and  that  from  the 
liatin  convent  to  St  Stephen's  gate.  This  last  includes  the  Via 
dohraaa.  The  principal  streets  running  from  south  to  north  are, 
that  just  below  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  those  of  the  Bazar,  and 
that  along  the  hollow  parallel  to  the  Haram.  Those  on  Zion 
seem  in  general  to  be  less  frequented. 

Circumference  of  the  Holy  City.  One  of  the  first  measure- 
ments which  I  took  in  Jerusalem,  was  that  of  the  ciroumference 
of  the  walls.  This  was  done  vrith  a  measuring  tape  of  one 
hundred  English  feet,  carried  by  our  two  servants,  while  I  noted 
down  the  results.  We  measured  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
walls,  yet  without  regarding  the  short  angles  and  smaller  zig- 
zags. We  started  from  the  Tdfa  gate  and  proceeded  first  south- 
wards and  so  around  the  city. 


1.  From  the  YAfa  sste  to  the  Bonthwest  oomer  of  the 

dty,  first  descending  and  then  ascending    . 

2.  Zion  gate,  level 

8.  Danff  gate  (closed),  descending 

4.  Sontheast  corner  of  eity  wall,  nearly  level 

6.  Wall  of  area  of  groat  mosk,  south  side,  ascending 

6.  Sontheast  corner  of  wall  of  mosk,  level 

7.  Golden  gate  (closed),  slightly  ascending 

8.  Northeast  corner  of  area  of  mosk,  level 

9.  St.  Stephen's  gate,  level  .... 

10.  Northeast  corner  of  citv,  level 

11.  IIerod*s  gate  (closed),  along  the  trench,  level 

12.  Damascus  gate,  nneven  .... 
18.  Northwest  corner  of  city,  ascending 

14.  YAfa  gate,  descending  gradually      . 


Xof.  FMt     0«n.  Coontb 
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12,978  Feetj 
or    4,826  Yards. 

This  gives  for  the  whole  circumference  a  distance  of  2^  Eng- 
lish miles  less  74  yards ;  or  very  nearly  2}  geograpliical  miles. 

in.    ADJACENT   VALLEYS   AND   HILLS. 

Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.    Brook  Kidron,     The  deep  valley 
on  the  east  of  Jerusalem  appears  to  be  mentioned  both  in  the 

•  Chateaubriand  in  his  Jtineraire  pro-  seToral  years  in  the  city,  and  made  fre- 
fesses  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  chief  quent  inquiries,  had  never  been  able  to 
streeto ;  but  our  friends,  who  had  resided    hear  of  any,  except  in  a  few  iusUnccs. 
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Old  and  New  Testament  only  under  the  name  of  the  brook  or 
torrent  Kidron.  JoBephus  also  gires  it  only  the  same  name.* 
The  prophet  Joel  spealu  indeed  of  a  ralley  of  Jehoehaphat,  in 
which  God  will  judge  the  heathen  for  their  oppression  of  the 
Jews ;  but  this  seems  to  be  merely  a  metaphorical  allusion  to 
the  signification  of  the  name.*  There  is  not  the  slightest  histor- 
ical ^undy  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  Josephus,  for  connect- 
ing it  with  the  ralley  of  the  Kidron.'  Yet  on  this  slender 
foundation  appears  to  rest  the  present  name  of  the  yaller ;  and 
idso  the  belief  current  among  tne  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Muham- 
medanSy  that  the  last  judgment  will  be  held  in  it.*  The  name 
Jehoshaphat,  however,  was  already  applied  to  it  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Christian  era ;  for  it  is  found  in  Eusebius  and  other 
writers  of  the  fourth  century.*  There  is  therefore  no  good 
reason,  why  we  should  not  employ  this  name  at  the  present 
day.  The  Arabs  too  have  adopted  it,  under  the  form  of  Wady 
Tehdshdf&t. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  writer  (at  least  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover)  has  given  the  topography  of  the  upper 
part  of  this  valley ;  nor  correctly  described  either  the  plac^  of 
its  beginning,  nor  its  course  below  the  well  of  Nehemiah.  One 
of  the  latest  and  most  exact  travellers  has  even  said,  that  it 
commences  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  city.*  For  this 
reason,  the  following  details  are  hero  given. 

In  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  high  mosk  of  Neby  Sam- 
wll  in  the  northwest,  the  traveller  first  descends  and  crosses  the 
bed  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina  already  described.  He 
then  ascends  again  towards  the  southeast  by  a  small  side  Wady 
and  along  a  rocky  slope  for  twentv-five  minutes,  when  he 
reaches  the  tombs  of  the  Judges,  lyin^  in  a  small  gap  or  de- 
pression of  the  ridge,  still  half  an  hour  distant  from  the  northern 

>  1  Sun.  15,  S8.     1  Kinict  S,  S8.  tie.  «  DoobaM  Ymg*,  ete.  pw  Ml.     Q«*. 

TIm  Helmw  woH  is  bns,  which  mmj  U  rMnins  EHkU.  Terr.  SvteL  IL  p.  16S. 

teken  m  nearly  eqaiTalent  to  the  Arabic  ^^»*»d  PaL  p.  S56.    TraTeb  of  AH  Bar, 

Wadw.    The  Serenty.  tha  Naw  TaaCamant,  "•  ^  "*•     HIH  of  Janii.  by  M^  ad- 

and    alao    Jonaphot,   hara    x«(A>«^f.   •  ^^  Fandgrabao  6m  Oriaala.  H.  p.  SSI. 

•lonn  brook,  winter  torreot;  tea  aaabora,  — Tbia  kttar  wrHar  calla  the  ▼allay,  or  at 

and  John   18,  I.     Joeeph.  Antiq.  8.  1.  5.  *~»  ^  part  north  of  the  dty,  in  aOailoo 

Joiephiu  hat  alao  fifmyi  R«lf^,  B.  J.  6.  •«>«*»•  «»•  baUai;  f^Bdktrmh:  p.  188. 

1.  8.  ib.  5.  4.  «.    ^^     ^^  Bat  both  be  and  abo  Bohaaddin  in  Iha 

•  Joei  8,  [4.1  2.  12.    Jehoehapbat,  Hab.  «»•"«"  oantnry,  glira  tothe  part  akng  and 

hM  no  bearing  opoo  the  iUn-tration  of         .  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^    ^^^^^ 

•  It  ii  hardly  ne«.«iary  to  ramarfc,  that  £{^5J"  ^VL  ^^tiP  *^itl^     ***■«'• 
there  it  lik#»wlte  no  hi«tortcaI  gnand  Ibr  «*«««•  F  *»*.  •*•  Wtawllng. 
connecting  Ihii  Tall*y  In  any  way  with  the         *  Proke^h,  p,  SS.     So  alao,  bT  lanBen- 
ralley  of  Shareh  or  the  King*f  dale,  Gan.  ^^  Qnaiamini^  Toiii.  U.  pp.  161,  188. 
14,17.     2Sam.  18,  18. 
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Ste  of  the  city.  A  few  Btepe  further  he  reaches  the  water-shed 
tween  the  great  Wady  behind  him  and  the  tract  before  him ; 
and  here  is  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  From  this 
point  the  dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  bears  8.  by  E.  The  tract 
around  this  spot  is  very  rocky ;  and  the  rocks  have  been  much 
cut  away,  partly  in  quarrying  building-stone,  and  partly  in  the 
formation  of  sepulchres.  The  region  is  full  of  excavated  tombs ; 
and  these  continue  with  more  or  less  frequency  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  all  the  way  down  to  Jerusalem.  The  valley  runs  for 
fifteen  minutes  directly  towards  the  city ;  it  is  here  shallow  and 
broad,  and  in  some  parts  tilled,  though  very  stony.  The  road 
follows  along  its  bottom  to  the  same  point.  The  valley  now 
turns  nearly  east,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  passes  to  the 
northward  of  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  the  Muslim  Wdy 
before  mentioned.^  Here  it  is  about  two  hundred  rods  distant 
from  the  city ;  and  the  tract  between  is  tolerably  level  ground, 
planted  with  olive  trees.  The  Ndbulus  road  crosses  it  in  this 
part,  and  ascends  the  hill  on  the  north.  The  valley  is  here  still 
shallow,  and  runs  in  the  same  easterly  direction  for  about  ten 
minutes.  It  then  bends  again  to  the  south,  and  following  this 
general  course,  passes  between  the  city  and  the  mount  of  Olives. 
Before  reaching  the  city,  and  also  opposite  its  northern  part, 
the  valley  spreads  out  into  a  basin  of  some  breadth,  which  is 
tilled,  and  contains  plantations  of  olive  and  other  fruit  trees. 
In  this  part  it  is  crossed  obliquely  by  a  road  leading  from  the 
northeast  comer  of  Jerusalem  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
mount  of  Olives  to  'An&ta.  Its  sides  are  still  full  of  excavated 
tombs.  As  the  valley  descends,  the  steep  side  upon  the  right 
becomes  more  and  more  elevated  above  it ;  imtil  at  the  gate  of 
St.  Stephen,  the  height  of  this  brow  is  about  100  feet.  Here  a 
path  winds  down  from  the'  gate  on  a  course  S.  E.  by  E.  and 
crosses  the  water-bed  of  the  valley  by  a  bridge ;  beyond  which 
are  the  church  with  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  Gethsemane,  and 
other  plantations  of  olive  trees,  already  described."  The  path 
and  bridge  are  on  a  causeway,  or  rather  terrace,  built  up  across 
the  valley,  perpendicular  on  the  south  side  ;  the  earth  being 
filled  in  on  the  northern  side  up  to  the  level  of  the  bridge.  The 
bridge  itself  consists  of  an  arch,  open  on  the  south  side,  and  17 
feet  high  from  the  bed  of  the  channel  below  ;  but  the  north  side 
is  built  up,  with  two  subterranean  drains  entering  it  from  above ; 
one  of  which  comes  from  the  sunken  court  of  the  Virgin's  tomb, 
and  the  other  from  the  fields  further  in  the  northwest.*  The 
breadth  of  the  valley  at  this  point,  will  appear  from  the  meas- 

'  Page  240.  Helena ;   Breydenbach  in    Hcissbuch  dea 

'  See  pagea  284,  285.  beO.   Landes,  p.  111.    Adricbom.  Tbea- 

'  TbU  bridge  too  baa  been  aicribed  to  tram  Terra  Sanct.  page  171. 
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urements  which  I  took  from  St  Stephen's  gate  to  Gethsemane, 
along  the  path.  yis. 

1.  From  8t  8tephen*s  gate  to  the  brow  of  the  detoent,  lerel  185 

5.  Bottom  of  the  alope,  the  as|^  of  the  detoeat  being  lej*  416 

8.  Bridffe,  lerel 140 

4.  Nortbweet  corner  of  GetbMmeoei  alight  rite    .        •        •        •  146 

6.  Northeaet  corner  of  do.  do 160 

The  last  three  numbers  gire  the  breadth  of  the  proper  bottom 
of  the  ralley  at  this  spot,  viz.  435  feet,  or  145  yards.  Further 
north  it  is  somewhat  broader. 

Below  the  bridge  the  valley  contracts  gradually,  and  sinks 
more  rapidly.  The  first  continuous  traces  of  a  water-course  or 
torrent  bed  commence  at  the  bridge;  though  they  occur  likewise 
at  intervals  higher  up.  The  western  hill  becomes  steeper  and 
more  elevated  ;  while  on  the  east  the  mount  of  Olives  rises  much 
higher,  but  is  not  so  steep.  At  the  distance  of  1000  feet  from 
the  bridge  on  a  course  ».  10^  W.  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has 
become  merely  a  deep  gully,  the  narrow  bed  of  a  torrent,  from 
which  the  hills  rise  directly  on  each  side.  Here  another  bridse 
is  thrown  across  it  on  an  arch  ;  and  just  hj  on  the  left  are  the 
alleged  tombs  of  Jeboshaphat,  Absalom,  and  others  ;  as  also  the 
Jewish  cemetery.  The  valley  now  continues  of  the  same  char- 
acter, and  follows  the  same  course  (8.  10^  W.)  for  550  feet  fur- 
ther ;  where  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  for  a  moment  towards  the 
right.  This  portion  is  the  narrowest  of  all;  it  is  here  a  mere 
ravine  between  high  mountains.  The  southeast  comer  of  the 
area  of  the  moek  overhang  this  part,  the  comer  of  the  wall 
standing  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  declivity.  From  it  to  the 
bottom,  on  a  course  southeast,  the  angle  of  depression  is  27% 
and  the  distance  450  feet ;  giving  an  elevation  of  128  feet  at 
th^t  point;  to  which  may  be  add^  20  feet  or  more  for  the  rise 
of  ground  just  north  along  the  wall;  making  in  all  an  elevation 
of  about  150  feet.'  This  however  is  the  highest  point  above  the 
valley;  for  further  south,  the  narrow  ridge  of  Ophel  slopes  down 
as  rapidly  as  the  vallev  itself.  In  this  part  of  the  valley  one 
would  expect  to  find,  if  anywhere,  traces  of  ruins  thrown  down 
from  above,  and  the  ground  raised  by  the  rabbish  thus  accumu- 
lated. Occasional  blocks  of  stone  are  indeed  seen;  but  neither 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  nor  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  exhibits 

*  Th«  fini  thD«  w«  pMMd  along  Um  ral  depth  of  Iho  tiUUj  htro  al  oalr  40  or 

vottorn  brow  of  tho  Tmllvj  of  Joboihiipliftt  60  htH ;  lUbobonhr.  IIL  pw  64 ;  Anhang 

b  tbU  Mrt,  in  oompooj  wHh  Mr  NiooUy-  pw  US.     Oltbantn't  Topp^.  dot  eh.  «!•- 

•oo,  and  looked  down  upon  It  from  aboro  rat.  pp.  7S,  7S. — Tbo  mtiiuwaut  gifaa 

at  tbo  aoatboatt  comer  of  tbt  aroa  of  tbo  In  the  text,  ahboogb  oalj  aft  approxfaBa- 

motk,  we  all  jnd|ced  tbo  dopcb  lo  ba  SOD  tioa,  !•  TtC  aaar  awmgb  to  Um  Iratk  lo 

liMl     Bjr  an  error,  wbicb  U  Yorj  rtSMrk-  aonaol  both  tb«t  <     ' 
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any  special  appearance  of  baying  been  raised  or  interrupted  by 
masses  of  ruins. 

Below  the  short  turn  above  mentioned,  a  line  of  1025  feet 
on  a  course  southwest  brings  us  to  the  fountain  of  the  Viigini 
lying  deep  under  the  western  hilL  The  valley  has  now  opened 
a  little  ;  but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  by  the  bed  df  the 
torrent.  From  here  a  course  8. 20°  W.  carried  us  along  the  vil- 
lage of  Siloam  (Eefr  Selw&n)  on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  1170 
feet  we  were  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  which  lies  255  feet  within  it.  The  mouth  of  this  val- 
ley is  still  40  or  50  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  Eidron. 
The  steep  descent  between  the  two  has  been  already  described 
as  built  up  in  terraces;  which,  as  well  as  the  strip  of  level  ground 
below,  are  occupied  vrith  gardens  belonging  to  the  village  of  Si- 
loauL  These  are  irrigate  by  the  waters  of  the  pool  of  Siloam^ 
which  at  this  time  were  lost  in  them.  In  these  gardens  the 
stones  have  been  removed,  and  the  soil  is  a  fine  mould.  They 
are  planted  vrith  fig  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  furnish  also  vege- 
tables for  the  city.  Elsewhere  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  thickly 
strewed  with  small  stones. 

Further  down,  the  valley  opens  more,  and  is  tilled.  A  line 
of  685  feet  on  the  same  course  (S.  20°  W.)  brought  us  to  a  rocky 
point  of  the  eastern  hill,  here  called  the  mount  of  Ofience,  over- 
against  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Thence  to  the 
well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah,  is  275  feet  due  south.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  valleys,  the  bottom  forms  an  oblong  plat,  extend- 
ing from  the  gardens  above  mentioned  nearly  to  the  well  of  Job, 
and  being  150  yards  or  more  in  breadth.  The  western  and 
northwestern  parts  of  tliis  plat  are  in  like  manner  occupied  by 
gardens  ;  many  of  which  are  also  on  terraces,  and  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  waters  of  Siloam. 

Below  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  con- 
tinues to  run  S.  S.  W.  between  the  mount  of  Ofience  and  the 
hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called.  At  130  feet  is  a  small  cavity 
or  outlet  by  which  the  water  of  the  well  sometimes  runs  off. 
At  about  1200  feet  or  400  yards  from  the  well,  is  a  place  under 
the  western  hill,  where  in  the  rainy  season  water  flows  out  as 
from  a  fountain.  At  about  1500  feet  or  500  yards  below  the 
well,  the  valley  bends  off  S.  75°  E.  for  half  a  mile  or  more  ;  and 
then  turns  again  more  to  the  south  and  pursues  its  way  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  At  the  angle  where  it  thus  bends  eastward,  a  small 
Wady  comes  in  from  the  west,  from  behind  the  hill  of  Evil  Coun- 
sel The  width  of  the  main  valley  below  the  well  as  far  as  to 
the  turn,  varies  from  50  to  100  yards ;  it  is  full  of  olive  and  fig 
trees,  and  is  in  most  parts  ploughed  and  sown  with  grain. — Fur- 
ther down,  it  takes  the  name  among  the  Arabs  of  Wady  er- 

i.  400-402 
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JMhihf  '  Monlu'  Valley/  from  the  conrent  of  St.  Saba  ritoaied 
on  it;  and  still  nearer  to  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  also  called  Wadyen- 
H4r,  *Fire  VaUey.' 

The  channel  of  the  valley  of  Jehoehaphat,  the  brook  Eidron 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  nothing  more  than  the  dry  bed  of  a  wintry 
torrent,  bearing  marks  of  bemg  occasionally  swept  over  by  a  laige 
volume  of  water.  No  stream  flows  here  now  except  during  the 
heavy  rains  of  winter,  when  the  waters  descend  into  it  from  the 
neighbouring  hills,  i  et  even  in  winter  there  is  no  constant  flow; 
and  our  friends,  who  had  resided  several  years  in  the  city,  had 
never  seen  a  stream  running  through  the  valley.  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence,  that  there  was  anciently  more  water  in  it  than  at 
present.  Like  the  Wadys  of  the  desert,  the  valley  probably  served 
of  old,  as  nowy  only  to  drain  ofi*  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season. 

Valley  of  Hinnom.  This  valley  is  so  called  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  though  more  commonly  in  the  fuller  form,  valley  of  the 
Son  of  Hinnom.*  The  Arabian  writer  Edrlsi  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury apparently  includes  the  lower  part  of  it  under  the  name 
Wady  Jehennam ;  and  this  is  the  usual  name  for  the  whole 
Wady  among  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day.*  Its  commencement, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  in  the  broaa  sloping  basin  on  the  west  of  the 
city,  south  of  the  Y&fa  road,  extending  up  nearly  to  the  brow  of 
the  next  Wady  on  the  west.  The  large  reservoir,  commonly 
called  the  Upper  Pool,  or  Gihon,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
central  point  in  this  basin  ;  from  which  the  land  slopes  upwards 
by  a  gentle  acclivity  on  every  side  except  the  east.  On  this  side 
the  ground  descends  towards  the  YAfagate,  forming  a  broad  hol- 
low or  valley  between  the  two  swells  on  the  north  and  south. 
Tiiifl  part  might  perhaps  not  improperly  be  termed  the  valley  of 
Gihon  ;  though  the  name  Gihon  in  Scripture  is  applied  only  to 
a  fountain. 

From  the  eastern  side  of  the  said  upper  pool  the  course  of 
the  valley  is  8.  5P  E.  for  the  distance  of  1900  feet  to  the  bend 
op|)Oflite  the  Ydfa  gate.  The  valley  is  here  from  50  to  100 
yards  in  width.  The  bottom  is  everywhere  thickly  covered  with 
small  stones  ;  but  is  nevertheless  sown,  and  a  crop  of  lentiles 
was  now  growing  upon  it.  From  this  point  up  to  the  Y&fa  gate 
was  a  distance  of  400  feet,  vix.  100  in  the  valley,  200  on  the 
steep  slope  at  an  angle  of  20^,  and  100  on  the  level  of  the  gate 
above.  Hence  the  depth  of  the  valley  is  here  44  feet  below  the 
gate. — The  valley  now  descends  on  a  course  S.  10**  W.  for  2107 
feet,  to  the  bend  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Zion.     In  this  dis- 


Jer. 


Ztn  ^1  Josh.  16.  8.  €tn  p  •*!  •  Edriil,  p.  S46,  ^d.  JuilMrt.  Otiitr 
urr.  19.  £  6,  Henc*  M  <Mv«a  thi  Arabk)  wrfUn.  m  w«  h«T«  •••n,  ipplj  tWt 
Orr^k  r^trw.  and  the  eocTMoiHUng  Earn-  ■•»•  ^  *>»  "^^7  ^  JthoAaphO.  Set 
lith  ibrmi  Qfkimmcm,  (hkmmm.  •k*^  ^  1»,  N«ii  4. 
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tance/875  feet  brings  us  to  the  aqueduct  as  it  crosses  the  yaUey  ; 
at  220  feet  further  is  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  pool,  the 
length  of  which  in  the  middle  is  592  feet ;  and  the  remaining 
420  feet  lie  between  the  pool  and  the  angle  of  the  valley.  In 
this  part  the  valley  continues  about  of  the  same  breadth,  grows 
deeper,  is  planted  with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  is  in  some 
places  tilled. — A  new  course  of  8.  40^  E.  strikes  the  south  side 
at  the  distance  of  700  feet ;  and  then  another  of  S.  75^  E.  car- 
ries us  625  feet  further.  In  this  last,  at  130  feet,  a  path  crosses 
the  valley  leading  up  over  the  hills  towards  Bethlehem  ;  and  75 
feet  below  this  road  is  the  point  to  which  we  measured  in  order 
to  determine  the  height  of  Zion  ;  which  last  is  here  154  feet.^ 
From  the  end  of  this  course,  the  valley  runs  due  east,  for  the 
space  of  1440  feet.  For  about  400  feet  of  this  distance,  the 
breadth  remains  the  same  as  above  ;  and  the  fruit  trees  and  till- 
age continue.  The  southern  hill  is  steep,  rocky,  and  full  of 
tombs.  At  440  feet  the  valley  contracts,  becomes  quite  narrow 
and  stony,  and  descends  with  much  greater  rapidity.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  course  it  opens  again,  and  meets  the  gardens  in 
the  oblong  plat  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat.  The  southeast  comer  of  Zion  here  runs  down  and  out 
in  a  low  point  From  the  end  of  the  last  course  to  the  well  of 
Nehemiah,  is  a  distance  of  480  feet,  measured  on  a  course  8. 
30^  E. 

In  these  gardens,  lying  partly  within  the  mouth  of  Hinnom 
and  partly  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  irrigated  by  the 
waters  of  Siloam,  Jerome  assigns  the  place  of  Tophet ;  where 
the  Jews  practised  the  horrid  rites  of  Baal  and  Moloch,  and 
"  burned  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  fire.""  It  was 
probably  in  allusion  to  this  detested  and  abominable  fire,  that 
.the  later  Jews  applied  the  name  of  this  valley  (Gehenna),  to 
denote  the  place  of  future  punishment  or  the  fires  of  hell.  At 
least  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  fires  having  been  kept 
up  in  this  valley  ;  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.* 

Mount  of  Olives,  This  mountain,  so  celebrated  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  Jebel  et-Ttlr ;  * 
and  lies  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  as  above  described. 
It  is  usually  said  to  have  three  summits  ;  the  middle  and  ap- 

*  See  above,  p.  264.  from  Siloam.     In  the  other,  he  deacribo« 

*  2  Kings  28,  10.     Jer.  7,  82.    Hieron.  it  in  like  manner,  but  as  lying  at  the  foot 
Comm,  in  Jer.  7,  81.     Ejusd.  Comm.  in  of  Moriah,  near  Siloam.     He  evidently  re- 
Matth.  10,  28.      The  description  in  the  garded  Ophel  as  belonging  to  Moriah. 
text  explains  an  apparent  inconsistency  in         *  See  lioscnmiiller  Bibliache  Geogr.  II. 
the  language  of  Jerome  in  the  passages  L  pp.  166,  164. 

here  cited.     In  the  first  he  speaks  of  To-        ^  Edrisi  writes  also  Jebel  Zeitiln,  i.  & 

fhet  as  a  pleasant  spot  in  the  valley  of    Mount  of  Olives ;  p.  844.  od.  Jaubert 
liimom,  with  trees  and  gardens  watered 
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Srently  tho  highest  of  whicbi  directly  opposite  the  citji  has  been 
aely  assumed  by  a  very  early  tradition,  as  the  place  of  oar 
Lord's  ascension.*  Towards  the  south  it  sinks  down  into  a  lower 
ridge  overagainst  the  well  of  Nehemiahy  called  now  by  Franks 
the  mount  o£  Offence,  in  allusion  to  the  idolatrous  worship  es- 
tablished by  Solomon  ^^  in  the  hill  that  is  before  [eastward  of] 
Jerusalem/'*  Across  this  part  leads  the  usual  road  to  Bethany. 
Towards  the  north,  at  the  distance  of  just  about  an  English  mile, 
is  another  summit,  nearly  or  quite  as  high  as  the  muddle  one. 
The  ridge  between  the  two,  cunres  somewhat  eastwards,  learing 
room  for  the  ralley  below  to  expand  a  little  in  this  part  The 
▼iew  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  middle  sum- 
mit has  already  been  described.  That  from  the  northern  one  is 
similar.' 

The  elevation  of  the  central  summit  of  the  mount  of  Olires 
above  the  sea  is  given  by  Schubert  at  2556  Paris  feet,  or  416 
Paris  feet  above  the  valley  of  Jehoehaphat.  Hence  it  appears 
to  be  175  Paris  feet  higher  than  the  highest  point  of  Zion.^ 
From  tho  Wely  on  the  eastern  point  of  this  summit,  1  took  the 
following  bearings  among  others  : 

Neby  Samwil N.  40*  W. 

Eastom  dome  of  ohoroh  of  the  Holj  Sepolohre   •                        .  N.  SSi*  W. 

frmnk  moantain                                    a  M*  W. 

N.  W.  oomerorbayofDesdSea 8.81*  S. 

Bethlehem  is  not  seen  from  the  Wely  ;  nor  was  Kerak  visi- 
ble at  the  time,  to  my  great  reg^t,  in  consequence  of  the  hasy 
atmosphere. 

Beyond  the  northern  summit,  the  ridge  of  the  mount  of 
Olives  sweeps  round  towards  the  west,  and  spreads  out  into  the 
high  level  tract  north  of  the  city,  which  is  skirted  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  upper  part  of  the  vallev  of  Jehoshaphat  The 
road  to  Ndbulus,  passing  near  the  tomtM  of  the  Kings,  crosses 
the  valley  and  rises  by  a  somewhat  long  but  not  steep  ascent  to 
this  high  tract,  on  which  lies  the  village  of  Sha'flt  on  the  west 
of  the  road,  about  fifty  minutes  distant  from  the  Damascus  gate. 
The  brow  of  tho  main  ascent,  distant  about  twenty-five  min- 
utes from  the  same  ^te,  presents  the  interesting  northern  pros- 
pect of  tho  city,  which  has  been  so  celebrated  by  travellers.  It 
IS  indeed  fine  ;  but  a  still  better  point  of  view  is  that  upon  the 

■  For  tiM  date  eimI  cbanuslw  of  liiia  tr»-  Mr  abt  allnsloa  to  tliia  ipol  m  IIm  pkM* 

diUon,  M«  aboTa,  p.    S68.      Tb«  cbapri  of   Solomoa't   idolatry,   mt\im  Umb  Um 

feooded  oriirinalW  by  IUIoba,  b  now  in  timo  of  Brooardva,  A.  D.  IISS;  mp,  9. 

Um   potanMion   of   tho   ArvMoiaiia,    who  *  Soo   Nolo   XXV,  ml  tho  oad  of  tbo 

haT«  rer«ntW  •rwtvd  bert  a  now  baildiof.  Tohuno. — Mavadrofl  rtgaidi  fhm  novtboni 

8e«  Kuarb.  d#  Vit  ('omL  8.  48.  ■oramit  m  tho  higbool  point  of  all ;  wlikk 

*   1  King*  11,  7.  A.     I  hiivo  bMa  nbU  Mwd  maj  vwr  poMOOj  bo  tbo  CmA. 

lofiodn«itlierUieoaiiMirofM(y#MJMiiib  •  SobBbwlTf  UiM|  U.  ^  SSI. 
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other  road  more  to  the  right,  leading  over  to  'An&ta. — This  high 
level  tract  and  brow  upon  the  NAbulus  road,  iB  without  much 
doubt  the  ScopuB  of  Joeephus,  where  Cestua  coming  from  Ga- 
baon  (el-Jlb)y  and  afterwards  Titua  coming  from  Gophna,  both 
encamp,  at  die  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  latter  obtains  his  first  view  of  the  splendid  city  and  its  mag- 
nificent temple.^ 

HiU  of  JEhU  Counsel.  South  of  Zion,  beyond  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  rises  the  hill  of  Evil  Counsel  so  called ;  forming  the 
steep  southern  side  or  wall  of  that  valley.  From  the  bottom,  it 
rises  in  most  parts  very  steeply  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  with 
precipitous  ledges  of  rock,  in  which  are  many  excavated  sepul- 
chres. Higher  up,  the  acclivity  is  more  gradual  The  highest 
point  is  on  the  west,  nearly  south  of  the  southwest  part  of  Zion, 
and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Bethlehem  road.  This  is  nearly  or 
quite  as  high  as  Zion  itself,  but  not  so  steep ;  and  from  it  the 
ridge  slopes  down  towards  the  east  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Zion,  though  not  so  rapidly.  South  of 
this  ridge,  a  small  Wady  has  its  head,  which  runs  down  east- 
wards, and  enters'  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  as  we  have  seen, 
500  yards  below  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  just  where  the  latter  val- 
ley turns  to  the  east.  This  Wady  is  of  course  parallel  to  that  of 
Hinnom  ;  but  is  not  ha,lf  so  deep.  Still  further  south,  beyond 
the  Wady,  is  another  higher  hill  or  mountain,  wliich  continues 
towards  the  east  without  sinking  from  its  high  level,  and  skirts 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  south  after  the  latter  has  turned 
eastward  on  its  course  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  summit  of  the  hill  overagainst  Zion  affords  a  pleasing 
view  towards  the  southwest  down  the  broad  valley  of  Rephaim, 
which  was  now  almost  covered  with  green  fields  of  wheat.  Here 
are  also  remains  of  buildings  apparently  of  no  antiquity.  One  in 
particular  seemed  once  to  have  been  a  small  church,  or  perhaps 
a  Muslim  Wely,  or  other  tomb.  The  general  appearance  is  that 
of  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  village ;  and  such  an  one  stood  here  two 
centuries  ago."  We  suppose  this  to  be  the  site  named  by  the  Arabs 
Deir  el-Kaddls  M6difittls,  called  also  Deir  Abu  Tor.  These  ruins  the 
monks  dignify  with  the  name  of  the  villa  or  country  house  of  Caia- 
phas  ;  in  which,  according  to  them,  the  Jews  took  counsel  to  de- 
stroy Jesus.  Hence  the  present  appellation  of  the  hill;  of  which 
name  however  there  is  no  trace  extant,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  earlier 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.'   Nor  does  the  name 

*  JoMph.  B.  J.  2.  19.  4.  ib.  6.  2.  8.  calls  the  hni  Gjron  (Gihon),  contrary  to 

*  So  Cotovious  in  A.  D.  1698 ;  p.  228.  Brocardui  and  others ;  Reissbuch  des  h. 
Doubdan  in  A.  D.  1652  ;  p.  189.  Landns,  Ed.  2.  p.  267.     l)e  Salignac  in 

■  Matt.  26,  8.  4.  John  11,  47-63.  1622  has  Ca$trum  Mali  Coymlii;  Tom. 
This  legend  is  apparently  first  mentioned  X.  c  2.  Cotovicns  mentions  both  names, 
by  Folu  Fabri  in  A.  D^   1488 ;  but  ho    as  applying  only  to  the  village  which  ho 
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eeem  to  have  become  very  well  settled ;  for  trarellerB  varj  oonride- 
rably  in  reepect  to  the  application  of  it.'  I  hare  here  retained  it  for 
want  of  a  better ;  and  bcK^use  we  did  not  learn  the  Arabic  name. 

IT.      TOPOGBAPHT  OF  JOBXPHire. 

HaTing  thus  gone  through  with  the  topographical  detaiLiof  the 
present  city  and  its  environs,  let  us  now  cast  a  emnce  back  upon  the 
earliest  historical  accounts,  and  see  how  far  ttie  notices  they  con- 
tain of  the  topography  of  the  city  as  it  then  was,  correspond  to 
its  present  state ;  and  whether  they  serve  to  identifyi  in  any 
degree,  the  site  of  ancient  Jerusalem  with  that  of  the  modem 
city,  upon  which  its  name  and  history  have  descended  as  by  in- 
heritance. The  Scriptures  furnish  us,  in  this  respect,  with  only 
scattered  notices  ;  which  although  strongly  illustrating  occasional 
facts,  cannot  be  combined  into  a  uniform  whole.  ^  But  in  Jose- 
phus,  the  historian  of  his  nation,  who  brings  down  his  account  to 
the  terrible  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  we  have  a  to- 
lerably full  description  of  the  city,  as  it  was  in  his  day.  Having 
sketched  the  progress  of  the  Roman  conqueror  in  his  advance  to 
the  very  gates,  and  recounted  his  dispositions  for  the  eiestef  this 
writer  stops  short  in  his  narrative,  m  order  to  lay  before  his 
readers  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  city  and  temple,  as  they 
then  existed,  before  the  tremendous  overthrow  to  which  they  were 
so  soon  subjected.  This  account  is  to  us  invaluable  ;  and  could 
not  be  supplied  from  any  or  all  other  sources. 

The  account  which  Josephus  has  thus  left  us  of  the  city  and 
of  the  temple,  with  its  courts  and  walls,  as  they  existed  in  his 
day,  is  in  some  particulars  confused,  and  in  others  undoubtedly 
exaggerated.  Ho  wrote  at  Rome,  far  from  his  native  land,  and 
long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence or  pmlNibility,  that  he  had  collected  specific  materials  for 
his  works  in  his  own  country,  previously  to  tnat  event.  Hence, 
when  he  enters  into  minute  descriptions,  and  professes  to  give  the 
exact  details  and  measurements  of  heights  and  magnitudes,  there 
is  every  reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  his  assertions  ;  except 
perhaps  in  things  of  public  notoriety,  such,  for  example,  as  tne 
distances  between  places  situated  on  the  great  roads.  But  in 
cases  where  he  describes  in  specific  terms  the  length  and  breadth 
and  height  of  buildings  or  the  like, — measures  which  he  himself 
had  certainly  never  taken,  and  which  were  not  likely  to  be  pub- 
licly known, — wo  can  regard  these  only  as  matters  of  estimate 
or  conjecture,  on  the  part  of  an  author  writing  far  remote  from  the 

mm  on  th«  tammlt,  ris.   VUU  CmitJ^        *  ZaAOart,  A.  D.  ISSS,  makes  tUt  Um 
mad  Virus  Mali  Cotmlii ;  pL  138.     Qua-     mooat  of  Oflbaot ;  Vojagt,  Aavvt  ISSi^ 
rMDioii  hM  .Vofu  i^«ii  CbiMiW ;  EhKid.    Uv.  S.  p.  6S. 
IL  p.  177. 
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objects  described,  and  prone,  from  national  yanity  ais  well  as  from 
his  peculiar  position,  to  amplify  and  embellish  all  those  particu- 
lars, which  might  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  honour  of  his  peo- 
ple, or  to  the  glory  of  his  subsequent  protectors. 

According  to  Josephus,^  Jerusalem  was  enclosed  by  a  triple 
wall,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys ;  for 
here  it  had  but  a  single  wall.  The  ancient  city  lay  upon  two 
hills  overaffainst  each  other,  separated  by  an  intervening  valley, 
at  which  the  houses  terminated.  Of  these  hills,  that  wUch  bore 
the  upper  city,  was  the  highest,  and  was  straighter  in  extent.  On 
account  of  its  fortifications,  it  was  called  by  king  David  the  for- 
.  tress  or  citadel  ;*  Josephus  calls  it  the  Upper  Market.  The  other 
hill,  sustaining  the  lower  city,  and  called  Akra,  hod  the  fonn  of 
the  gibbous  moon.*  Overagainst  this  was  a  third  hill,  naturally 
lower  than  Akra,  and  separated  from  it  by  another  broad  valley. 
But  in  the  time  when  the  Asmoneans  had  rule,  they  threw  earth 
into  this  valley,  intending  to  connect  the  city  with  the  temple  ; 
and  working  upon  Akra,  they  lowered  the  height  of  it,  so  that 
the  temple  rose  conspicuously  above  it.*  The  valley  of  the  Ty- 
ropoeon  or  Cheesemakers,  as  it  was  called,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  separating  the  hills  of  the  upper  and  lower  city, 
extended  quite  down  to  Siloam;  a  fountain  so  named,  whose 
waters  were  sweet  and  abundant.  From  without,  the  two  hills 
of  the  city  were  enclosed  by  deep  valleys ;  and  there  was  here  no 
approach  because  of  the  precipices  on  every  side. 

Of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  as  described  by  Josephus,  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  give  here  merely  an 
outline  ;  reserving  a  more  exacf  examination  to  another  place. 
The  single  wall,  which  enclosed  that  part  of  the  city  skirted  by 
precipitous  valleys,  began  at  the  tower  of  Hippicus.*  On  the 
west  it  extended  (southwards)  to  a  place  called  Bethso  and  the 

De  Bell.  Jud.  5.  o.  4.    The  descrip-        *  There  ia  tome  doubt  at  to  the  correct- 

tion  of  the  temple  follows  in  c.  6. — The  neas  of  this  account.    Josephus  elsewhere 

works  of  this  writer  are  too  common,  both  connects  tliis  lowering  of  the  hill  Akra 

in  the  original  and  in  translations,  to  ren-  with   the    demolition   of  a   fortress  built 

der  anything  more  than  an  abstract  no-  upon  it  by  Antioohus  and   tlie  Syrians ;  - 

ceseaiT  in  the  text.  Ant.  13.  6.  C.     Comp.  12.  6.  4.     But  the 

*  Tnis  serves  to  identify  it  with  the  hill  writer  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  an 
of  Zion ;  comp.  2  Sam.  6,  7-9. — Joaephus  earlier  authority,  describes  this  fortress  as 
seems  studiously  to  avoid  using  the  name  having  been  in  the  city  of  David  ;  and  in- 
Zion,  which  I  havo  not  been  able  to  find  stead  of  its  having  been  destroyed,  Simon 
in  his  works.  The  writer  of  the  first  book  Maccabeus  btrungtheneil  it,  and  made  it  his 
of  Maccabees,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  residence;  1  Mucc.  1,  88.  [35.]  13,  50  sq. 
it  to  the  site  of  the  temple ;  i.  e.  he  makes  14,  86.  87.  See  Crome,  art.  Jerusalnn^ 
it  include  Moriah.    1  Mace.  4,  87.  60.  etc.  p.  291  sq.  in  Ersch  and  G  ruber's  Encyclo- 

*  In  Greek,  iifjL^lKvoros.  See  Reland  piidie.  But  tlie  two  accounts  are  not  ne- 
Falsest,  p.  862.  But  this  word  may  also  cessarily  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  seo 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  Akra  was  Biblioth.  Sucra,  1846,  p.  629  sq. 

**  sloping  on  both  sides,"  i.  e.  was  a  ridge        *  Joseph.  B.  J.  5.  4.  2. 
running  down  into  the  city. 
.  i.  400,  410 
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gate  of  the  Essenofl  ;  thence  it  kept  along  on  the  south  to  a  point 
over  Siloam  ;  and  thence  on  the  east  was  carried  along  by  Solo- 
mon's pool  and  Ophla  (Ophel),  till  it  terminated  at  the  eastern 
portico  of  the  temple.*— Of  the  triple  walls,  the  following  account 
IS  given.  The  first  and  oldest  of  these  began  at  the  tower  of  Hip- 
picus,  on  the  northern  part,  and  extending  (along  the  northern  brow 
of  Zion*)  to  the  Xystus,  afterwards  terminated  at  the  western 
portico  of  the  temple.  The  second  wall  began  at  the  gate  of  Gen- 
uath,  (apparently  near  Ilippicus,)  and  encircling  only  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  city,  extended  to  the  castle  of  Antonia,  proba- 
bly at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  area  of  the  temple.*  The  third 
wall  was  built  by  Agrippa  at  a  later  period;  it  also  had  its 
beginning  at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  ran  northwards  as  fiEir  as  to 
the  tower  Psephinos;  and  then  sweeping  round  towards  the 
northeast  and  east  it  tumed  afterwards  towards  the  south,  and 
was  joined  to  the  ancient  wall  at  or  in  the  yalley  of  the  Kidron. 
This  wall  first  enclosed  the  hill  Besetha. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  search  further  for  some  notices, 
which  may  determine  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  the  an- 
cient city  in  respect  to  each  other.  We  have  seen  that  the  up- 
per city  or  citadel  (Zion)  was  separated  from  the  lower  city  or 
Akra  by  the  TyropcBon ;  that  the  temple  was  situated  **  over- 
against "  Akro,  ana  separated  from  it  by  another  vallev  distinct 
from  the  Tyropoeon  ;  and  that  the  first  of  the  three  walls  on  the 
north  commenced  at  Ilippicus,  and  extending  along  the  brow  of 
Zion  to  the  Xystus,  endea  at  the  westem  portico  connected  with  the 
temple.  From  other  passages  we  leam,  tnat  the  Xystus,  so  called, 
was  an  open  place  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  upper  city, 
where  the  people  sometimes  assembled  ;  and  that  a  bridge  con- 
nected it  with  the  temple.*  During  the  siege  of  the  city  also, 
we  are  told/  that  Titus  having  become  master  of  the  temple, 
hel<l  a  colloquy  with  the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  who  still  had  pos- 
session of  the  upper  city.  For  this  purpose  he  placed  himself 
upon  tiic  western  side  of  the  exterior  temple  or  court,  where  the 
bridge  joined  the  temple  to  the  upper  city  at  the  Xystus ;  and 
this  bridge  alone  was  interposed  between  him  and  the  Jews  with 
whom  he  spoke. — Further  we  are  informed,*  that  on  the  western 

'  J(Mq>htu,  R.  J.  5.  4.  S.     The  phraaes  tlood,  It  wtmld  bftre  mtmI  irrwil  oooftMioM 

vpVt  l^ir,  wp^t   pStw,   vp^f   AniraA^r,  among    oomoiecitaloni,   boUi    m    to    Um 

Ib  thlt  pa— gy,  ai  applied  to  the  wall,  can  eoorae  of  the  wall  and  the  podtion  of  Si- 

onlj  mean,  townrdi  nr  om  <A#  larfl,  aonCA,  Inam.     See    Rekad   Pahaat   pw  S6S,  and 

•ear,  etc.  eqnUaleat  to  eA#  wftiem,  aoWA-  hia  plan  In  UaTaroaaip*B  Joaaphai^  VoL  IL 

#rm.  fitairm  wUt.     Tbia  ia  ahown  both  bj  p.  827. 
the  natare  of  the  caa^  and  bj  the  aimllar         *  Ibid.  5.  4.  4. 
pbraaa  r^  wp^t  AmraA^r  €r9^  rav  /apee  In         *  Ibid.  5.  5.  S. 

the  aame  aent4*ncse,  which   no  one  erer        *  Joeeph.  B.  J.  1.  IS.  S.  Ih.  S.  1. 1.  Ibw 

thooght  of  rendering  otherwiae  than  lAa  S.  S.  I.     Comp.  AnCi^  14.  4.  S. 
e^uitm  portico  of  ths  UmpU.     Had  thia         *  Ibid,  a  6.  S. 
fona  of  aspreeakw  been  alwa^  to  andar-        *  Joaeph.  Aal.  IS.  II.  5. 
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aide  of  the  temple  area  were  four  gates ;  one  leading  over  the 
valley  to  the  royal  palace  (on  Zion)  adjacent  to  the  XystuB/  pro- 
bably by  the  bridge  just  mentioned  ;  two  conducting  to  the  sub- 
urb (or  new  city)  on  the  north ;  and  the  remaining  one  leading 
to  the  **  other  city/'  first  by  steps  down  into  the  intervening  val- 
ley,  and  then  by  an  ascent.  By  this  **  other  city  "  can  be  meant 
only  the  lower  city  or  Akra. — The  hill  Bezetha  lay  quite  near  on 
the  north  of  the  temple.* 

Duriuj^  the  si^e  by  the  Romans,  Titus  made  all  his  ap- 
proaches from  the  north ;  took  first  the  external  and  second  wall 
upon  that  part ;  and  then  assaulted  the  fortress  Antonia  and  the 
temple,  which  he  captured  and  destroyed.*  All  this  time  the 
Jews  still  held  possession  of  the  upper  city  ;  of  which  the  north- 
em  wall  ran  in  part  along  a  precipice,  so  that  the  Romans  could 
not  assail  it  with  their  machmes  and  towers.^  To  work  upon  the 
fears  of  the  Jews  and  overcome  their  obstinacy,  the  Romans  now 
set  fire  to  Akra,  Ophla,  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  quite  down 
to  Siloam.* — Hence  it  follows,  that  the  interior  and  most  ancient 
of  the  three  walls  on  the  north,  lay  between  Akra  and  the  upper 
city  ;  forming  the  defence  of  the  latter  on  this  part.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  same  wall  which  ran  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion. 

The  main  results  to  be  derived  from  the  preceding  historical 
notices,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  our  present  purpose,  are 
chiefly  the  following.  The  hill  Moriah,  on  which  the  temple 
stood,  was  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron.*  Directly  "  overgainst "  the  temple  on  the  west, 
was  the  hill  Akra,  with  the  lower  city,  to  which  a  gate  led  from 
the  western  side  of  the  temple  area.  Tliis  hill  was  6e])arated 
from  the  temple  by  a  broad  valley,  which  had  been  partly  filled 
up  by  the  Asmonean  princes  ;  who  also  had  lowered  the  point  of 
Akra.  West  of  the  southwest  part  of  the  temi)le  area,  lay  the 
northern  portion  of  the  upper  city  or  Zion,  with  the  Xyetus,  con- 
nected with  the  temple  by  a  bridge,  which  led  out  from  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  court  of  the  latter  over  the  intervening  valley. 
Zion  therefore  lay  south  of  Akra ;  and  was  separated  from  it  by 
the  Tyropoebn,  which  extended  also  down  to  Siloam;  and  likewise 
by  the  wall  which  ran  from  Hippicus  along  its  brow,  on  the  north 
of  the  Xystus  and  the  bridge,  to  the  western  portico  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  tower  of  Hippicus  therefore  must  be  sought  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Zion. — On  those  parts  where  the  city  had  but 
a  single  wall,  it  was  skirted  by  valleys  impassable  by  a  hostile 
force.  But  this  single  wall  existed  only  on  the  western  and 
southern  sides  of  Zion,  and  on  the  east  along  by  Siloam  and 

>  Joaeph.  Ant  20.  8.  11.  *  Joseph.  B.  J.  5.  4.  4.  ib.  6.  8.  4. 

■  Joseph.  B.  J.  5.  5.  8.         -  •  n)id.  6.  C.  3.  ib.  C.  7.  2. 

*  Ibid.  6.  7.  2.  ib.  5.  8.  1,  2.  ib.  6.  1.        *  Seo  also  AnUq.  15.  11.  8. 
7.  ib.  6.  c.  4. 
i.  412,  413 
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Ophel  and  the  templo ;  and  here  therefore  were  the  deep  yaUeya. 
The  triple  wall  was  towards  the  north  and  northwest. 

If  now  we  com|)are  these  results  with  the  description  which 
has  been  given  above  of  the  hills  and  valleys  connected  with  the 
modem  city, — a  description  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  writ- 
ten before  the  preceding  notices  from  Josephus  were  collected  or 
compared, — I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  other  than  a  striking 
and  almost  exact  coincidence.  True,  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon, 
and  that  between  Akra  and  Moriah,  have  been  greatly  filled  up 
with  the  rubbish  accumulated  from  the  repeated  desolations  of 
nearly  eighteen  centuries.  Tet  they  are  still  distinctly  to  be 
traced ;  the  hills  of  Zion,  Akra,  Moriah,  and  Besetha,  are  not  to 
be  mistaken  ;  while  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Kidron  and'of  Hin- 
nom,  and  the  mount  of  Olives,  are  permanent  natural  features, 
too  prominent  and  gigantic  indeed  to  be  forgotten,  or  to  undergo 
any  perceptible  change.  The  only  topographical  notice  of  Jos^ 
phus  as  to  which  I  have  doubts,  is  the  remark  quoted  above,  that 
"  from  without,  the  two  hiUs  of  the  city  were  enclosed  by  deep 
valleys."^  If  he  here  means  the  two  particular  hills  of  Zion  and 
Akra,  (as  the  insertion  of  the  Greek  article  might  seem  to  imply,) 
the  language  is  not  literally  exact ;  but  if,  as  is  more  probable, 
this  is  a  mere  form  of  expression  intended  to  embrace  tne  whole 
site  of  the  city,  then  it  presents  no  difficulty.  Indeed,  ailer  hav- 
ing looked  through  the  whole  subject  and  studied  the  topoeraphy 
of  modem  Jenuudem  upon  the  spot,  with  the  volumes  of  Jose- 
phus in  my  hands,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  particulars,  which  can 
excite  a  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  cities.  Certainly  there  is  here  no  more  room  for  ques- 
tion, than  in  the  parallel  coses  of  Athens  and  Rome.* 

Thus  far  we  have  had  regard  to  the  general  topography  of  the 
Holy  City,  and  the  correspondence  of  its  present  features  with 
the  dcscriiitions  of  it  in  ancient  times.  We  are  now  further  to 
inf|uire,  whether  in  particular  parts  of  the  city,  there  remain  any 
such  vefltiges  of  antiquity,  as  may  serve  to  add  strength  to  our 
general  conclusion. 

V.   ARKA   OF  THE    ANCIENT   TEMPLE. 

Of  the  temple  and  its  appendages,  Josephus  has  left  us  two 
descrijttions  ;  one  in  his  Antiquities,  where  he  narrates  the  recon- 
straction  of  the  Naos  or  body  of  the  temnle  by  Herod  the  Groat ; 
and  the  other  in  his  Jewish  Wars,  just  before  the  account  of  its 
destmction  by  Titus.'      The  latter  is  the  most  minute  and  con- 

'  Sr«  aborr.  p.  278.  •  Antiq.   15.  II.  S  n.  B.  J.  5.  S.  1-^ 

*  !•  or  the  i)M><*rir«  of  Clarke  uid  Die-  Comp.  AiiUq.  S.  S.  9.— TIm  iWt  wm  th« 

baoera  rrft|Mytirttf  Zion  aoH  Akra,  leeNoto  lempU  Vr  faae  ;  the  |«f^  eooipriaed  Um 

XXW,  at  the  end  of  the  rohuM.  iWt  and  aO  Ito  oamiU  mad  i 
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sisteni  ;  and  I  therefore  follow  it  here,  introducing  only  occtflioiir 
al  ciremnstancee  from  the  other. 

The  temple,  according  to  this  account,  stood  upon  a  rocky 
eminence  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  on  which  at  first  there 
was  scarcely  level  space  enough  for  the  &ne  and  altar;  the  sides 
being  everywhere  steep  and  precipitous.  Solomon  built  first  a 
wall  around  the  summit ;  (probably  in  order  to  gain  space  for  the 
body  of  the  temple  ;)  and  built  up  also  a  wall  on  the  east,  filled 
in  on  the  inside  apparentlv  with  earth,  on  which  he  erected  a 
portico  or  covered  colonnade.  The  temple  itself  was.  thus  left 
naked  on  three  sides.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  whole  en- 
closure was  built  up  and  filled  in,  quite  to  a  level  with  the  hill, 
which  in  this  way  was  enlarged  ;  a  threefold  wall  being  carried 
up  from  the  bottom,  and  thus  both  the  up£^  enclosure  and  the 
lower  [parts  of  the]  temple  constructed.^  Where  these  last  were 
the  lowest,  they  built  up  three  hundred  cubits ;  and  in  some 
places  more.'  Nor  yet  was  the  whole  depth  of  the  foundations 
visible  ;  for  to  a  great  extent  they  filled  in  the  valleys  with  earth, 
desiring  to  level  off  the  abrupt  places  of  the  city.  In  the  con- 
struction of  this  work,  they  used  stones  of  the  size  of  forty  cubits. 
These  stones,  (according  to  the  other  account,)  were  bound  toge- 
ther with  lead  and  iron  into  a  compact  mass,  immovable  for  all 
time.  The  enclosure  thus  constructed  was  a  quadrangle,  mea- 
suring one  stadium  on  each  side,  or  four  stadia  in  circumference. 
In  another  place  the  ciroumference,  including  the  fortress  Anto- 
nia,  is  given  at  six  stadia.' 

The  interior  of  this  enclosure  was  Burrounded  by  porticos  or 
covered  colonnades  along  the  walls;  and  the  open  part  was  laid  or 
paved  with  variegated  stones.*  This  was  a  great  place  of  resort 
for  Jews  and  strangers  ;  and  became  at  length  also  a  place  of 
trade  and  business,  so  far  as  related  to  the  sale  of  animals  for  sac- 
rifice, and  the  exchange  of  money  for  the  yearly  oflering.'  It  is 
sometimes  called  by  Christian  writers  tlic  court  of  the  Gentiles.* — 
Near  the  middle  of  this  court,  an  ornamented  wall  or  balustrade 
of  stone,  three  cubits  high,  formed  the  boundary  of  a  smaller  en- 
closure ;  which  neither  foreigners  nor  the  unclean  might  pass. 

*  The  word  roix^t  threefold,  used  here  connection  with  the  rb  xdrot  Up6v  beforo 
in  connection  with  walls  buQt  np  from  the  it,  meaning,  not  the  part  where  the  top  of 
bottom  of  the  hill,  cannot  well  refer  to  any-  these  walls  was  lowest,  but  the  part  where 
thing  else  than  the  three  walli  built  np  on  the  foundaliane,  or  the  groiuna  on  which 
the  three  rides  of  the  hill,  which  are  said  they  ttood,  looi  lowest.  Taken  in  this 
to  have  been  left  open  by  Solomon.  If  sense,  the  exprcMion  is  not  unnatural; 
this  form  of  expression  is  not  very  exact,  though  still  greatly  exaggerated.  In  the 
neither  is  that  which  is  indicated  by  k6k\^  other  sense,  it  is  perfectly  uniutelligibla 
(circle)  in  the  same  connection  ;  for  there         *  Joseph.  R.  J.  5.  5.  2. 

is  abundant  evidence,  that  the  enclosure  *  Ibid.  5.  5.  2. 

was  not  a  circle,  but  a  quadrangle.  *  Mutt.  21,  12.     Luke  19,  45. 

*  So  I  most  venture  to  undcrstAnd  the  *  Lightfoot  Opero,  Tom.  I.  pp.  415,  COO. 
ro^ov  rh  ra'W9w6raro¥  of  the  original,  in 
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Within  thiB  an  inner  wall,  forty  cubits  high  from  its  fomidation| 
9urrounded  the  second  or  inner  court ;  but  it  was  encompassed 
on  the  outside  by  fourteen  steps,  leading  up  to  a  lem  area 
around  it  of  ten  cubits  wide  ;  from  which  agam  fiye  other  steps 
led  up  to  the  interior.  This  wall  on  the  inside  was  twenty  cubits 
high.  The  principal  gate  of  this  second  court  was  on  the  east ; 
and  there  were  also  three  gates  upon  the  northern  side,  and  three 
upon  the  south.  To  these  were  afterwards  added  three  others 
for  the  women,  one  upon  the  north,  south,  and  east.  On  the  west 
there  was  no  gate.* 

Within  this  second  court,  was  still  the  third  or  most  sacred 
enclosure,  which  none  but  the  priests  might  enter  ;  consisting  of 
the  Naos  or  temple  itself,  and  the  smidl  court  before  it,  where 
stood  the  great  altar.  To  this  there  was  an  ascent  from  the 
second  court  by  twelve  steps.*  It  was  this  Ncu>$j  or  the  body  of 
the  temple  alone,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  ;  who  also  built 
over  again  some  of  the  magnificent  porticos  around  the  area. 
But  no  mention  is  made  of  his  having  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  massive  walls  of  the  exterior  enclosure.*  We  have  already 
seen,  that  on  the  west  side  of  this  great  outer  court,  four  gates 
led  out  into  the  city  ;  the  southernmost  of  which  opened  upon  the 
bridge  connecting  the  area  of  the  temple  with  the  Xystus  on 
Mount  Zion.^  Josephus  relates  also,  that  there  was  a  gate  in  the 
middle  of  the  southern  side  of  the  same  enclosure. 

Further  than  this,  our  present  object  does  not  require  us  to 
enter  into  a  descrintion  of  the  temple  or  its  appurtenances. 

If  now,  with  these  accounts  before  us,  we  turn  our  eyes  upon 
the  present  similar  area  of  the  grand  mosk  of  Omar,  it  would 
seem  to  be  hardly  a  matter  of  question,  that  the  latter  occupies 
in  part  or  in  whole  the  same  general  location.  But  how  far  there 
exist  traces  which  may  serve  to  mark  a  connection  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  precincts,  or  perhaps  establish  their  identity, 
is  a  point  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  discussed.  It 
is  to  this  ]K>int  mainly,  that  our  inquiries  will  now  be  directed. 

The  area  of  the  great  mosk  is  an  elevated  plateau  or  terrace, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  supported  by  and  within 
massive  walls  built  up  from  the  valleys  or  lower  ground  on  all 
sides  ;  the  external  height  varying  of  course  in  vanous  parts  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  being  in  general  great- 
est towards  the  south.  The  area  or  court  within  these  walls  is 
level  ;  exhibiting  on  the  north  of  the  mosk,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
perliapB  around  the  same,  the  surface  of  the  native  rock  levelled 

■  Aottq.  1ft.  1 1.  ft.     B.  J.  5.  5.  S.  fbriMr  iiaa,  Im  prob«blj  r«f«ra  to  Um  miji^ 

*  Antiq.  15.  11.  6,  nit     B.  J.  5.  5.  4.       c<Pt  fw ti— AittoiiU»  m rectitioo»«l  aborc  >t 
'  Anfiq.  16.  11.8.  B.J.  1.21.1.  WbM     tht cIom of Um nooiid prmdli^ pm^rmp h. 

ISO.    Joii   AiiL  IS. 


JovrpbiM  hrre  my  that  U«rod  talarg^d         *  Sm    aWt*, 
Ui«  area  annaod  Um  tompU  to  dosbk  lit     11.  ft. 
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off  hj  art.'  The  general  oonatniction  therefore  of  this  area,  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  ancient  temple. 

The  length  of  this  encloeure  on  the  east  side,  measured  exter- 
nallj  along  the  wall,  is  1528  English  feet  or  nearly  510  yards  ;* 
the  breadth  at  the  south  end  is  955  feet  or  about  318  yards.* 
Neither  the  western  side  nor  the  northern  end  is  accessible  exter- 
nally ;  yet  the  latter  may  be  measured  approximately  along  the 
parallel  street.  Its  length  is  thus  found  to  be  not  far  firom  1066 
feety  or  perhaps  350  yards  ;  the  breadth  of  the  area  being  here 
some  yards  greater  than  on  the  south.  The  direction  of  the  east- 
em  side,  taken  from  the  southeast  comer,  is  at  first  due  north  by 
compass ;  and  that  of  the  southern  side,  due  west.  The  course 
of  the  western  wall  at  its  south  end  is  likewise  due  north.  Be- 
yond the  area  towards  the  north,  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city  de- 
viates slightly  from  the  magnetic  meridian  towards  the  east — 
From  these  measurements  it  is  apparent,  that  the  extent  of  the 
present  area  is  much  greater  than  that  assigned  by  Josephus  to 
the  ancient  temple. 

The  southeast  comer  of  the  encloeure  stands  directly  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  steep  descent,  and  impends  over  the  valley  of 
Jehoishaphat ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at  this  point  about  130 
feet  deep  ;  while  just  north  the  ground  rises  some  20  feet  more. 
The  height  of  the  wall  at  this  angle  we  judged  to  be  at  least  CO 
English  feet.^  Further  north  as  the  ground  ascends,  the  wall  is 
less  elevated  above  it.  The  brow  of  the  valley  also  advances  a 
little,  leaving  a  narrow  strip  of  level  ground  along  the  wall,  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Muslim  cemetery  already  mentioned.'  To- 
wards the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  this  level  brow  widens  to  about 
100  feet,  and  continues  of  this  breadth  along  the  city  wall  north- 
wards. The  Golden  gate  on  this  side  is  not  opposite  the  mid- 
dle of  the  area  ;  but  at  some  distance  further  north. 

On  the  northern  side,  the  area  is  skirted  for  nearly  half  its 
breadth  by  the  deep  pool  or  trench  usually  called  Betliesda,  and 
vaiflts  connected  with  it.  At  the  northeast  comer  is  a  place  of 
entrance,  and  a  way  leading  to  it  from  St.  Stephen's  gate  along 
the  inside  of  the  city  wall.  Further  west  and  near  the  middle, 
are  two  other  entrances  from  the  Via  dolorosa.  At  the  north- 
west comer  stands  what  was  formerly  the  govemor's  house,  now 
converted  into  a  barrack,  and  probably  occupying  in  part  the  site 

*  See  above,  p.  244.  large  f  tone«,haviiig  an  average  thickneu  of 

*  All  Bey  gives  the  interior  length  of  more  than  tliree  feet  Above  these  to  the 
the  enclosure  at  1869  Pant  feet ;  and  the  top  is  at  least  fifteen  feet  more. — The  wall, 
interior  breadth  at  845  Paris  feet.  Trav-  I  since  learn,  was  measured  at  this  point 
els  II.  p.  216.  by  Mr.  Catherwood.     The  actaol  height  is 

*  This  last  measurement  is  too  larse  by  sixty  feet  to  Uie  level  of  the  area  within, 
some  50  feet ;  see  the  correction  in  Vol.  III.  and  sixteen  feet  more  to  the  top  of  the 
Sec.  IV,  April  29th,  1852.  battlements ;   in  all  76  feet 

*  There  are  here  fifteen  o^nrses  of  very      -  *  See  above,  p.  232. 
i.  419  420 
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of  the  ancient  fortress  Antonia.  From  the  roof  of  this  building 
is  obtained  a  commanding  yiew  of  the  interior  and  the  edifices  of 
the  court.* 

The  western  wall  is  mostly  hidden  bj  the  houses  of  the  city, 
except  near  its  southern  end.  There  are  on  this  side  four  en- 
trances, to  which  streets  lead  down  from  the  city.  These  streets, 
i^r  crossing  the  hollow  or  yalley  which  here  runs  parallel  to  the 
wall,  lead  up  an  ascent  to  the  places  of  entrance  ;  some  of  which 
are  reached  oy  steps.  Near  the  northwest  comer,  this  ascent  is 
of  course  smaller  than  it  is  ftirther  south.  The  street  leading 
down  from  the  YkEsL  gate  crosses  the  valley  upon  the  mound  al- 
ready mentioned.  Near  the  southwest  corner,  the  wall  is  again 
exposed,  and  is  not  less  than  about  sixtr  feet  in  height 

The  wall  on  the  south  is  the  highest  of  all ;  for  here  the 
ground  appears  originally  to  have  sloped  down  more  rapidly  from 
the  top  of  Moriah  than  m  any  other  part.  This  wall  was  ap- 
parently built,  not  on  the  brow  of  a  yalley,  but  on  the  side  of 
a  decliyity,  which  descended  steeply  for  a  time,  and  then  ran  off 
in  a  more  gradual  slope,  forming  the  ridge  of  OpheL  Here  we 
judged  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  to  be  in  general  about  sixty  feet 
in  height.*  At  the  distance  of  290  feet  south  of  this  waU,  the 
city  wall  runs  for  a  time  parallel  to  it ;  then  turning  at  a  right 
angle,  the  city  wall  rises  by  a  considerable  ascent,  and  joins  the 
high  wall  of  the  area,  in  the  manner  already  described,  at  a 

Eoint  325  feet '  distant  from  the  southwest  comer.  This  leayes 
ere  a  tolerably  level  plat  of  ground  between  the  two  walls,  near- 
ly square,  said  to  belong  to  the  moek  el-Aksa.  It  was  now  a 
ploughed  field.*  Here  howeyer  the  earth  has  evidently  been  filled 
m,  in  order  to  render  the  plat  level  ;  for  the  city  wall  on  the 
south,  which  within  is  very  low,  measures  on  the  outside  fifty  feet 
in  height.  This  gives  110  feet  for  the  proximate  elevation  of  the 
southem  wall  of  the  area  of  the  mosk  above  the  exterior  base  of 
the  parallel  city  wall. — On  this  side,  viewed  extemally,  there 
would  seem  never  to  have  been  a  place  of  entrance  or  access  to 
the  court  above.  Tet  Joeephus  makes  mention  here  of  a  gate  in 
the  middle  of  the  southem  side  of  the  area ;  and  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  that  an  ancient  subterranean  gateway  still  exists  under  the 
mosk  el-Aksa,  with  a  passage  to  it  from  above,  but  walled  up  on 
the  outside.* 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  inmiense  sise  of  the 
stones,  which  compose  m  part  the  external  walls  of  the  enclosure 

*  Sm  abore,  p.  244.  fMt  thlek.    Thlf  givw  tvry  bmtIj  Um  ••• 

*  Tb«r«  are  ber«  eicfit  ctmnm  of  ilaMt  timal*  of  the  text. 
baring  an  ar^ragv  thickooM  of  at  Waft         *  Sm  Dola  8,  p.  SSI. 
8  fofi ;    an')  aboTt  tbraa  art  S4  MBalWr         *  Sm  abort,  p.  S88. 
eoanes  Mcb  apparenUj  fron  1  fool  to  1|        *  <loatpli,  Aaliq.  IS.  11.  6. 
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of  the  moBk. '  The  upper  part  of  these  walls  is  obviously  of  mo-' 
dem  origin;  but  to  the  most  casual  observer  it  camiot  be  less  ob- 
yiousy  that  these  huge  blocks  which  appear  only  in  portions  of 
the  lower  part,  are  to  be  referred  to  an  earlier  date.'  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  walls  in  almost  every  part,  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  have  been  built  upon  ancient  foundations  ;  as  if  an  ancient 
and  far  more  massive  wall  had  been  thrown  down,  and  in  later 
times  a  new  one  erected  upon  its  remains.  Hence  the  line  be- 
tween these  lower  antique  portions  and  the  modem  ones  above 
them,  is  very  irregular ;  though  it  is  also  veiy  distinct.  The  for- 
mer, m  some  parts,  are  much  hkher  than  in  others;  and  occasion- 
ally the  breaches  in  them  are  mled  out  with  later  patch-work. 
Sometimes  too  the  whole  wall  is  modem. 

We  first  noticed  these  large  stones  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  enclosure ;  where  perhap  they  are  as  conspicuous,  and  form 
as  great  a  portion  of  the  wall,  as  in  any  part.  Here  are  several 
courses,  both  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  alternating  with  each 
other,  in  which  the  stones  measure  from  17  to  19  feet  in  length, 
by  3  or  4  feet  in  height ;  while  one  block  at  the  comer  is  7^  feet 
thick.  Here  also,  on  the  east  side,  the  lower  part  is  patched  in 
spots.  Further  to  the  north,  the  wall  is  mostly  new  imtil  to- 
wards the  northeast  comer  of  the  area,  where  the  ancient  stones 
again  appear  ;  one  of  them  measuring  24  foet  in  length,  by  3  feet 
in  height  and  6  feet  in  breadth. — On  the  northem  and  westem 
sides,  the  walls  are  less  accessible,  until  we  reach  the  Jewish  place 
of  wailing,  considerably  south  of  the  middle  of  the  latter.  Here 
the  stones  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  the  wall  of  the  same 
character,  as  in  the  parts  already  described.* — At  the  southwest 
comer,  huge  blocks  become  again  conspicuous  for  some  distance 
on  each  side,  and  of  a  still  greater  size.  The  comer  stone  on  the 
west  side  now  next  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  measures  30 
feet  10  inches  in  length  by  6^  feet  broad ;  and  several  others  vaiy 
from  20^  to  24^  feet  long,  by  5  feet  in  thickness. 

It  is  not  however  the  great  size  of  these  stones  alone  which 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  beholder  ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  hewn,  gives  them  also  a  peculiar  character.  In  common 
parlance  they  are  said  to  be  bevelled;  wliich  here  means,  that 
after  the  whole  face  has  first  been  hewn  and  squared,  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  edge  is  cut  down  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  surface.   When  these  bevelled  stones  are  laid 

*  See  above,  pp.  282,  288,  288.  bofldings  of  the  Hnram,  both  within  and 

*  Such  has  been  the  conviction  of  many  without,  very  minutely  in  1883,  that  the 
trarpllen,  judgiig  merely  from  the  aspect  westem  wall,  as  seen  from  the  courts  in  tlie 
of  the  stones.  See  Raumez's  Palastina,  p.  rear  of  the  houses  north  of  tlie  Jews'  place 
261,  262,  ed.  8.  of  wailing,  consists  of  large  ancient  stones 

'  I  learn    from  Mr  Catherwood,  who     of  the  same  character  as  tliose  above  do~ 
examined   and    measured  Uie   area   itnd     scribed,  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more. 
i.  422,  423 
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up  in  a  wall,  the  face  of  it  of  ooune  exHibita  lines  or  gxooref  ' 
fonned  by  these  depressed  edges  at  their  junction,  marking  more 
distinctly  the  eleyation  of  the  different  courses,  as  well  as  the 
length  of  the  stones  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  face  of  the 
waU  has  then  the  appearance  of  many  pannels.  The  smaller 
stones  in  other  parts  of  the  walls  are-firequently  beveUed  in  like 
manner ;  except  that  in  these,  only  the  beyel  or  strip  along  the 
edge  is  cut  smooth,  while  the  remainder  of  the  sur&ce  is  merely 
broken  off  or  rough-hewn.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  wall,  which 
are  obviously  the  most  modem,  the  stones  are  small  and  are  not 
berelled. 

At  the  first  view  of  these  walls,  I  was  led  to  the  persuasion, 
that  the  lower  portions  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  temple  ;  and 
every  subsequent  visit  only  served  to  strengthen  this  conviction. 
The  size  of  the  stones  and  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  walls, 
render  it  a  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  former  were  never 
laid  in  their  present  places  by  the  Muhammedans  ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar form  in  which  they  are  hewn,  does  not  properly  belong,  so 
far  as  I  know,  either  to  Saracenic  or  to  Roman  architecture.^ 
Indeed,  everything  seems  to  point  to  a  Jewish  ori^  ;  and  a  dis- 
covery which  we  made  in  the  course  of  our  ezammation,  reduces 
thb  hypothesis  to  an  absolute  certainty. 

I  have  already  related  in  the  preceding  section,  that  during 
our  first  visit  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  area  of  the  mosk,  we 
observed  several  of  the  large  stones  jutting  out  from  the  westem 
wall,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  bursting  of 
the  wall  from  some  mighty  shock  or  earthquake.'  We  paid  lit- 
tle regard  to  this  at  the  moment,  our  attention  being  engrossed 
by  other  objects  ;  but  on  mentioning  the  fact  the  same  evening, 
in  a  circle  of  our  friends,  we  found  that  they  also  had  noticed  it ; 
and  the  remark  was  incidentally  dropped  by  Mr  Whiting,  that  the 
stones  had  the  appearance  of  having  once  belonged  to  a  large 
arch.  At  this  remark  a  train  of  thought  flashed  upon  my  mind, 
which  I  hardly  dared  to  follow  out,  until  I  had  agam  repaired  to 
the  spot,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  with  my  own  eyes,  as  to  the 
troth  or  falsehood  of  the  suggestion.  I  found  it  even  so  I  The 
courses  of  these  immense  stones,  which  seemed  at  first  to  have 
spmng  out  from  their  places  in  the  wall  in  consequenoe  of  some 
enormous  violence,  occupy  nevertheless  their  original  position  ; 
their  external  surface  is  nuswn  to  a  regular  curve  ;  and  being  fit- 
ted one  ujion  another,  they  form  the  commencement  or  foot  of  an 
immense  arch,  which  once  sprung  out  fromt  his  westem  wall  in 

'  SmnethinK  of  a  timlltf  kind  It  ladwd    giTing  to  Um  wboU  a  dlflvrMil  and  moro 
fonnd  in  tli«    later  RcNnaa  architaetwa,     rytiie  eharaetor.      8f   Hlrfs  Baaknaat 
tin4l<>r  th^  Iftt^r  emfwmrt.     Bat  tha  adgM    nmeh  daa   Qnindalta»n   drr  AHhI|  Bari. 
of  tK#    tione%   arv   them   tMoallT  marrlj     1S09.  IbL  p.  16S,  nwl  PL  XXXL 
•lanipii  off;  or  e Iw  tha  auriaea  It  laifl  roMli ;        *  Saa  abow,  m,  S8S. 
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a  direction  towards  Mount  Zixm,  acroa  the  TaDey  of  the  Tyro- 
poeon.  This  arch  could  only  have  belonged  to  thb  Bbidgk,  which 
according  to  Joeephus  led  from  this  part  of  the  temple  to  the 
Xystus  on  Zion ;  and  it  proyea  inconteetably  the  antiquity  of 
that  portion  of  the  wall  from  which  it  springs. 

The  traces  of  this  arch  are  too  distinct  and  definite  to  be 
mistaken.  Its  southern  side  is  thirty-nine  English  feet  distant 
from  the  southwest  comerof  the  area,  and  the  arch  itself  measures 
fifty-one  feet  along  the  walL  Three  courses  of  its  stones  still 
remain  ;  of  which  one  is  five  feet  four  inches  diick,  and  the  others 
not  much  less.  One  of  the  stones  is  20^  feet  long ;  another  24| 
feet ;  and  the  rest  in  like  proportion.  The  part  of  the  curve  oi 
arc,  which  remains,  is  of  course  but  a  fragment ;  but  of  this  frag- 
inent  the  chord  measures  twelve  feet  six  inches  ;  the  sine  eleven 
feet  ten  inches  ;  and  the  versed  sine  three  feet  ten  inches. — The 
distance  from  this  point  across  the  valley  to  the  precipitous  na- 
tural rock  of  Zion,  we  measured  as  exactly  as  the  intervening 
field  of  prickly  pear  would  permit ;  and  found  it  to  be  350  feet 
or  about  116  yards.  This  gives  the  proximate  length  of  the  an- 
cient bridge.  We  sought  carefully  along  the  brow  of  Zion  for 
traces  of  its  western  termination  ;  but  without  success.  That 
quarter  is  now  covered  with  mean  houses  and  filth  ;  and  an  ex- 
amination can  be  carried  on  only  in  the  midst  of  disgusting  sights 
and  smells. 

The  existence  of  these  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge,  seems 
to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  this  part  of  the  enclosure 
of  the  mosk  with  that  of  the  ancient  temple.  How  they  can 
have  remained  for  so  many  ages  unseen  or  unnoticed  by  any 
writer  or  traveller,  is  a  problem,  which  I  would  not  undertake 
fully  to  solve.  One  cause  has  probably  been  the  general  oblivion, 
or  want  of  knowledge,  that  any  such  bridge  ever  existed.  It  is 
mentioned  by  no  writer  but  Josephus  ;  and  even  by  him  only  in- 
cidentally, though  in  five  different  places.  *  The  bridge  was  doubt- 
less broken  down  in  the  general  destruction  of  the  city ;  and 
was  in  later  ages  forgotten  by  the  Christian  population,  among 
whom  the  writings  of  Josephus  were  little  known.  For  a  like 
reason,  we  may  suppose  its  remains  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  crusaders  and  the  pilgrims  of  the  following  centuries.  An- 
other cause  which  has  operated  in  the  case  of  later  travellers,  is 
probably  the  fact,  that  the  spot  is  approached  only  through  nar- 
row and  crooked  lanes,  in  a  part  of  the  city  whither  their  mo- 
nastic guides  did  not  care  to  accompany  them  ;  and  which  they 

>  Antiq.  U.  4.  2.   B.  J.  1.  7.  2.    ib.  2.  isted  inthe  timo  of  Poropey  about  63  B.  C. 

IG.  8.     ib.  6.  6.  2.    ib.  6.  8.   1.     Comp.  (Antiq.  1.  c.)  it  was  probably  Uien  ancieut. 

Antiq.  16. 11.  6. — Tbere  ii  no  mention  of  At  any  rate  it  could  not  bave  been  tliu 

the  time  when,  nor  oi'  the  person  by  whom,  work  of  Uerod. 
the  bridge  was  built.    As  however  it  ex- 
l  425.  420 
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ihemBelyes  could  not  well,  nor  porhape  safely,  explore  alone.  Or 
if  any  have  penetrated  to  the  place,  and  perhaps  noticed  these 
large  stones  springing  from  the  wall,  they  have  probably  (as  I 
did  at  first)  regarded  their  appearance  as  accidental ;  and  hare 
passed  on  without  further  examination.* 

Here  then  we  have  indisputable  remains  of  Jewish  antiquity, 
consisting  of  an  important  portion  of  the  western  wall  of  the  an- 
cient temple  area.  They  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  a  period 
long  antecedent  to  the  days  of  Herod ;  for  the  labours  of  this 
splendour-loving  tyrant  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  body 
of  the  temple  and  the  |)orticos  around  the  court.*  The  magnitude 
of  the  stones  also,  and  the  workmanship  as  compared  wi&  other 
remaining  monuments  of  Herod,  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  origin. 
In  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the 
Chaldeans,  and  its  rebuilding  by  Zerubbabel  under  Darius,  no 
mention  is  made  of  these  exterior  walls.  The  former  temple  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  which  would  not  afiect  these  foundations ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  a  feeble  colony  of  returning  exiles  could  have 
accomplished  works  like  these."  There  seems  therefore  little 
room  for  hesitation  in  referring  them  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon, 
or  rather  of  his  successors ;  who,  according  to  Joeephus,  built  up 
here  immense  walls,  ''  immovable  for  all  time."^  Ages  upon  ages 
have  since  rolled  away ;  yet  these  foundations  still  endure,  and 
are  immovable  as  at  the  beginning.  Nor  is  there  aught  in  the 
present  physical  condition  of  these  remains,  to  prevent  them  from 
continuing  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last  It  was  the  temple  of 
the  living  God ;  and,  like  the  everlasting  hills  on  which  it  stood, 
its  foundations  were  laid  *^  for  all  time/' 

Thus  then  we  have  here  the  western  wall  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ple area ;  on  which  is  built  up  the  same  wall  of  the  modem 
enclosure,  though  with  far  inferior  materials  and  workmanship. 
The  ancient  southern  wall  is  at  the  same  time  determined  m 
like  maimer ;  for  at  the  southwest  corner  the  lower  stones  to- 
wards the  south  have  precisely  the  same  character  as  those  on 
the  west ;  they  are  laid  in  alternate  courses  with  the  latter  ;  and 
the  whole  corner  is  evidently  one  and  the  same  original  substruc- 

'  M anti'lrrll  mQ«t  hftve  powcd  nrmr  thU  m  probablj  ftmonc  Um  raoct  ftocienl  rt- 
ipot,  wli«»n  he  mw  the  Iafk*  rmnXu  with  daim  In  or  AroandJemeAlein ;  bat  had  no 
eolamne  which  h«*  diMwrihee  m  mnnliig  in     tQepicioB  of  their  hleloricsl  import.     8m 


on  the  acmth  «i(ie  of  Moriah.     Pococke  wm  more  in  Note  XXVII,  end  of  the 

abo  Appiir^ntlr  hrrr,  end  aprAke  of  the  *  5We  abore,  p.  ISS. 

liirirB  •tinrii :  Vol.  II.  i.  p.  1  A.— Since  the  *  Kir«  e.  1.     c.  S,  S  eq.  e.  S.      Joeeph. 

Abore  WA<  writt4>n.  I  here  b^m  infomed  Antiq.  10.  a  5.    lb.  II.  S. 7.    lb.  II.  4.  1. 

by  both  MeMrt  Bonmni  and  Cetherwond,  Here  alio  it  it  the  pmdt,  not    the  /tf^, 

the  w^II  ktKtwn  arti^fji,  thet  tlM>jr  likewiiie  which  wee  deetrojvd  And  AlWrwmrdt  r»* 

mnArkrd  tho««  Ur^  i>totiM  in  IS38,  And  bnilt  bj  ZerubbAbaL 

rwof^niMof  in  fh<>in  fh«»  heginninK  of  An  *  Antia.  I  A.  II.  S,  LuMitmn  r^  wr| 

ImnK^M*  arrh.     1  lirj  n>garded  them  too  xW^T*     B-  J*  ft*  ft*  I* 
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tion.  Proceeding  to  tbe  soatheast  corner,  we  find  its  character 
to  be  precisely  similar ;  the  same  immense  stones  as  already  de- 
scribed,^ both  towards  the  east  and  south,  on  the  brink  of  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  the  line  of  the  southern  wall  at  this 
point  corresponding  with  that  at  the  southwest  comer.  We  have, 
then,  the  two  extremities  of  the  ancient  southern  wall ;  which, 
as  Josephus  informs  us,  extended  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
Talley,  and  could  not  be  prolonged  further.'  Thus  we  are  led  ir- 
resistibly to  the  conclusion,  that  the  area  of  the  Jewish  temple 
was  identical  on  its  western,  eastern,  and  southern  sides,  with 
the  meeent  enclosure  of  the  Haram. 

The  specifications  of  Josephus  in  respect  to  the  immense 
height  of  these  ancient  walls  and  of  the  porticos  which  rose  above 
them,  have  occasioned  great  difficulty  and  perplexity  to  commen- 
tators ;  partly  because  of  the  undoubted  exaggerations  of  the 
writer ;  and  partly  firom  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  At  the  southwest  comer,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  ground  has  been  raised  very  considerably  ;  and  not  im- 
probably future  excavations  may  yet  lay  bare  stones  of  a  larger 
size  than  any  which  are  now  visible.  But  at  the  southeast  comer, 
and  along  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  in  general,  there  is  little 
appearance  of  any  considerable  accumulation  of  earth  or  rabbish. 

Upon  the  interior  southern  part  of  the  high  enclosure  or  plat- 
form, according  to  Josephus,  ^^  a  broad  portico  ran  along  the  wall, 
supported  by  towt  rows  of  columns,  which  divided  it  into  three 
parts,  thus  forming  a  triple  colonnade  or  portico.  Of  these  the  two 
external  parts  were  each  thirty  feet  wide,  and  the  middle  one  for- 
ty-five feet.  The  height  of  the  two  external  porticos  was  more 
than  fifty  feet,  while  that  of  the  middle  one  was  double,  or  more 
than  a  himdred  feet.  The  length  was  a  stadium,  extending  from 
valley  to  valley.  Such  was  the  elevation  of  the  middle  portico 
above  the  adjacent  valley,  that  if  from  its  roof  one  attempted  to 
look  down  into  the  gulf  below,  his  eyes  became  dark  and  dizzy 
before  they  could  penetrate  to  the  immense  depth."*  The  valley 
thus  meant,  can  well  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  Kidron,  which 
here  actually  bends  southwest  around  the  corner,  so  that  the  etlst- 
em  end  of  this  high  southern  portico  impended  over  it.  The 
depth  of  the  valley  at  this  point,  as  we  have  seen,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  which  with  the  elevation  of  the  wall  and 
portico  gives  a  total  height  of  about  310  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  valley ;  an  elevation  sufficient  to  excuse  the  somewhat  hyper- 
bolical language  of  the  Jewish  historian.*    The  portico  along  the 

*  See  abore,  p.  286.  wall  and  portico  above  a  valley  along  the 

*  Antiq.  16.  11.  5.  south  tide  of  the  temple  area;  see  his 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  15.  11.  5.  ZerUreute  Kleins  Schriften,  p.  894  sq. 
.  *  J.  D.  Michaells  understood  this  Ian-  But  Josephus  here  and  elsewhere  speaks 
guage  as  referring  to  the  elevation  of  the  only  of    valleys   on   the  oast  and   west 
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eastern  wall  is  described  by  Joeephus  in  like  manner  as  rising 
aboTe  the  same  valley  to  the  enormous  height  of  400  cubits,  or 
more  than  500  feet ;  which  doubtless  is  merely  an  exaggerated 
estimate.*  At  the  northeast  comer  too,  the  same  portico  was 
near  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  ;  which  is  said  to  have  had  here 
"a  fearful  depth."* 

A  greater  difficulty  arises,  when  we  undertake  to  reconcQe 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  temple  area,  as  it  now  appears, 
with  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 
We  have  seen  that  the  length  of  the  present  southern  wall,  which 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  one,  is  955  English  feet,  or  about 
318  yards.*  But  both  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  describe  the 
upper  area  as  a  square,  of  which  each  of  the  sides  measured, 
according  to  the  former  one  stadium,  and  according  to  the  latter 
500  cubits.^  In  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  length 
of  the  Jewish  cubit,  these  two  snecifications  throw  little  light 
upon  each  other.  But  the  lengtn  of  a  stadium  of  600  Greek 
feet,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  equal  to  the  tenth  pait  of  a 
geographical  mUe  or  a  fraction  less  than  204  yards,*  makes  the 
southern  side  of  the  enclosure  to  be  only  two  thirds  as  long,  as 
we  now  find  it  to  be  by  actual  measurement ;  presenting  a  differ- 
ence of  114  yards.  This  may  in  part  be  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing the  ancient  specifications  to  refer  only  to  the  interior  open 
space  surrounded  by  the  broad  porticos  within  the  walls  ;  while 
our  measurements  were  taken  along  the  outside  of  the  walls.  But 
even  this  supposition  cannot  well  cover  the  whole  difference ;  and 
we  must  here  again  admit,  that  Josephus  probably  had  no  defi- 
nite measurements,  but  assumed  one  stadium  as  a  convenient 
estimate. — If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  cubit  may  be  taken  at 
1}  feet,  (as  is  often  done,)  then  the  Rabbinic  specification  of  500 
cubits,  or  875  feet,  if  reckoned  only  from  portico  to  portico,  would 
not  vary  very  materially  from  the  results  of  our  measurement. 

According  to  both  Joeephus  and  the  Talmud,  the  area  o  the 
temple  was  a  square  ;  the  length  and  the  breadth  beinff  equaL 
But  we  now  find  the  length  to  be  1528  feet,  while  tbebreadth 
is  only  955  feet ;  the  former  exceeding  the  latter  by  573  feet  or 
more  than  one  half  Although  in  this  case  also,  we  are  not  bound 
to  attribute  any  special  exactness  to  these  writers  ;  yet  the  dis- 
crepancy is  here  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way. 
than  by  supposing  that  the  present  enclosure  has  been  enlargra 

iMmi     .Se«  aI»o  Ni«hahr*t  rrmArka  on  thi«  *  R.  J.  S.  &  t. 

bmUMMtt  of  MicharlU;  RriiebeKlir.  Rd.  *  llert  it  an  wror ;  tM  9hof%  p^  SSI. 

lU.     Anhang,  p.  140 ;  nrinlvd  abo  in  OU-  Boto  8. 

bMMo'i  Topo|prmphi«  if  altM  J«nM.  p.  *  Jowph.   AnCi^  15.  11.  8.     Ugbtfeol 

70  aa  OpOTtt  L  p^  6Ai. 

*  Antiq.  20.  9.  7.  See  abor*  on  JowphM^  *  The  more  exert  epecMcetki  ie  S04 

^  S77.  QHjmfio  etediA  Ie  a  degtee. 
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towards  the  north.  This  has  not  improhably  been  done  by  in- 
cluding within  its  walls  the  area  of  the  ancient  fortress  Antonia. 

Tins  fortress,  according  to  Josephus,  stood  on  the  north  side 
of  the  area  of  the  temple.'  It  was  a  quadrangle,  erected  first  by 
the  Maccabees  under  the  name  of  Baris ;  and  then  rebuilt  by  the 
first  Herod  with  great  strength  and  splendour.  A  more  particu- 
lar description  *  ^aces  it,  or  at  least  its  main  citadel,  upon  a  rock 
or  hill  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area,  fifty  cubits 
high  ;  above  which  its  walls  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  cubits. 
Witlun,  it  had  all  the  extent  and  appearance  of  a  palace  ;  being 
divided  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  with  galleries  and  baths, 
and  also  broad  halls  or  barracks  for  soldiers ;  so  that,  as  having 
every  thing  necessary  within  itself,  it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its 
magnificence  it  was  a  palace.  At  each  of  the  four  comers  was  a 
tower ;  three  of  these  were  fifty  cubits  high ;  while  the  fourth, 
at  the  southeast  comer,  was  seventy  cubits  high,  and  overlooked 
the  whole  temple  with  its  courts.  The  fortress  communicated 
with  the  northern  and  westem  porticos  of  the  temple  area ;  and 
had  fiights  of  stairs  descending  into  both  ;  by  which  the  garrison 
could  at  any  time  enter  the  court  of  the  temple  and  prevent  tu- 
mults.* The  fortress  was  separated  from  the  hill  Bezetha,  on  the 
north,  by  a  deep  artificial  trench,  lest  it  should  be  approachable 
from  that  hill ;  and  the  depth  of  the  trench  added  greatly  to  the 
elevation  of  the  towers.^ 

The  extent  of  the  fortress,  or  the  area  covered  by  it,  is  no- 
where specified  ;  except  where  the  same  writer  says  that  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  temple,  including  Antonia,  was  six  stadia.' 
Now  as  we  are  elsewhere  told  that  the  temple  area  by  itself  was 
a  square  of  one  stadium  on  each  side ; '  it  follows  that  the  length 
of  each  side  of  the  fortress  must  also  have  been  one  stadium,  and 
its  area  equal  to  that  of  the  temple.  And  although  this  again  is 
probably  a  mere  estimate  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  yet  the  con- 
clusion would  seem  to  be  a  fair  one,  that  the  area  covered  by 
Antonia  was  probably  much  greater  than  has  usually  been  sup- 
posed. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances  I  venture  to  propose  the 
following  conjecture ;  which  indeed  is  supported  by  various  facts ; 
while  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  contradicted  by  none.  In  looking 
at  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  seems  probable  that  the  rock,  on 
which  the  fortress  stood,  was  a  prolongation  of  the  hill  Bezetha 

'  Ant  16.  11. 4,  Korii  riip  fi6puo¥  irXcv-  low ;  Acts  21,  80-40.     In  the  New  Testa- 

pd¥.     See  B.  J.  1.  5.  4.  ib.  1.  21.  1.  meiit  the  fortress  is  called  ^  iropc/xjSoX^i 

■  Joseph.  B.  J.  6.  6.  8.  Acts  21,  84.  87. 

•  It  WHS  this  "  castle"  into  which  Paul  *  Joseph.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2. 

was  carried  by  the  soldiers,  after  being  *  Ibid.  6.  6.  2. 

dragged  out  of  the  temple;  and  from  its  *  Antiq.  15.  11.  8. 
stairs  he  addressed  Uie  people  collected  be- 
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towards  tho  south,  which  was  cut  through  and  separated  from 
that  hill  by  the  trench  above  mentioned.^  This  rock,  or  rid^, 
must  have  lain  partly  at  least  within  the  present  enclosure,  at  its 
northwest  comer ;  for  between  the  enclosure  and  the  precipitous 
part  of  Bezetha,  there  now  intervenes  only  a  house  or  barrack 
and  the  narrow  street,  presenting  a  space  wholly  insufficient  for 
the  fortress  and  its  deep  trench.  On  this  rock  or  ridge,  I  con- 
jecture, lay  the  main  fortress  or  ^^  acropolis  "^ '  of  Antonia ;  while 
the  remaining  part,  comprising  the  halls  and  palace-like  apart- 
ments and  Wracks,  extended  probably  along  the  northern  wall 
of  the  temple  quite  to  its  northeast  comer,  acgacent  to  the  brow 
of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  On  the  north  it  was  doubtless  pro- 
tected by  the  trench ;  and  of  this  trench  the  greater  part  still 
remains,  as  I  apprehend,  in  the  deep  reservoir  commonly  called 
the  pool  of  Bethesda. 

The  supposition  therefore  is,  that  the  fortress  Antonia  oc- 
cupied tho  whole  breadth  of  the  northem  part  of  the  present  en- 
closure ;  between  the  ancient  northem  wall  and  the  present  Be- 
thesda. This  would  make  its  length  from  west  to  east  the  same 
as  that  of  the  area  of  the  temple ;  while  its  breadth  from  north 
to  south  might  have  been  nearly  two  thirds  as  great,  or  some  600 
feet,  and  yet  leave  to  the  temple  area  its  square  form«  The  pe- 
culiar character  and  great  depth  of  the  pool  Bethesda,  so  called, 
have  been  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  many  travellers ;  but  bv  thus 
bringing  it  into  connection  witli  the  fortress,  its  peculiarities  are 
at  once  accounted  for.  Indeed,  the  fortress  and  the  trench  serve 
to  illustrate  and  mark  the  limits  of  each  other ;  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  chiefly,  that  I  venture  to  extend  the  fortress  thus  far  to- 
wards tho  east. 

This  reservoir  lies  along  tho  outside  of  the  present  northem 
wall  of  the  enclosure ;  of  which  wall  its  southem  side  may  be 
said  to  form  a  part.  Its  eastem  end  is  near  the  wall  of  the  city; 
so  near  indeed,  that  only  a  narrow  way  passes  between  them 
leading  from  Kt.  Stephen's  gate  to  tho  great  mosk.  The  pool 
measures  3G0  English  feet  in  length,  130  feet  in  breadth,  luxl  75 
feet  in  depth  to  the  l)ottom,  besides  the  rabbish  which  has  been 
accumulating  in  it  for  ages.  It  was  once  evidently  used  as  a  res- 
ervoir ;  for  tho  nides  internally  have  been  cased  over  with  small 
stones,  and  these  again  covered  with  plaster;  but  the  work- 
manship of  th(*Ho  ailditions  is  coarse,  and  bears  no  special  marks 
of  antiquity.  The  westem  end  is  built  up  like  the  rest,  except 
at  tho  Routhwost  comor;  where  two  lofty  arched  vaults  extend 
in  westward  side  by  side  under  tho  houses  which  now  cover  that 

'  Th^  mrk  on  wfikh  tb«  fortreit  Mood,  twn  and  nmi  Um  taIWj,  which  M|Mr«ltd 

coqM  not  hftrv  b«rn  further  we«C  than  th%  B«a»thA  ftnd  MorUh  froai  Akim. 
wvttem  line  of  the  tempi*  arwi;  Ibr  htr*        *  Autiq.  1ft.  11.  4. 
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part  The  soutlienimoet  of  these  arches  is  12  feet  m  breadth, 
and  the  other  19  feet ;  they  are  both  filled  up  with  earth  and 
mbbish,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  the  same  lies  before  them.  Tet 
I  was  able  to  measure  100  feet  within  the  northern  one,  and  it 
seemed  to  extend  much  further.  This  gives  to  the  whole  work  a 
length  of  at  least  460  feet,  equal  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
br^th  of  the  enclosure  cf  Uie  mosk ;  and  how  much  more,  we 
do  not  know.*  It  would  seem  as  if  the  deep  reservoir  formerly 
extended  further  westward  in  this  part ;  and  that  these  vaults 
were  built  up  in  and  over  it  to  support  the  buildings  above. 
Whether  this  deep  excavation  was  anciently  carried  through  the 
ridge  of  Bezetha  along  the  northern  side  of  Antonia  to  its  north* 
west  comer,  may  be  doubtfuL 

Although  the  fortress,  as  we  have  seen,  was  connected  with 
the  porticos  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area ;  yet  these 
entrances  might  be  closed ;  and  a  strong  wall  would  seem  to  have 
existed  between  the  temple  and  the  fortress.  After  Titus  was  in 
Aill  possession  of  Antonia,  he  had  yet  to  make  regular  approaches 
with  mounds  against  this  wall  and  its  portico,  which  was  still 
defended  by  the  Jews.    For  seven  days  the  Romans  were  em- 

5)loyed  in  levelling  the  very  foundations  of  Antonia,  in  order  to 
brm  a  broad  place  by  which  to  approach  the  temple  walls.  They 
then  built  up  four  mounds  against  these  walls  ;  one  overagainst 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  inner  temple  (which  would  seem  to 
have  been  near);  another  opposite  the  northem  gallery  between 
the  two  gates  ;  a  third  against  the  westem  portico  of  the  exterior 
temple  ;  and  the  fourth  against  the  outside  of  the  northem  por- 
tico.* This  description  is  not  very  clear  ;  but  it  serves  to  show, 
that  the  possession  of  Antonia  did  not  make  the  Romans  mas- 
ters of  the  temple.*  It  seems  further,  that  after  thus  labouring 
for  seven  days  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  Antonia,  the  Ro- 
mans still  did  not  destroy  the  whole  fortress  ;  for  during  the  sub- 
sequent siege  and  assaults  upon  the  temple,  Titus  continued  to 
have  his  headquarters  in  Antonia,  and  beheld  the  daily  conflicts 
probably  from  one  of  its  towers.*  The  grand  attack  was  evi- 
dently made  upon  the  northwest  part  of  the  area ;  and  here  it 
would  almost  seem,  the  Romans  had  levelled  the  "  acropolis '' 
and  its  rock  to  the  ground ;  filled  up  a  portion  of  the  deep 
trench  ;  and  formed  a  broad  approach  on  which  they  could  erect 
their  works  ;  while  further  east  the  halls  and  apartments,  and 

'  Mr  Wolcofct  found,  a  few  yean  later,  '  Pompey  found  also  a  strong  wall  and 

that  **  the  southern  vault  extends  180  feet;  towers  on  tlie  north  of  the  temple,  before 

and  the  other  apparently  the  same.     At  the  time  of  Herod  ;  ait  also  a  deep  trench, 

the  extremity  of  the  former  was  an  open>  which  he  611ed  up.     Joseph.  Autiq.  14.  4. 

ing  for  drawing  up  water.**     Biblioth.  Sa-  2.     B.  J.  1.  7.  8. 

era.  1843,  p.  83.  *  Joseph.  B.  J.  G.  2.  fi.    ib.  6.  4.  4,  6. 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  6.  2.  7. 
I  434  435 
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probably  the  Boutheast  tower  of  Antonia,  were  left  aa  a  shelter 
for  the  troone  and  the  headquarters  of  their  commander.  It  waa 
not  until  after  many  daySi  when  the  rarious  porticos  had  been 
successiyely  carried  with  fire  and  sword,  that  an  assault  was 
made  upon  the  temple  or  Naos  itself ;  and  this  at  last  yielded 
only  to  the  horrible  conflagration  by  which  it  was  destroyed.^ 

In  this  way,  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  may  clearly  account  for 
aU  the  facts  and  circumstances,  which  have  come  down  to  us  re- 
specting the  fortress  Antonia  and  its  connection  with  the  ancient 
temple.  At  the  same  time,  we  remove  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  greater  length  of  the  modem  enclosure,  as  compared 
with  the  ancient  one  ;  and  obtain  also  a  satisfiK^tory  explanation, 
as  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  deep  and  otherwise  inexplicable 
excavation  now  cidled  Bethesda.* 

A  few  remarks  upon  the  subsequent  history  of  this  area  and 
the  buildings  erected  upon  it,  may  conclude  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  related  of  our  Saviour  near  the  close  of  his  life,  that  as 
he  wont  out  of  the  temple,  apnarcntly  for  the  last  time,  his  dis- 
ciples came  to  him,  ^'  to  show  him  the  buildings  of  the  temple. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  See  ye  not  aU  these  things  ?  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  There  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  an- 
other, that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.''*  This  language  was 
spoken  of  the  "  buildings  of  the  temple,''  the  splendid  fane  itself 
and  its  magnificent  iK)rticos  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  prophecy  has 
been  terribly  fulfilled,  even  to  the  utmost  letter.  Or,  tS  we  give 
to  the  words  a  wider  sense,  and  include  the  outer  works  of  the 
temple  and  even  the  whole  city,  still  the  spirit  of  the  prophecy 
has  received  its  full  and  fearful  accomplishment  ;  for  the  few  Bub^ 
structions  which  remain,  serve  only  to  show  where  once  the  tem- 
ple and  the  city  stood.  In  the  case  of  the  temple,  the  remaining, 
substructions  of  it^  exterior  walls  are  easily  accounted  for  ;  even 
on  the  supposition  tliat  the  Romans  were  bent  upon  their  utter 
subversion.  The  conquerors  doubtless  commenced  the  work  of 
destruction  by  casting  down  the  stones  outwards  from  above ; 
these  of  course  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  ;  covered  the 
lower  parts  ;  and  thus  naturally  protected  them  from  ftirther  de- 
molition. 

For  half  a  century  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  temple.  The  Jews  had  again  tried  the  for- 
tune of  war  under  Trajan  and  Adrian  ;  they  had  been  defeated, 
and  Jerusalem  again  taken  by  the  latter  emperor  ;  when  in  A.  D. 

*  Jo«ph.  R.  J.  S.  3.  S,  10.     ib.  6.9.1-  north  of  Movnt  Iforkh;*  Dmct.  oftlM 
a     ib.  C.  4.  2S.  EmM,  If.  I  p.  15. 

•  Vororkm  al«  rvgrnrdiKl  the  rrmrroir  m  •  Matt.  14,  1.  S.     So  Mark  18,  1.  t. 
tho   r^mftiDs  of  an   ancirat  tom%  wbkh  which  b  mor*  tipUeit. 

perbapt    "  wm  carried   all   akmg  to  Um 
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136  he  consecrated  here  a  new  city,  called  after  one  of  his  own 
names,  iBlia.'  At  the  same  time  he  erected  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
on  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple  ; '  and  decorated  it  with  two 
statues  of  himself,  one  of  which  at  least  was  equestrian.'  It 
seems  probable,  that  the  walls  of  the  area  were  at  this  time  also 
rebuilt,  at  least  in  part ;  for  the  architecture  of  the  Qolden  gate- 
way in  the  eastern  wall  seems  to  be  of  this  era.  This  is  a  mas- 
fdve  structure  forming  a  double  gateway,  projecting  from  the  wall 
into  the  area  of  the  Haram  ;  its  floor  being  several  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  area.  The  whole  is  now  used  as  a  Muslim  place  of 
prayer.  The  external  front  and  arches  of  this  gateway,  which  we 
saw,  are  evidently  of  Boman  origin  ;  and  of  the  interior  Mr  Bo- 
nomi  remarks,  '^  that  a  central  row  of  noble  Corinthian  columns, 
and  a  groined  roof,  had  once  formed  a  stately  portico  of  Boman 
workmanship.''  *  This  gate  is  situated  nearly  300  feet  north  of 
the  middle  of  the  present  enclosure.  In  erecting  these  walls,  the 
former  area  of  the  fortress  Antonia  might  have  been  included, 
quite  to  the  deep  fosse,  as  it  exists  at  present ;'  while  perhaps  a 
portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  ancient  area  was  left  out.  Of 
the  demolition  of  Adrian's  temple  we  have  no  account.  The  Iti- 
ner.  Hieroa.  speaks  of  the  statues  as  still  standing  in  the  days 
of  Constantino,  A.  D.  333,  and  seems  also  to  imply  that  other 
lofty  buildings  existed  there.  Nor  does  this  emperor  nor  his 
mother  Helena  appear  to  have  included  this  enclosure  in  their  pro- 
jects of  embellishment;  for  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  about  the  close 
of  the  same  century,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Adrian  yet  stood 
upon  the  supposed  place  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.*  Before  this  time, 
about  A.  D.  362,  had  occurred  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  Jews, 
under  Julian,  to  rebuild  their  temple/ 

Not  long  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  emperor 
Justinian  erected  a  magnificent  church  in  Jerusalem,  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin.  The  description  which  the  historian  Procopius 
gives  of  the  site  and  construction  of  this  edifice,  is  not  very  clear  ; 
and  borders  somewhat  on  the  fabulous.'      He  represents  it  as 

'  See  Munter*8  Jiid.  Krieg  unter  Trajan  stonea  and  an  entablature  in  good  taste  at 

und  Hadrian,  1821,  p.  87,  etc.     See  further  the  northeast  entrance,  near  the  wall ;  and 

in  Sect.  VIII.  supposes   this   entrance   may   have   been 

*  Dio  Cass.  69.  12,  iral  ^f  rhv  rod  vaov  made  by  Adrian.     VoL  11.  i.  p.  16. 

roO  btov  r6wot>,  yahy  r^  Ait  §T€poy  &Krc-         *  Ilieron.  Comm.  in  Esaium  2,  8,  "Ubi 

ytlpavros.  quondam  erat  tcmplum  et  rcligio  Dei,  ibi 

*  Itiner.  Uieros — Jerome,  as  quoted  in  Hudrianl  statua  ct  Jovis  idolum  collocatum 
note  6,  below.  est**     Comm.  in  Mutt.  21,  15,   "  de  llu- 

*  So  Mr  Bonomi  orally,  and  in  Hogg*s  driani  equestri  statua,  qua;  in  ipso  Sancto 
Visit  to  Alexandria,  etc.  II.  p.  283.  Mr  Sanctorum  loco  usque  in  pncsentem  diem 
Catherwood  confirms  this  description.     A  stetit.'* 

view  of  the  interior  of  this  gateway  by         ^  Socrates  Hist.  Ecc.  3.  20.    Sozom.  5. 
the  latter,  is  found  in  Catherwood's  large     22.   Ammian.  Marcell.  23.  1. 
map  of  Jerusalem.  '  Procop.  dc  iEdiiiciis  Justiniani,  5.  C. 

'  Pococke  speaks   also  of  largo  hewn 
i.  437,  438 
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placed  upon  the  loftiest  hill  of  the  city,  where  there  was  not  space 
enough  to  allow  of  the  prescribed  dimensions^  so  that  ther  were 
obliged  to  lay  the  foundation  on  the  southeast  side  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hilly  and  build  up  a  wall  with  arched  vaults  in  order  to  sup- 
port that  part  of  the  building.  There  is  nothing  in  the  subse- 
quent history  nor  in  the  modem  topography  of  Jerusalem^  which 
in  the  least  degree  corresponds  to  this  descnpUoUy  except  the  pre- 
sent mosk  el-Aksa  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure  of 
the  Haram.  This  stands  adjacent  to  the  southern  wall,  where^ 
as  we  have  seen,  the  latter  is  in  itself  about  60  feet  high,  or  100 
feet  above  the  foundation  of  the  parallel  city  waU ;  indicating  here 
a  steep  declivity  towards  the  south.'  The  present  structure  is 
about  280  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south  bv  190  feet  broad.* 
This  mosk  is  universally  regarded  by  oriental  Christians,  and  also 
bv  the  Frank  Catholics,  as  an  ancient  Christian  church,  once  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  ;  and  the  latter  now  give  it  the  name  of  the 
church  of  the  Presentation.'  The  earlier  travellers  speak  of  it  also 
as  a  church ;  and  of  late  years  Richardson,  and  also  Bonomi  and 
Cathorwood,  all  of  whom  entered  and  examined  it,  describe  it  in 
the  same  manner.^  Mr  Bonomi,  whose  judgment  as  an  artist 
cannot  well  be  drawn  in  question,  remarks  expresslv,  that  **  the 
structure  is  similar  in  appearance  to  those  raised  in  the  eariy  ages 
of  Christianity.'*  If  now  we  mav  suppose,  that  the  enclosure  of 
Adrian's  temple  did  not  include  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  ancient  temple  area  ;  perhaps  because  the  southern  waU  of 
the  latter,  having  been  thrown  down  by  the  Romans,  had  never 
again  been  built  up  ;*  then  the  site  and  architecture  and  other 
cuicumstances  of  this  mosk  or  ancient  church,  correspond  very 
nearly  to  the  above  description  of  the  church  erectea  by  Jus- 
tinian. Indeed,  there  is  no  other  site  nor  edifice  which  at  all 
accords  with  this  description  ;  nor  any  other  description  or  his- 
torical notice  which  applies  to  this  edifice.' 

A  century  later,  in  A.  D.  636,  the  followers  of  Muhanmiedy 

■  See  ebore,  p.  2HR.  of  el-Akia  hM  entirelir  Um  appMranot  oT 

*  According  to  the  meMnrements  mod    an  ancient  Baiilioa.     The  ■ane  has  liiiea 
BMiraarrtpt  plan  of  Mr  Catberwond.  been  coiifinned  to  na  bj  Mr  Catbarpood; 


I  bare  not  been  able  to  trwe»  thU  name  wbo  bae  nlaai  and  meawrtmeali  of  tba 

ftfftber  back  than  to  Quare«nios  VoL  II.  wbole  edifice  of  el-Akaa,  at  waO  aa  of  tba 

p.  77  fq.     It  it  likewiM  tofnctimae  called  athaoent  bnibUnga. 

the  charcb   of  the    Parificatkm ;    wbkb  *  See  abore,  p.  S9S.     Soeh  an   brpo- 

name  Qnarf^mint  jt^tA.  thttU  raaj  perbape  bare  ftvtber  a  mjrbl 

*  Brejd<>nbarh  and   F.  Fabri  in  A.  D.  mpport    hi    tba    fbet,    tbal    tba    OelSea 

1488;  R4>i«biich  dee  belL  I^utdet, pp.  Ill,  gate,  wbicb    woald  natarall/  bare  been 

161.     Baomgnrten  in  A.  1).  1807,  p.  Sii,  placed  oppoeite  to  the  middle  ol  Adriaa*a 

IUchard«on*«  Tmvelt,  II.  p.  801.     l/md.  endoeare,  It  aetaallj  titnatad  tonM  SOD 

1833.     S««   IVmomi'i  account  io  Hogg't  feet  north  of  the  middle  of  the  prtaaal 
Vi*it  to  AlrxatKlria,  Jeruialem,  etc  Lend. 


183r>.  Vol.  II.  p.  2H0.  *  QuarMmlot  alto  aaeribea  tbia^nreh 

Mr  Bonutni  in  a  PobeN^nent  pereonel     to  Jnttioiaa ;  Toot.  U.  p.  79. 


inUTTiew  rrinarked  to  roe,  that  the  interior 
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under  Omar,  took  poeseesion  of  the  Holy  City  ;  and  the  Ehalif 
determined  to  ereot  a  mosk  upon  the  dte  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
temple.  Inquiring  of  the  patriarch  Sophronius  and  others  after 
the  spot,  he  was  led  after  some  evasion  to  a  large  church,  to  the 
area  of  which  there  was  an  ascent  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Near 
this,  according  to  William  of  Tyre,  he  was  wown  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  works  ;  or  according  to  Arabian  writers,  he  here  found 
or  was  led  to  the  celebrated  rock  es-Sokhrah,  then  covered  over 
with  filth  in  scorn  of  the  Jews.^  This  rock  he  himself  aided  to 
cleanse ;  and  erected  over  it  a  mosk,  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  that  at  present  existing.*  But  the  Arabian  historians  relate, 
that  the  Ehalif  Abd  el-Melek  caused  this  mosk  to  be  rebuilt,  he 
himself  prescribing  the  form ;  and  that  it  was  commenced  in  A. 
H.  66  (A.  D.  686)  and  completed  in  seven  yeara'  This  was  the 
present  splendid  edifice,  Eubbet  es-SOkhrah,  '  Dome  of  the 
Bock.'  The  church  above  mentioned  was  probably  that  which 
we  have  attributed  to  Justinian,  the  present  mosk  d-Aksa.  To 
this,  which  must  early  have  been  converted  into  a  mosk,  the 
successors  of  Omar  would  seem  also  to  have  made  additions ;  a 
nave  or  vault  upon  the  eastern  part  is  even  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Omar  himself,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  the  mosk 
of  Omar.  In  another  part  of  this  mosk  he  is  said  also  to  have 
prayed,  and  his  altar  is  still  shown.*  The  exterior  walls  of  the 
great  area  appear  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  built  up  and 
strengthened  ;  the  place  beautified ;  the  buildings  richly  deco- 
rated with  gold  and  silver  ;  and  the  whole  fumished  with  cisterns 
and  reservoirs  of  water. 

Such  at  least  the  crusaders  found  the  spot,  when  in  the  year 
1099,  they  captured  Jerusalem  by  storm.  A  multitude  of  the 
Muslim  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  sacred  enclosure,  as  a  place 
of  strength.  But  their  hope  was  vain  ;  for  Tancrcd  and  his  follow- 
ers broke  in  upon  them,  and  committed  here  the  most  horrible 
excesses.  Many  who  had  fled  to  the  roof  of  the  mosk,  were  shot 
down  with  arrows  ;  others  rushed  for  safety  into  the  cisterns,  and 

*  Theophftnes  Chronogr.  p.  2Sl.  ed.  Pa-  ing  the  moak,  is  said  to  have  been,  to  pre- 

risL  Eutychii  Annates,  Oxon.  1658,  Tom.  veot  the  necessity  of  pilgrimages  to  Mecca ; 

n.  p.  284  sq.  Will  Tjr.  I.  2    Hist  ofJerus.  Fundgr.  des  Orients,  ibid.  p.  162.  Eutychii 

by  Mejr  ed-Din,  Fundgruben  des  Orients,  Annales,  II.  p.  864. — Yet  some  of  the  his- 

V.  p.  161. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  torians  of  the  crusades  refer  the  building 

of  all  the  writers  who  profess  to  give  an  of  this  same  mosk  or  temple  to  Christians ! 

account  of  these  events,  whether  Franks  So  Albertus  Aquensis  6.  24,  in  Gesta  Dei 

or  Orientals,  the  earliest  lived  nearly  or  p.  281 ;  Jac.  de  Vitriaco,  c.  62. 

quite  two  centuries  afterwards.  *  Fundgr.   des   Orients  II.  p.  84.     All 

•Will  Tyr.  1.2.  ib.  8.  8  Abulfed.  Be/s  Travels  II.  p.  217.  Com  p.  Richard- 
Syria,  ed.  Kfihler,  p.  87.  Comp.  Wilken's  son's  Travels  II.  pp  804,  806.  In  the  cir- 
Qesch.  der  Kreuzzdge  I.  p.  21  sq.  cumstance  of  Omar^s  praying  in  this  place 
■  '  Abulfed.  ibid.  p.  87.  Hist  of  Jem-  during  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  lies  a  further 
■alem  in  Fundgr.  dos  Orients  V.  pp.  158,  proof  that  the  building  itself  is  of  a  more 
162.  Theobjectof  Abd  el-Melok,  in  build-  ancient  date  ;  Fundgr.  des  Or.  L  c. 
L  440,  441 
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there  perished  by  drowning  or  the  sword.  ^  More  than  ten  thou- 
sand Muslims,  according  to  the  admission  of  Christian  writers, 
were  massacred  within  the  sacred  precincts  ;  neither  sex  nor  age 
was  spared ;  and  the  whole  area  was  covered  ankle  deep  with 
blood.'  Arabian  writers  give  the  number  of  those  here  stain  at 
seventy  thousand.' 

So  soon  as  order  was  restored,  the  ci^  cleared  of  the  dead, 
and  a  regular  government  established  by  the  election  of  Godfrey 
as  king  ;  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  sovereign  was  to  dedicate 
anew  to  Jehovah  the  sacred  place,  where  of  did  His  presence  had 
been  wont  to  dwell.  A  regular  chapter  of  canons  was  established 
in  the  great  moek,  now  converted  into  a  temple  of  the  Lord  ;  as 
well  as  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  These  were  en- 
dowed with  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  which  belonged  to 
Uie  cathcdrak  of  the  west ;  and  dwellings  were  assigned  to  them 
around  the  building.*  The  Christians  erected  a  choir  and  altar 
within  the  edifice,  over  the  sacred  rock  ;  which  itself  was  covered 
over  with  marble.'  The  historians  of  the  crusades  aU  speak  of 
the  great  mosk  es-Snkhrah,  as  the  Templum  Domini;  tney  de- 
scribe its  form  and  the  rock  within  it ;  and  know  it  by  no  other 
name.'  To  the  other  large  edifice  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
enclosure,  they  give  indiscriminately  the  name  of  Pa/a/tiim,  Par^ 
ticusj  ecu  Templum  SalomoniSy  the  palace,  portico,  or  temple  of 
Solomon  ;'  and  these  names  it  appears  to  have  retained  among 
the  Franks  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.'  A  portion  of  this 
edifice  was  assigned  by  king  Baldwin  II,  in  A.  D.  II19,  to  a 
new  order  of  knights  ;  who  from  this  circumstance  took  the  name 
of  the  knights  Templars.'  The  accounts  we  have  of  this  struc- 
ture are  not  very  distinct.  The  king  himself  would  seem  to  haTo 
dwelt  in  it ;  whence  j>erhap8  the  appellation  jxifaoe;  and  it  very 
probably  had  many  side  buildings,  and  was  perhaps  more  exten- 

"  Falrhfr.  Cnmot  in  GrAtn  Dri,  p.  308.  C.  20,  22 ;  in  Getta  Dm,  p.  2S0.     Will 

Albert.  Aq.  6.  20  tq.  ibid.  p.  280.     Will.  Tjrr.  12.  7.     PariicuM  Sftk)mo8i^  Rain. 

Tjr.  8.  20.  de  Ag.  in  GmU  l>ti,  n.  179.     TVim/mps 

•  WilL  Tyr  8.  20.   Fnlrlu^r  Camot  ibid.  Will.  Tjr.  8.  S.    Jac.  d»  Vitr.  c  S2,  ThU 

&  898.     Raimnnd  de  Agilrt  rrmnklr  njm :  lattrr  writer  laja,  U  was  peHiapa  ealled 

**  Taotam    bor   dixiane  rafliriat,  q'nnd   in  Trmplmii  S^otmomis  to  ditttaniih  It  from 

tamplo  et  portico  Salomonii  fqtiitAlatiir  in  tbr  other,  or  Tampliim  I>oaiioL 

nine    iinqae   ad   genua   ft  a«qtie   ad  *  Biocaidm   callB   it  Pa/a/ium  Ryi»^ 


freaoa  eqnorutn  ;  **   (ie«ta  l>ei,  p.  1 79.  c.  A;  Marinni 5(aaotat  ThmjJwm Smiomomu^ 

*  So  Abulfrda  Annal.  Ma«leni.  A.  H.  Serret  6deL  Cum.  S.  11.4.  Bm/denbarli 
492.  Omip.  Wilken  (*<miment.  de  IWllor.  and  Kabri  mak  of  it  in  A.  I).  1488  as 
Orae.  ex  Ahtilf.  Hii4c>ria,  pp.  31,  82.  PortiruM Siaiamom*,  ReiHh.dr«  h.  Landea, 

*  Will.  Tvr.  9.  9.  pp.  HI.  2A1.     So  too  Lnd.  da  Sorbem  hi 

*  Will.  Tyr.  8.  3.  Reinand  Eztr.  det  tha  I4tb  centary,  aad  Baamijartea  A.  I). 
HiHorient  Amli^s  1829,  p.  217.  1607.  p.  8r.. 

*  Will.  I  vr.  K  2,  ib.  12.  7.  Jar.  de  •  Will.  Tjrr.  12.  7.  Jac  a»  Vltr.  c,  C«. 
Vltriar.  r.  r>l>.  Comp.  Beigamia  of  Tndela,  I.  p.  S9,  ad. 

*  So  Paiaiitim  Salononif,  Albert  Aq.  A«li«r. 
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fliye  than  the  present  moek  el-Aksa.^  The  Temphin  built  a 
wall  before  the  Mihrdb  or  niche  of  prayer ;  and  used  this  part 
of  the  building  as  a  granary.* 

In  A.  D.  1187,  the  celebrated  Egyptian  Sultan  Salfthed-Bln 
(Saladin)  became  master  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  order  of  thinei 
was  again  reversed.  The  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple  fell  bacc 
once  more  to  the  uses  of  Islam  ;  the  golden  cross  upon  the  lofty 
dome  was  cast  down  and  dragged  along  the  ground,  and  the  cres- 
cent elevated  in  its  place ;  the  erections  and  ornaments  of  the 
Christians  were  all  removed  ;  and  the  edifices  purified  throughout 
with  rose  wat^r  brought  for  the  occasion  fit>m  Damascus.  The 
voice  of  the  Mu'edh-dhin  was  again  heard  proclaiming  the  hour 
of  prayer ;  and  Saladin  himself  was  present  in  a  solemn  assembly, 
and  performed  his  devotions  in  both  the  mosks  es-SOkhrah  and 
el-Aksa.'  From  that  time  onward  to  the  present  day,  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  ancient  temple,  with  one  slight  exception,  have  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Muslims ;  and  seem  to  have  expe- 
rienced no  important  changes,  except  such  as  are  incidental  to  the 
lapse  of  time. 

The  rock  es-SOkhrah  beneath  the  great  dome,  with  the  excava- 
ted chamber  under  it,  is  one  of  the  most  venerated  spots  of  Mus- 
lim tradition  and  devotion.  Even  the  Christians  of  the  middle 
ages  regarded  it  as  the  stone  on  which  Jacob  slept  when  he  saw 
the  vision  of  angels  ;  and  also  as  the  spot  where  the  destroying 
angel  stood,  when  about  to  smite  Jerusalem  for  the  sin  of  David.* 
Some  regarded  it  likewise  as  having  existed  anciently  under  the 
most  holy  place  of  the  Jewish  temple  ;  and  as  still  containing  in 
itself  the  ark  and  other  sacred  things.*  The  followers  of  Mu- 
hammed  have  loaded  this  rock  with  legends  respecting  their  pro- 
phet ;  until  it  has  become  in  their  eyes  second  alone  to  the  sacred 
Ka'beh  of  Mecca.  Their  writings  are  full  of  the  praises  of  the 
SOkhrah  and  of  Jerusalem.  Even  the  false  prophet  himself  is 
reported  to  have  said  :  "  The  first  of  places  is  Jerusalem,  and  the 
first  of  rocks  is  the  Sukhrah  ; "  and  again :  "  The  rock  es-Snkhrah 
at  Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  rocks  of  Paradise."*  The  mosk  el-Aksa  is 
perhaps  even  more  respected.  Indeed  the  two  are  regarded  as  form- 

*  Jao.  de  VitrUco  describes  it  as  being  stone  mentioned  by  the  Jtiner.  Uiero*.  in 
**immeaMe  qoantitatis  et  amplitudinis."  c.  A.  D.  333,  near  the  two  statues  of  Adrian: 
62.  **£at  Dou  louge  de  statuii  lapis  pertuMis, 

*  Reinand  Extr.  des  Historiens  Arabes,  ad  qoem  veuiunt  Judaei  singulis  annis,  et 
1829,  p.  215.  unguent  eum,  et  lamentaut  se  cum  gemitu, 

*  Wilkeo  Gesch.  der  Kreuzz.  III.  ii.  p.  et  vej>timenta  sua  scindunt,  et  sic  recedimt" 
811  sq.  Reinaud  Kxtr.  des  Historiens  *  Hist,  of  Jerusulein  by  Mejr  ed-l>in, 
Arab^  1829,  p.  214  sq.  Fundgr.  des  Orient.  II.  p.  381.     See  also 

*  Gen.  28,  II  sq.  2  Sam.  24,  16.  Pbo-  the  accouutof  two  Arabic  Mi»a.  of  similar 
CAS  de  Locis  Sanct.  14.  Will.  Tyr.  8.  3,  import,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris; 
fin.  Notices  et  Ex  traits  des  Mss.  etc.  Tom.  III. 

*  Albert  Aq.  6.  24.  p.  281.     Fulcher.  pp.  605,  610. 
Cam.  c  18.  p.  897.— This  is  probably  the 
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ing  together  one  ereat  temple ;  whicli,  with  their  precincts,  is 
now  commonly  called  cl-Haram  esh-Sherlf ;  but  which  in  earlier 
Arabian  writers  bears  the  general  name  of  Mesjid  el-Aksa,  ^  the 
remotest  *  of  the  holj  places,  in  distinction  from  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina.* This  grand  temple  or  mosk  they  regarded  as  the  laigest 
in  the  world,  except  that  at  Cordova  in  Spain.* 

The  walls  around,  and  even  the  ground  itself,  bear  eyidence 
of  being  in  part  composed  of  the  materials  of  former  structures. 
Fragments  of  marble  columns  and  masses  of  rubbish  are  visible 
in  places  where  the  ground  is  turned  up  or  the  sward  broken  ;* 
and  the  famous  seat  of  Muhammed,  where  he  is  to  sit  and  judge 
the  world,  is  nothing  more  than  the  broken  shaft  of  a  column^ 
built  in  horizontally  across  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  wall, 
instead  of  a  square  stone.  Being  longer  than  the  thickness  of  the 
waU,  it  projects  somewhat  externally  and  overhangs  the  vaUey  of 
Jehoshaphat ;  thus  affording  an  occasion  for  the  legend*  Other 
similar  fragments  are  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  wall. 

We  heard  much  of  the  large  reservoirs  or  cisterns  which  are 
said  to  exist  under  the  sur&ce  of  the  Haram ;  and  which  have 
been  often  mentioned  by  travellers.^  The  Muslim  worship,  with 
its  many  ablutions,  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  or 
near  the  mosks  ;  and  the  construction  of  cisterns  was  here  almost 
a  matter  of  course.  The  ancient  subterranean  vaults  in  this  quar- 
ter, appear  to  liave  been  in  part  used  for  this  purpose.  These 
cisterns  are  filled,  ns  in  the  private  houses  of  the  city,  partly  by 
rain  water  from  the  roofs  of  the  buildings ;  and  partly  also  by 
the  aqueduct  which  brings  water  from  Solomon's  pools.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit,  this  was  dry.  Between  the  mouts  es-Sdkhrah 
and  el-Aksa  there  is  a  marble  basin  or  fountain,  bordered  with  olive, 
orange,  and  cypress  trees  ;  apparently  connected  with  the  tank 
or  cistern  described  here  in  the  times  of  the  crusaders,  which  had 
a  basin  and  a  dome  supported  by  colunms,  and  furnished  water 


Th«/<liitr«t]-AkMbUMiiMMkAkm«;     p.  91 4  n.    RiehAidaon*!  TniY^  IL  pi 

.     Booomi  f 

ing  th«  SOkknh.     Thus  the  wordi  Jj/fyit/        "  lUelianboa*!  Tiiit»U,  II.  p.  819. 


Uw  Mt$j%d  •lAkM  it  Um  DKMk  with  all     280  tq.     Booomi  in  Hoo't  Viiil  to  Aka- 
Uw  Murred  enclotara  and  predncU,  iDcInd-     aDdria,  JannaleBi,  ale.  iT  p.  979  tq. 


and/dmradifleriouaagatoiiiewhatlil^ttha  *  Booomi  in  Hw^a  Vliit  to  Akza»» 

OiTck  Ufiw  and  raif.     Sea  Hbt.  €iiJnj»L  aadria,  pp.  989,  98£^ 

in  Kiindgr.  det  Or.  II.  p.  98.     Omp.  Ilm  *  Niatmhr  RaiMbaachr.  Bd.  m.  Anh.  p. 

al-Wardi,  io  Almlf.  S/ria,  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  HI.     All  B^t  TniTala,  II.  p.  99S.— So 

180.  Tarihu   deacribas  tba  anoiant  tanpla  aa 

•  nm  el-Wardi,  L  c.  Edriai,  p.  848,  ad.  haviog  withia  ila  aoelotoia  •*  piaolMB  da- 

Jaabert. — The  moat  completa  odantal  ac-  IrrMMoa  aanrandU  imbrilma ;  *   Hiat  6. 


ermiit  f/  the  llaram  it  in  the  Histmy  of  19.     Comp.  Arialaaa  la  Aopaodix  Io  Hav- 

Jeiwalem   hj   Melr  ad*  Din,   alraadjr   to  ancamp*t  Jomphu%  VoL  ll.  p.  119.    So 

oAeo  qoolMl,  Fondin'.  dot  Or.  II.  pp.  81,  too  tha  IHn,  liitrM.  A.  D.  888,  ipaaks 

118,  .176.  V.  p.  157.     I^eai  importaat  b  that  of  tha  rita  of  tha  tampla  t  *«  Soot  ibi 

the  Hi<«(>rT  of  the  Taropla  br  JeUl  ed-  ascaptvria  magna  aqma  lollai  f auaa  al 

IHn,  trmnftlated  b?  Rejnoldt,  Lond.  1888.  piadMi  magna  opara  sdlSeata.* 
Fee  al«>  Ali  Be/i  TraTaU,  Vol  II.  c.  16. 
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for  the  besieged  and  their  cattle.^  In  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
around  the  enclosure  of  the  mosky  are  several  public  fountains  of 
Muslim  construction^  which  appear  once  to  have  been  fed  fit>m 
the  cisterns  of  the  Haram ;  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  flow. 

The  spacious  crypts  or  vaults,  which  are  known  to  exist  be- 
neath the  mosk  el-AKsa  and  the  southern  part  of  the  enclosure, 
are  a  matter  of  intense  interest ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant,  when  they  will  become  more  accessible  to  a 
complete  examination*  They  are  mentioned  by  travellers,  who 
heaid  of  them  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.*  An  Arabian 
writer  of  about  the  same  age  speaks  of  a  structure  beneath  the 
mosk,  which  was  called  the  "  ancient  temple,''  and  was  referred 
to  Solomon  on  account  of  its  massive  architecture.'  In  A.  D. 
I697,.Maundrell  appears  to  have  seen  these  vaults,  and  describes 
them  as  extending  one  hundred  feet  or  more  under  Mount  Moriah 
on  the  south  side,  and  consisting  of  columns  of  a  single  stone, 
each  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  arched  over  with  very  large  stones. 
How  he  can  have  seen  these  from  the  outside,  from  any  point 
within  the  city  wall,  is  to  me  inexplicable  ;  unless  there  may  have 
been  at  the  time  a  breach  in  the  wall.  At  present  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  door  or  entrance  on  this  part.  A  few  small  holes  or 
windows  high  up,  are  all  the  openings  now  visible.*  So  far  as 
I  know,  the  only  Frank  travellers  who  have  been  permitted  to 
descend  into  the  vaults  from  within,  are  Richardson  in  1818,  and 
Messrs  Bonomi,  Catherwood  and  Arundale  in  1833.'  The  usual 
entrance  from  above  is  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  enclosure,  where 
a  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  "  a  square  subterraneous  chamber, 
in  the  middle  of  which,  laid  on  the  floor,  is  a  sculptured  niche"  in 
the  form  of  a  sarcophagus,  with  a  canopy  above.  This  is  called 
the  cradle  of  Jesus.  "From  this  chamber,"  Mr  Bonomi  says, 
"  we  descended  a  staircase  to  a  spacious  crypt,  or  series  of  vaults, 
extending  beneath  a  considerable  portion  of  the  enclosure. — 
These  noble  substructions  consist  entirely  of  Roman  arches  of 
large  dimensions  and  admirable  workmanship,  probably  of  the 
age  of  Herod."'     Richardson  remarks,  that  the  stones  of  which 

*  Albert  Aq.  6.  22,  in  Gesta  Dei,  p.  280.  Bruyn  Qe  Bran)  appears  to  speak  of  the 

*  Breydenbach,  A.  D.  1488,  relates  that  same  vaults  a  few  years  before.  He  calls 
they  could  contain  600  horses ;  Reissb.  p.  them  the  Temple  of  the  Presentation  ; 
111.  Fabri  in  the  same  year  says,  they  they  were  under  a  mosk  and  could  be  seen 
were  held  to  have  been  the  stables  of  Solo-  only  with  lights ;  Voyage,  oto.  p.  2G2. 
mon  ;  and  he  entered  them  through  a  hole  Morison  also  entered  the  vaults  from  be- 
in  the  outer  wall ;  ibid.  p.  279.     Baum-  low ;  p.  879. 

garton  in  A.  D.  1607  heard  of  them  as  *  Richardson's  Travels,  11.  p.  808  sq. 

spacious  and  magnificent,  and  capable  of  Bonomi  in  Hogg's  Visit  to  Alexandria,  etc 

receiving  many  thousand  men ;  Peregri-  II.  p.  281  sq.     Ali  Bey  also  heard  of  the 

natio,  p.  86.  vaults,  but  did  not  visit  them  ;  Travels  IL 

.    '  History  of  Jerusalem,  eto.   Fundgr.  p.  227. 

des  Or.  II  p.  96.  •  Bonomi,  L  a   II.   pp.   281,   282.    I 

*  Maundrell's  Journey,  eto.  Apr.  6.     De  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
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the  Bqoare  colomns  are  compoeedy  are  five  feet  long  and  are  bevel- 
led at  the  ends  and  comers  ;  they  are  dimntegratedy  and  have  a 
much  older  appearance  than  the  arches  which  they  support.^ 

From  information  and  plans  kindly  commmiicated  to  me  by 
Mr  Gatherwood,  who  with  nis  companions  examined  and  mea^ 
sored  these  subterranean  structures  without  hindrance  in  1833,  it 
appears  that  these  vaults,  so  fitr  as  they  are  now  accessible  to 
strangers,  were  originally  formed  by  some  fifteen  rows  of  square 
pillars  measuring  about  five  feet  on  a  side,  built  of  laige  bevelled 
stones,  and  extending  firom  the  southern  wall  northtmds  to  an 


•MlkWdi«f  *• 


unknown  extent.  The  intervals  between  the  rows  are  usually, 
though  not  entirely,  regular ;  and  the  pillars  of  some  of  the  ran- 
ges are  of  a  somewhat  larser  size.  In  each  row  the  pillars  are 
connected  together  by  semicircular  arches ;  and  then  the  vault, 
resting  upon  every  two  rows,  is  formed  by  a  lower  arch,  consisting 
of  a  smaller  segment  of  a  circle.  The  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Richardson,  that  the  pillars  have  a  much  older  appearance 
than  the  arches  which  they  support,  was  not  noticed  by  the 
three  artists.    From  the  entrance  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the 


from  Mr  Bonomi  hlmaelf  a  foil  ronArms- 
tioQ  of  th«  Aocoant  gfrra  in  Um  Uzt 


*  Trst«K  IL  piv  SOS,  Sia 
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fiv  about  ooe  limdred  md  twody  fri 
of  iraoltB  czteDd  Bwtliwanh  nmljr  tvo  kamlml  feet; 
wfaeie  tliejr  aie  dint  op  ligr  m  vbU  of  more  nodeim  datCL  For 
about  ooe  knndiod  aiid  fiftj  feet  fortber  wmt,  tbe  ¥nItB  an 
doaed  op  in  like  mamier  aft  ks  tban  a  kondred  feet  fiom  tbe 
aootbeni  waD ;  and  to  judge  from  tbe  wdk  and  opadiigi  abofte 
groand,  h  would  aeem  aa  tf  tbej  bad  tboa  been  willed  op,  in  or- 
der tbat  tbe  nortbem  portion  of  tbem  mig^t  be  converted  into 
drtenuL  Beyond  tbiapart,  towaida  tbe wert,  tbejr again  extend 
adn  fiirtber  Dortb.  Tbey  aie  beie  terminaied  on  t£e  wert,  be- 
fixe  reaching  el-Akm,*  hj  a  like  wall  filling  op  tbe  intervah  of 
one  of  tbe  lowi  of  piDaiiw  How  mncb  fortber  tbejr  originally 
extended  weatwaid,  is  unknown ;  not  improbably  quite  to  tbe 
weatem  wall  of  tbe  enclosure,  wbeie  are  now  Mid  to  be  imwifnafi 
dslema.' 

The  ground  in  tbeee  raultB  lieee  im]Mdly  towards  tbe  north ; 
tbe  aoutbemmost  odumns  with  the  ^mUe  arches  being  about 
thirty-fiye  fiaet  in  height ;  while  those  in  the  northern  parts  are 
little  more  than  ten  feet  high.  The  snifaoe  of  the  ground  is 
ererywhere  oorered  with  small  heaps  of  stones ;  tbe  memorials  of 
innumeimUe  pilgrims  who  hare  here  paid  their  derotionsL  It  is 
a  jnngnlAr  drcnmstance,  that  the  roots  of  the  large  dire  treea 
growing  upon  the  area  of  the  Haiam  abore,  hare  in  many  places 
forced  their  way  down  through  the  arches,  and  still  descending 
have  again  taken  root  in  the  8(m1  at  the  bottom  of  the  Taults. — 
The  accompanying  plan  of  these  Taults  is  &om  tbe  skilfiil  pencil 
of  Mr  Catherwood ;  and  was  made  out  from  his  own  rery  full 
and  exact  measurements' 

At  about  thirty  feet  in  front  of  el-Aksa,  just  on  the  east  of 
its  principal  porch  or  door,  a  passage  leads  down  by  steps  through 
the  pavement  and  under  the  mosk,  and  continues  to  descend 
partly  by  steps  and  partly  without,  untU  it  terminates  in  a  noble 
ancient  gateway  adjacent  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  enclosure. 
This  gateway  is  forty-two  feet  in  breadth  by  filty  or  sixty  feet  in 
length  from  south  to  north.  It  is  described  by  Mr  Catherwood 
as  entirely  similar  in  its  character  and  architecture  to  the  Golden 
gateway  spoken  of  above,*  except  that  it  would  seem  to  be  of  a 

'  Tbe  diihincn  from  tbe  loatbeast  cor-  woold  teem  to  brnve  been  on  tbe  wett  of 

ner  of  tbe  Harun  to  tbe  eastern  wall  of  el-Aku. 

el-Akta,   according   to  Mr   Catberwood*s         '  Tbis  language  refers  to  tbe  cat  in  tbe 

pbuu,  U  about  475  feet;  wbile  from  tbe  former  editkni.     Tbe  present  cot  is  from 

same  eomer  to  tbe  western   side  of  tbe  Ferguson's   Lssaj  on  tbe  Ancient  Topo- 

▼anlts  now  open  to  yisitors,  is  only  about  grapby  of  Jerusalem,  Plate  V. ;  for  wbicb 

820  feet  it  was  likewije  fumisbed  by  Mr  Catber* 

*  Tbe  Tanlts  described  bj  Maondrell  wood. 
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somewhat  earlier  date ;  the  same  groined  roof  and  marble  col- 
nmns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  indicating  a  Roman  origin  or  at 
least  a  Roman  style.  Like  that  too  it  is  a  doable  gateway ;  and 
the  middle  row  of  columns  extends  up  through  the  whole  paa- 
sage.* 

There  can  be  little  question,  that  this  is  the  ancient  nte 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  in  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
temple  area.'  It  may  haye  been  erected,  or  at  least  decorated 
by  Herod ;  and  perhaps  rebuilt  by  Adrian  or  at  the  same  time 
with  the  church  under  Justinian.  At  present  the  floor  of  it  is 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ground  on  the  outside. 
Probably  an  external  flight  of  steps  originally  connected  it  with 
the  part  of  the  city  below.  The  present  southern  waU,  here 
wholly  modem,  entirely  covers  this  gateway  from  view ;  so  that 
a  person  by  merely  looking  at  the  outside,  would  have  no  sus- 
picion of  its  existence ;  although  to  one  already  acquainted  with 
it,  certain  traces  in  the  wall  serve  to  mark  its  place.  This  is 
just  on  the  east  of  the  spot,  where  the  city  wall,  coining  up  from 
the  south,  meets  the  waU  of  the  Haram ;  it  is  consequently  very 
near  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  of  the  ancient  temple  area. 
At  present  neither  this  gateway,  nor  the  passage  leading  down 
to  it,  have  any  communication  with  the  vaults  above  described. — 
The  existence  of  this  ancient  gateway  goes  to  confirm  indubitably 
the  view  already  taken,  that  the  present  southern  wall  of  the 
Haram  occupies  the  identical  site  of  the  same  wall  of  the  ancient 
temple  area.' 

The  crypts  too  are  doubtless  ancient ;  and  may  be  referred, 
}iartly  perhaps  to  the  vaulted  substructions  which  were  built  up, 
or  very  probably  only  repaired,  for  the  area  of  Justinian's  church;* 
and  partly  either  to  Herod,  or  with  greater  probability  to  a  still 
earlier  date.  Herod  indeed  appears  not  to  have  meddled  to  any 
great  extent  with  the  substructions  of  the  temple ;  except  per- 
haps so  far  as  to  construct  a  subterraneous  passage  to  it  from 
the  fortress  Antonia.'  In  doing  this  he  doubtless  made  use  in 
part  of  older  vaults  or  excavations;  and  we  know  from  Josephus, 

'  Sm  the  de«rripdoo  of  Um  Qoldeo  gat»-  mMfumBeiits   mod  pUnt  oT  Um  mbter- 

wm?  aboT«,  p  296.  rmoMUi  And  OoMen  |rsltwajt ;  m  wtQ  m  of 

*  JoMiph  Aot  1ft   11.  5.  both  Um  modit  ol-AluA  Mid  ol-Sakhnh, 

*  See  ftbor^,  fL  289  Tho  rMder,  I  am  and  of  Um  Hamn  in  g«iMr«L  It  b  grMUj 
■nre,  will  join  with  m«  in  thanlcing  Mr  to  bo  detirod,  that  theoo  too  maj  bo  ffivoa 
Catherwood  for  thit  rrry  •pacific  and  Tain-  to  tht  poblic — This  bopo  baa  aoror  booa 
able  infftrmatioa  re«prcting  the  Tanlta  and  IVilfiUod,  and  Drobablj  noror  will  bii  Tba 
thit  tobterranoan  galewaj.  Tba  very  ex-  lamented  Catnorwood  poriehod  hi  the  9^ 
Ittence  of  torh  a  gale  now  becomes  known  lattropho  of  tho  111  fated  Arotio,  !■  ISSi. 
to  the  pnblio  for  the  firvt  time.     Beiidee         *  Soa  abora,  pi  S97. 

the  preceding  plan  of  the  raolta,  the  tame  *  Saa  aboTt|  pw  tSS.  Jotipb.  AtM^  \§k 
gentleman   liaa  in  his  peamMJon  rimilar     11.  7. 
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that  fiicli  existed  in  ooonectioii  with  the  temple.  This  ] 
lelAtee,'  that  near  the  cIok  of  the  aege  of  JeroMlem  ligr  l^tne, 
Simon,  cme  of  the  Jewiih  tjimnts  in  the  upper  city,  withdiew 
with  m  company  of  fiiende  and  ttonecntten^  fiunidied  with  took 
and  piorisiona,  into  m  sobtenaneona  caTem,  with  the  }MOfpe  of 
being  abk  thmigh  connecting  pewHigci  and  by  ^^f^^^^^^m^l  min- 
ing, to  make  thm  escape  wit&mt  the  waDs  of  the  city.  In  thk 
pnqpoee  howerer  they  were  fimstiated;  their  proriaooB  fiukd; 
and  after  Titns  had  departed  fiom  the  city,  Simon,  anmying 
himself  in  white  and  pnrpk,  emeiged  fiom  the  groond  on  the 
spot  where  the  tempk  had  stodd,  in  the  Tain  hope  of  tmifying 
tne  guards  who  were  there  stationed,  and  thns  wml""g  his  es- 
cape. He  was  howerer  seized,  and  reserred  for  the  triumph  of 
Titns. — ^This  account  implies  mi  least,  that  there  had  been  sub- 
terranean vaults  or  passages  beneath  the  temple,  corresponding 
to  the  cavati  9ub  terra  tnanUt  of  Tacitus.* 

Of  the  living  fountain  deep  under  the  site  of  the  tempk, 
mentioned  perliaps  by  Aristseus  and  apparently  referred  to  by 
Tacitus,  I  snail  speak  in  another  place,  in  treating  of  the  waten 
of  Jerunkm. 

VX   Town  OF    HIPPICU8,  AHD  OTHXB   TOWSB& 

Having  thus  obtained,  in  the  substructions  of  the  former 
temple,  a  fixed  and  definite  point  in  the  ancient  topography  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  having  found  in  the  same  a  specimen  and  stand- 
ard of  the  Jewish  mural  architecture  ;  we  afterwards  turned  our 
attention  to  other  like  remains,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  de- 
termine the  places  and  the  direction  of  some  of  the  ancient  towers 
and  walls,  which  stood  in  connection  with  those  of  the  temple. 

Uippicus,  The  most  important  spot  in  a  topograpliical 
respect  yet  to  be  ascertained,  was  the  exact  situation  of  the  an- 
cient tower  Hippicus  ;  wliich  Josephus,  as  we  have  seen,  assumed 
as  the  starting  point  in  his  description  of  all  the  city  walls  ;  and 
which  was  to  be  sought  for  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  upper 
city  or  Mount  Zion.*  Of  this  tower  the  historian  has  left  us  a  tole- 
rably minute  description.*  It  was  built  by  the  first  Herod,  and 
named  after  a  friend  of  his  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  form 
was  a  quadrangle,  twenty-five  cubits  on  each  side  ;  and  built  up 
entirely  solid  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits.     Above  this  solid 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  7.  0.  2.  proof,  entitled  :    Von  den  Oewolbem  unter 

*  So  tloflL  B.  J.  6.  8.  1,  f/f  rolf  {fwov6-  dnn  Berge  Zion  und  de*  Teinpelt,  in  his 
/iovf.  Tacit  Hist  6.  12,  "Teroplum  in  Zerstreute  kl.  Schriften,  p  427  aq.  Miin- 
luodum  arcU, — font  perennis  Equie,  cavati  ter  Antiquarische  Abhundlungen,  p.  87  iq. 
tub  terra  montet,  ct  pitcina  cistemflMiue  *  See  above,  pp.  279,  280.     Joseph  B. 


•ervandis  irnbribua"     See  generally  on  this     J.  5.  4.  2. 

subject  an  esuay  of  J.  I).  Miohnelis,  which         *  Ibid.  6.  4.  8,  4. 

exhibits  much  more  of  hypothesis  than  of 
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part  was  a  cifitern  twenty  cubits  high  ;  and  then^  for  twenty-five 
cubitu  morey  were  chamberB  of  yarioos  kinds ;  with  a  breastwork 
of  two  cabits  and  battlements  of  three  cubits  upon  the  top.  The 
altitude  of  the  whole  tower,  accordingly,  was  eighty  cubits.  The 
stones  of  which  it  was  built,  were  very  large,  twenty  cubits  long 
by  ten  broad  and  five  high ;  and  (probably  on  the  upper  part) 
were  of  white  marble. — It  must  here  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Jo- 
sephus  (as  above  mentioned)  probably  had  no  such  specific  mea- 
surements ;  he  was  writing,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  at  Rome  ; 
and  the  numbers  here  given  must  therefore  be  regarded  only  in 
the  light  of  conjectural  estimates.*  On  the  other  band,  the  soli- 
dity of  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  a  circumstance  so  remark- 
able, and  was  probably  of  such  publicity,  that  it  cannot  well  be 
referred  to  the  imagination  of  the  historian. 

On  the  same  northwestern  part  of  Zion,  a  little  south  of  the 
Yk&L  gate,  lies  at  present  the  fortress  or  citadel  of  the  modem 
Jerusalem.  It  is  an  irregular  assemblage  of  square  towers,  sur- 
rounded on  the  inner  side  towards  the  city  by  a  low  wall ;  and 
having  on  the  outer  or  west  side  a  deep  fosse.  The  towers  which 
rise  from  the  brink  of  the  fosse,  are  protected  on  that  side  by  a 
solid  sloping  bulwark  or  buttress,  which  rises  from  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  This  part  bears  evident 
marks  of  antiquity  ;  and  this  species  of  sloping  bulwark,  of  which 
we  saw  several  other  specimens  in  Palestine,  I  am  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  the  times  of  the  Romans.  In  respect  to  the  present 
instance,  Adrian,  in  rebuilding  and  fortifying  the  city,  would  very 
naturally  build  up  again  a  citadel  upon  the  commanding  site 'of 
the  former  one  ;  and  to  his  age  I  am  inclined  to  refer  these  mas- 
sive outworks.— At  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  in 
A.  D.  1099,  this  fortress  was  the  strongest  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  last  to  be  surrendered.*  The  historians  of  those  times  speak 
of  it  under  the  name  of  the  tower  or  citadel  of  David  ;  ana  de- 
scribe it  as  built  of  large  hewn  stones  and  of  immense  strength.' 
When  the  walls  of  the  city  were  thrown  down  A.  D.  1219  by  the 
Muslims,  this  fortress  was  spared  ;*  and  continued  to  bear  among 
Franks  only  the  name  of  the  tower  of  David  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century.'  It  then  apparently  began  also  to  be  called  the 
castle  of  the  Pisans  ;  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  having  for- 
merly been  rebuilt  or  repaired  by  citizens  of  the  Pisan  republic* 

>  Sc«  ftbore,  p  277.  Sa.   Crae.   S.   7.   S.     F.  Fabri  !■  USS; 

*  Will  Tjr.  K  24.  Rcbth.  pc  246. 

*  Will  1  jr.  8  A.  ih.  9.  S  Jm.  d«  Vli  •  J^U^mm  CmaMMm,  Fimm^rwm  CW> 
C  SO,  **9x  Upidiboi  auiidrif  ccmtnlo  et  trum,  AdrirlKNniM,  P.  ISC  Cotorievt  la 
phunbo  fatili  qtiMi  indiMolnbilit^r  oompft.  159S,  Ida.  ^  279.— TIm  «m  of  this  bmb« 
^Mtti  rrniRtmctiini  *  *PV***^  ^  ^^  f'^'^^  vp  in  IIm  rixtMsUi 

*  WUkrn  Cetrh  tier  Krrxux.  VI.  p.  23a  ctntunr.     I  Siui  It  firtt  in  Um  lUMnwy  of 

*  So  Maria  S«nuL  A.  D.   1321,  Ster.  B.  SftllgmK,  wIm  limT«lk4  la  A.  D.  16SS, 
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Within  thiB  fortress,  as  the  traveller  enters  the  city  by  the 
T&fa  gate,  the  northeastern  tower  attracts  his  notice  ;  and,  even 
to  the  unpractised  eye,  bears  strong  marks  of  antiquity.  The 
upper  part  is  apparently  modem,  and  does  not  differ  from  the 
other  towers  and  walls  around ;  but  the  lower  part  is  built  of 
larger  stones,  bevelled  at  the  edges  ;  and  apparently  still  occu- 
pying their  original  places.  Among  the  Franks  this  is  now  known 
as  the  tower  of  David ;  while  they  sometimes  give  also  to  the 
whole  fortress  the  name  of  the  castle  of  David. 

Judging  from  the  external  appearance  of  this  tower,  and  its 
situation  in  respect  to  Zion  and  the  ancient  temple,  it  early  oc- 
curred to  us,  that  the  antique  lower  part  of  it  was  very  probably 
a  remnant  of  the  tower  of  Hippicus  erected  by  Herod  ;  which, 
as  Josephus  informs  us,  was  leu  standing  by  Titus,  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  city.^  This  impression  was  strengthened  as  we  daily 
passed  and  repassed  the  fortress,  and  became  more  at  home  in 
the  topography  of  the  city ;  and  especially  was  this  the  case, 
after  we  had  discovered  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge  con- 
nected with  the  temple.  We  now  repaired  to  the  citadel,  as 
already  related ;'  and,  from  a  careful  inspection  and  measure- 
ments, found  our  former  impressions  confirmed. 

This  tower  has  been  built  up  at  the  top  like  the  other  towers, 
in  later  times  ;  and  is  of  about  the  same  altitude  as  the  rest.  It 
is  quadrangular,  though  not  a  square  ;  the  eastern  side  measuring 
66  feet  4  inches  ;  and  the  southern  side,  70  feet  3  inches.  The 
bearings  of  the  sides,  taken  from  the  southeast  comer,  are  N.  11° 
W.  and  W.  1 1°  S.  The  height  of  the  antique  portion  is  40  feet,  but 
there  is  much  rubbish  in  the  fosse  at  the  bottom ;  and  an  allow- 
ance must  be  made  of  several  feet  more  on  this  account.  The 
large  stones  of  which  this  part  is  built,  have  evidently  never  been 
disturbed ;  they  have  neither  been  thrown  down  nor  relaid  ; 
and  the  general  impression  which  they  make  upon  the  beholder, 
is  precisely  like  that  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  around  the 
temple.  One  of  these  stones  measured  9|  feet  long,  4^  feet  broad, 
and  3  feet  10  inches  high  ;  another,  10  feet  2  inches  long,  4  feet 
1  inch  high  ;  a  third,  12|  feet  long,  3  feet  5  inches  broad.  They 
are  therefore  smaller  than  the  stones  of  the  temple  walls  ;  and 
although  like  them  bevelled,  yet  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  only 
roughly  hewn.  These  two  circumstances  indicate  a  less  massive 
and  less  careful  style  of  architecture  ;  and  probably  imply  a 
later  date. 

(Tom.  Vn.  0.  1,)  from  whom  Adrichomiua  at  the  time,  that  the  same  rai^stion  had 

qnotes  it;  and  also  in  Helffrich,  A.  D.  1565,  been  made  on  similar  grounds  by  Scholz, 

Reissb.  p  717  ;    Znallardo,  A.  D.  1586,  p.  de  Oolgalhce  ntu,  p.  8.     See  also  Raumer*s 

261 ;  Cotovicos,  as  above  ;  Sandys  in  A.  D.  Paliistina,   edit.   3.   p.   812.       Schubert's 

1610,  p.  123,  etc.  Reise,  II.  p  532. 
1  Joseph.  B.  J.  7.  1.  1. — I  was  not  aware         *  See  above,  pi  245. 
I.  455,  456 
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The  entrance  of  the  present  tower  is  in  the  western  side, 
about  half  way  up,  in  the  upper  or  modem  part  To  the  lower 
or  antique  part  ttiere  is  no  Known  nor  visible  entrance,  either 
from  above  or  below  ;  and  no  one  knows  of  anj  room  or  space  in 
it  The  oflScer  who  accompanied  us,  said  there  was  a  tradition 
among  them,  that  there  was  formerly  an  underground  passage 
leading  to  it ;  but  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  it  now. — We  made 
all  our  measurements  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  some 
of  them  oven  went  so  far  as  to  assist  us. 

All  these  circumstances,  compared  with  the  account  of  Jo^ 
sephus,  and  taking  into  view  the  conjectural  and  exaggerated  na- 
ture of  his  statements,  tall^  well  enough  with  the  description  of 
Hippicus  ;  while  the  position  of  the  tower  and  the  apparent 
solidity  of  the  antique  part,  leave  little  room  to  doubt  of  its  iden-i 
tity. 

Towers  of  Ph€U€^lus  and  Mariamne,  Josephus  describes 
also  two  other  towers/  built  by  Herod  in  the  same  general  form, 
but  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions  ;  one  called  Phasafilus  after 
his  friend,  and  the  other  Mariamne  after  his  favourite  wife* 
They  stood  not  far  from  Hippicus,  on  the  first  or  ancient  wall, 
which  ran  from  the  latter  tower  eastward  to  the  temple,  alonff  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion.  This  brow  was  here  thirty  cubits  above 
the  vallev  of  the  Tyropoeon,  and  added  greatly  to  the  apparent 
height  of  the  towers.  Connected  with  these  towers  and  Hippicus, 
was  the  royal  castle  or  palace  of  the  first  Herod,  which  was  en- 
closed by  the  said  wall  on  the  north,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  a 
wall  thirty  cubits  high.  The  whole  was  finished  with  great 
strength  and  regal  splendour  ;  and  furnished  with  haUs,  and  gal-» 
leries,  and  cisterns,  and  apartments  without  number.* 

But  of  all  this  strength  and  splendour  not  a  vestige  now  re- 
mains, except  the  lower  solid  part  of  Hippicus,  as  above  described. 
Titus,  indeed,  on  beholding  the  massive  nature  of  these  worics^ 
gave  orders  to  let  these  three  towers  be  left  standing,  as  memo- 
rials to  posterity  of  the  impregnable  nature  of  the  fortifications, 
which  Roman  valour  had  been  able  to  subdue.*  But  not  impro- 
bably Adrian,  while  he  retained  the  foundations  of  Hippicus 
within  his  fortress,  may  have  demolished  the  remains  of  the  others 
for  the  sake  of  their  materials. 

The  Tower  Psephinos.  Josephus  describes  a  fourth  tower, 
called  Pscphinos,  situated  overagainst  Hippicus  and  the  other 
towers  towards  the  north,  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  third  or 
exterior  wall  of  the  city.*  This  would  seem  to  have  been  built 
by  Agripim,  or  at  least  in  connection  with  the  third  or  later  walL 
It  was  of  an  octagonal  form,  seventy  cubita  high;  and  from  it  coukl 

«  B  J.  6.  4.  S.  4.  •  n>M.  6,  ».  I.   rk  7.  1.  L 

•  Ibid.  6.  4.  4.  MIH  ft.  4.  t,  S. 
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be  seen  Arabia  towaids  the  rising  sun,  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
Hebrews  quite  to  the  sea.*  All  this  diows  that  this  tower  mnst 
have  stood  upon  the  high  swell  of  ground  which  extends  up  N. 
N.  W.  from  the  northwest  comer  of  the  present  city.  Here, 
at  the  distance  of  700  feet  from  that  comer,  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  ridge,  (which  indeed  is  higher  than  Zion,)  are  traces  of  an- 
cient subetmctions,  apparently  of  towers  or  other  fortifications, 
extending  along  the  high  ground  for  650  feet  further  in  the  same 
direction.  Thu  must  always  have  been  an  important  spot  in 
every  siege  of  the  city ;  and  although  none  of  these  substructions 
may  perhaps  be  actually  those  of  Psephinos  ;  yet,  in  connection 
with  the  traces  of  walls,  of  which  I  shall  spie^  hereafter,  they 
serve  to  render  it  probable,  that  the  tower  in  question  stood 
somewhere  in  this  vicinity. 

yn.      ANOIXNT  AND  LATEB  WALLS. 

We  have  thus  ascertained  two fixedpoints  in  the  ancient  to- 
pography of  the  city,  viz.  the  tower  of  nippicus  and  the  temple. 
At  the  former  of  these  Josephus  makes  all  the  walls  of  the  city 
b^in  ;  while  they  all  terminated  at  or  near  the  latter.  An  out- 
line of  their  several  courses 'has  already  been  given.* 

First  or  earliest  Wall.  We  follow  again  the  order  of  Jose- 
phus.* The  first  and  most  ancient  wall,  beginning  at  Hippicus 
on  the  north,  ran  first  (eastward)  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion 
and  so  across  the  valley  to  the  western  side  of  the  temple  area. 
In  this  wall  were  the  other  two  towers  Phasaelus  and  Mariamne  ; 
and  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south  were  the  palace  of  Herod,  the 
XystuB,  and  the  bridge  leading  from  the  upper  city  to  the  tem- 
ple. The  length  of  this  wall,  between  Hippicus  and  the  temple, 
as  near  as  we  could  estimate  by  paces,  must  have  been  about  630 
yards. 

From  the  tower  of  Hippicus  again,  this  first  or  ancient  wall 
on  the  west  ran  (southwards)  along  the  western  brow  of  Zion, 
through  a  place  called  Bethso  to  the  gate  of  the  Essencs.  Both 
these  are  now  unknown.  Thence  it  turned  along  on  the  south 
over  Siloam  ;  and  bending  round  on  the  east  to  Solomon's  pool 
and  the  place  called  Ophla,  it  joined  itself  to  the  eastern  portico 
of  the  temple.*  This  account  is  not  very  definite ;  and  whether 
any  traces  of  this  wall  remain,  is  doubtful.  Along  the  western 
brow  of  Zion,  outside  of  the  present  city,  is  a  narrow  higher  ridge, 
which  may  not  improbably  be  composed  of  rubbish  and  the 

'  This  mutt  of  oonne  mean  the  Dead  ever,  within  or  around  the  city  of  Jenua* 

Sea.      The  Mediterranean  is  not  visible  lem. 

from  the  mount  of  Olives ;  and  much  less        *  See  above,  pp.  278,  279. 
could  it  be  seen  from  any  tower,  or  any        *  B.  J.  5.  4.  2. 
part  of  the  walla,  or  from  any  spot  what-        *  Sve  Note  1,  on  page  279. 
i.  458,  450 
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foundations  of  the  ancient  wall  Quite  at  the  sontliweat  comer 
of  Zion  alBO,  just  below  the  brow,  we  found  detached  ledges  of 
rock  scarped  in.several  placeS|  as  if  thej  had  once  formed  part  of 
the  foundation  of  the  wall ;  and  these  we  could  trace  for  some 
distance  eastward.^  We  were  told  also,  that  in  dimng  deeplj 
for  the  foundations  of  the  new  barracks,  iust  south  of  the  castle, 
many  remains  of  walls  and  buildinp  had  been  discorered  ;  but 
we  were  too  late  to  examine  this  pomt  ourselves ;  the  excarations 
baring  been  already  filled  up. — -From  a  remark  of  Benjamin  of 
TudeU,  about  A.  D.  1165,  it  would  seem  that  traces  of  some  part 
of  the  ancient  wall  of  Zion  were  risible  in  his  day.* 

In  respect  to  the  wall  upon  the  eastern  side,  from  Siloam  to 
the  temple,  the  question  arises,  whether  it  so  ran  as  to  include 
the  waters  of  Siloam  and  the  fountain  of  the  Yiripn  within  the 
city.  On  this  point  there  is  nothing  rery  definite  m  Joeephus  or 
elsewhere  ;  but  it  seems  hardly  probable,  that  the  wall  should 
hare  been  carried  close  along  by  the  only  liring  fountains  in  the 
whole  region  of  the  city,  and  yet  exclude  them.  It  would  seem 
too,  from  a  passing  notice  of  Joeephus,  that  the  city  extended 
quite  down  to  Siloam  ;  and  that  there  was  a  wall  or  fortification 
around  that  fountain.*  This  is  b\bo  more  distinctly  erident 
from  the  language  of  Nehemiah.*  From  Siloam  the  wall  ran  to 
the  pool  or  reservoir  of  Solomon  ;  and  this  cannot  well  hare  been 
any  other  than  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  deep  and  ex- 
carated  in  the  rock.  At  least  there  is  nothing  else  m  all  this 
quarter  which  answers  to  that  pool  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  pas- 
sage in  Joeephus  which  can  be  applied  to  this  ancient  fountain.* 
The  eastern  wall  then  probably  ran  along  the  ralley  of  Jehoeha- 
Dhat ;  or  else,  crossing  the  point  of  the  narrow  ridge  northeast  of 
Siloam,  swept  down  into  that  ralley  so  as  to  include  the  fountain.* 
Then,  passing  b^  Ophla  (Ophel),  it  ascended  and  terminated  at 
the  eastern  portico  of  the  temple.  This  circumstance  serres  to 
show,  that  tne  wall  did  not  run  alonsr  the  brow  of  the  ridge  aboro 
the  ralley  ;  for  in  that  case  it  could  nare  terminated  only  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  temple,  and  not  upon  the  eastern.  Indeed, 
fiom  another  passage  of  Josephus,  it  would  appear,  that  a  portion 
of  the  ralley  of  the  Kidron  was  included  in  tnis  wall.'  The  third 
wall  too,  coming  from  the  north  towards  the  temple,  is  said  to  ter- 
minate, not  at  the  temple  itself,  but  at  this  ancient  wall  in  the 


*  S<«  th«  arroant  oT  tkt  Ei^Uili  MOM-  ui4  tiMth  oT  tiM  tMiipIr,  st  the  AttaaM  oT 
IHTT  ia  Vol  III  S«-.  IV.  teo  (mi  frtmi  tkt  dtj  wmll.  mn  mqwd 

*  ll«fu  of  Tod.  ed.  AalMr,  L  p.  791  n»ok%  ffmimw/dj  tb«  Jonifalfaiqfa  wmll 

*  B  J.  6.  7.  S.   IK  6.  &  6.  or  mm  othtr  Vk»  •lr«et««. 

*  Nrb.  8,  15.  *  JoiL  &  J.  f  C  1.     nmrn  Joka  U  mU 

*  TbM  b  not  improbaUj  tb«   -  Kln^B  to  hmv%  hM  pnamipi  oT  tkt  tovb  tmi 
pMl*  of  NVh.  2,  14  tkt  puti  tiMrato  M^m.  m  «k»  Ofkk^ 

*  Ob  tb«  Bvrow  iidg«  Mrtk  of  SOoMi  tmiiAt  9mlUp  ^  tMt  MiJrmt. 

I* 
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Tmlley  of  the  Kidroo.* — ^Henoe,  the  phM»  Ophel  would  a|ipettr 
to  haTe  been  atuAted  on  the  aooth  of  the  temple,  perhaps  extend- 
ing down  towards  the  foantain  of  the  Yifgin.  Itwasinhahitedlij 
the  Nethinim,  who  performed  the  menial  ofllces  of  the  temple  and 
therefore  dwelt  in  its  Ticinity.* 

In  theacGonnt  of  the  siegeof  JenisalemhjTitns,it  appears^ 
as  we  hare  seen,  that  after  the  Binnans  had  got  possession  of  the 
lower  citT,  the  temple,  and  all  the  tract  sooth  of  it  as  fitf  as  to 
Biloam,  thej  were  yet  onaUe  to  enter  the  upper  city,  into  which 
the  Jews  had  withdrawn  themselTes.*  We  are  therefore  mider 
the  necessity  of  supposing  a  waU  aloi^  the  eastern  brow  atZkm^ 
aboTe  the  Tyropoeon,  extending  from  the  Xystns  probably  to  a 
point  near  Siloam.*  Bach  a  wall  is  not  mentioned  by  Joaepkna 
or  any  other  writer ;  but  the  ciicnmstances  of  the  case  obTionsly 
imply  its  existence.* 

Second  WaB.  Josephos*  description  of  the  second  wall  is 
Terr  short  and  onsatisfoctory.  It  began  at  the  gate  called  Gen- 
nath  in  the  first  wall,  and  encircling  only  the  tract  lying  north, 
extended  to  Antonia^*  Tins  gate  of  Oennath  in  the  first  waU 
doubtless  was  near  the  tower  of  Hippicus ;  and  was  probably  not 
included  within  the  second  wall,  in  order  to  allow  adirect  passage 
between  the  upper  city  and  the  country/  The  two  extremities 
of  this  wall  are  therefore  g^^en  ;  but  its  course  between  these 
points  is  a  matter  of  some  cQflBculty  to  determine. 

Did  this  wall  perhaps  run  from  its  beginning  near  the  tower 
of  Hippicus  on  a  straight  covrse  to  the  fortress  Antonia  ?  This 
question  I  feel  compelled  to  answer  in  the  negative,  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  the  express  language  of  Josephus,  that  it  took  a 
circular  course.  Secondly,  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  is  of  high 
antiquity  and  lay  within  the  ancient  city,  must  then  have  been 
excluded.  Thirdly,  the  whole  space  included  in  the  lower  city, 
would  in  this  way  have  been  reduced  to  a  small  triangle,  of  about 
600  yards  on  the  south  side  and  some  400  yards  on  the  east  side. 
And  lastly,  this  wall,  built  for  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  city, 
would  thus  have  passed  obliquely  across  the  very  point  of  the  hill 
Akra,  and  have  been  overlooked  and  commanded  on  the  west  by 
every  other  part  of  the  same  hilL 

These  reasons  constrain  me  to  suppose,  that  the  second  wall 

>  Joieph.  B.  J.  5.  i.  SL  •cribeil  bj  Josephtu.  from  Siloam  hj  Solo- 

*  Neb.  3,  26l  :?7.     11,  21.     Comp.  Jo«.  moo's  pool  to  tLe  eajt^ru  siie  c£  thit  tem> 
R  J.  5.  6c  1.  pi*  ? 

*  Joe  a  J.  6.  6   S,  8.    IK  &  7.  2.  *  Jo«.  R  J.  5.  4.  2.  c»cX«;^«r«r  8^ 

*  Comp.  Joe  R  J.  6.  S.  5.  ri  r,>*rai,Mrrw»r  mXifjLa  ^mMtot,  mjrmu  ^cy^  ris 

*  In  2   Chr.  SS,  14,   king  MjuiAueh  is  *Arr«rixs. 

uod  to  here  ^'  oompesse^i  aboat  Opb«U  and         ^  It  must  bare  b««a  on  tbe  east  of  Hip- 

niised  it  up  a  Tery  great  beigbc*     Mat- it  pkiu,  for  th«   t\irj  vr^U   b«g&n  at   tbat 

not  baTe  beeo  tbe  case,  tbat  tbe  more  an-  tover.     It  oouM  doc  bowever  bare  be«a 

cieut  waU  oa  tbis  mde  inclikied  onlr  Zioo ;  f)kr  distaut :  booa*.ue  that  part  of  Zioo  was 

wbile  tbis  wall  of  Manaaseb  nnl  as  do-  then  bigb  and  stevp^     Joe  B.  J.  5.  4.  4. 
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isa  first  from  near  Hippicns  northwards  across  the  higher  and 
more  level  part  of  Akra ;  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  Talley 
between  Akra  and  Bczetha  somewhere  in  the  yicinity  of  the  pre- 
sent Damascus  rate,  afterwards  took  a  direction  across  the  high 
ground  of  Bezethadown  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Antonia ;  ^- 
though  the  whole  of  Bezetha  certainly  was  not  included  bj  it— 
In  favour  of  this  ceneral  hypothesis,  we  have  not  only  the  express 
language  of  Josepnus,  as  above  quoted,  and  the  fact  that  it  re- 
moves all  the  diinculties  just  enumerated  as  incident  to  a  straight 
course  ;  but  it  also  receives  some  support  from  another  incidental 
remark  of  the  Jewish  historian.  Having  described  the  manner 
in  which  the  Romans,  after  many  fierce  assaults,  got  possession  of 
the  second  wall,  he  informs  us,  that  Titus  immediately  caused 
all  the  fiorihem  part  to  be  thrown  down  ;  but  placed  troops  in 
the  towers  along  the  southern  part.  Had  the  wall  run  in  a  direct 
course  from  Hippicus  to  Antonia,  the  writer  could  weU  have  spo- 
ken only  of  the  eastern  and  western  parts. 

The  same  hypothesis  seems  to  receive  further  confirmation 
from  a  fact  which  we  noticed  near  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and  which 
apparently  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any  writer.  Every  travel- 
ler has  probably  observed  the  large  ancient  hewn  stones,  which 
lie  just  m  the  inside  of  that  gate  towards  the  east.  In  looking  at 
these  one  day,  and  passing  around  them,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  there  a  8C|uare  dark  room  adjacent  to  the  waU  pthe  sides  of 
which  are  entirely  composed  of  stones  having  precisely  the  char- 
acter of  those  still  seen  at  the  comers  of  the  temple  area, — ^larse, 
bevelled,  with  the  whole  surface  hewn  smooth,  and  thus  exhibit- 
ing an  earlier  and  more  careful  style  of  architecture  than  those 
remaining  in  the  tower  of  Hippicus.  Connected  with  this  room 
on  its  west  side  is  a  winding  staircase,  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  the  sides  of  which  are  of  the  same  character.  Following  out 
this  diflcovery,  we  found  upon  the  westem  side  of  the  gate,  though 
further  from  it,  another  room  of  precisely  the  same  nnd,  corres- 
ponding in  all  respects  to  that  upon  the  eastem  side ;  except 
that  it  had  been  much  more  injured  in  building  the  present  wail, 
and  is  in  part  broken  away.  Of  the  stones,  one  measured  7}  feet 
long  by  31  feet  high  ;  and  another  61  feet  long  by  a  like  height 
Some  of  them  are  much  disintegrated  and  decayed  ;  but  thev  all 
seem  to  be  lying  in  their  original  places,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
disturbed  or  moved  from  the  spot,  where  they  were  first  fitted  to 
each  other. — The  only  satisfactory  conjecture  which  I  can  form 
respecting  these  structures  is,  that  they  were  ancient  towers,  of  a 
date  anterior  to  the  time  of  Herod,  and  probably  the  guard-houses 
of  an  ancient  gate  upon  this  spot  This  gate  could  have  belonged 
only  t^)  the  necond  wall.' 

*  Another  eoajecture  it  \ndmd  pooibK  tI&  UmI  wImb  AdriaD  nlmBt  tb«  eilj,  tiw 
Vol.  I.-27  I.  4G2-4(U 


Ezoqit  these,  no  tnoet  wlMtefvof  the  neond  win  are  ijafefey 
•ofitfasweconlddisooTer.  Heapeof  raUadioiitof  Tariouoen- 
tmiee,  mud  modem  hoom,  cover  the  whole  groond.' 

Third  Wall  Thk  b^u  alao  at  HipfWHis  ;*  na  iiotthwiidB 
as  fitf  as  to  the  tower  Paeplmoa ;  then  paiaed  down  oiiposite  the 
■epokhre  of  Helena ;  and  being  canied  along  throng  the  lojral 
aepnkhrea,  tamed  at  the  comer  tower  hj  the  FnDei^s  monument ; 
and  ended  hj  making  a  jmicdon  with  the  ancient  wall  in  t|ie  Td- 
lejr  of  the  Kidion.  Tliia  wall  was  c(»nmenced  hj  the  elder 
Agrippa  nnder  the  emperor  ClandiQs ;  hat  he  desisted  fitm  it  for 
fotf  of  offending  that  emperor ;  and  it  was  afterwards  carried  on 
and  completed  bj  the  Jews  themselves,  thoa^  on  a  sc^  <^less 
strength  and  magnificence,*  Before  the  section  of  this  wall,  the 
boildings  of  the  city  had  extended  themselTes  for  to  the  north, 
ooTering  also  the  hill  Bezetha ;  and  were '' wholly  naked  "  of  de- 
fence. 

The  tower  Psephinos,  as  we  have  seen,  most  hare  stood  npon 
the  high  groand  N.  N.  W.  of  the  northwest  comer  of  the  modem 
city.  The  tomb  of  Helena,  if  not  identical  with  the  present 
tombs  of  the  Kings,  (as  is  most  probable,)  was  doubtless  near 
them.*  The  wall  is  not  said  to  hare  been  carried  so  for  as  this 
monument ;  but  only  passed  opposite  or  OTcragainst  it.  Of  the 
other  points  mentioned,  nothii^  definite  is  known.  The  conclu- 
sion is  a  probable  one,  that  the  wall  passed  from  Peephinoe  in  an 
easterly  or  noriheasteriy  direction  to  the  brow  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoehaphat  ;  and  thence  along  that  valley,  until  it  met  the  an- 
cient wall  coming  up  from  the  south  on  the  east  of  the  temple. 

In  correspondence  with  this  conclusion,  we  suppose  that  we 
found  traces  of  the  foundations  of  Agrippa's  wall  on  its  north- 
west part.  I  first  came  upon  them  accidentally,  in  returning 
one  evening  with  Mr  Whiting  from  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  along 
the  path  leading  up  to  the  Yafa  gate.  A  few  days  after,  in  pass- 
ing the  same  way  with  Messrs  Smith  and  Lanneau,  we  exam- 
ined them  more  leisurely.     On  the  east  of  the  said  path,  in  the 

Romanf  in«7  have  Uken  ttooet  from  the  whkh  the  bedegen  fint  came,  and  which 

mint  of  the  temple  and  built  these  tow-  they  Bnt  took,  viz.  the  second  wall  of  the 

ers.     Bat  this  seems  inconsistent  with  the  text  above,  which  was  then  the  exterior 

style  of  architecture,  the  evident  fitting  of  wall  on  this  part.     By  the  §eamd  wall  in 

the  stones  to  each  other,  and   also  with  the  same  passage,  he  obviously  means  the 

their  decay  apparently  in   their  original  wall  around  the  court  of  the  temple, 
places.      Nor  is  such  a  conjecture   sup-         *  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2. 
ported   by  anything   analogous   in   other         *  As  Claudius  ascended  the  throne  in 

parts  of  the  city.  A.  D.  41,  aud  Agrippa  is  generally  held  to 

'  See  further  upon  this  second  wall  in  have  died  in  A.  P.  44,  the  date  of  the 

VoL  III.  Sec.  y. — In  describing  the  siege  commencement  of  tliis  wall  is  pretty  defi- 

of  Jerusalem  by  Ilerod,  before  the  third  nitely  fixed.     It  was  begun  ten  or  twelve 

wsll  was  built,  Josephus  speaks  alK>  of  a  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
first  and   second   wall;   Ant.    14.  16.  2.         ^  See  ''Tombs  of  the  Kings,"   further 

But  h\»Jir$t  wall  there  if  evidently  that  to  on. 
L  4G4,  4G5 
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field  about  half  waj  between  thoee  tombs  and  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  city,  we  noticed  foundations,  which  belonged  Terj  dis- 
tinctly to  the  third  wall ;  consisting  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  stone, 
of  a  character  corresponding  to  other  worn  of  those  am.  On  Uia 
west  of  the  path,  and  running  up  the  hill  in  a  line  with  the  abore, 
were  other  similar  foundations  ;  and  still  further  up  were  stones 
of  the  like  kind  apparently  displaced.  By  following  the  general 
direction  of  these,  and  of  serend  scarped  rocks  which  had  apu^ 
rently  been  the  foundations  of  towers  or  the  like,  we  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  wall  in  zigzags  in  a  westerly  course  for  much  of 
the  way  to  the  top  of  the  high  ground.  Here  are  the  evident 
substructions  of  towers  or  other  fortifications,  extendinff  for  some 
distance ;  and  from  them  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city, 
the  foundation  of  the  ancient  wall  is  Tery  distinctly  Tisible  along 
the  hard  surface  of  the  ground.  Within  the  comer  of  the  mod- 
em' walls  is  also  a  trace  of  the  ancient  one ;  to  which  we  shall 
recur  again  presently.* 

The  next  day,  April  28th,  we  took  measurements  of  these 
foundations,  so  far  as  we  could  determine  the  Tarious  points,  as 
follows ;  banning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city. 

1.  K.  W  W.  700  feet    To  the  foandfttioiis  of  a  Isrce  U>w«r. 

t.  K.  80*  W.  650  AoroM  other  foondstloiis  <^  towera,  •««. 

8.  K.  10*  £.  886  To  soother  point ;  the  interreniBg  wsU  not  traossble. 

4.  K.  100  To  foondationa,  etc 

6.  E.  400  To  the  peth. 

6.  N.  20*  E.  465  Along  the  path. 

7.  K.  75*  £.964  To  the  end  of  the  Urge  hewn  stones  first  i 


In  the  courses  No.  5  and  6,  there  was  some  uncertain^. 
Hewn  rocks  lay  to  the  west  in  a  line  with  the  course  No.  7.  We 
therefore  returned  to  the  end  of  No.  4,  and  measured  new  oourses 
as  follows : 

6.  K.  40*  E.  To  hewn  rocks,  apparently  the  foondatSoo  of  a  tower. 

6.  N.  75*  E.  iOO  feet    To  the  path,  at  the  end  of  the  fonaer  Ko.  6. 

7.  N.  75*  E.  264  To  the  hewn  ttooea.  m  hefbce. 

Beyond  this  point  we  were  unable  to  trace  anything  ;  unless 
perhaps  the  foundation  of  a  tower  hewn  in  the  rock  towards  the 
northeast,  but  quite  uncertain.  A  like  search  along  the  brow  of 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  was  also  in  vain.  Indeed,  the  lerel 
ground  on  this  side  of  the  city  has  now  been  ploughed  over  for 
ages,  and  the  stones  carried  off  or  thrown  together  to  form  ter- 
races ;  so  that  all  traces  of  former  foundations  have  nearly  disap- 
|>cared.  Many  ancient  cisterns  however  still  remain  ;  and  mar- 
ble tesscne  are  often  picked  up. 

Circumference  of  the  Ahcient  City,  The  ancient  sootbera 
'  Sm  btlow,  vndw  •*  Walb  of  the  IfiMe  AgMb* 

i.  4«Me7 


^18;  jf^iMUiiBii.---ijnn<iiiiini.  (Smltil' 

ti^ireloKmiiiidiidedtiiewlidlsQfZkm;  tibe  eastern  wall  tan 
pioqaUf  along  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  Tallej  of  Jehodhaphat; 
wU^  as  we  liaTe  lum  seen,  the  northern  waU  ]»8ied  some  f<^ 
Mfy  rods  north  of  the  preeentdtj.  HenoelamdiapoaedtoaUow 
mU  eiedit  to  the  anertion  of  Joeephns,  that  the  anoient  oity  waa 
88  atadk  in  eiroomteenoey  eqniwent  to  neadf  3^  geographieal 
BsQea.  The  pieeent  oiroomlbrenoey  as  we  ha^e  seen,  la  abrat  2| 
gempaphicalmilea;  hat  the  extent  ofZion  now  without  the  waUa, 
and  tmit  of  this  traot  npoQ  the  north,  are  anffieient  to  aocoont 
fiar  the  cuflSBrenoei 

Waia9  of  Adriam,  and  rfihe  Middle  Agea.  Thenewdtj 
of  JKliai  erected  bj  Adrian  on  the  mina  erf  Jemaalenii  would  ap- 
pear to  hate  ooenped  terr  neailj  the  limits  of  the  preaent  dty. 
T^  portion  of  ZSon  whicm  now  lies  onteidei  would  leem  thou 
dao  to  hate  been  ezdaded;  for  Euaebiua  and  OyriU  in  the  fourth 
etetuiT  apeak  of  the  denundationof  the  prophet  aa  having  been. 
fblfiOed,  and  describe  Zion  as 'U  ploughed  field''*  On  the  north 
tiie  extent  of  the  second  wall  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  gate 
foimed  an  appropiate  boundarj  ;  the  wall  bdng  carried  acroaa 
to  the  brow  of  the  yallejrof  Jehoshaphat  on  the  east,  so  as  to  in-* 
dude  the  hiU  BoMtha,  instead  of  bending  southward,  as  an- 
eieni^,  to  the  comer  of  Antonia. 

Tm  walls  of  Adrian  appear  to  hate  reniained  until  the^timea 
cf  tiie  crusaders ;  hating  probaUf  been  more  or  less  repaired 
and  strengthened  bj  the  Muhammedans,  after  they  became  mas- 
ters of  the  city.  About  A.  D.  697|  Arcidfus  spea^  of  the  south- 
em  wall  as  running  across  the  northern  part  of  Zion ;'  and  when 
the  crusaders  came,  they  also  found  the  greater  part  of  Zion  still 
without  the  city.  When  they  invested  JeniBalem,  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  pitched  his  camp  on  this  side,  between  the  city  and 
the  church  of  Zion,  which  was  a  bowshot  distance  from  the 
walL» 

Thus  from  the  time  of  Adrian  onward,  even  to  our  day,  the 
limits  of  the  Holy  City  appear  to  have  undergone  no  important 
change.  But  the  walls  themselves  have  been  subjected  to  many 
vicissitudes.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  in  which  the  cru- 
saders had  possession  of  the  city,  the  walls  in  several  parts  had 
£Etllen  d  )wn  from  age  ;  and  on  this  account  a  subscription  was 
ente^  into  in  A.  D.  1178,  among  the  princes  of  Europe  both 

*  Ific  8,  12.    Eonb.  Demonstr.  Evan-  xiyt^  rh  wvp  i^*  li/i&p  wXfi(m&9p.    The 

g«L   8.  8.    p.    406,    edit   Colon.    1688,  Itin.  Hierat.  also  impliea  that  Zion  was 

"  Mona  SioD--per  Tiros  Romanes  in  nulla  then  withont  the  walU :  "  Item  exeanti 

re  a  reliqna  regione  differens  arator  et  co-  in  Hierusalem,   nt  ascendas  Sioo,**    eto. 

litnr,  ut  nos  quoqne  inspezerimns  boom  See  above,  pp.  264, 265. 

opera  locom  araii  et  femioari." — CyriU.  '  Adamnan.  ex  Aroulf.  1.  1. 

Hieros.  Gatech.  16.  18.  p.  268.  ed.  Tout-  *  WiU.  T/r.  8.  6. 
t^e :  2i4rr  In  kyp^t  hpoTptcur^fftrai  •  wpo- 
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■ecular  and  ecclesiastical,  in  order  to  reboild  tliein  ;  thej  •ngw- 
ing  to  paj  a  som  of  money  annaallr  until  tlie  work  should  be 
completed.^  This  labour  was  probablj  in  nart  accomplished ;  for 
in  A.  D.  1187,  the  city  sustained  a  siege  or  several  weeks,  before 
it  yielded  to  the  power  of  Saladin.  Some  years  later,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  A.  D.  1192,  Jerusalem  being  threatened  with  a  sieoe 
by  Bichard  of  England,  Saladin  spent  the  whole  winter  in  strength- 
ening the  fortifications.  New  walls  and  bulwarks  were  erected, 
and  deep  trenches  cut  The  Sultan  himself  rode  daily  around 
the  works  to  encourage  the  labourers ;  and  sometimes  brought 
stones  to  them  upon  the  saddle  of  his  own  horse.  In  like  man- 
ner the  high  officers  and  learned  men  took  nart  in  the  work  ; 
which  was  completed  in  six  months,  and  had  all  the  firmness  and 
solidity  of  a  rock.  Indeed  the  fortifications  were  now  stronger 
than  ever  before ;  and  the  population  of  the  city  increaMd 
greatly.' 

In  A.  D.  1219,  the  Sultan  Mclek  el-Mu'adh-dhem  of  Damas- 
cus, who  now  had  possession  of  Jerusalem,  ordered  all  the  walls 
and  towers  to  be  demolished,  except  the  citadel  and  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  mosk ;  in  the  fear  lest  the  Franks  should  again  be- 
come masters  of  the  city,  and  thus  find  it  a  place  of  strength. 
This  order  occasioned  great  erief  to  the  Muslim  inhabitants, 
peat  numbers  of  whom  abandoned  the  city ;  but  it  was  carriea 
mto  efiect  during  that  and  the  following  year.*  In  tliis  defence- 
less state  the  city  continued,  until  it  was  again  delivered  over 
to  the  Christians  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  with  the  emjieror 
Frederick  II.  in  A.  D.  1229 ;  with  the  express  understanding, 
according  to  Arabian  writers,  that  the  walls  should  not  be  re- 
built.* Yet  ten  years  later,  in  A.  D.  1239,  the  barons  and 
knights  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  made  no  scruple  to  break 
the  terms  of  the  truce ;  and  began  anew  to  build  up  the  walls, 
and  erected  a  strong  fortress  on  the  west  of  the  city.'  Their 
progress  however  was  interrupted  by  an  assault  of  the  Kmlr 
David  of  Kerak,  who  seixed  the  city,  strangled  the  Christian 
inhabitants,  and  threw  down  again  not  only  the  walb  and  the 
fortress  just  erected,  but  also  dismantled  the  tower  of  David, 
which  had  before  been  spared.' 

Four  years  later,  in  A.  D.  1243,  Jerusalem  was  again  by 
treaty  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians  without 
reserve ;  to  the  great  indignation  of  all  good  Mussulmans,  who 
now  beheld  their  sacre<l  places  again  profaned.'  The  fortifica- 
tions ap])ear  to  have  been  immediately  repaired  ;  for  they  ars 

'  Wm.  Trr.  21.  2iS.   •'  frtiptor  aiaiiM  *  WOkmm  ib.  VL  ff.  »7,  $70. 

^li^Hatwa  c«B  mnn  ka  tx  pw%t  oomuft-  *  IU4.  pf  47S,  iSO. 

MM,*  fV:.  *  IML  p.  M7. 

*  Wilkr*  Grtrb.  acr  Krr«nuM,  IV.  ».  *  lUi.  ^  SM. 

UT.  VL  ^  28S  «  iM.  ^  ssa. 
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mmtioiiad  af  ttnaHag  h  tiie  ftoim  of  die  d^  bj  tlie  wild  Khi^ 
ilmiaii  Jioidet  in  t&  imt  yaftr,  A.  D.  1244;*  wbattif  after 
.wUch  the  el^  mrerted  fcr  the  last  time  into  the  hands  of 
Its  ICnhanmiedan  mastoiiL  with  wbom  it  hat  remained  nnto  tbe 
jneeentdaf.*  Of  itswalkiroliaTenoflurtlieraoooimt;  eompt 
tibe  ftot  of  iheir  hanng  been  leboilt^  aa  alieadr  deaoiibed.  in 
A.  J).  1M2.» 

These  modem  walby  as  I  hate  ahreadjr  i0marlmJ|*  ^Vf^"^  ^ 
ooonpy  the  site  of  the  fonner  ones ;  a  sbg^t  demtion  omj  be- 
ing ^miUe  aioond  the  northwest  oomer  of  the  oitj.  Here-bodi 
along  the  western  and  northern  fides,  the  remains  of  a  ftnner 
wall  maf  be  traoed  fi^  scnne  distanoe  <m  the  outside,  eridentlj 
belonging  to  the  times  of  the  cmsades,  A  more  important  ftag- 
ment  of  the  same  wall  lies  on  the  inside,  jost  wiihm  the  nma^' 
Wist  ooiner  of  the  present  walby  not  £u^  nom  the  Ia 
It  oonsists  of  a  large  square  area  or  jplatform,  built  np  soHdljof 
lom^  straes,  fifteen  or  twenty  ftet  m  height,  and  pared  mi  the 
tcqpw  This  was  probablf  the  former  nMthwest  bastion  of  the 
mj.'  At  the  southwest  oorner  of  this  jdatfbim  are  the  remains 
of  a  hi|^  square  tower,  built  of  small  unhewn  stcmes  oemented 
tOMther.  AU  these  woila  seem  to  haye  been  ereoted  <m  the 
rrais  of  a  still  older  wall ;  for  at  the  southwest  oorMr  of  the 
mas^  near  the  ground,  are  three  oourses  of  large  bevelled  stooesi, 
roum  hewn,  passing  into  the  mass  diagonally,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  that  they  hiy  here  before  the  tower  and  bastion  were 
built.  These  are  probably  remains  of  the  ancient  third  wall ;  * 
the  foundations  of  which  we  had  already  traced  from  near  tins 

Sint  on  the  outside  of  the  city.    These  ancient  stones  bore  from 
ippicus  N.  Se**  W. 

ym.   ANCIENT  AND  LATER  GATES. 

Ancient  Oates.  In  r^ard  to  the  gates  of  ancient  Jerusalem, 
there  exists  so  much  uncertainty,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  vain 
undertaking  to  investigate  the  relative  positions  of  them  alL  Of 
the  ten  or  twelve  eates  enumerated  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah 
and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  Belaud  remarks  with 

*  ChoftMiiii,  CShoftMDiini,  Cbowftriiinii ;    Qamrennhia,  n.  p.  41.    Le  Bnm's  Vojag* 
Wflkw  Cktch.  dar  Kiwiti.  YI.  pp.  681,    etc.  p.  298.    Kortent  Rais«,  p.  218. 

S84.   CQauiMiitdtBdLeroo.Hiit.p.202.  *  See  abore,  p.  261. 

*  WQkMi.  Qeedi.  der  Kreun.  YL  p.  *  Not  improbably  tbe  **Tai»cred'a  Tow- 
SiS.  er"  of  tbe  craaadera,  wbicb  acoording  to 

*  AfWtiMae  bhlorioaliiotioaa»itttap-  VTiUiam  of  Tyre  (8.  6)  waa  at  tbe  nortb- 
paiaat  tbal  tiie  itoiy  can  be  only  a  fable,  west  angle  of  tbe  city.  Tbe  preaenttradi- 
vbldi  ia  raUtod  by  Qoaresniaa,  and  alao  tion  baa  transported  it  to  tbe  nortbeaat 
by  Le  Bnm  and  by  Korte,  respecting  tbe  comer ;  see  Prokescb  Beiae  etc  p.  86. 
arebiteel  employed  \^  tbe  Saltan  to  build  *  Unless  we  take  tbem  aa  baTing  per- 
«p  tbe  present  waUa,  vim.  tbat  be  lost  bis  baps  belonged  to  tbe  ancient  ucomd  walL 
Umi  Ibr  kaTing  out  yoonl  Zkm.    Sea 
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tmtli,  that  it  is  tmcertain,  first,  whether  thej  all  were  situated 
in  the  external  wallsy  or  perhaps  lay  partly  between  the  different 
quarters  of  the  city  itself,  as  is  common  eren  now  in  oriental 
oties ;  secondly,  whether  some  of  them  were  not  gates  leading 
to  the  temple,  rather  than  ont  of  the  city ;  and  again,  whether 
two  or  more  dT  the  names  enumerated,  may  not  have  belonged  to 
the  same  gate.*  Indeed,  it  is  certain,  that  there  must  hare  been 
gates  forming  a  passage  between  the  upper  and  lower  city ;  and 
we  know  that  there  were  several  on  the  western  side  of  the  area 
of  the  temple.  There  must  also  probably  hare  been  a  sate  and 
w^f  leading  from  Akra  to  the  quarter  south  of  the  temple,  pass- 
ing perhaps  beneath  the  bridge.  But  of  all  those  gates,  who 
can  ascertain  the  names  ? 

It  must  howerer  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the  accounts  of 
the  Old  Testament  relate  to  the  city  only  as  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  the  second  wall  of  Joeephus.  There  can  of  course  be 
no  allusion  to  any  of  the  gates  of  the  subsequent  third  walL 
Hence,  for  example,  the  suggestion  that  the  present  gate  of  8t 
Stephen  may  correspond  to  the  ancient  Sheep  gate,  is  whoUy  un- 
tenable ;  since  apparently,  until  the  time  of  Agrippa,  no  wall  ex- 
isted in  that  quarter. 

The  chief  passages  relating  to  the  gates  and  walls  of  the  an- 
cient city,  are  found  in  the  h&ok  of  Nehemiah  ;  *  and  these  are 
occasionally  illustrated  by  other  incidental  notices.  It  is  obrious 
in  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  by  Nehemiah,  that 
the  description  begins  at  the  Sheep  gate;  iod  proceeds  first 
northwards,  and  so  towards  the  left  around  the  city,  till  it  again 
terminates  at  the  same  gate.*  This  gives  the  probable  order  in 
which  the  ten  gates  there  mentioned  stood ;  and  the  other  two 
named  elsewhere  can  be  easily  inserted.*  But  where  was  the 
beginning,  or  what  the  intervals  between,  or  where  the  positions 
of  the  several  gates  ?  These  are  questions  which  can  never  be 
answered,  except  in  a  general  and  unsatisiiM^tory  manner. 

Yet  in  regard  to  the  probable  position  of  a  few  of  the  g^tes, 
we  may  arrive  at  some  more  definite  conclusion.  Thus  the  Foun- 
tain gate,  without  much  doubt,  was  situated  near  to  Siloam  ;'  and 
was  not  improbably  the  same  as  the  ''  gate  between  two  walls,"  by 

>  iilMd  Pd.  p.  865.  lfiplik«l:ui4tlMK«l»«rEpkrai&  TWa 

'  Ntk  S.  IS-lft.   9,1-82.    lS,81-4a  Ht***  ■Mtioa  it  rnadt  rf  tU  Conm  g-i, 

*  IMl  a,  1.  32.  2  Ckr.  2ft,  22 ;  «U  tkt  g^  oT  BiiyiMK 

*  TW  ftra  fr>tot  menfinoM  ia  Sthtm,  J«r.  87,  181  TW  kttM-  it  fnhMj  iIm 
t.  8^  sft  cIm  IblWwifl^  :  Sk»f^  gftU,  vn  1,  mam  m  tkt  nit  of  Efknkm  Itmfkm 
S2:   rWi  g%u,  Tt.  8:    OU  ir«U,  tk  «;  ■MaboM  fwtWr  tkt  gat*  caBa4  €mnHi, 


TaBiy  Kat#.  Tt.   18:   Ihin|(  irftic,  T«.  14;     Mar  tkt  Iwar oTHip^icw :  mad tkal oTiIm 
Fwiml    iTBto,  Tt.  ir* :  Httrr  gat^.  m  3S;     llMraca  oa  tha  mrtb  part  oTiIm  citj ;   B. 
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which  king  Zedekiah  attempted  to  escape.^  There  was  also 
doubtless  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  city  a  gate  leading  towards 
the  territory  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  ;  and  this  would  natu- 
rally take  tne  name  of  those  tribes.  It  may  very  probably  have 
been  the  ancient  gate,  which  we  found  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
Damascus  gate.  The  notices  of  the  Valley  gate  and  Dung  gate 
are  less  distinct.  In  passing  around  the  city  towards  the  left, 
they  are  mentioned  before  reaching  the  Fountain  gate  or  Siloam; 
and  are  therefore  to  be  sought  probably  on  the  western  or  south- 
em  part  of  Zion.  Now  the  northwestern  comer  of  Zioa  lies 
just  at  the  bend  of  the  valley  of  Gihon  or  upper  part  of  Hinnom  ; 
and  here  would  naturally  be,  and  so.far  as  we  know  always  has 
been,  a  gate,  the  Gennath  of  Josephus.  Here  probably  stood  the 
Valley  gate,  overaminst  the  Dragon  fountain  or  Gihon.*  We  must 
look  then  for  the  Dung  gate  on  the  southem  part  of  Zion  ;  and 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  this  part  does  not  admit  of  frequent 
gates,  there  seems  good  reason  for  regarding  it  as  identical  with 
the  gate  of  the  Essenes  mentioned  by  Josephus.* 

In  this  way  the  course  of  Nehemiah  during  his  night  excur- 
sion becomes  plain.  Issuing  from  the  Valley  gate  on  the  west,  he 
followed  down  the  valley  of  Hinnom  and  around  to  Biloam  and 
the  King's  (Solomon's)  pool,  or  fountain  of  the  Virgin.  Beyond 
this  the  narrow  valley  was  full  of  mins,  so  that  there  was  ^^  no 
place  for  the  beast  that  was  under  him  to  pass."  He  therefore 
went  up  "  by  the  brook  "  on  foot,  and  then  retumed  by  the  same 
way.* 

Further  than  this,  I  would  not  venture  to  advance.  The  no- 
tices respecting  the  other  gates  are  too  indefinite  to  enable  us  to 
determine  anything  more,  than  that  some  of  them  probably  did 
not  belong  to  the  external  city  wall.  Thus  the  Horse  gate  evi- 
dently lay  between  the  temple  and  the  royal  palace  ;*  and  the 
Water  gate  was  apparently  on  the  western  part  of  the  area  of 
the  temple.' 

»  2  K.  25,  4.  *  Neb.  2,  13-16. 

•  Neh.  2,  13.  •  2  K.  11,  16.     2  Chr.  28,  16. 

*  JosephuB  says  the  wall  ran  from  Hip-  *  Neli.  8,  1.  8.  Comp.  3,  26. — Of  the 
picus  throngh  the  place  called  Bethso  to  Fish  gato,  Jerome  says  that  it  led  to  Dio»- 
the  gate  of  the  Essenes,  and  thence  on  the  polis  and  Joppa,  and  of  coarse  was  on  the 
south  to  Siloam ;  B.  J,  6.  4. 2.  This  would  west  or  northwest  side  of  the  city ;  hut  this 
fix  the  probable  site  of  this  gate  on  the  is  inconsistent  with  the  order  in  Nehemiah 
southwest  part  of  Zion.  The  name  Bethso  c.  3.  See  llieron.  in  Sophon.  1, 10. — The 
{Bribffti)  which  Josephus  does  not  translate,  different  hypotheses  respecting  the  onoient 
■eemstobethe  Hebrew  PKix  n"»2,  *Dung  gates  may  be  seen  in  Bnchicne*8  Pnhist. 
place ; '  and  not  improbably  marki  Uie  spot  '£*'•  "•  §  94-107.  Faber's  Archflol.  der 
where  the  filth  of  this  part  of  the  city  was  "eb.  I.  p.  836.  Ilamelsvold  BibL  Geogr. 
thrown  down  from  Zion  into  the  valley  Jl-  P-  76  sq.  Rosenmueller  Bibl.  Geogr. 
below.  From  this  circumstance,  the  ad-  ^I.  n.  p.  21G.  Gesen.  Thesaur.  Heb.  art 
jacent  gate  might  naturally  receive  the  ^^^j  P"go  1^60. 

synonymous  name  rfil23i<n  *^^d   *Dung 
gate."  . 
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Gates  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  gaiet  erected  bj  Adrian 
in  his  new  city  iElia,  we  hare  no  account  As  howerer  the  walls 
of  that  citj  apparently  occupied  rery  nearly  the  same  place  as 
the  present  ones,  the  nature  of  the  ground  renders  it  almoet  cer- 
tain that  there  must  hare  been,  as  now,  one  or  more  ntes  on  the 
west,  north,  and  east ;  and  protiably  also  on  the  soutL 

The  earliest  mention  of  gates  in  the  subseauent  ages,  is  by 
Adamnaniis,  from  the  information  of  ArculfuS|  about  A.  D.  697.^ 
Then  follow  the  notices  of  both  Christian  and  Arabian  writers  in 
the  times  of  the  crusades  and  later. 

On  the  toest  side  there  appears  to  have  been  formerly  twogates. 
The  first  and  principal  was  the  Porta  David^  Gate  of  Dayid, 
mentioned  by  Adamnanus,  and  also  by  the  historians  of  the  cru- 
sades.* At  that  period  it  was  called  bv  the  Arabs  Bdb  el-Mihrdb,* 
This  corresponds  to  the  present  Ykfh  gate  or  BAb  el-KhOUL — 
The  second  was  the  Porta  VUIcb  FuOonis,  Gate  of  the  Fuller's 
field,  of  Adamnanus.*  It  seems  to  hare  been  the  same  which 
Brocardus  calls  Porta  Judiciaria  in  the  wall  of  those  days, 
somewhere  overagainst  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  leading 
to  Silo  (Ncby  Samwil)  and  Gibeon.  Probably  also  it  was  the 
same  which  Arabian  writers  call  Serb.^  There  is  no  trace  of  it 
in  the  present  wall. — There  would  seem  also  to  hare  been  a  small 
portal  contiguous  to  the  Armenian  convent  in  the  southwest' 

On  the  north^  there  were  also  two  gates  ;  and  all  Christian 
writers  speak  of  the  principal  one  in  those  days  as  being  called 
the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  There  can  be  no  question  on  this  point; 
for  tliey  all,  from  Adamnanus  down  to  Ludolf  de  Suchem  (A.  D. 
1336-50),  mention  this  gate  and  the  place  of  St  Stephen's  mar- 
tyrdom, as  upon  the  north  side  of  the  city.'  The  tradition  of  the 
monks  on  this  point,  was  changed  apparently  about  that  time 
and  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  since  they  now,  as 
we  have  seen,  call  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city  by  this  name,  and 
show  the  place  of  martyrdom  near  it'  The  same  northern  gate 
is  also  sometimes  called  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  in  reference  to  its 

*  Lib.  1.  1,  ^  Portat  bb  teniAa,  qiumiiii  *  AdsmiMunM  L  e.  WQL  Trw,  0L  S,  *'por- 

rrlrcaiCuiB  dTlUtif  ordo  «c  pooitar.  ts  (|Wi  bodU  didtsr  8mmeH  BUpkmmi,  <|iMi 

PorU   DftTia  ad  ocrUlraUlmii  pvim  ad  A^oOoiMai   rMicH."    9.  19.     Qeate 

BKNiiit  Skm.     S.  PorU  vilke  FnllonU.    S.  Dei,  p.  67S.      lUria.  SMrat  S.  14.  8.— 

Porto  8.  Sta^phani.      4.  Porto  Bei^^aiiL  Thai  SitjplMa  wm  bcra  iloBod,  UraprMil/ 

6.  Portula,  hoc  n%  parrola  porto,  ab  hao  aald ;  WilL  Tjr.  S.  S,  ^      ^ 


p^  grade*  ad  rallem  JoMphat  dotcendltar.  vbi  uaqoo  bodU  loem  fai  quo  proCooMrtjr 

6.  Pr>rto  Tectiitia.**  Sirphairaa  a  Jvdaia  lapidataa."      QmU 

*  (Srtta  IM,  p.  672.     Will.  Tjr.  a  6.  iVi,  p.  679.   Broeardoa  a  S.  Sa.   lad.  da 

*  F.«]nai  about  A.  D.  II M),  ed.  Jaobert,  StKbrn, p.  8S,  and  in  Rriiib.  a.  S4S.— Tat 
I.  p.  641.  Iliit.  of  Jenualom  In  Fnn^gr.  Sir  J.  Ifaand^rilla,  abovt  18»,  ipanU  ti 
dm  Or.  n.  p.  129.  a  cbarch  oT  St  Stopban,  wbrra  ba  waa 

*  So  calM  froin  I<ia.  7,  8.  atooed,  aa  alraady  aiiatiap  on  tba  aaal  ti 
"  Broeardua,   c.   8.   fin.      M**jr  ad- Din  tba  dtj  bj  tba  TaDaj  of  Jaboabapbat;  p. 

IliM.  of  Jmi*.  in  Kundgr.  dea  Or.  U.  p.  199.  SO.     Tba  tradition  bad  bifva  to  wavar. 

*  M«jr  cd  Din,  I  e.  *  St  Stapbaa'a  gato  apptaia  on  Iba  aa4 
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probable  ancient  name.*  Arabic  writers  give  it  the  name  of  Bdb 
'AmiUl  d'OhHrdb;*  of  which  the  present  Arabic  form,  BUb  el- 
'Amtldy  is  only  a  contraction. — ^Further  east  was  the  Porta 
JBefyaminiSf  Gate  of  Beiyamin/  corresponding  apparently  to  the 
present  gate  of  Herod. 

Towards  the  east  there  seem  to  have  been  also  at  least  two 
gates.  The  northernmost,  corresponding  to  the  present  gate  of 
Bt.  Stephen,  is  described  by  Adamnanus  as  a  ^^  small  port^  from 
which  steps  led  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat."  The 
crusaders  called  it  the  gate  of  Jehoshaphat,  from  the  valley.* 
Arabian  writers  mention  it  as  Bdb  d-tfabdi^  eate  of  the  Tribes, 
another  form  of  the  modem  Arabic  name  BM)  es-SQb&t.*  The 
four  lions  sculptured  over  the  present  gate  on  the  outside,  as 
well  as  the  architecture,  show  that  this  structure  did  not  proceed 
from  the  Muhanmiedans,  and  must  be  older  than  the  present 
walls.  Not  improbably  the  earlier  ''  small  portal"  on  this  spot 
was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  and  thus  ornamented  by  the  FraiJa, 
when  they  bpilt  up  the  walls  of  the  city,  either  about  A.  D.  1178 
or  in  A.  D.  1239.* — The  other  gate  on  this  side  is  the  fiunous 
Golden  gate.  Porta  aurea,  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  esh- 
Sherlf ;  now  called  by  the  Arabs  B&b  ed-Dahariyeh,  but  formerly 
named  by  the  Arabian  writers \Bdi  er-Iiahmeh^  Gate  of  Mercy.^ 
The  name  Porta  aurea  as  applied  to  tliis  gate,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  back  further  than  to  the  historians  of  the  crusades.' 
It  probably  comes  from  some  supposed  connection  with  one  of  the 
ancient  gates  of  the  temple,  which  are  said  to  have  been  covered 
with  gold.*  We  have  seen  above,  that  it  is  apparently  of  Roman 
origin.**   This  gate  was  alreadyclosed  up  in  the  times  of  the  cru- 

■ide  of  the  city,  as  at  preient,  in  the  jour-  — Brocordus  speaks  of  another  gate  further 

nals  of  Steph.  von   Gumpenherg,  A.   D.  north,  which  he  calls  the  Dung  gate;c.  8, 

1449  ;  Tucher,  A.  D.  1479  ;  Breydenbach  En. 

and  F.  Fabri,  A.  D.  1488,  etc.     See  Reissb.  *  Edrlsi  ed.  Jaubert,  I.  p.  844.     Hist, 

des  h.  Landes,  pp.  444,  665,  111,  262.—  of  Jems,  in  Fundgr.  dcs  Or.  II.  p.  129. 

Qoaresmi us  gravely  undertakes  to  remove  *  See  above,  pp.  816,  817. 

the  idea  of  any  change  of  place,  by  suppos-  ^  Edrisi  ed.  Jaubert,  I.  pp.  841,  844. 

ing  that  the  present  gate  formerly  faced  Hist  of  Jems,  in  Fundgr.  des  Or.  II.  p.  96. 

towards  the  north  I  Elucid.  II.  p.  296.  •  Will.  Tyr.  8.  8.     Gesta  Dd,  p.  672.— 

'  Brocardiu  c.  8,  fin.  Marinus  Sanutus  Quaresmius  professes  to  quote  Jerome  for 

calls  it,  probably  erroneously,  the  gate  of  the  name,  but  gives  no  reference  whatever ; 

Benjamin  ;  de  Secret  8.  14.  8.  Elucid.  II.  p.  886.     The  name  Porta  au- 

*  Edrisi  ed.  Jaubert,  p.  841.  Hist  of  rea  occurs  indeed  in  Hegesippus  c^  ^arci</to 
Jems,  in  Fundgr.  des  Or.  U.  p.  129.  Hiero*.  lib.  5.  c.  42,  in  the  Biblioth.  Max. 

*  Adamnauus,  as  above.  Brocardus  c.  Patmm,  Tom.  V.  p.  1203.  But  the  an- 
8,  fin.  Tbe  latter  writer  calls  it  also  thor  is  there  obviously  speaking  of  a  gate 
Porta  Angulu  Comp.  De  Salignaco,  of  the  ancient  interior  temple  or  fane  it- 
Tom.  VIIL  c  6.     It  is  not  mentioned  by  self. 

Edrisi.     Mejr  ed-Din  in  his  Hist  of  Jem-        *  Joseph.  B.  J.  5.  6.  8.     It  may  per- 

salem  speaks  here  of  two  gates ;  Fundgr.  haps  have  been  regarded  as  tlio  ancient 

des  Orients,  II.  p.  129.  Porta  orientali*  ;  see  Lightfoot  0pp.  I.  p. 

*  Will  Tyr.  11.  1.     GesU  Dei,  p.  672.  556  sq. 

Benj.  of  Tudela  ed.  Asher^  L  pp.  70,  71.         *•  See  above,  p.  296. 
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iades  ;  but  was  thrown  open  once  a  year  on  Palm  Sunday,  in  cel- 
ebration of  our  Lord's  Buppoaed  triumphal  entry  through  it  to 
the  temple.*  It  remains  still  walled  up  ;  because  (according  to 
the  Franks)  the  Muhammedans  belieye  that  a  king  is  to  enter  by 
it,  who  will  take  possession  of  the  cit^  and  become  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth.*  But  Muhammedan  writers  describe  it  as  haying 
been  closed  up  for  the  security  of  the  city  and  sanctuary ;  because 
it  is  on  the  side  towards  the  desert,  and  there  would  be  no  great 
advantage  in  havinff  it  open.  Some  say  it  was  walled  up  by 
Omar  ;  and  will  not  be  opened  again  until  the  coming  of  Christ.' 

On  the  MOfUh  side  were  likewise  two  gates.  Of  the  eastern- 
most, the  present  Dung  gate  of  the  Franks,  I  find  no  mention 
earlier  than  Brocardus,  about  A.  D.  1283,  who  regards  it  as  the 
ancient  Water  gate.^  It  may  have  been  the  Porta  Tecuitis  of 
Adamnanus.  An  Arabian  writer  speaks  of  it  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury as  the  B&b  el-Mugh&ribeh,  its  present  natiyename.' — Fur- 
ther west,  between  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion  and  the  Porta  Darid 
(YAfa  Rate),  there  was  according  to  Adamnanus,  no  gate  in  his 
day.*  Yet  the  crusaders  found  one  here,  which  they  called  the 
gate  of  Zion,  corresponding  to  that  which  now  bears  the  same 
name.^  It  is  also  called  by  Arabian  writers,  BAb  Sahytin  ;* 
though  the  present  native  usage  gives  it  the  name  of  David.* 

Thus  it  appears,  that  before  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Je* 
rusalcm  by  SulcimAn  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  principal  gates 
of  the  city  were  much  the  same  as  at  the  present  day. 

IX.      SUPPLY   or    WATKR. 

Jerusalem  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  rocky  limestone  region, 
throughout  which  fountains  and  wells  are  comparatively  rare.  In 
the  city  itself,  little  if  any  living  water  is  known  ;  and  in  its  im«* 
mediate  vicinity  are  only  the  three  small  fountains  along  the 
lower  |)art  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Yet  with  all  these  dis- 
advantages of  its  position,  the  Holy  City  would  appear  always  to 
have  had  a  full  supply  of  water  for  its  inhabitants,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times.  In  the  numerous  sieges  to  which  in  all 
ages  it  has  been  exposed,  we  nowhere  read  of  any  want  of  water 
within  the  citv  ;  while  the  besiegers  have  often  suffered  severely, 
and  have  been  compelled  to  bring  water  from  a  great  distance. 
During  the  siege  by  Titus,  when  the  Jews,  pressed  with  famine, 

■  Qt9U  l)«i,  p.  672.  xxiT.     Edrtil  td.        *  WUL  Tjrr.   a  S»  19.    0«ite  M,  p. 

JftQbert^p.  Ml.  67S. 

*  qnar«mtot  II.  p.  S40.  •  Edrid  td.  JMibvt,  p.  S41.     Hltt  oT 

*  liitt.   of  JentMlem  la  Fmdgr.  ^m  Jtrm.  L  c.  p.  119. 

OriraU,  II.  p  »«.  •  In  WUk«i*0  GMrhiebli  dm  Krvvtx. 

*  BmcATilot  c.  8,  fin.  flL  0.  p.  81ft,  ncBtkiii  !•  mmim  of  m  gate 

*  HUt.  (/ Jrnic  L  c.  p.  139.  of  St.  LMWut  la  Um  toatlMni  wall;  bul 

*  Adamn.  ex.  Arealt  I.  1.  of  tUt  I  hava  food  bo  odw  aotiotw 
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had  tecotirse  to  the  most  horrible  expedients,  and  thoufiands 
daily  died  of  hunger,  there  is  no  hint  that  thirst  was  added  to 
their  other  Bu£ferings.'  Yet  when  Antiochus  Pius  had  previously 
besieged  the  city,  his  operations  were  at  first  delayed  for  want  of 
water  ;  and  Josephus  r^ards  it  as  the  result  of  a  divine  inter- 
position, that  the  Bomans  under  Titus  were  not  in  like  manner 
straitened.*  Bo  too  in  the  siege  by  the  crusaders,  A.  D.  1099,  the 
inhabitants  were  well  supplied  ;  while  the  besiegers  were  driven 
to  the  greatest  straits  by  thirst  under  the  burning  sun  of  June." 
Thus  in  every  age  the  truth  of  Strabo's  brief  description  has  been 
manifest:  '^ Jerusalem,  a  rocky  well-enclosed  fortress;  within 
well-watered,  without  wholly  dry."* 

It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  some  historical  importance, 
as  well  as  interest,  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible,  how  this  sup- 
ply of  water  has  been  fiimished  to  the  city.  To  this  inquiry  I 
address  myself  here,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Cisterns,  the  Be- 
servoirs,  uid  the  Fountains,  in  and  around  the  city,  with  some 
notices  of  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools. 

GiSTEBNB.  The  main  dependence  of  Jerusalem  for  water  at 
the  present  day  is  on  its  cisterns  ;  and  this  has  probably  always 
been  the  case.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  immense  cisterns 
now  and  anciently  existing  within  the  area  of  the  temple  ;  sup- 
j^ed  partly  from  rain  water,  and  partly  by  the  aqueduct.' 
These  of  themselves,  in  case  of  a  siege,  would  Aimish  a  tolerable 
supply.  But  in  addition  to  these,  almost  every  private  house  in 
Jerusalem,  of  any  size,  is  understood  to  have  at  least  one  or  more 
cisterns,  ^excavated  in  the  soft  limestone  rock  on  which  the  city 
is  built.  The  house  of  Mr  Lanneau,  in  which  we  resided,  had  no 
less  than  four  cisterns  ;  and  as  these  are  but  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  all  the  better  class  of  houses  are  supplied,  I  sub- 
join here  the  dimensions : 

Length.  BrMdtb.  Depth. 

I.  15  Feet.  8  Feet.  12  Feet, 

n.  8  4  1ft 

III.  10  10  16 

IV.  80  30  20 

This  last  is  enormously  large,  and  the  numbers  given  are  the 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  12.  8.     lb.  5.  18.  4,  7.  says,  were  abundanilj  supplied,  both  with 

*  Jos.  Ant  13.  8.  2.     B.  J.  6.  9.  4.  p.  rain  water  and  that  brought  by  aqueducts 

860.  ed.  Haverc.  from  abroad  ;  in  which  way  two  immense 

'  Albert.  Aq.  6.  22,  In  Gesta  Del,  p.  reservoirs  (maximie  quantitatis)  near  the 

280.  WiU.  T3rr.  8.  7,  **  Interea  siti  fatlga^  enclosure  of  the  temple  were  supplied ;  8. 

batur  exercltus  vehementissima. — Augebat  4  fin.     Comp.  also  8.  24. 

denique    sitis   importunitatem,  et  nngoris  *  Strabo's  still  briefer  text  is  as  follows : 

geminabat  molestiam,  aestatis  inclementia  16.  2.  iO^  rh'Upo<r6\vfjLa — fjy  ykp -rtrpw^tt 

et   ardens  Junius,"  etc.     The  distress  of  tittpKls  tpv^ia  •  iyrhs  n^y  tVvipoy,  iicrhs  5i 

the  host  appears  to  have  been  very  great.  vcufrtXcis  h^p6y. 

On    the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants,  he  ^  See  above,  p.  801. 
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least  efltimate.  The  cisterns  have  usoallj  merely  a  round  open- 
ing at  the  top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  abeye,  and 
furnished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket ;  so  that  thej 
haye  externally  much  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  welL  The 
water  is  conducted  into  them  from  the  roofr  of  the  lK>uses  during 
the  rainy  season  ;  and,  with  proper  care,  remains  pure  and  sweet 
during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn. — In  this  manner  most  of 
the  larger  houses  and  the  public  buildings  are  supplied.  The 
Latin  convent  in  particular  is  said  to  be  amply  furnished  ;  and 
in  seasons  of  drought  is  able  to  deal  out  a  sufficiency  for  all  the 
Ohristian  inhabitants  of  the  city.^ 

Most  of  these  cisterns  have  undoubtedly  come  down  from 
ancient  times ;  and  their  inmiense  extent  furnishes  a  full  solution 
of  the  question,  as  to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  city.  Under 
the  disadvantages  of  its  position  in  this  respect,  Jerusalem  must 
necessarilv  have  always  been  dependent  on  its  cisterns  ;*  and  a 
city  which  thus  annimlly  laid  m  its  supply  for  feven  or  eight 
months,  could  never  be  overtaken  by  a  want  of  water  during  a 
siege.  Nor  is  this  a  trait  peculiar  to  the  Holy  City;  for  the 
case  is  the  same  throughout  all  the  hill  country  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Fountains  and  streams  are  few,  as  compared  with 
Europe  and  America ;  and  the  inhabitants  therefore  collect 
water  during  the  rainy  season  in  tanks  and  cisterns  in  the  <Sties. 
in  the  fields,  and  along  the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of 
themselves  and  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
the  passing  traveller.'  Many,  if  not  the  most  of  these  are  ob- 
viously antique;  and  they  exist  not  unfrequently  along  the 
ancient  roads  which  are  now  deserted.  Thus  on  the  long  for- 
gotten way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel,  '^  broken  cisterns"  of  high 
antiquity  are  found  at  regular  intervals. — That  Jerusalem  was 
thus  actually  supplied  of  old  with  water,  is  apparent  also  from 
the  numerous  remains  of  ancient  cisterns  still  existinff  in  the 
tract  north  of  the  city,  which  was  once  enclosed  within  the  widls. 

A  few  wells  are  occasionally  found,  both  in  and  around  the 
city  ;  but  they  are  either  dry,  or  the  water  is  low  and  bad.  One 
of  these  has  been  already  mentioned  near  the  tombs  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoslmphat ;  and  another  near  the  wall  on  mount  Zion.^ 

'  According  to  Scholi,  the  Latin  ooo-  eoQigvrt,  d  per  toten  •onvm  md  mmu  iw- 

▼•nt  liM*28  ris>m«;  Reite,  |i.  197.     So  cmnuio*  oooMnrar*.*     So  too  Jac.  4«  Vi- 

Alto  Salzbftrb^r,  Rrinm^ntngrB  II.  p.  06.  triaco,  c  6A.     B«i\^inin  of  Tttdola,  od. 

*  Soch    wM   a1«o   Um   rmm  dnring  tbo  Aaher,  p.  71. 

tim^t  of  th«  rniaaaea.     Hill.  Tjr.  S.  4,  *  So    Jeroroo,   writiiw    at  Bothkboro, 

**  KsC  aat«fn  locut  io  aoo  dviUs  dtA  ett,  Mji :  **  In  hM  tnini  loett  In  quibof  mwe 

nrido*  tt  tnnqnofnis  nroA^  fonirt  ae  (Hi-  deglmnt,  pi«t«r  parrot  IbntM  wiimi  ci*- 

mlna  non  lialwnf  p^nitui,  nyon  habitatoret  tomaniiB  aqiun  nuit;  ot  tl  inbcM  dlvina 

aqoia  Cantam  utuntar  ploTiaHlmi.     Meml-  irm  miiMBdrrit,  m^jnt  M§  qoam  Tamb  pa> 

bot  enim  hjrhemit  in  cittcmit  qnai  in  cirf.  rienhuB  ««t*    Comm.  in  Aiaoa  4,  7. 

tat*  habent   plorinai,  Imbrtt  tolaot  tibi  *  Sot  aboif%  ppi  S8S,  tSS. 
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There  ia  also  a  well  of  bad  water  just  out  of  the  Damasctis  gate, 
not  used  for  drinkiDg ;  and  uiother,  aomewhat  better,  just  by 
the  tombs  of  the  Kings.  The  reiEtson  why  so  few  wells  exist,  is 
doubtless  to  be  referred  to  the  small  quantity  and  bad  quality 
of  the  water  thus  obtained. 

But  although  the  cisterns  of  Jerusalem  thus  afford  appar- 
ently an  abundant  supply,  yet  as  a  matter  of  conyenience  and 
luxury^  water  is  brought  during  the  summer  in  considerable 
quantity  from  fountains  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  is  'Ain  YAlo,  a  small  fountain  in  Wady  el-Werd, 
several  miles  southwest  of  Jerusalem.  The  water  is  transported 
in  skins,  on  the  backs  of  asses  and  mules ;  and  is  sold  for  a  trifle 
for  drinking,  to  those  who  prefer  it  to  rain  water.  It  was  even 
said,  that  one  of  the  baths  is  supplied  with  water  in  this  way 
during  a  part  of  the  season. 

Besebyoirs.  The  same  causes  which  led  the  inhabitants  of 
Judea  to  excavate  cisterns,  induced  them  also  to  build,  in  and 
around  most  of  their  cities,  large  open  reservoirs  for  more  public 
use.  Such  tanks  are  found  at  Hebron,  Bethel,  Gibeon,  Bireh, 
and  various  other  places ;  sometimes  still  in  use,  as  at  Hebron, 
but  more  commonly  in  ruins.  They  are  built  up  mostly  of  mas- 
sive stones ;  and  are  situated  chiefly  in  valleys  where  the  rains 
of  winter  could  be  easily  conducted  into  them.  These  reservoirs 
we  learned  to  consider  as  one  of  the  least  doubtful  vestiges  of 
antiquity  in  all  Palestine  ;  for  among  the  present  race  of  inhab- 
itants such  works  are  utterly  unknown. 

With  such  reservoirs  Jerusalem  was  abundantly  supplied  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  pools  of  Solomon  beyond  Bethle- 
hem, which  no  doubt  were  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Holy  City.  In  describing  these  tanks  or  pools,  I  begin  with 
those  lying  without  the  walls  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  Here 
are  two  very  large  reservoirs,  one  some  distance  below  the  other 
in  the  valley  of  Gihon  or  Hinnom,  and  both  unquestionably  of 
high  antiquity.  Now  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  of  an  ui)pcr 
and  lower  pool,  the  former  of  which  at  least  lay  apparently  on 
this  side  of  the  city,  I  venture  to  apply  these  names  to  the  two 
reservoirs  in  question.* 

Upper  Pool.  This  is  commonly  called  by  the  monks  Oihon, 
and  by  the  natives  Birket  el-Mamilla,^  It  lies  in  the  basin 
forming  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  or  Gihon,  about  700 
yards  W.  N.  W.  from  the  Ydfa  gate.     Our  first  visit  to  it  has 

Ib.  7,  8.     86,  2.     2  Kings  18,  17. —  870,  mentions  in  this  quarter  a  church  of 

Is.  22,  9.  St,  Mam  ilia,  in  which  were  preserved  tho 

•  Quaresmiuf  IL  p.  715.    Hist,  of  Jerua.  bodies  of  many  martyrs  slain  by  the  Sara- 

in  Fuiidgr.  dcs  Or.  II.  p.  181.     Tho  cm-  ccna     Hence  perhaps  the  Arabic  name  of 

saders  called  It  XacuaPa/narcAa;  Will,  the  reservoir.     Bemh.  Mon.  de  Locis  Sanct 

Tyr.  8.  2.— The  monk  Bemhard  in  A.  D.  16.     See  too  Eutych.  Amial.  XL  p.  213. 
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•Ireadj  been  described,  and  the  small  rude  conduit  mentioned, 
which  carries  the  water  from  it  down  to  the  ricinity  of  the  YAfa 
gate  and  so  to  the  pool  of  HezeUah  within  the  city.^  The  sides 
are  built  up  with  hewn  stones  laid  in  cement,  with  steps  at  the 
comers  by  which  to  descend  into  it  The  bottom  is  leyeL  The 
dimensions  are  as  follows : 

Length  Aram  east  to  west  •  •  •  816  Engl  foet 

Breadth  ftt  the  west  end  •  .  •  SOD 

"^        atthe  east  end  .  •  .  S18 

Depth  at  eaoh  end        •  •  •  •         18 

We  noticed  no  water-course  or  other  yisible  means  by  which 
water  is  now  brought  into  the  reservoir ;  *  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  filled  in  the  rainy  season  by  the  waters  which  flow  from  the 
higher  ground  round  about.  Or  rather,  such  is  its  present  state 
of  disrepair,  that  it  probably  never  becomes  full;  and  the' small 
quantity  of  water  which  it  at  first  retains,  soon  runs  off*  and 
leaves  it  dry. 

The  upper  pool  of  the  Old  Testament  was  situated  near  the 
''highway  of  the  Fuller's  field,''  and  had  a  trench  or  conduit." 
This  indeed  is  indefinite ;  but  we  are  also  told  that  there  was 
**  an  upper  out-fiow  of  the  waters  of  Qihon  "  on  the  west  of  the 
city.^  Taking  these  two  circumstances  together,  the  upper  pool 
and  the  upper  out-flow  or  water-course  of  Qihon,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  this  reservoir  is  intended ;  and  that  it  anciently 
had  some  connection  with  the  fountain  of  QiUon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
nowhere  else  in  or  around  Jerusalem  are  there  traces  of  other 
ancient  reservoirs,  to  which  the  names  of  the  upper  and  lower 
pool  can  be  applied  with  any  like  degree  of  probability.' 

Lower  Pool  This  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Isaiah ;  and 
that  without  any  hint  of  its  locality.*  I  venture  to  p^ve  it  to 
the  largo  and  broken  reservoir  lower  down  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city,  calle<l  by  the  Arabs  Dirkei  es-StUtdn.  Monkish  tradition 
is  here  somewhat  at  fault ;  some  calling  it  the  pool  of  Bersaba ; 
others  of  Bathsheba '/  while  others  again  give  the  latter  name 
to  a  small  tank  just  within  the  Yftfa  gate.  The  accounts  of  travel- 
lers exhibit  a  like  diversity.     The  probable  identity  of  this  tank 

■  Sm  At»oTe,  p.  238.  in  the  raborbt  of  th«  eitj  |   Odqoi.  art. 

*  Qitftrr«miiii  mt4  there  art  two  ehan-     Ap^  KullonU, 

■eliS    prrhftpt    •nhfrrranean,     bjr    which         *  S  Chr.  83,  80.     1  follow  hero  tb«  Ho- 

wairr  fl<»wt  into  tli<>  rrmroir;  ono  on  tho  brpw,  which  tbo  English  Tonioo  doot  noi 

north,  Ait'l  the  other  on  the  aoalh  fkle.  fnllj  expreet. 

KlncM.  II.  p.  71 C.  But  nothing  of  the  *  Pococke  nbo  eMomee  thev^ ne the  Up- 
kind  '\%  »«>eii  at  prr«ent.  per  and  I/mer  pool ;  Deecr.  of  the  EaeC, 

*  It    7.   3.      »4*H   2.     3  King*  18,  17.  11. 1  pp.  2ft,  28. 
or  xYw  F  uUrr'i  fr>kl,  Koeebiai  and  Jerome         *  la  22,  9. 

mereljr  mt,  that  it  wae  abown  in  thdr  daj        *  Qoarenioe  Eloeidat  II.  p.  6H  eq. 
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with  the  lower  pool  of  Isaiah,  rests  upon  its  relative  position  in 
respect  to  the  upper  pool  just  described  ;  and  upon  the  fact, 
that  no  other  reservoir  is  anywhere  to  be  found,  to  which  this 
scriptural  name  can  so  well  be  applied. 

This  reservoir  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  or  Gihon, 
southward  from  the  Y&fa  gate.  Its  northern  end  is  nearly  upon 
a  line  with  the  present  southern  wall  of  the  city,  which  here  lies 
about  100  feet  above  it.  The  i)ool  was  formed  by  throwing 
strong  walls  across  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  between  which  the 
earth  was  wholly  remov^  ;  so  that  the  rocky  sides  of  the  valley  are 
left  shelving  down  irregularly,  and  form  a  narrow  channel  along 
the  middle.  The  wall  at  the  south  end  is  thick  and  strong  like 
a  dam  or  causeway ;  those  along  the  sides  are  of  course  compar- 
ativelv  low  and  much  broken  away  ;  that  on  the  north  is  also  in 
part  tnrown  down.  A  road  crosses  on  the  causeway  at  the  southern 
end  ;  along  which  are  fountains  erected  by  the  Muslims,  and  once 
fed  from  the  aqueduct  which  passes  very  near.  They  were  now 
dry.     The  following  are  the  measurements  of  this  reservoir : 

Ooorse  of  the  two  sides 8.  IC"  W. 

**     of  the  north  end,  taken  from  the  east     .        W.  10*  N. 

^     of  the  south  end,         do.       .        ,        .       W. 
Length  alonff  the  middle  .  .        .       692  Engl,  feet. 

Breadth  at  the  north  end     •        .  .        .        245 

'^       at  the  Bonth  end     .        .  276 

Depth  at  north  end,  including  about  9  feet  of  rubbish    86 

«(   at  south  end,  including  about  3  foot  of  rubbish    42 

This  reservoir  was  probably  filled  from  the  rains,  and  from  tho 
superfluous  waters  of  the  upper  pool.  It  lies  directly  in  the  natu- 
ral channel  by  which  the  latter  would  flow  oflf ;  but  is  now  in 
ruins. 

Besides  these  two  large  reservoirs,  we  find  further  without 
the  walls,  the  comparatively  small  and  unimportant  tank  just 
north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  called  by  the  natives  Birket  el-Ham- 
mdm  Sttty  Meryam.  It  seems  to  have  been  little  regarded  by 
the  monks,  and  we  did  not  find  that  it  had  among  the  Franks  a 
name  ;  though  some,  as  we  were  told,  hold  it  to  be  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda.*  There  is  also  the  small  ciBtem-like  tank  in  the  trench 
near  the  gate  of  Herod  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  city.'  My 
impression  is,  thai  both  these  receptacles  are  filled  only  by  the 
rain  water,  which  flows  in  winter  from  the  higher  ground  on  tho 
west  and  northwest  into  and  along  the  trench.'  They  have  no 
appearance  of  great  antiquity. — The  pool  of  Siloam,  also  without 
the  walls,  will  be  described  in  another  place. 

'  See  p.  288,  above.  then  carried  from  the  reservoir  outside  of 

*  See  p.  284,  above.  St.  Stephen's  gate  to  a  bath  witliin  tlie  city ; 

*  Scholz  in  1821  says,  that  water  was     Rcise,  p.  271.    Tho  same  is  true  now. 
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Within  the  walls  of  the  citj  there  are  three  reeenroirs ;  two 
of  which  are  of  larae  size. 

Pool  of  BaihMeba.  The  smallest  of  the  resenroirs,  which 
indeed  is  rather  a  mere  pit^  lies  just  within  the  Yftfa  gate,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  street,  overagainst  the  castle.  It  is  now 
called  by  the  Franks  the  pool  or  bath  of  Bathsheba,  on  the  sup- 
position that  David  dwelt  in  the  castle  opposite  ;  though  it  has 
long  had  to  dispute  its  claim  to  this  appellation  with  tne  laise 
lower  pool  outside.'  We  did  not  hear  of  any  Arabic  name.  It 
was  now  dry,  nor  did  we  learn  that  it  ever  becomes  fulL* 

Pool  of  Henekiah.  The  reservoir  now  usually  so  called,  lies 
some  distance  northeastward  of  the  YAfa  gate,  just  west  of  the 
street  that  leads  north  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  A 
line  of  houses  only  separates  it  from  this  street ;  and  as  it  is  not 
far  from  the  said  church,  it  was  formerly  called  by  the  monks 
the  pool  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre."  The  natives  now  call  it  Birket 
tH-HammAmj  from  the  circumstance  that  its  waters  are  used  to 
supply  a  bath  in  the  vicinity.  Its  sides  run  towards  the  cardi- 
nal points.  Its  breadth  at  the  north  end  is  144  feet ;  its  length 
on  the  east  side  about  240  feet,  though  the  a^jaoent  houses  here 
prevented  any  very  exact  measurement.  The  depth  is  not  great. 
The  bottom  is  rock,  levelled  and  covered  with  cement ;  and  on 
the  west  side  the  rock  is  cut  down  for  some  depth.  The  reser- 
voir is  supplied  with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  by  the  small 
aqueduct  or  drain  brought  down  from  the  upper  pool,  alons  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  under  the  wall  near  the  Yi(a 
te.  When  we  last  saw  it  in  the  middle  of  May,  it  was  about 
If  full  of  water  ;  which  however  was  not  expected  to  hold  out 
through  the  summer. 

In  searching  in  this  quarter  for  traces  of  the  second  wall  of 
the  ancient  city,  we  came  to  the  Coptic  convent,  situated  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  reservoir.  This  had  been  recently  rebuilt 
and  was  not  yet  completed.  On  inquiring  of  the  master  mason, 
who  hod  charge  of  the  whole  work,  in  respect  to  the  excavations 
which  hod  been  mode,  he  informed  us,  that  in  digging  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  new  wall,  running  from  east  to  west,  they  had 
come  u[>on  an  old  wall  of  large  hewn  stones  parallel  to  the  pres- 
ent north  wall  of  the  reservoir,  and  67  feet  distant  from  it 

'  Doobdan  Voja^,  etc.  p.  18S.     Qn*-  tiae  of  Um  iloiiM  mmm  to  UIom  to  tho 

ffsmiaa  in  hit  trd  for  the  other  locfttioQ  works  of  the  Badeot  JemMlem  \^  IUIm 

doee  not  even  mentkm  thU  ipot.     Maoa-  IL  p.  6SS.     I  am  Dot  able  to  anr  whioh  of 

drell  drilj  rrmerkM,  that  the  one  hae  pro-  tbeae  ie  moet  correct. — Mr  Wcioolt  taji : 

bahlj  tlie  tame  right  io  the  Dame  ae  the  **  The  fbroier  [If onm]  U  correct ;  there  b 

other  ;  Apr.  <>th.  nothioc  lam  or  aDcieot  ahovt  it.*     Bib. 

*  Monro  mill  it  *<  en  oblong  pit,  tweatr  Uoth.  Sac.  1948«  p.  88. 

reHH<^,  lined  roarv'ljr  with  naU  iCooeer  *  FUcimm  A  StfttUM,  QMrNmhu  IL 

Sonmrr   Ramble.    I.    p.     107.     Schubert  p«  717. 
remerki  that  ^  the  architectiire  ud  tha 
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towardB  the  north.  This  waU,  he  said,  was  ten  or  twelve  feet 
thicky  laid  in  cement,  and  also  plastered  over  on  the  south  side 
with  cementy  like  the  wall  of  a  reservoir.  The  bottom  below  was 
rock,  which  was  also  covered  towards  the  south  with  a  coating 
of  small  stones  and  cement  several  inches  thick,  like  the  bottom 
of  the  present  pool  In  laying  the  foundations  of  another  part 
of  the  convent,  ne  had  also  du^  down  along  a  part  of  the  present 
northern  wall  of  the  pool,  which  he  found  to  be  built  of  small 
stones  ;  so  small  indeed  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  remove 
them  JEind  build  up  the  wall  anew.  All  these  circumstances  led 
him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  once  extended 
further  north,  as  far  as  to  the  old  wall  above  described.  To  this 
conclusion  we  could  only  assent ;  for  the  stones  thus  dug  out 
were  still  lying  around,  and  bore  every  mark  of  antiquity.  They 
were  not  indeed  large,  like  those  of  the  temple  walls  ;  but  were 
bevelled,  and  obviously  of  ancient  workmanship. 

We  are  told  of  king  Hezekiah,  that  he  '^  made  a  ];)ool  and  a 
conduit,  and  brought  water  into  the  city;"  and  also  that  ^'he 
stopped  the  upper  water-course  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight 
down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David/'*  From  this  lan- 
guage we  can  only  infer,  that  Hezekiah  constructed  a  -jpool  within 
the  city  on  its  western  part.  To  such  a  pool,  the  present  reser- 
voir, which  Is  doubtless  an  ancient  work,  entirely  corresponds  ; 
and  it  is  also  fed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  pool  must  of  course 
have  been  situated  within  the  second  wall  of  Josephus  ;  and  its 
present  position  serves  therefore  to  determine  in  part  the  proba- 
ble course  of  that  wall.'  It  is,  doubtless,  also  the  pool  Amyg- 
dalon  of  Josephus,  about  thirty  cubits  distant  from  the  monu- 
ment of  the  highpriest  John.' 

Betheada,  Sheep  Pool,  In  the  Gospel  of  John  we  are 
informed,  that  "  there  was  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  Sheep  [gate], 
a  pool,  which  was  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda,  having 
five  porches."*  This  pool  the  monks  and  many  travellers  have 
chosen  to  find  in  the  deep  reservoir  or  trench  on  the  north  side 
of  the  area  of  the  great  mosk.  They  give  to  it  the  different  names 
of  Bethesda  and  the  Sheep  pool ;  and  in  the  two  long  vaults  at 
its  southwest  comer,  they  profess  to  find  two  of  the  five  ancient 
porches.'  The  natives  call  it  Birket  IsrdiL  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  can  identify  it  with  the  Bethesda  of  the 
New  Testament.  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  also  the  Itin.  Hieroa, 
do  indeed  speak  of  a  Piscina  Probatica  shown  in  their  day  as 

'  2  Kings  20,  20.  2  Clir.  82, 30.  Comp.  text  is  to  be  supplied  by  vuAi)  gate,  from 

alto  Sinus.  48,  17.  Nob.  3,  1.    See  Bos  Kllips.  Gnuc.  art.  vuXri, 

*  See  above,  p.  312.  Ligbtfoot  0pp.   II.   p.   587.    Comp.  ucxt 
■  Kokvfifii^pa  *A/A^8aXor,  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  pago,  Note  1. 

11.  4.  *  Quaresmius  calls  it  Piscina  Proba- 

*  Jobn  5,  2.    The  ellipsis  in  the  Greek    Hea;  but  seems  to  doubt  about  the  porches ; 
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BethefldSy  a  double  pool,  one  part  of  which  was  filled  by  the  winter 
rains,  and  the  other  was  reddish  as  if  formerly  tinged  with  bloody 
waters.*  But  neither  of  these  writers  gives  any  hint  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  pool  The  name  has  doubtless  been  assijped  to 
the  resenroir  in  question  comparatively  in  modem  times,  from  its 
proximity  to  St.  Stephen's  gate,  which  was  erroneously  held  to 
DO  the  ancient  Sheep  gate.*  The  dimensions  of  the  reservoir 
have  already  been  given  ;  and  the  reasons  assigned  why  I  hold 
it  to  be  the  ancient  fosse,  which  protected  the  fortress  Antonia 
and  the  temple  on  the  north."  That  it  was  formerly  filled  with 
water,  is  apparent  from  the  lining  of  small  stones  and  cement 
upon  its  sides.  But  from  what  quarter  the  water  was  brou^t 
into  it,  I  am  unable  to  conjecture  ;  unless  perhaps  it  may  have 
been  fed  from  the  pool  of  Hezeldah,  or  more  probably  from  the 
superfiuous  waters  formerly  collected  from  the  aqueduct  and  else- 
where, in  the  cisterns  of  the  adjacent  Haram  es-Bherlf.  The 
reservoir  has  now  been  dry  for  more  than  two  centuries  ;  during 
which  its  deep  bottom  has  been  in  part  a  receptacle  of  filth,  and 
in  part  occupied  as  a  garden  of  heroe  and  trees.^ 

Fountains.  The  only  sources,  or  rather  receptacles,  of  living 
water  now  accessible  at  Jerusalem,  are  three  in  number.  They 
are  all  situated  without  the  present  walls,  in  and  along  the  deep 
valley  of  Jehoehaphat.  We  begin  with  that  lowest  down  the 
valley. 

Well  of  Nehemiah  or  Job.  This  is  the  deep  well  situated 
ust  below  the  junction  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  with  that  of  Je- 
ioshaphat.  The  small  oblong  plain  there  formed,  is  covered  with 
an-  olive  grove,  and  with  the  traces  of  former  gardens  extending 
down  the  valley  from  the  present  gardens  of  SUoauL  Indeed  this 
whole  spot  is  the  prettiest  and  most  fertile  around  JerusaleiiL 
Franks  call  this  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  supposing  it  to  be  the  same 
in  which  the  snored  fire  is  said  to  have  been  hid  during  the  Jewish 
captivity,  until  again  recovered  by  that  leader  of  the  exiles.'    But 

II.  p.  98  aq.    Corop.  Cotoric  Itin.  p.  258.  lo  baT«  been  Um  PUeinm  ProbmHem  of  Um 

Mftondrell  Apr.  9th.  MrlierhittoriaiMof  tiMcniMdM;  MtGMCm 

>  OmrniMt   uH.  BHhe§dm,'-Th999  fa-  I>ei,  p.  678.     WIIL  Tjr.  a  4,  fin.  Jae.  da 

than  tappliedUMtlUp^  la  tha  Greek  ttit  VHr.  e.  68.     Tbay  maDtioa  inaaad 


hi 


•B  tn  rMd  !  **  Thera  waa  in  Jeniaaleni  praaant  raaarrolr  aa  **  laeoa  qvidan,*  bat 

hy  tha  Sheq>  [pool],  a   pool  which  waa  cfra  it  noaama  ;  Gaala  Dai,  p.  67S.     WilL 

caDMl,*  etr,       Thaj   thos  malia   h^tra  a  Trr.  L  e.     Sir  John  IfanadaTiOa  is  tha 

doobla  pool  14th  oaatwy  placet  tha  Pimnm  Prohmlitm 

*  Sr«  aborts,  p.  819.     I  hara  not  fovnd  within  tha   church  of  St.  Anna ;   Land, 

tha  nam<>  PtMcina  Prohmiirm  diatinctljr  ap-  1889,  n.   88.     Cotap.  alao  F.  Fabri  and 

plied  to  thi«  rvaerroir  earllrr  than  Broear-  Ranwiiif  ia  Relaib.  daa  haiL  f  andti,  ppw 

dna  A.  I>.  1283,  (c.  8,)  and  Marimit  Sann.  S6S,  609. 

taa  A.  I>.  l.Til,  lib.  8.  14.  la     Tbew  wri-  *  Sea  abora,  pp.  S9S,  t94. 

lert  Np^ak  «Ia<>  (^iperiallj  Dmrardos  L  e.^  *  Cotoric.  Itin.  p.  268.     QaaraflBiaa  11. 

of  a  \mm  irwrvoir  a4jarent  to  the  chnrch  p.  98.     Comp.  p.  2SS,  abora. 

of  .St  Annm,  called  PiseinM  ini^ricr,  now  *  S   Ifaee.    I,    19-SS.      Formarij  alao 


apparanUj  deat/ojrad.    Thia  laltar  aaaaaa    PmintaifmU;  aaa  QMraanhM  U.  p.  STO 
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I  haye  not  found  this  name  in  any  writer  eariier  than  the  doee 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Thoee  who  mention  the  well  before 
that  time,  speak  of  it  only  as  the  En-Rogel  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment^ The  native  inhabitants  call  it  Bir  Eyib.  the  well  of 
Job.* 

It  is  a  very  deep  well,  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  form,  waD- 
ed  up  with  laive  squared  stones,  terminating  above  in  an  aich 
on  one  side,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity.  There  is  a  small 
rude  building  over  it,  furnished  with  one  or  two  large  trooghsor 
reservoirs  of  stone,  which  are  kept  partially  filled  for  the  conve- 
nienoe  of  the  people.  The  well  measures  125  feet  in  depth ;  SO 
feet  of  which  was  now  full  of  water.  The  water  is  sweet,  bat  not 
very  cold ;  and  is  at  the  present  day  drawn  up  by  hand.  An 
old  man  from  Kefr  Selwftn  was  there  with  his  cord  and  leather 
bucket,  and  drew  for  us.  He  said  the  water  was  good  and  would 
sit  lightly  on  the  stomach.  In  the  rainy  season  the  well  becomes 
quite  full,  and  sometimes  overflows  at  the  mouth.  MoreusuaDy, 
however,  the  water  runs  off  under  the  surface  of  thegroond,  and 
finds  an  outlet  some  forty  yards  below  the  welL  Here,  the  old 
man  said,  it  commonly  flows  for  sixty  or  seventy  days  in  winter, 
and  the  stream  is  sometimes  large.  An  Aralnan  writer  desaibes 
the  Bir  Eyilb  as  built  up  with  very  laige  stones ;  and  as  having 
in  its  lower  part  a  grotto  or  chamber  walled  up  in  like  manner, 
from  which  the  water  strictly  issues.  It  might  be  inferred,  per- 
haps, from  the  same  account,  that  in  a  season  of  drought,  the  Mn- 
hammedans  had  sunk  this  well  to  a  givater  depth.' 

It  is  singular  that  the  earlier  historians  of  the  crusades  make 
no  mention  of  this  well  ;  although  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  it8  living  water,  it  must  have  been  of  great  importance  to  the 
FranksL*  That  it  existeil  l>etore  their  Jay  is  obvicus  ;  for  it  is 
mentionevl  by  Brvvaidus  in  A.  D.  12S3,  as  Wing  one  of  the  toun- 
tainsof  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  not  improbably  have  been 
filled  up  ;  *  and  thus  have  r\?mained  unknown  to  the  fir^t  crusaders. 
It  is  ap[>arvntly  of  high  antiquity  :  ai;J  there  can  l«e  little  doubt, 

•i^.    Cocovic.  pw  2:^    l\Nibti*a  V.'T:^e««  pk  G^ttCi:^  oL:  is  diie  w«II  ciJ*:h ;  p.  4&  «£ 

l;^  :!.     Hii;^  ii.«!»  3CC  &s  &2  a«ip  due  mMtsec, 

'"■  So  Bnx*«nh»  c.  Sw     M  Armas  5*act3t  Asc  :«ahi«a.  :hl»  Idnerary  .-aonoc  b«  lankr 

SL  14.  9.     rs»  S:iltaj[t>ac  in  A.  P.  l3i:L  Itio.  xhsu.  ;htf  juc  halt  oi'  the  «.xtki«]ici  ctfDt&ry : 

Tom.  X.  c.  I.     Oucuricuft  ia  lJik>  c»II»  it  ki^cv  ::  snukj  .<*  time  huHdLi^  u  "iM  woIU 

F^Uwu*  iffnis  :   «aa  ^^uar«smitu  M«mtf  »  br  5<il:;*a  5x..\iiiuua  :  p.  J4. 

■  I  kacw  ace  dt<»  otxudkra  ol*  this  xirm* ;  iai  Ct  11  7.  I- JO. 
7«  :t  occtmia  M*yr*i-ria  in  A- ?.  U'iOv         •  -jc.    ie    VIcnatMj    «»t5    txynady  rf 

u  -S  Alx«*iT  oc    .uo^  9C:uitzin^ .    r  ^uojcr.  J<;rn:»L«:m,  *  .'•  aces  actem  sec  xaj«c.  ex- 

a«»  Or.  IL  ?.  IM\     Is  a  !vun(i  i.'8u  ;.i  :a«j  .-vpcu  tn^j,  yu  >iii.v  acmlaarur.  :.  i3.   But 

Ar*jic  Tiiniua  Ji*  w*ccthua  :ii  line  l'ar*»  Aad  ie  ircouJiy  *..i*ia  act  r-v?iri  ::.-»  ▼eil  a* 

Laaaott  PuWipurax  'ur  £a-SkV«\  J^*."*!!-  !  5,  a  x: unto. 3. 

Eonxnicer  in  i*a  ~'*pp*  irVcriu"v  sir>  tin*     jnbei  13   li  zj^  1   ^^  n.  r^-i: '•.-.-:_:  ic  ta- 
weil  i»  pcupiH^  su£  ji"  Jcaj«  :iii,u^  'Jic     zttnt  ▼(-!!  ^t.u.v   f  J*-iiai.  -^Lj.-:   v^i*  iia- 
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that  it  was  rightly  regarded  by  Brocardus  as  identical  with  the 
En-Bogel  of  ^ripture ;  though  probably  it  may  haTe  been  en- 
larged and  deepened  in  the  course  of  ages. 

The  fountain  En-Bogel  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jo- 
shua,  in  describing  the  ^rder  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.^  This  border  began  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  passed  up  westward  throng  the  mountains  to 
En-8hemesh  ;  which  ma^  very  possibly  have  been  the  fountain 
near  St.  Saba.  Thence  it  came  to  En-Boeel ;  and  went  up  the 
▼alley  of  Hinnom  on  the  south  side  of  the  i^busites  (Jerusalem); 
and  so  to  the  top  of  the  hill  oyeragainst  the  ralky  of  Hinnom 
westward^  at  the  north  end  of  the  yalley  of  Rephaim  or  the  Oiants. 
Thence  it  was  carried  on  to  the  waters  of  Nephtoali,  perhaps  one 
of  the  seyeral'  fountains  in  Wady  el- Went  It  needs  but  a 
l^ce  at  the  plan,  to  see  that  this  description  applies  most  defi- 
nitely and  exactly  to  the  present  well  of  NehemiaL  The  border 
probably  came  up  along  the  lower  part  of  the  ralley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  to  this  well ;  and  then  continued  up  the  ralley  of  Hinnom 
and  across  the  hill  to  the  valley  of  Bephaim.*  One  other  notioe 
goes  also  to  fix  the  place  of  the  fountain  Bogel  in  the  same  n- 
cinity.  When  Adonijah  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king, 
1m  assembled  his  friends  and  made  a  feast  at  En-Bogel ;  or,  as 
Josephus  records  it,  '^  without  the  city  at  the  fountain  iriiick  is 
in  the  king's  garden." ' 

Siloam.  The  name  Siloah  or  SikMun/  which  has  obtained 
such  celebrity  in  the  Christian  world,  is  found  only  three  times 
in  the  Scriptures  as  applied  to  waters  ;  once  in  the  prophet  Isa- 
iah, who  speaks  of  it  as  running  water  ;  again  as  a  pool  in  Ne- 
hemiah  ;  and  lastly  also  as  a  pool  in  the  account  of  our  Lofd's 
miracle  of  healing  the  man  who  had  been  bom  Mind.*  None  of 
these  passages  afford  any  clue  as  to  the  situation  of  Siloam. 
But  this  silence  is  amply  supplied  by  the  historian  Josephus,  who 
makes  frequent  mention  of  SUoam  as  a  fountain  ;*  and  says  ex- 
pressly, that  the  ralley  of  the  Tyropoeon  extended  down  to  Bi- 


wmtaMMlelMf«do«tabo«tA.D.  1194,  *  Tbt  Arabic  fem  of  ckb  mm  tei 

tmi  (wnkhmA  u  AlmadMit  topfrfj  of  w»-  •  Im.    S.  f  ft^.     KdL  1,  U    nV«. 

•jr.     Bf^  Ptac  fVwCia.  riaiUea  Hiflorte  j^jj,  f  7.  gg^    'jy^  IMtw  ««i4  fe  ibt 

Ovfl.  Tjr.  m  Martini  H  l>«ra»l  (yiMudL  f^o  pMMfW  of  Um  OK  TaiHsMl  {•  m- 

mL  Too.  V.  p  «W«     WiilM't («Mck  i^    ^.riom  vkli   4ia»«al  ••w^;  bat 

4m  Kreaa  UI.  u  p  tin  u^^  {.  ^  „.^  y,  ^„^  ^  l4,.CltT  «r 

•  Joib.  15.  7.  «.     lU,  K.  17.  n,, ii   ,',^,1   ^f^^  ^    r-f't 

•  TW  iit«  «r  Jwwmimm  lav  «r  9tmrm  •!«.  TbcGfaak  fcrvTb  XlAi^^  baZai 
vbolljr  wicbifl  Om  arigiaal  bate  aT  tba  fba  N.  T.  aa4  fe  Jui  pb^  Tbcat  «aa 
Sribt  «r  B«a>aaue.  pfabaUj  bitb  a  fcaatela  tU  a  1 

MKmirvl.^     Joa^  AaL  7.  14   4.  ai  attht  1 1 111  l4ay. 

Caap.   1  Sub.    17.    17.     Wt  bar*  mm  la  4Mbfaat  aTilara.^A  lavar  aT  I 

abava,  that  tba  AnMr  r^ti^m  U  Jotk.  t$,  it  aba  ■irfiiii,  Laibt  It.  4. 

7  bai    Ala   Kr^b  P^  fj^H^^l;  aat  tba  *  B.  J.  i.  4.  I,  t.     lb.  i.  9.  4.  pi  SK 

F«aai.,piC^S>i.t.  Ua^                             L  4W-^ 
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loam  ;  or  in  other  words,  Biloam  was  situated  in  the  mouth  of 
the  TyropoBOUy  on  the  southeast  part  of  the  ancient  city ;  as  we 
find  it  at  the  present  day.^  Its  waters,  he  says,  were  sweet  and 
abundant.  There  can  also  be  no  room  for  question,  that  the  Si- 
loam  of  Josephus  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Scriptures. 

Of  the  same  tenor  is  the  account  of  the  Itin.  Hieros.  A.  D. 
333,  that  to  those  goin^  out  of  the  city  in  order  to  ascend  Mount 
Zion,  the  **  pool ''  of  Siloam  lay  below  in  the  valley  on  the  left. 
More  definite  is  the  testimony  of  Jerome  about  the  close  of  the 
same  century.  This  father  says  expressly  that  **  Siloam  is  a 
fountain  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Zion  ;  whose  waters  do  not  fiow  re- 
gularly, but  oji  certain  days  and  hours  ;  and  issue  with  a  great 
noise  from  hollows  and  cayems  in  the  hardest  rock.''  Again,  in 
speaking  of  Gehenna,  he  remarks  that  *^  the  idol  Baal  was  set  up 
near  Jerusalem  at  the  fix)t  of  Mount  Moriah,  where  Siloam 
flows."*  Moriah  must  here  be  taken  as  including  the  ridge  which 
runs  from  it  towards  the  south ;  and  the  mention  'of  the  idol 
Baal  limits  the  position  of  Siloam  to  the  gardens  at  the  mouth  of 
the  TyropoBon  and  valley  of  Hinnom  ; '  which  also  corresponds  to 
the  language  of  Josephus.  In  the  account  of  Jerome,  we  have 
the  first  correct  mention  of  the  irregular  flow  of  the  waters  of 
'  Siloam.^ 

Siloam  is  mentioned  both  as  a  fountain  and  i)Ool  by  Anto- 
ninus Martyr  early  in  the  seventh  century ;  and  as  a  pool  by 
the  monk  Bemhard  in  the  ninth.'  Then  come  the  historians  of 
the  crusades  ;  who  also  place  Siloam  as  a  fountain  in  its  present 
site,  near  the  fork  of  two  valleys.  William  of  Tyre  mentions  its 
irregular  flow  ;  and  another  speaks  of  it  both  as  a  fountain  and 
a  pool.*  According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela  about  A.D.  1165,  there 

'  B.   J.  6.  4.  1,  i^   8^  ruy  Tvptntomv  *  The  Itm.  Ilieroi.  magnifies  this  circum- 

wpoffayop9voft4y7i    ^dpoy^ — ko^ku  fi^xp^  stance  into   a  flowing  for  six  days   nml 

^tkatdfi  •  o0rM  yhp  r^y  "nffh^t  yKvKud,¥  nights  and  a  resting  on  the  seventh  duy. 

Tff  ical  ToAA^y-  ol<rw^  iKokovfiw,     Comp.  Iiiidore  of  Spain,  in  the  seventh  century, 

B.  J.  6.  4.  2.     It  is  chiefly  from  a  misap-  copies  the  account  of  Jerome  ;  Etymolog. 

prehension  of  this  latter  passage,  that  Re>  18.   13.   9.     The  same   legend   probably 

land    and    other    modem    commentators  existed  long  before ;  and  gave  occasion  to 

have  transferred  the  place  of  Siloam  to  the  language  of  Pliny,  U.  N.  81.  2,  **  In 

the  valley  on  the  southwest  part  of  Zion ;  Judxca  rivns  sabbathis  omnibus  siccatur.** 

see  above,  p.  279,  Note  I.  Comp.  Wesseling's  note  upon  this  legend, 

*  Uieron.  Comment,  in  Esa.  8,  6  **  Silod  Itincr.  Nierot.  p.  692. 

autem  fontem  esse  ad  radices  mentis  Sion,  *  Antonini  Mart  Itin.  24.  Bemh.  Mon. 

Qui  non  jngibus  aquis,  sed  in  certis  horis  de  Locis  Sanct.  15. 

diebusque  ebulliat,  et  per  terrarum  concava  *  Will.  Tyr.  8.  4,  **  Juxta  urbem  tameu) 

et  antra  saxi  durissimi  cum  magno  sonitu  a  parte  Australi,  ubi  duic  vallus  prffidicatu) 

yeniat,  dubitare  non  possumus;  nos  prse-  se  continuant,  quasi  milliarodistansaburbo, 

sertim,  qui  in  hao  habitamus  provincia."  fons  est  quidom  fumoaissimus,  Siloe. — Fons 

Comm.  in  Matt   10,  28    "  Idolum  Baal  quidem  modicua,  in  imo  vallis  scaturicna, 

fuisse  juxta  Jerusalem  ad  radices  mentis  et  qui  nee  sapidas,  nee  perpetuas  habet 

Moria,  in  quibus  SiloS  fluit,  non  semcl  le-  aquas ;  interpolatum  enira  Iiubons  fluxuro, 

gimus."  die  tautura  tertia  aquis  dieitur  ministrare.** 

*  See  above,  p.  274.  Jac.  de  Yitriaco  c.  65.     Comp.  also  Gcstii 
i.  494.  495 
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was  then  here  an  ancient  edifice  ;  and  Phocas  in  1185  laTi  the 
fountain'  was  Borrounded  by  arches  and  massive  columns,  with 
gardens  below.  >  Then  follow  Brocardus  A.  D.  1283,  and  Ma- 
rinus  SanutuB  A.  D.  1321,  who  both  speak  of  the  fountain  and 
the  pool ;  and  the  latter  does  not  forget  its  irregular  flow.  A  few 
years  later  Sir  John  Maundeville  mentions  it  as  a  '*  welle  "  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Zion  towards  the  yalley  of  Jehoshaphat,  '*  dept 
naUtorium  BiloS/'* 

Thus  &r,  all  the  historical  notices  refer  only  to  the  present 
Biloam,  in  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon,  which  still 
exhibits  both  a  fountain  and  a. reservoir  ;  and  they  all  have  no 
reference  to  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  further  up  the  valley 
of  Jehoehaphat ;  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  tne  waters  of 
Siloam  stand  in  connection.  The  mention  of  gardens  around  Si- 
loam,  and  of  its  waters  as  flowing  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron,  is  decisive  on  this  point;  for  neither  of  these  circumstances 
could  ever  have  been  applicable  to  the  other  fountain.  Indeed, 
singular  as  the  fact  must  certainly  be  accounted,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  which  can  be  regarded  as  an  allusion  to  the  fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  during  the  long  series  of  ages  from  the  time  of  Joeephus 
down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuir.  At  that  time 
•Tucher  (A.  D.  1479),  Breydenbach  and  F.  Fabri,  as  also  Zual- 
lart  and  Cotoyicus  a  century  later,  mention  distinctly  the  two 
fountains  of  Siloam  and  the  Viijgin  ;  but  appear  to  have  no  know- 
ledge of  their  connection.'  This  seems  to  nave  been  first  brought 
to  notice  by  Quaresmius  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.^ The  hypothesis  that  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  is  the 
true /oiiii/ain  of  Siloam,  and  the  other  merely  the />oo/  of  Siloam, 
which  has  found  favour  in  modem  times  among  the  Franks, 
seems  to  have  sprung  up  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  destitute  of  adl  historical  foundation.  The  first 
mention  of  it  which  I  find,  is  in  a  suggestion  of  Pococke,  A.  D. 
1738  ;  and  the  same  is  expressed  more  definitely  by  Korte  about 
the  same  time.' 

The  general  features  of  Siloam  have  already  been  described  ; 
a  snmll  deep  reservoir  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon,  into  which 
the  water  flows  from  a  smaller  basin  excavated  m  the  solid  rock 
a  few  feet  higher  up  ;  and  then  the  little  channel  by  which  the 

Dei,  p.  673,  <*  Ad  rmdicrai  bt^f  mootif  fid.  Crue.  S.  14. 9.    MMBdtTOla'f  Trarel^ 

SjroQ  txoritar  font  Mfwcto  lk)«iidlMiniiii»  18S9,  p.  9t. 

•Mi  KiMtn  unAmii,  qaem  dicvnt  naiatorim         '  Sm  ReiatlMKh  &—  h.  Landcc,  9d.  S. 

SiW;  qui  etnittit  riTolnn  Mraro  in  alvvo  po.  6SS,  118,  SSd     Zoallart  Vii 

«bi  torrvnt  OdroB  ftrtor  in  hj«a«  cwra  185,   149.      Colovici   Itin.  pn. 

rmpidiMinio.*  Smndrn*  TrmT^  p|».  14S,  147. 

*  B«iv|  of  Tod.  ed.  Ajh«r,  p.  71.    Vht^        *  QuarvniM,  Ehicid.  U.  p.  189  tq. 
CMdeLor.  Sanrt  IG.  *  Pooockt,  a  i.  ppc  88, 84.  KniHil  Biin^ 

*  Brocard.  c  8.     Maria.  San.  da  Sacr.  pp.  HI,  111 
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stream  is  led  off  along  the  base  of  the  steep  rocky  point  of  Ophel, 
to  irrigate  the  terraces  and  gardens  extending  into  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  below.  ^  The  distance  from  the  eastern  point  of 
Ophel  nearest  this  latter  valley  to  the  said  reservoir,  is  255  feet. 
The  reservoir  is  53  feet  long,  18  feet  broad,  and  19  feet  deep ; 
but  the  western  end  is  in  part  broken  down.  Several  columns 
are  built  into  the  side  walls  ;  perhaps  belonging  to  a  former 
chapel,  or  intended  to  support  a  roof ;  but  there  is  now  no  other 
appearance  of  important  ruins  in  the  vicinity.  No  water  was 
standing  in  the  reservoir  as  we  saw  it ;  the  stream  from  the 
fountain  only  passed  through  and  flowed  off  to  the  gardens. 

The  smaller  upper  basm  or  fountain  is  an  excavation  in  the 
solid  rock,  the  mouth  of  which  has  probably  been  built  up,  in 
part,  in  order  to  retain  the  water.  A  few  steps  lead  down  on  the 
mside  to  the  water,  beneath  the  vaulted  rock ;  and  close  at  hand 
on  the  outside  is  the  reservoir.  The  water  finds  its  way  out  be- 
neath the  steps  into  the  latter.  This  basin  is  perhaps  five  or 
six  feet  in  breadth,  forming  merely  the  entrance,  or  rather  the 
southern  termination,  of  the  long  and  narrow  subterranean  pas- 
sage beyond,  by  which  the  water  comes  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Virgin.  Our  examination  of  this  passage,  and  the  character 
and  irregular  flow  of  the  water,  will  be  described  in  speaking  of  * 
that  fountain  further  on. 

A  rude  path  which  follows  along  the  west  side  of  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon  upon  a  cause- 
way near  the  ancient  mulberry  tree,  which  marks  the  legendary 
site  of  Isaiah's  martyrdom.*  Just  above  this  causeway,  the 
ground  is  lower,  forming  a  sort  of  basin,  which  is  now  tilled  as  a 
garden.  Here,  according  to  the  reports  of  travellers  near  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  formerly  another  larger  reser- 
voir, in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  rounded  off  at  the  western 
end.  It  was  'dry  in  that  age,  and  was  probably  not  long  after 
broken  up  ;  inasmuch  as  Quaresmius  makes  no  distinct  mention 
of  it.  Brocardus  speaks  also  of  two  reservoirs,  which  in  his  day 
received  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of  Siloam.  Not  improbably 
both  were  ancient.* 

The  Muhammedans,  like  the  Christians,  have  a  great  vene- 
ration for  this  fountain  ;  and  their  prophet  is  reported  to  have 
declared:  "Zemzem  and  Siloah  are  two  fountains  of  Paradise."  * 
Yet  in  Christian  lands  the  name  is  consecrated  by  stronger  and 
holier  associations  ;  and  the  celebrity  of 

"  See  above,  p.  281.  •  See  Zuallart  Viaggio,  p.  186.     Coto- 

*  See  above,  p  282.     This  tree  U  men-  via  p.  292.     Quaresmius  II.  p.  285.     Bro- 

tioned  as   *'  anticbissimo"  by  Zuallart  m  cardiis  c.  8. 

A.  D.  1686;    Viaggio,  p.   185.      Com  p.  *  Hiut.  of  Jerui.  in  Fundgr.  des  Orients, 

CJotovic.  Itin.  p.  292.     Sandys'  Travels,  p.  IL  p.  130. 

146. 
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"  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  orade  of  God,** 

is  co-extensive  perhaps  with  the  spread  of  Christianity  itself. 

Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  about  twelve  hundred  feet  northward  from  the 
rocky  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon,  is  situated  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;^  called  by  the  natives  'Ain  Um  ed- 
Derqj,  **  Mother  of  Steps."  In  speaking  of  Siloam  I  have  already 
brought  into  view  the  singular  fact^  that  there  is  no  historical 
notice  later  than  Josephus  which  can  be  applied  to  this  fountain, 
before  near  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  have  also 
mentioned  the  more  modem  hypothesis,  which  r^ards  it  as  the 
fountain  of  Siloam,  in  distinction  fix)m  the  pool  of  that  name.' 
Others  have  held  it  to  be  the  Gihon,  the  Bogel,  and  the  Dragon 
well  of  Scripture  ;  so  that  in  fact  it  has  been  taken  alternately 
for  every  one  of  the  fountains,  which  anciently  existed  at  Jerusa- 
lem. It  is  unquestionably  an  ancient  work  ;  indeed  there  is  noth- 
ing in  or  around  the  Holy  City,  which  bears  more  distinctly  the 
traces  of  high  antiquity.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  reasons 
which  make  it  not  improbable,  that  this  was  the  "  King's  pool" 
of  Nehemiah,  and  the  "  pool  of  Solomon"  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
near  which  the  wall  of  the  city  passed,  as  it  ran  northwards 
from  Siloam  along  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  temple.' 

The  cavity  of  this  fountain  is  deep,  running  in  under  the  west- 
em  wall  of  the  valley  ;  and  is  wholly  excavated  in  the  solid  rock. 
To  enter  it,  one  first  descends  sixteen  steps  ;  then  comes  a  level 

5 lace  of  twelve  feet ;  and  then  ten  steps  more  to  the  water, 
'he  steps  are  on  an  average  each  about  ten  inches  high  ;  and 
the  whole  depth  therefore  is  about  25  feet ;  or  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  below  the  actual  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  basin  itself 
18  perhaps  15  feet  long  by  5  or  6  feet  wide  ;  the  height  is  not 
more  than  6  or  8  feet.  The  bottom  is  strewed  with  small  stones  ; 
and  the  water  flows  off  by  a  low  passage  at  the  interior  extremity, 
leading  under  the  mountain  to  Siloam.  There  is  now  no  other 
outlet  for  the  water  ;  and  apparently  a  different  one  never  existed. 
This  subterranean  passage  is  first  mentioned  by  Quaresmi- 
us,  writing  about  A.  D.  1625.*  He  relates  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  his  friend  YiDhouen  to  explore  it ;  and  says  that  a 
Pater  Julius  had  passed  through  it  a  few  years  before.     But  he 

'  The  legend  by  which  this  name  in  kc-  *  See  p.  886,  abore. 

coanted  for,  relates  that  the  Virgin  fre-  '  See  n.  811,  aboTe.    Neh.  2.  14.    Jot. 

quentcd  this  fountain  before  licr  purifico-  B.  J.  6.  4.  2. 

tioD,  in  order  to  wash  lier  child's  linen ;  *  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 

**  ad  abstergnndos  filii  sui  Jesa  pannicnlos  **  same  canal  in  Anselfni  Detcript.  Terrm 

(doQts),  as  Quaresmius  has  it;  Vol.  II.  p.  Sanct  A.  D.  1609,  in  Basnoge  Thesanr. 

290.  Monnmentor.  Tom.  IV.  pp.  791,  792. 
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gives  no  definite  information  respecting  the  canal ;  and  is  unable 
to  say,  whether  the  waters  of  Siloam  come  trom  the  fountain  of 
the  Virgin. '  Notwithstanding  this  tolerably  full  notice,  the  canal 
seems  to  have  been  again  forgotten,  or  at  least  overlooked,  for 
another  century.  Monconys,  Doubdan,  le  Brun,  and  Maundrell, 
all  of  whom  were  no  careless  observers,  are  wholly  silent  as  to  its 
existence  ;  although  they  describe  both  the  fountains."  Slight 
and  imperfect  notices  of  it  again  appear  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  more  in  the  nineteenth.'  All  these  however  are  so 
confdsed  and  unsatisfactory,  that  the  latest  and  most  successful 
investigator  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  declares  in  A.  D. 
1839,  that  the  question  is  yet  undecided,  whether  the  water 
flows  from  the  Virgin's  fountain  to  Siloam  or  vice  versa.^ 

We  found  it  to  be  the  current  belief  at  Jerusalem,  both 
among  natives  and  forei^ers,  that  a  passage  existed  quite 
through  between  the  two  rountains ;  but  no  one  had  himself  ex- 
plored it,  or  could  dve  any  definite  information  respecting  it. 
We  therefore  determined  to  examine  it  ourselves,  should  a  fit  op- 
portunity occur.  Repairing  one  afternoon  (April  27th)  to  Siloam, 
m  order  to  measure  the  reservoir,  we  found  no  person  there ;  and 
the  water  in  the  basin  being  low,  we  embraced  this  opportunity 
for  accomplishing  our  purpose.  Stripping  off  our  shoes  and 
stockings  and  rolling  our  garments  above  our  knees,  we  entered 
with  our  lights  and  measuring  tapes  in  our  hands.  The  water 
was  low,  nowhere  over  a  foot  in  depth,  and  for  the  most  part  not 
more  than  three  or  four  inches,  with  hardly  a  perceptible  current. 
The  bottom  is  everywhere  covered  with  sand,  brought  in  by  the 
waters.  The  passage  is  cut  wholly  through  the  solid  rock,  every- 
where about  two  feet  wide  ;  somewhat  winding,  but  in  a  geneml 
course  N.  N.  E.  For  the  first  hundred  feet,  it  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high  ;  for  another  hundred  feet  or  more,  from  six  to 
ten  feet ;  and  afterwards  not  more  than  four  feet  high ;  thus 
gradually  becoming  lower  and  lower  as  we  advanced.  At  the 
end  of  800  feet,  it  became  so  low,  that  we  could  advance  no  fur- 
ther without  crawling  on  all  fours,  and  bringing  our  bodies  close 
to  the  water.     As  we  were  not  prepared  for  this,  we  thought  it 

'  QnAresmiiia  EUacid.  Ten*.  Sanct  IT.  tain ;   Reizen,  etc  I.  p.  892.     Comp.  Po- 

pp.  289,  290.         ^  cocke*8  Descr.  of  the  East,  II.  i.  pp.  28,  24. 

*  YonTroaoin  1666ipeakaof  the  irre-  Kortens  Keise,  p.  112.  Chateaubriand 
gul&r  flow  of  Siloam,  and  says,  that  the  Itin.  Paris  1837,  II.  p.  82.  Buckingham'a 
water  comes  through  hidden  pipes  under  Travels,  p.  188.  Richardson's  Travels,  IL 
nound;  but  in  attempting  to  account  for  p.  857.  O.  v.  Richter's  Wollfahrten,  p.  81. 
this,  it  does  not  even  occur  to  him  that  Sieber's  Reisc,  p.  G5.  Hogg's  Visit,  etc. 
there  is  anj  connection  with  the  Vii^in's  IL  p.  237. 

fountain.     Reisebeschr.    Dresd.   1676,  pp.  *  Crome,  in  Ersch  u.  Grubet's  Encyclop. 

260-262.  art  Jerusalnn,   p.    281.      Comp.    Rosen- 

*  Van  Egmond  and  Heyman  make  the  muclLr's  BibL  Geogr.  IL  il  p.  251. 
water  flow  from  Siloam  to  the  other  foun- 
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better  to  retreat,  and  try  again  another  day  fiom  the  other  end. 
Tneittg  therefore  npon  the  roof  with  the  smoke  of  our  candles 
the  initials  of  our  namee  and  the  fibres  800,  as  a  mark  of  our 
imjyesw  on  this  side,  we  returned  with  our  clothes  somewhat  wet 
and  smled« 

It  was  not  onto  three  days  afterwards,  (AprQ  30th,)  that 
we  were  able  to  complete  our  examination  and  measurement  of 
the  passage.  We  went  now  to  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  ;  and 
having  measured  the  external  distance  (1200  feet)  down  to  the 
point  east  of  Siloam,  we  concluded,  that  as  we  had  already  en* 
tered  800  feet  from  the  lower  end,  there  could  now  remain  not 
over  four  or  fire  hundred  feet  to  be  explored.  We  found  the 
end  of  the  passage  at  the  upper  fountain  rudely  buOt  up  with 
smaD  loose  stones,  in  order  to  retain  the  water  at  a  greater  depth 
in  the  excavated  ba^in.  Having  caused  our  servants  to  clear 
away  these  stones,  and  having  clothed  (or  rather  unclothed)  our- 
selves simply  in  a  pair  of  whIc  Arab  drawers,  we  entered  and 
crawled  on,  hoping  soon  to  arrive  at  the  point  which  we  had  leached 
from  the  other  foimtain.  The  passage  here  is  in  general  much 
lower  than  at  the  other  end ;  most  of  the  way  we  could  indeed 
advance  upon  our  hands  and  knees;  yet  in  several  places  we 
oould  only  get  fttrward,  by  lying  at  full  length  and  dragging 
ourselves  along  on  our  elbows. 

The  sand  at  the  bottom  has  probably  a  considerable  depth, 
thus  filling  up  the  canal  in  part ;  for  otherwise  it  is  inconceiv- 
able,  how  the  passage  could  ever  have  been  thus  cut  through  the 
«riid  rock.  At  any  rate,  only  a  single  person  could  have  wrought 
in  it  at  a  time ;  and  it  must  have  been  the  labour  of  many  years. 
There  are  here  many  turns  and  zigzags.  In  several  pUces  the 
workmen  had  cut  straight  fr>rward  for  some  distance,  and  then 
leaving  this,  hail  begtm  again  further  back  at  a  different  alible ; 
so  that  there  is  at  first  the  appearance  of  a  passage  branching 
oflL  We  examino«i  all  these  false  cuts  very  minutely,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  such  lateral  passage,  by  which  water  might 
come  in  fmm  another  quarter.  We  found,  however,  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  way  sceroH  interminably  long  ;  and  we  were  for  a 
time  suspicious,  that  wc  ha«l  (alien  upon  a  {lassage  different  from 
that  which  we  had  liefure  ent<*refi.  But  at  length,  aAer  Iiaving 
measured  950  feet,  we  arrive«l  at  our  former  mark  of  800  feet 
tmoed  with  smoke  U{Kin  the  ceiling.  This  makes  the  wlnOe 
length  of  the  pasMir^  to  lie  17.^)  feet ;  or  iieveral  hundred  feet 
greater  than  the  direct  distance  externally, -a  result  scarcely 
conceivable,  although  tlie  passage  is  very  winding.  Wc  came 
out  again  at  the  fountain  of  .Silfjam.' 

'  Vinhoopfi,  tli^  rr)rr^«|;«-.<v|#nt  </  f^v^     ihit  M^aaf*.  u  f«f  u  Iwi  •••  It      f|#  r»- 
l««ain«,;^t^«  »  itt  nirnlar  ^'^•nnt  if     Um  ftfum  Um  uff*t  •ml,  rrwfMn^  «■  kto 
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In  confitnicting  this  passage,  it  is  obvious  that  the  workmen 
commenced  at  both  ends,  and  met  somewhere  in  the  middle.  At 
the  upper  end,  the  work  was  carried  along  on  the  level  of  the 
upper  basin ;  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  go  too  far  towards 
the  west  under  the  mountain ;  for  all  the  false  cuts  above  men- 
tioned are  on  the  right.  At  the  lower  end,  the  excavation  would 
seem  to  have  been  begun  on  a  higher  level  than  at  present ;  and 
when  on  meeting  the  shaft  from  the  other  end,  this  level  was 
found  to  be  too  high,  the  bottom  was  lowered  until  the  water 
flowed  through  it ;  thus  leaving  the  southern  end  of  the  passage 
much  loftier  than  any  other  part.  The  bottom  has  very  littie 
descent ;  so  that  the  two  ba^s  are  nearly  on  the  same  level ; 
the  upper  one  ten  feet  or  more  below  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  the  other  some  forty  feet  above  the  same  valley.  The  water 
flows  through  the  passage  gently  and  with  little  current ;  and  I 
am  unable  to  account  for  the  '^  great  noise ''  of  which  Jerome 
speaks,  unless  he  refers  perhaps  to  the  time  of  the  irregular  ebul- 
lition of  the  waters.^ 

The  purpose  for  which  this  difficult  work  was  undertaken,  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover.  The  upper  basin  must  obviously  have 
been  excavated  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  lower ;  and  there 
must  have  been  something  to  be  gained,  by  thus  carrying  its 
waters  through  the  solid  rock  into  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon. 
If  the  object  had  been  merely  to  irrigate  the  gardens  which  lay 
in  that  quarter,  this  might  have  been  accomplished  with  &r  less 
difficulty  and  expense,  by  conducting  the  water  around  upon  the 
outside  of  the  hill.  But  the  whole  looks  as  if  the  advantage  of 
a  fortified  city  had  been  taken  into  the  account ;  and  as  if  it  had 
been  important  to  carry  this  water  from  one  point  to  the  other  in 
such  a  way,  that  it  could  not  be  cut  off  by  a  besieging  army. 
Now  as  tlus  purpose  would  have  been  futile,  had  either  of  these 

f)oints  lain  without  the  ancient  fortifications  ;  this  circumstance 
iimishes  an  additional  argument,  to  show  that  the  ancient  wall 
probably  ran  along  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  at  least  descend- 
ed to  it,  and  included  both  Siloam  and  this  upper  fountain ; 
which  then  either  constituted  or  supplied  the  "  King's  pool,"  or 
"  pool  of  Solomon."  * 

The  water  in  both  these  fountains,  then,  is  the  same ;  not- 
withstanding travellers  have  pronounced  that  of  Siloam  to  be 

bands  and  knees,  and  sometimes  at  full  passing  through  tlie  whole  length.     Qua* 
length  ;  until  in  a  low  spot  his  caudle  went  resmius  Klucidat.  II.  pp.  289,  21)0. 
out,  and  he  could  neither  strike  a  light  nor         *  See  ahove,  p.  834,  Note  2. — This  sub- 
turn   round   except  with  great  difficulty,  terraneous  passage  corresponds  entirely  to 
At  length  he  extricated  himself  and  re-  the   proper  etymological    higniHcatiou  of 
turned,  "licet  bene  madidus  et  sordibus  the  name  Silonli  in  Hebrew,  son/,  viz.  mtssio 
plenuA  "     He  entered  again  the  next  day  aqwB^  an  aqueduct. 
at  the  lower  end  ;   but  did  not  succeed  in         *  See  above,  pp.  311,  337. 
I.  503,  504 
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bad,  and  that  of  the  upper  foontain  to  be  good.  We  drank  of  it 
often  in  both  places.  It  has  a  peculiar  taste,  sweetish  and  rerj 
sUghtlf  brackish,  but  not  at  all  disagreeable.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son, when  the  water  is  low,  it  is  said  to  become  more  brackish 
and  unpleasant  It  is  the  common  water  used  by  the  people  of 
Kefr  BelwAn.'  We  did  not  learn  that  it  is  rq;arded  as  medici- 
nal, or  particularly  good  for  the  eyes,  as  is  reported  by  tniTellers ; 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  a  popular  belief  may 
exist* 

The  irregular  flow  of  the  water  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
earlier  and  middle  ages  as  characteristic  of  Siloam,must  of  course 
belong  equally  to  both  fountains ;  except  as  the  rush  of  the  water 
towards  Siloam  would  bo  nowadays  impeded  and  diminished,  by 
the  dam  of  loose  stones  at  the  upper  end  of  the  passage.  The 
earlier  writers  who  speak  of  this  phenomenon,  have  alr^uiy  been 
cited.'  But  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century,  this  remarkable 
circumstance  seems  to  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  over- 
looked by  travellers.  I  have  searched  in  vain  through  all  the 
more  important  writers,  from  Sir  John  Maundeville  down  to  the 
present  day,  without  finding  any  distinct  notice  respecting  it,  de- 
rived from  personal  observation.*  Quaresmius,  who  describes 
most  fully  both  the  fountains,  is  wholly  silent  as  to  any  irreguUuv 
ity  ;  as  are  also  all  the  writers  on  Biblical  Geography  from  Adri- 
chomius  and  Reland  onward  to  the  present  time  ;  except  so  far 
as  they  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome.  Tet  the  popular  belief 
in  this  phenomenon  is  still  firm  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  our  friends  had  often  heard  of  it ;  but  having  themselves 
never  seen  the  irregular  flow,  they  regarded  the  story  as  one  of  the 
many  |)opular  legends  of  the  country. 

We  were  more  fortunate  in  this  respect;  having  been  very  un- 
expectedly witnesses  of  the  phenomenon  in  Question ;  and  we 
arc  thus  enabled  to  rescue  another  ancient  historical  fact  from 
tlie  long  oblivion,  or  rather  discredit,  into  which  it  had  fallen  for 
so  many  centuries.  As  we  were  preparing  to  measure  the  basin 
of  the  upper  fountain  (in  the  afternoon  of  April  30th)  and  ex- 
plore the  {xassage  leading  from  it,  my  companion  was  standing  on 


*  See  aboTY,  pi  283. 
Motiro*8  Sominer  RAmble  in  Sjrie,  L 


*  Sarini,  Morone,  too  TroOoi  and  per- 
hmpe  othera,  tli^tlj  meiitkMi  the  irmgnlar 

RIOD,  200.     Comp  Cotaric  I  tin.  p.  292.     Sow ;  hni  leare  It  narertain  wbetber  tbej 
Saliffnacn  in  A.  IX  1522  deiieiribes  the     ipeak  fhrni  penoaal  kiiowlf<d^  or  merelj 
water  of  Silnah  at  not  onlj  good  to  prerent     (aa  in  lo  manj  oilier  ioetencat)  horn  tr»- 


blindne«i  and  ophthalmia,  but  alio  fir  other  ditional  rvport      Svrma  Peleria,  p.  40Qi 

comnetic  ntes :  **  Porro  aqoa  fontlt   Iptia  Morone  Terra  Saata  Qlaetr  L  p.  2SS.   Von 

etiam  Saraoems  in  prvtio  ett,  adeo  nt  cum  Troilo'a  RuiwheMhr  DrMd.  167Sl  p.  2Sl. 

Datumlttrr  ftrti^ant  in«tar  hircomni,  hnjoa  Naa  mjt  the  water  Sowt  rap^alarlj  ia  tha 

fooiif  locione  fi^torem  mitigaat  tea  depel-  ronntaia  6t  the  Vlrgia ;  hot  irrwalarlj  aad 

lant"    Tom  X.  o   1.  at  difltrMH  horn  la  SUoaa.  YoTMa,  a 

"  See  abore,  pp^  SSI,  836.  SOS. 
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the  lower  step  near  the  water,  with  one  foot  on  the  step  and  the 
other  on  a  loose  stone  lying  in  the  basin.  All  at  once  he  per- 
ceived the  water  coming  into  his  shoe  ;  and  supposing  the  stone 
had  rolled,  he  withdrew  his  foot  to  the  step  ;  which  however  was 
also  now  covered  with  water.  This  instantly  excited  our  curiosity; 
and  we  now  perceived  the  water  rapidly  bubbling  up  from  under 
the  lower  step.  In  less  than  five  minutes  it  had  risen  in  the  basin 
nearly  or  quite  a  foot ;  and  we  could  hear  it  gurgling  off  through 
the  interior  passage.  In  ten  minutes  more  it  had  ceased  to  fiow ; 
and  the  water  in  the  basin  was  again  reduced  to  its  former  level! 
Thrusting  my  staff  in  under  the  lower  step,  whence  the  water  ap- 
peared to  come,  I  found  that  there  was  here  a  large  hollow  space ; 
but  a  further  examination  could  not  be  made  without  removing 
the  steps. 

Meanwhile  a  woman  of  Kefr  Selwftn  came  to  wash  at  the 
fountain.^  She  was  accustomed  to  frequent  the  place  everyday  ; 
and  from  her  we  learned,  that  the  flowing  of  the  water  occurs  at 
irr^ular  intervals ;  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
sometimes  in  summer  once  in  two  or  three  da:ys.  She  said,  she 
had  seen  the  fountain  dry,  and  men  and  flocks,  dependent  upon 
it,  gathered  around  and  suffering  from  thirst ;  when  all  at  once 
the  water  would  begin  to  boil  up  from  under  the  steps,  and  (as 
she  said)  from  the  bottom  in  the  interior  part,  and  flow  off  in  a 
copious  stream. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  irregularity,  the  conmion  people 
say,  that  a  great  dragon  lies  within  the  fountain  ;  when  he  is  a- 
wake,  he  stops  the  water  ;  when  he  sleeps,  it  flows.  An  Arab 
who  was  there,  whom  we  had  seen  at  tlie  bath  in  the  city,  said 
that  the  water  comes  down  from  the  fountain  beneath  the  great 
mosk,  of  which  I  shall  speak  immediately.  But  how,  or  why  ? 
Was  there  perhaps  originally  a  small  and  failing  fountain  here, 
to  which  afterwards  other  waters  were  conducted  from  the  tem- 
ple ?  Some  supposition  of  this  kind  seems  necessary,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  large  excavation  in  this  place.  Is  perhaps  the 
irregular  flow  to  be  explained  by  some  such  connection  with 
waters  from  above,  the  taste  of  which  we  found  on  trial  to  be  the 
same  ?  This  is  a  mystery  which  former  ages  have  not  solved  ; 
and  which  it  must  be  left  to  the  researches  of  future  travellers, 
under  more  favourable  auspices,  fully  to  unfold. 

In  the  account  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  situated  near  the 
Sheep  [gate],  we  are  told  that  "  an  angel  went  down  at  a  cer- 
tain season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water  ; "  and  then 
whosoever  first  stepped  in,  was  made  whole.'  There  seems  to 
have  been  here  no  special  medicinal  virtue  in  the  water  itself;  but 

*  The  women    of   Kefir    Selvrdn   wash  partiea  of  aoldien  washing  their  liuen  at 

clothes  In  like  manner  customarily  at  Si*  this  fountain  and  also  at  Siloam. 

loam.      Some   days   afterwards   i  found  *  John  6,  2-7. 
i.  606,  607 
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only  he  who  firti  stepped  in  after  the  troobling,  was  healecL 
Does  not  this  '^  troubhnff  **  of  the  water  look  like  the  irregular 
flow  of  the  fountain  just  described  ?  And  as  the  Sheep  gate  seems 
to  have  been  situated  not  far  from  the  temple/  and  the  wall  of  the 
ancient  citj  probably  ran  along  this  Tallej  ;  may  not  that  sate 
hare  been  somewhere  in  this  part,  and  this  fountain  of  the  Vir- 

S'n  have  been  Bethesda  ?  the  same  with  the  '^  King's  pool ''  of 
ehemiah  and  the  '  Solomon's  pool '  of  Josephus  ?  I  suggest 
these  questions  as  perhaps  worthy  of  consideration  ;  without 
having  myself  any  definite  conviction  either  way  Apon  the  sub- 
ject.« 

Fowdaxn  under  the  Orand  Mosk.  Not  long  after  our  arrival 
at  Jerusalem,  we  were  informed  by  our  friends,  that  in  conver- 
sation with  intelligent  Mussulmans  they  had  been  told  of  a  liv- 
ing fountain  under  the  Haram  esh-Sherif ;  fix)m  which  a  bath  in 
the  vicinity  was  in  part  supplied.  We  took  up  the  inquiry,  and 
received  similar  information  from  various  quarters.  As  the 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem  one  day  paid  a  visit  to  our  host,  this  fountain 
was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and  he  confirmed 
the  accounts  which  we  had  previously  heard.  On  being  asked 
whether  we  could  visit  it  ;  he  said  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  afford  us  every  facilitv  in  our  researches. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  bath,  (Apnl  28th,)  which  is  situated 
in  a  covered  passage  leading  to  one  of  the  western  entrances 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  mosk.  It  is  called  Hammftm  esh-Shefa, 
*  Bath  of  Healing,'  and  is  apparently  much  used  by  those  fre- 
quenting the  Haram.  We  were  conducted  through  the  bath,  and 
through  several  apartments  and  passages,  to  the  parallel  street 
leading  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the  mosk ;  and  then  up  a 
flight  of  steps  on  the  left  to  a  platform,  or  rather  the  flat  root  of 
a  Tow  building,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
street.  Here,  in  a  low  arched  room,  we  found  two  men  draw- 
ing water  from  a  narrow  and  deep  well,  in  leathern  buckets 
suspended  over  a  pully.  The  depth  of  the  well,  by  careful 
measurement,  proved  to  bo  82|  feet,  or  about  65  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  water  stood  in  it  three  and  a  half  feet 
deep.  The  distance  fmm  the  well  to  the  wall  of  the  area  of  the 
mosk,  I  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet. 

The  elder  of  the  two  men  said  that  he  had  oflen  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well  ;  and  was  willing  to  accompany  us,  if  we 
would  go  down.  The  water  he  said  comes  to  the  well  through  a 
passage  of  mason  work,  four  or  five  feet  high,  from  under  the 

*  Keh.  8,  1.  82.     The  Sheep  f^uU  wm        *  Comp.  tb«iiiii{UrooQ>etaf«of  Liffbi- 

boiit  Dp  bj  the  pricKta,  who  of  coarw  dwelt  foot  in  rog«ni  to  thk  m^fd ;    Opa  IL  p. 

hi  ftixi  around  the  teraplei     It  woold  wmm  6SS.    S—  BOft  OQ  this  nlyMl  la  Vol  UL 

thtrefore  to  hart  beto  dmt  tb«  iH^k.  Stot  V. 
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BdUiTah  or  gmnd  moat  'ThiB  paaeage  is  entered  from  ibe  well 
by  a  doorway ;  and  one  has  to.stopp  a  little  in  paaaing  throng^ 
It  leada  flnt  through  a  room  of  ooneiderable  axe,  aiched,  ud 
aapportod  hy  fourteen  maiUe  oolnmns  with  canitals ;  and  afiei^ 
wittdfl  terminatee  in  a  room  under  the  Sukhrah  aboat  ^ht  or 
ten  Ibet  square,  out  oat  of  the  solid  rock ;  which  is  entered  hw 
another  similar  doorway.  Here  the  water  boils  up  from  the  rock 
in  a  basin  at  the  bottom.  He  knew  of  no  other  passage,  q[)en  or 
oksed,  from  this  room,  nor  from  the  main  passage,  by  which  the 
water  oonld  'flow  off;  bat  said  theie  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
weU,  a  door  closed  up  on  the  other  side,  leading  no  one  knew 
whiUier.  This  water  in  diy  seasons  ceases  to  flow  oat  into  the 
well;  and  thai  they  are  obliged  to  descend  and  brinff  it  oat  from 
the  fountain  by  hand  into  the  well,  in-order  to  sapjSy  the  bath. 
Theieisnoknown  way  of  access  to  the  fountain,  except  byde- 
■nending  into  this  welL*  They  all  dedaied,  that  when  the  keeper 
of  the  bath  takes  pay  of  poor  Muslim  pilgrims  for  bathing,  the 
water  is  miraouloosty  stopped.  We  dimk  of  the  water ;  and 
ftiund  that  it  had  the  same  pecuHar  taste,  which  we  had  remadnd 
in  the  waten  of  Sloam  and  the  foiuntain  of  the  y iinn  in  the  Yat 
ky  below.  We  inquired  whether  this  fountain  hsid  any  oomieo- 
tion  wMi  thoae  in  the  nJIey,  and  weie  told  that  there  was  none ; 
bat  irtms  we  aflerwards  saw  the  same  man  at  the  fountain  of 
the  '^Higin,  he  dedaied  that  there  was  a  connection. — ^The  above 
aoooont  was  aflerwards  confirmed  to  us  by  the  keeper  of  the 
bath. 

Had  we  be^i  prepared  at  the  time  to  descend  into  the  well 
and  expkMO  the  ^Hmtain,  we  should  perhaps  have  met  with  little 
difficulty;  or  at  least  a  small  baikdkiJk  would  hare  ronoTed 
every  obstacle.  But  when  we  repaired  thither  again  three  days 
afterwards  (May  Ist),  with  lights  and  a  stronger  rope  and  puUy, 
they  began  to  think  it  a  matter  of  importance,  and  were  unwilling 
to  kt  us  go  down  without  authority  from  their  superkxs^  We 
theiefore  d^urred  our  purpose  and  letumed  home,  afW  taking 
mors  exact  measurements  than  before,  and  lettingdown  a  l^t 
into  the  vidl,  whidi  continued  to  bum  brightly  quite  to  the  bottom. 
The  bath-keeper  aft^wards  consulted  the  klutawdly  cf  the 
Haiam,  who  said  he  vhmdiM  ask  the  opinion  of  the  ooondl  Bat 
as  this  would  giv«  to  the  matter  a  greater  notoriety  thsn  was 
desuahk;  and  as  the  Mufti  had  already  toU  us,  that  there  woukl 
benoobje^ion  to  oar  descending ;  we  prefoned  msking  theap- 

ic>m«»-    tftxx^ if  it W Mt  iW < 

,  at    ^*      Mt    MKMl4  v«k  ^* 
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plieaiioii  directly  to  hinL  He  was  aooordingly  wmiiad  upon  ;  but 
unfortunately  at  an  unpropitioua  moment,  when  he  wai  tur* 
lounded  hj  seTeral  Muhammedan  doctors  and  othera  ;  and  his 
replj  waa,  that  the  thing  was  not  in  his  hands,  but  if  we  would 
get  permission  and  a  Kaww^  (Janixary)  from  the  flovemori 
there  would  be  no  difficulty.  Had  he  becni  alone,  he  might  per- 
haps have  given  a  difierent  answer.  Perceiving  that  under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  probably  be  unavailing  to  press  the  mat- 
ter further  at  the  moment,  we  thought  it  Mtter  to  wait  and 
apply  at  a  later  period  to  the  KAim  Makl^m,  or  military  gover- 
nor, who  probably  would  have  at  once  granted  our  request  But 
when  we  afterwards  returned  to  the  city  from  ourexcuinionSi  the 
prevalence  of  the  plague  and  other  circumstances  combined  to 
hinder  us  from  making  the  application ;  and  we  wore  reluo* 
tantly  compelled  to  forego  the  further  prosecution  of  thb  inter- 
esting inquiry. 

However  imperfect  or  exaggerated  the  preoeding  aooount  nuiy 
be  in  several  respects,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  c^ubt  as  to  the 
main  fact,  viz.  that  there  was  in  the  heart  of  the  rock|  at  the 
depth  of  some  eighty  feet  underneath  the  Uaram,  an  arUfloial 
fountain  ;  the  water  of  which  has  the  same  essential  character- 
istics as  that  flowing  out  at  the  artificial  excavations  in  the  val- 
ley below.  This  fountain  naturally  reminds  us  of  that  mentioUMl 
by  Tacitus/  and  still  more  strongly  of  the  language  of  Aristisas  ; 
who  in  describing  the  ancient  temple,  informs  us  that  **  the  sup- 
ply of  water  was  unfailing,  inasmuch  as  there  was  an  atiumlant 
natural  fountain  flowing  in  the  interior,  and  reservoirs  of  ailmi-' 
rable  construction  under  ground,  extending  five  stadia  around 
the  temple,  with  pipes  ana  con^luits  unknown  to  all  except  tbnsa 
to  whom  the  service  was  intnist^yl,  by  which  the  wat#r  was 
brought  to  various  parts  of  the  temple  and  sgftin  CfrndticUA  t4l**^ 
This  account  is  alsr>  doubtless  exaggerated^  Yet  all  the  circom' 
stances  taken  t/igether  remler  it  wA  imfirobalile,  that  there  may  \m 
wnme  hi<lden  channel,  \fj  which  tlie  waters  f4  tlie  (rmntMin  lieneath 
the  mosk  are  carrie*!  down  to  the  vall^^y  liel^/w.  Vfftfn  what  quar^ 
ter  they  are  first  brought  int-i  this  excavated  chamtisf .  is  a  ques^ 
lion  which  presents  n^>  l#rss  difficulty.  There  seems  htUe  f^^mm 
to  drHiht  that  the  whok  work  is  artificial ;  arid  we  may  p^rhatis 
reasonably  c/inj^.tnr^,  that  it  nU^^l  in  mnn^  rjifun^niwrn  with  the 
ancient  fonntain  fA  (»\\tf,n  on  the  higher  f^mnti  wait  f4  theeiiy. 
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Later  imret^^atioiH  haTe  howerer  shown,  ihat  no  mch  top- 
poted  oonnectaoD  existo.^ 

FamUaim  q^  Gikam.  The  jdaoe  to  which  Solomoa  was 
Inoi^t  from  Jeraealem  to  be  anointed,  was  called  Gihon ;  bat 
the  direction  of  it  frtnn  the  city  is  not  specified.'  At  a  later 
period  we  are  told  of  king  Hezekiah,  that  he  '^  stopped  the  npper 
water-cooTK  [or  npper  ont-flow  of  the  wateis]  rf  Gihon,  and 
brongfat  it  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  citj  of  David."*  It  is 
sud  too  that  '^  he  took  counsel  with  his  princes  and  his  mi^ty 
men  to  stop  the  waten  of  the  fountains  which  were  without  the 
city ; — and  there  was  gathered  much  people  together,  who  stop- 
ped all  the  fountains  and  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst 
of  the  land,  saying,  why  should  the  kings  of  Assyria  come,  and 
find  much  water  ?"^  The  Son  of  Sirach  also  informs  us,  that 
**  Hezekiah  strengthened  his  city,  and  brought  in  water  into  the 
midst  of  it ;  he  du^  with  iron  into  the  rock  and  built  fountains 
for  the  waters.''*  Josephus  mentions  also  the  fountain  of  Gihon«* 
From  all  these  passages  I  am  unable  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion,  than  that  there  existed  anciently  a  fountain  Gihon 
on  the  west  of  the  city,  which  was  '^  stopped  **  or  covered  over  by 
Hezekiah,  and  its  waters  brought  down  by  subtermnean  chan- 
nels into  tfa«  city.  Before  that  time  it  would  naturally  have 
fiowed  down  through  the  valley  of  Gihon  or  Hinnom  ;  and  pro- 
bably it  formed  t&  *^  brook "  which  was  stopped  at  the  same 
time. 

The  fountain  may  have  been  stopped  and  its  waters  thus 
secured  very  easily,  by  digging  deep  and  erecting  over  it  one  or 
more  vaulted  subterranean  chambers.  Something  of  the  very 
same  kind  is  still  seen  at  the  fountain  near  Solomon's  pools 
beyond  Bethlehem ;  where  the  water  rises  in  subterranean 
chambers,  to  wliich  there  is  no  access  except  down  a  narrow 
shaft  like  a  well/  In  this  way  the  waters  of  Gihon  would  be 
withdrawn  from  the  enemy,  and  preserved  to  the  city  ;  in  which 
they  would  seem  to  have  been  distributed  among  various 
reservoirs  and  fountains.  The  present  pool  of  Hezekiah  was 
probably  one  ;  and  the  fountain  under  the  temple  (if  one  exists) 
may  have  been  another.  Josephus  also  speaks  of  an  aqueduct 
apparently,  which  conveyed  water  to  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  and 
of  one  connected  with  Herod's  palace  on  Zion  ;'  both  of  which 
would  naturally  have  come  from  Gihon  or  its  reservoir. 

*  See  Woloott  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1S48,  pp.  tionswere  taken  hj  the  Mnhammedans  on 
24-28.  Tobler  Denkbliitter,  eto.  p.  78  sq .  the  first  approach  of  the  crusaders  to  Jem- 
For  Dr  Barck/s  examination  see  Vol  III.     salem ;  Will.  Tyr.  8.  7. 

Sect.  V.  •  Sirac.  48,  17.  [19.]  Cod.  Alex. 

*  1  Kings  1,  88.  88.  •  Joseph.  Antiq.  7.  14.  6. 

*  2  Chron.  82,  80.     Ck)mp.  also  88, 14.  ^  See  under  date  of  May  8th. 

*  2  Chron.  82,  8.  4.    Similar  precau-  "  Joseph.  B.  J.  6.  7.  8.  ib.  2.  17.  9. 
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All  these  circamstances,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Beem  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt,  that  an  open  fountain  did 
anciently  thus  exist  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  pool 
on  the  west  of  the  city  ;  the  waters  of  which  may  still  oontmue 
to  flow  by  subterranean  channels  down  to  the  ancient  temple, 
and  perhaps  to  Siloam.  This  fountain  of  course  was  Qihon.* 
But  to  arrive  at  entire  certainty  upon  the  subject,  extensive 
excavations  in  this  part  would  probably  be  necessary ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  day  is  not  &r  distant,  when  these  may  be  set 
on  foot  without  hindrance. 

The  Dragon  fountain  mentioned  by  Nehemiah,  was  over- 
against  the  Valley  ^te  ;  and  there  seems  therefore  good  reason 
to  suppose,  that  this  was  only  another  name  for  the  fountain  of 
Oihon.* 

Ths  Aqueduct.  The  course  of  the  aqueduct  which  brings 
water  from  Solomon's  pools  to  the  great  mosk,  has  already  been 
described,  from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  valley  of  EUnnom 
and  winds  around  the  sides  of  Zion.*  We  did  not  ourselves  see 
its  termination  in  the  area  of  the  mosk ;  but  the  unanimous 
testimony  both  of  Muhammedans  and  Christians  leaves  no  doubt 
upon  this  point.  It  enters  the  Haram  across  the  mound  already 
described.*  In  passing  along  the  road  to  Bethlehem,  the  aque- 
duct is  seen  from  the  plain  of  Bephaim  on  the  left  ;  and  again 
ou  approaching  Bethlehem,  on  'the  low  ridge  between  Wady 
Ahmed  at  the  right  and  the  head  of  another  Wady  at  the  left. 
Here  water  was  running  in  it.  It  winds  eastwards  around  the 
hill  on  which  Bethlehem  stands ;  and  on  the  southern  side, 
beyond  the  town,  lies  at  some  depth  below  the  surface.  Here  is 
a  well,  or  rather  reservoir,  through  which  it  flows ;  whence  the 
water  is  drawn  up  with  buckets.  The  channel  is  usually 
conducted  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  has  an  appear- 
ance of  antiquity.  For  some  distance  from  the  pools  it  is  laid 
with  earthen  pipes  enclosed  and  covered  with  stones ;  but  after- 
wards, apparently,  it  consists  merely  of  stones  laid  in  cement, 
forming  a  small  channel  of  perhaps  a  foot  in  breadth  and  depth. 

'  For   a  ftimilmr  ntw,   sm  Cromo   in  ifaintt  Um  oxprMi  laag««g«  of  t  Ckroa. 

Ench  And  Gnibrr*!  Enc/cL  art.  Jerumlem^  sS,  SO ;   lupportwi  aa  H  la  br  ▼•.  8.  4.  of 

!>.  288.     In  thin  waj  the  connection  be-  tbo  tame  eliaptef,  and  hj  Sirae.  48,  17. 

t ween  GUson  and  Siloam,  whkh  tome  hara  119.]     Nor  is  the  ampraMJoa  ^  4mm  to 

aanmed,  maj  ttill  be  true;  tee  Gcaenioa  (tibon"  in  1  Klag*  1,  88  iDoootiitoat  with 

Ln.  Ileb.  art.  rt^O.  Qnareamioa  II.  p.  the  view  in  the  text;   fbr  la  paaiiaf  fVom 

388.— Othem   bare  remuded  Gibon  and  ^loo  to  Qibon  on  the  wart,  thara  ia  ftrrt  a 

Siloam  ae  identical ;  on  the  ground  that  in  •om^what  iteep  deaoeat.  and  thao  a  gradoal 

1  Kingt  1. 83.  88.  the  Tarnnm  of  Jonathan  Hee ;  and  this  deecmit  waa  probahfy  in  an- 

fuhetitntee  Siloam  for  Gibon.     But  aa  Uiii  ci«o»  »««••  **"  "»«•  marked. 

Targvm  b  held  to  be  not  older  than  the  '  Nehem.  J,  18.     Sea  p.  880,  ahova. 

clo^  of  the  second  century  after  Cbrift,  *  Saa  aboTa,  p.  8«5. 

when  the  correct  tradition  wae  probably  *  ^**  abora,  p.  867. 
luei,  this  circtmutaaoa  can  waigh   littla 
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Of  course,  being  thus  exposed,  it  could  never  benefit  the  city  in 
a  time  of  si^. 

That  the  aqueduct  is  ancient,  is  also  probable  from  the 
character  and  enormous  size  of  the  pools  themselves,  which  could 
not  well  have  been  erected  on  such  a  scale  for  any  purpose, 
except  to  aid  in  ftimishing  the  ordinary  supply  of  water  for  the 
Holy  City.  They  may  indeed  have  served  also  to  irrigate 
gardens  in  the  valley  below ;  but  this  could  hardly  have  been 
their  main  object.  Tet  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the 
Scriptures.  Later  Jewish  writers,  however,  as  cited  in  the 
Talmud,  speak  often  of  the  manner  in  which  the  temple  was 
supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  fountain  of  Etam, 
which  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  city  on  the  way  to  Hebron.' 
This  notice  could  not  well  have  been  an  invention  of  their  own  ; 
corresponding  as  it  does  to  the  mention  of  an  Etam  by  Josephus, 
not  far  fix)m  Jerusalem,  which  Solomon  is  said  to  have  adorned 
with  gardens  and  streams  of  water.*  Those  writers  doubtless 
refer  to  an  aqueduct  which  of  old,  as  at  the  present  day, 
connected  those  ancient  reservoirs  with  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

This  aqueduct  seems  not  to  be  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
pilgrims  of  the  earlier  centuries,  nor  by  the  writers  of  the  times 
of  the  crusades.'  The  first  direct  though  imperfect  allusion  to 
it,  which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  is  in  the  Itineraries  of  William 
of  Baldensel  and  Ludolph  do'  Suchem  (A.  D.  1336-50),  who 
speak  of  the  cisteriis  of  Jerusalem  as  being  filled  with  water 
brought  under  ground  from  Hebron,  which  however  could  be 
seen  along  the  way.  A  similar  allusion  occurs  in  Gumpenberg's 
Journal  A.  D.  1449.  A  fuller  notice  is  given  by  F.  Fabri  in 
1483  ;  but  Cotovicus  a  century  later  (A.  D.  1598),  is  apparently 
the  first  to  make  known  both  the  pools  and  aqueduct  with 
tolerable  exactness.*  Since  that  time  the  pools  have  been  often 
described  ;  while  the  aqueduct  has  usually  been  passed  over  with 
a  slight  notice.' 

'  See  Lightfoot  Deacr.  Templi  Hieros.  c.  in  going  fVom  the  gate  of  David  down  the 

23|  0pp.  L  p.  612.     Ejaad.  Disq.  chorogr.  valley,  with  Mount  Zion  on  the  Icfl,  there 

Joanni  praemiBsa  c.  v.  §  6.  0pp.  II.  p.  589.  was  a  stone  hridge  crossing  the  valley  on 

— In  2  Chr.  11,  6  **  Bethlehem  and  Etam  arches.     This  answers  to  tlie  aqueduct, 

and  Tekoa "  are  placed  together.     Comp.  which   here    crosses    on    nine   very  low 

Reland  PaUest.  p.  804,  658,  AitanL—Jo-  arches. 

aephus  also  relates,  that  Pilate  expended         *  See  L.  de  Such.  Itin.  p.  74.  Reissb. 

the  sacred  treasures  in  bringing  water  to  des  h.   Landes,  Ed.  2.  pp.  843,  461,  283. 

the  city  from  the  distance  of  400  stadia ;  Cotovici    Itin.    pp.    241-243.      Zuallart^ 

B.  J.  2.  9.  4.  twelve  years  earlier,  seems  to  speak  only 

•  Antiq.  8.  7.  3.  from  report ;  Viagg.  p.  235. 

*  Perhaps  a  trace  of  it  may  be  found         *  Comp.  the  art  Jerusalem  by  Crome. 
in  the  remark  of  Adamnanus  (1.  17),  that  p.  280,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  EncycL 
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X.  CSMETERIK8,  TOMBS,  BTO. 

The  four  Chrifltian  cemeteries  upon  Mount  Zion  have  alreadj 
been  described  ;'  as  also  the  three  borial  places  of  the  Huham- 
medans  ;  one  along  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city  next  the  Haram 
esh-Sherlf ;  another  on  the  west  near  the  upper  pool ;  and  the 
third  over  the  gprotto  of  Jeremiah  on  the  north."  The  present 
cemetery  of  the  Jews  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  monnt  of 
Olives,  near  the  foot,  just  above  the  tomos  of  Absalom  and 
Zacharias.  Here,  overagainst  their  ancient  temple,  many  wan- 
derers of  that  remarkable  people  have  come  to  minsle  their  bones 
with  those  of  their  fathers  ;  awaiting  the  great  day  foretold  as  they 
suppose  by  their  prophets,  when  the  Lord  shall  stand  upon  the 
mount  of  Olives,  and  the  mountain  shall  cleave  asunder,  and 
the  dc^  of  Israel  shall  rise  from  beneath  it,  and  all  nations  be 
judged  in  the  valley,  and  Israel  be  avenged."  The  slope  of  the 
mountain  is  here  thickly  covered  with  their  graves,  each  decked 
simply  with  a  stone  laid  flat  upon  it ;  on  which  is  usually  a 
Hebrew  inscription. 

Sepulchral  Monuments.  Under  this  term  I  here  include 
onlv  the  four  tombs  or  monumental  sepulchres  situated  in  the 
valley  of  Jchoshnpliat,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kidron,  and  on- 
posite  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  area  of  the  ffrand  mosk. 
These  are  commonly  described  as  the  tombs  of  Jehoshapliat, 
Absalom,  St.  James,  and  Zacliarias.  This  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  usual  order  of  the  names,  beginning  from  the  north ;  but 
the  tradition  of  the  monks,  as  well  as  tl^  judgment  of  travel- 
lers, has  varied  much  at  difierent  times ;  so  that  these  names 
have  been  frequently  applied  to  the  tombs  in  a  difierent  and 
very  uncertain  order.*  1  hose  of  Absalom  and  2iacharias,  here 
so  called,  are  real  monuments  of  rock ;  the  other  two  are  only 
excavated  tombs  with  ornamented  portals. 

These  tombs  are  situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley 
of  Jeliosliaphat,  where  a  shelf  or  ledge  of  rock  extends  down 
from  the  east,  and  terminates  in  an  almost  perpendicular  fitce 
just  over  the  lied  of  the  Kidron.  The  tomb  of  Zacliarias  on  the 
south,  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  person  '^  slain  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar,"'  lies  directly  beneath  the  southeast  cor- 

*  Sm  ftboT«,  p|x  239-231.  IMao  of  J«niMl«n,  1SS6.     CotoriciM  giTM 

*  S««  ftbore,  pp.  232,  254,  289.  11m  mim  oH«r  in  bit  tost,  thoogh  UMr* 
"  Zcch.   14,  S-U.     Joel  8,  [4,1  2.  12.     b  an  •rror  in  hia  cnfmTtQg;  pi  294  tq. 

14.  2a     IJghtfoot  CnU  chor.  MatUuBo    ProkMch  on  Um  oUmt  hand  appUta  1 


pntm.  c.  40.  <)pp.  11.  pi  201.  namaa  of  Jaboahaphat   and  Zaebariaa  to 

*  Um  order  in  the  tost  is  that  giren  hj  thorn  abora    eallad    Zaebariaa    and    St 

Qaarefflnta*.  II.  p.  249  iq.   and  alto  by  Jamet ;  Raifw,  pi    70.    Coap.  Sebnbait'f 

Van  l-IgmofMl  and   llejman  and  hy  Po-  Reitr,  II.  p.  524,  nota. 

ooclce,  a  c^ntnry  later.    The  tnme  appear*  *  Bfatth.  23,  85.     Lnba  II,  51. 
on   mana»tifl    onthority    in   Catberwood't 
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ner  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  is  wholly  hewn  ont 
from  the  rocky  ledge  ahove  mentionecL  It  is  a  square  hlock, 
about  twenty  feet  on  each  side ;  the  rock  having  been  cut  away 
around  it  so  as  to  form  a  square  niche  or  area,  in  which  it  stands 
isolated,  leaving  a  broad  passage  all  around  it.  The  body  of  the 
tomb  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  apparently 
solid ;  at  least  no  chamber  or  entrance  is  known.  The  sides  are 
decorated  each  with  two  half  colunms  and  two  quarter  columns ; 
the  latter  adjacent  to  square  pilasters  at  the  comers,  and  all 
having  capitids  of  the  Ionic  order.  Around  the  cornice  is  an  or- 
nament of  acanthus  leaves,  about  three  feet  high ;  and  above 
this  the  top  is  formed  by  an  obtuse  pyramid  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height.  The  whole  monument  has  thus  an  elevation  of 
about  thirty  feet ;  and,  with  all  its  ornaments,  is  wholly  cut  out 
from  the  solid  rock.^ 

Just  north  of  this  is  the  excavated  cavern  into  which  the 
apostle  James  is  said  to  have  rotired,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  ;*  but  which 
in  common  parlance  bears  the  name  of  his  sepulchre.  The  en- 
trance is  by  an  open  portal  with  two  Doric  columns  and  two 
side  columns  fronting  towards  the  west,  and  situated  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  above  the  ground  in  the  same  ledge  of  rock.  The  cav- 
ern is  said  to  be  fifteen  feet  high  and  ten  broad,  and  to  extend 
back  some  fifty  feet.  There  is  another  entrance  to  it  fix)m  the 
niche  around  the  adjacent  tomb  of  Zacharias.' 

The  tomb  of  Absalom  is  close  by  the  lower  bridge  over  the 
Kidron  ;  and  is  a  square  isolated  block  hewn  out  from  the  rocky 
ledge,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Zacharias,  leaving  a  like 
area  or  niche  around  it.  The  body  of  this  tomb  is  about 
twenty-four  feet  square ;  and  is  omaracnted  on  eacli  side  with 
two  half  columns  and  two  quarter  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
with  pilasters  at  the  comers,  like  the  foi-mer  tomb.  The  arclii- 
trave  exhibits  triglyphs  and  Doric  ornaments.  The  elevation  is 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  to  the  top  of  tlie  architrave,  and 
thus  far  it  is  wholly  cut  from  the  rock.  But  the  adjacent  rock 
is  here  not  so  high  as  at  the  tomb  of  Zacliarias ;  and  therefore 
the  upper  part  of  this  tomb  has  been  carried  up  with  mason 
work  of  large  stones.  This  consists  first  of  two  square  layers  ; 
of  which  the  upper  one  is  smaller  than  the  lower ;  and  then  a 
small  dome  or  cupola  mns  up  into  a  low  spire,  which  spreads  a 
little  at  the  top  like  an  opening  flower.  This  mason  work  is 
perhaps  twenty  feet  high ;  giving  to  the  whole  an  elevation  of 

'  Prokeicb  describes  this  tomb  under  '     *  Quarcsmius  Elacid.  TerrsB  SanoLe,  II. 

tbe  name  of  Jebosbapbat :  see  his  Reise,  p.  268. 

p.  70.     Comp.  also  Turner's  Tour  in  the  ■  Turner,  1.  c.  p.  252.     Prokesch,  L  o. 

Levant,  IL  p.  251.    See  Tobler's  Golgotha,  p.  70.     Tobler  1.  c.  p.  295. 
p.  289. 
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about  tottj  feet  Thefek  a  mimJI  ezcaTated  dtfunber  in  the 
body  cf  Uae  lomb ;  into  which  a  hole  had  alraady  bean  bitdren 
thnmgli  one  of  the  ades,  eefvral  oentniiee  aga* 

Behind  this  tomb,  at  the  northeatt  corner  of  ita  niche,  ii  the 
portal  cf  the  excavated  eepolchfe  of  Jehodiaphat^  It  ii  in  the 
perpendicokr  fiioe  cf  the  niche ;  and  ii  of  comae  a  ktar  work 
than  the  tomb  befere  it  The  portal  ii  enrmoonted  bj  ^  fiiM 
pediment  Rating  (I  think)  on  square  pOaalera.  The  tomb  itadf 
m  whoUj  inbtenanean.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  waste  woids  here,  to  show  that  these 
tombs  neTer  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  peraons  whose  names 
thej  boar.  The  styk  of  architecture  and  embellishment  would 
seem  to  indicate,  that  they  are  cf  a  later  period  than  most  of 
the  other  countlm  sepulchres  round  about  the  city  ;  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  destitute  of  architectural  ornament  Tet 
the  foreign  ecdestastics  who  crowded  to  Jerusalem  in  the.fourth 
century,  found  these  uMmuments  here  ;  and  of  course,  it  becamo 
an  object  to  refer  them  to  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scripturei. 
Tet  from  that  day  to  this,  tradition  seems  nerer  to  hare  bec<Hno 
fully  settled,  as  to  the  indiriduals  whose  names  they  should  bear. 
The  /lia.  HieroM,  in  A.  D.  333  speaks  of  the  two  monolithic 
monuments  as  the  tombs  of  Isaiah  and  Heaekiah.'  Adamna- 
nus,  about  A.  D«  697,  mentions  only  one  of  these,  and  calls  it 
the  lomb  of  Jehoehaphat ;  near  to  which  were  the  two  excarated 
sepulchres  of  Simeon  the  Just  and  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary.^ 
The  historians  of  the  crusades  appear  not  to  have  noticed  these 
tombs.  The  first  mention  of  a  tomb  of  Absalom,  is  by  Benja- 
min of  Tudcla,  who  gires  to  the  other  the  name  of  king  Us- 
siah  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  the  accounts  of 
travellers  have  been  varying  and  inconnistent' 

The  intermingling  of  the  Greek  orders,  and  a  spice  of  the 
massive  Egyptian  taste,  which  are  visible  in  these  monuments, 
serve  also  to  show,  that  they  belong  to  a  late  period  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  art ;  and  especially  to  that  style  of  mingled  Greek 
and  Egyptian,  which  prevailed  in  the  oriental  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  chief  seat  of  this  style  was  perhaps  at  Pe- 
tra ;  where  it  still  appears  in  much  of  its  pristine  character,  in 

>  Sm  Prokevh,  1  c  p.  70.    Tobler  L  e.  "  Itin.  HSmn  td.  WmhL  p.  ftSS. 

f.   1S8  aq.     The   bo|«   b  inratkm«d   bj  *  AdamiiAniif  1.  14. 

QoarMmiuA,  11.  p.  249.— ChatemabriaiMra  *  IWqj.  dk  Tnd.  p.  71.     Mariimt  Saim- 

dttcfiption  of  thU  momnneot  •xhibits  a  tot  ^iMkt  oc^j  of  Um  tonb  of  J^ketk^ 

ipedmen  of  hb  atiud   inAceoraej.     Ao-  phat;    8.    14.  9.    Lod.   d«  SodMm   %a4 

eofding  to  htm  then  mt%  lis  cohunas  oo  Br«jdcnb«ch  aaaM  obIt  UmiI  of  AbaakHB, 

Mch  ftidr,  all  of  the  I>oric  order;   whib  etc     Sm  L  d«  Sorh.  IiIb.  p.  S4.  Rabriv 

the  top,  he  mji,  b  bail!  op  in  the  fenn  of  dee  h.  Laadei»  pfk  S4S|  1 IX     Mmwdtvflb 

Itio.  a  p.  77.  mentiooe  the  tonb  of  J( '     '     ' 


trUngttler  pjremid.     Itio.  XL  p.  77.     BMntiooe  the  tonb  of  Ji 
Pw.  1887.  further  eoath  lbo«  of   Si.   Ji 

*  Tobler  1.  c.  p.  304  iq.  ZecfaviM ;  p.  98.  LoimI.  1889 
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the  yeiy  remarkable  excayatioiiB  of  Wady  Mtlsa.  YHien  we 
Tiflited  that  place  some  weeks  afterwards,  we  were  much  struck 
at  finding  there  several  isolated  monuments,  the  counterparts  of 
the  monolithic  tombs  in  the  vallej  of  Jehoshaphat^  The  archi- 
tectural remains  of  Petia  are  not  held,  I  believe,  to  be  in  general 
older  than  the  Christian  era ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Jewish  monuments  in  question,  are  of  an  earlier  date. 
Indeed,  if  thej  existed  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
they  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  times  of  the  Herods ;  who 
themselves  were  of  IdumsBan  descent,  and  maintained  an  inter- 
course between  Petra  and  Jerusalem."  In  that  age  too,  as  we 
know,  other  foreigners  of  rank  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and  erected 
for  themselves  mansions  and  sepulchrea*  It  would  not  therefore 
be  difficult  to  account  in  this  way,  for  the  resemblance  between 
these  monuments  and  those  of  Petra. 

Or,  if  the  entire  silence  of  Josephus  and  other  cotemporary 
writers  as  to  these  tombs  be  regarded  as  an  objection  to  this  hy- 
pothesis, why  may  they  not  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Adrian  ?  This  emperor  appears  to  have  been  a  patron  of  Petra; 
he  also  built  up  tJerusalem ;  and  both  these  cities  were  called 
after  Us  name.^  It  would  therefore  not  be  unnatural,  that  this 
period  should  be  marked  in  both  places  by  monuments  possess- 
ing a  similar  architectural  character. 

SspULOHRSS.  The  numerous  sepulchres  which  skirt  the 'val- 
leys on  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  Jerusalem,  exhibit  for  the 
most  part  one  general  mode  of  construction.  A  doorway  in  the 
perpendicular  ^e  of  the  rock,  usually  small  and  without  orna- 
ment, leads  to  one  or  more  small  chambers  excavated  from  the 
rock,  and  commonly  upon  the  same  level  with  the  door.  Very 
rarely  are  the  chambers  lower  than  the  doors.  The  walls  in 
general  are  plainly  hewn ;  and  there  are  occasionally,  though 
not  always,  niches  or  resting  places  for  the  dead  bodies.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  a  perpendicular  face  for  the  doorway,  advantage 
was  sometimes  taken  of  a  former  quarry ;  or  an  angle  was  cut  in 
the  rock  with  a  tomb  in  each  face ;  or  a  square  niche  or  area  was 
hewn  out  in  a  ledge,  and  then  tombs  excavated  in  all  three  of 
its  sides.  All  these  expedients  are  seen  particularly  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  near  the  tombs 
of  the  Judges.     Many  of  the  doorways  and  fronts  of  the  tombs 

'  See  oar  approach  to  Wady  MQiaonder  to  marry  Ilerodias;  Joseph.  Ant  18.  5.  1. 

May  Sltt.     Al«o  Burckhardt's  Traveb  in  Comp.  B.  J.  I.  6.  2. 

Syria,  etc.  p.  422.     Of  theae  monuments  *  Joseph.  Ant  20.  4.  3.   B.  J.  5.  6.  1. 

Laborde  has  given  no  aoconut  whatever.  ib.  6.  6.  8,  4. 

*  Herod  the  Tetraroh  married  the  daugh-  *  Coins  of  Petra  are   found  with   the 

ter  of  Aretas,    king  of  Arabia   Petnea  ;  inscription :    AHpiatni   Tlrrpa   fHfiTf>owo\is» 

but  he  afterwards  repudiated  her  in  order  Eckhcl  Doctr.  Numor.  vet  Tom.  II.  p.  503. 
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•loD^  this  ToUcY  are  now  broken  awaj,  leaiing  the  whole  of  the 
interior  ezpoeed. 

Of  this  multitude  of  sepnlchreSy  those  on  the  south  of  the 
TsUej  of  Hinnom  seem  to  be  in  general  the  best  preserved ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  tombs  of  the  Judges  and  Kings,  which  will 
be  described  neparatelj.  On  the  north  ride  of  the  Tdlej  of  Hin- 
nom, alon^  Mount  Zion,  there  are^  I  think,  no  sepulchres ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tallej  of  Jehosha- 
phaty  so  far  as  the  ancient  city  extended  along  it  Nor  do  thej 
appear  anywhere  in  the  latter  Talley,  below  Uie  junction  of  tra 
Tallej  of  HinnonL 

Tombs  south  of  Hinnom.  These  I  virited  in  company  with 
Messrs  Smith,  Whiting,  and  Nicolayson,  on  the  3a  of  May. 
Two  Jews  were  with  us ;  one  of  whom,  called  Hillel,  had  been  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  had  published  a  book  full  of  extravagant 
descriptions  of  Jerusalem.  He  professed  to  have  discovered 
several  Hebrew  inscriptions  among  the  tombs,  and  undertook  to 
lead  us  to  them.  Wo  went  first  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  the 
viUa  of  Caiphas,  so  called ;  and  then  descending  northwards,  and 
somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  path  which  passes  down  from  Zion 
and  crosses  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  we  came  among  the  tombs. 
Here,  the  side  of  the  hill,  as  it  rises  from  the  valley,  is  for  the 
most  part  |)crpcndicular  rock,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high, 
with  other  rocky  ledges  higher  up ;  and  the  fietce  of  the  hill  is  lull 
of  sepulchres  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley.  One  of  the 
first  tomlw  we  came  to,  had  on  the  side  of  the  entrance  a  long 
Hebrew  inscription,  well  cut,  in  the  ordinary  modem  character ; 
but  so  defaced  by  time  that  only  a  few  separate  words  could  bo 
made  out.     We  could  be  certain  only  of  the  following : 


OI'^D 

rwB 

The  next  word  contained  the  letter  Sin  (w),  from  which  our  com- 
panion Hillel  was  greatly  inclined  to  make  out  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon. We  regretted  much  that  the  date  had  become  so  hope- 
lesriy  obliterated.  The  existence  and  state  of  this  inscription, 
and  the  form  of  the  character,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Jews  must 
have  buried  here  during  the  middle  ages.  Indeed,  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  seems  to  allude  to  these  sepulchres,  when  he  speaks  of 
Jewish  cemeteries  on  the  same  side  of  the  city  as  Blount  Zion  ; 
among  which,  he  says,  there  were  tombs  with  the  date  inscribed.' 
Our  guide  now  took  us  to  another  tomb  near  by,  where  he 


'  BeiO*  of  TuH.  p.  72.     I  prrvamn  IHa     1 79.     He  appcan  to  h^r%  \ 
bmarif^km  in  the  t^st  !•  the  name  whirh     more  of  iC  tLka  v«  oovJd. 
Seboh  profeepee  to  hsTt  copied  ;   Keite,  p. 
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said  there  were  inscriptions  inside  in  large  Hebrew  characters. 
But  what  he  had  taken  for  Hebrew  letters,  proved  to  be  only 
fortuitous  scratches  or  marks  in  the  rock.  A  Uttle  further  down, 
we  came  upon  a  tomb  with  a  Greek  inscription  over  the  entrance, 
to  which  a  cross  was  prefixed : 

t  THC  AriAC 

ClOJN 

Not  hx  off  was  another  with  the  same  letters  and  cross,  l)ut  much 
de&ced.  Close  by  the  former  was  also  a  tomb  with  a  Greek  in- 
scription of  some  length,  now  illegible ;  and  in  this  quarter  were 
two  or  three  others,  apparently  in  the  same  language,  but  too 
much  obliterated  to  be  made  out.^  The  inscription  in  Phenician 
characters  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke,  we  did  not  see.* 

Following  down  the  side  of  the  valley,  and  passing  sepulchres 
and  caverns  without  number,  we  came  to  the  place  shown  as  the 
Aceldama  or  Field  of  Blood.'  The  tradition  which  fixes  it  upon 
this  spot,  reaches  back  to  the  age  of  Jerome ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
by  almost  every  visitor  of  the  Holy  City  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day.^  The  field  or  plat  is  not  now  marked  by  any 
lx)undary  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  hill-side ;  and  the 
former  chamel  house,  now  a  ruin,  is  all  that  remains  to  point  out 
the  site.  It  is  a  long  massive  building  of  stone,  erected  in  front 
apparently  of  a  natural  cave;  with  a  roof  arched  the  whole  length, 
and  the  walls  sunk  deep  below  the  ground  outside,  forming  a 
deep  pit  or  cellar  within.  An  opening  at  each  end  enabled  us 
to  look  in ;  but  the  bottom  was  empty  and  dry,  except  a  few 
bones  much  decayed. 

This  plat  of  groimd,  originally  bought  "  to  bury  strangers  in," 
seems  to  have  been  early  set  apart  by  the  Latins  and  even  by  the 
crusaders  themselves,  as  a  place  for  the  burial  of  pilgrims.'  Sir 
J.  Maundeville  in  the  fourteenth  century  says,  that  "in  tliat 
Feld  ben  manye  Tombes  of  Cristeno  Men;  for  there  ben  manye 
Pilgrymes  graven."  He  is  also  the  first  to  mention  the  chamel 
house,  which  then  belonged  to  the  hospital  of  St.  John.*  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Quaresmius  describes  it  as 
belonging  to  the  Armenians ;  who  sold  the  right  of  interment 
here  at  a  high  price.'     In  Maundrell's  day  dead  bodies  were  still 

^  These   are   apparently  the  same   of  dition,  or  an  error  in  transcription,  cannot 

which  Scholz  has  professedly  given  copies;  now    be  detennined. — See   also   Antonin. 

Reise,  pp.  179,  180.  Mart  26.     Adamnauus  1.  20.     Edrisi  ed. 

•  Clarke's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Jaub.  p.  846.    Will.  Tyr.  8.  2.   Brocardus, 
4to.  p.  665.  c.  8.  Lud.  de  Sachem,  p.  84.  Reissb.  pp. 

■  Matth.  27,  7.  8.   AcU  1,  19.  847,  848. 

*  Onomast  art.  Aeheldamach.     Euse-         *  Jac.  de  Vitr.  Hist.  Hieroa  64. 

bins  places  it  on  the  north  of  the  city;  •  Travels,  pp.  98, 94.  Lond.  1889.     Lnd. 

Jerome  on  the  Mouth,     Whether  this  dis-  de  Sach.  pp.  84,  85.   Reissb.  pp.  846,  847. 

orepancy  arises  from  a  change  in  the  tra>  ^  Elucid.  II.  p.  285. 
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depcMited  in  it ;  ud  Korte  ivlatet.  Uiai  bk  hk  tiine  it  wi 
wmml  boriftl  pbce  of  pOgriiiML*  Dr  Clarke  repeats  tlie 
■lory  in  the  beginning  of  this  oentnrj ;  bat  at  preeent  it  has  the 
appearance  of  haring  been  for  a  much  longer  time  abandoned.* 
ThB  sofl  of  this  spot  was  longbefiered  to  haTs  the  power  of  oon- 
suning  dead  bodies  in  the  space  of  twenty-fimr  hotua.  On  this 
aeooont  shiploads  of  it  are  said  to  haTs  been  carried  away  in  A. 
D.  1218,  in  order  to  coTer  over  the  fiunoos  Campo  Santo  in 
nsa.'    Ten  years  before  our  Tisit,  I  had  listened  to  the  samo 

n within  the  walls  of  that  remarkaUe  cemetery, 
ot  frr  from  this  place,  lower  down  the  hiD,  we  came  to  a 
tomb  which  had  once  been  painted  in  the  interior.  Traces  of 
tha  painting  still  remain  upon  the  ceiling  and  walls ;  bat  they 
eonsist  chieflr  of  glories  around  the  heads  of  Greek  saints,  witln 
out  Talne  either  in  a  historical  or  archseokgical  respect  I  sap- 
pose  this  to  be  the  tomb  usually  shown  by  the  monks,  as  the 
place  where  the  apostles  hid  themselTes  afler  the  arrest  of  Jesosi* 
Btin  more  to  the  east,  and  not  iar  from  the  comer  of  the  hill  near 
Urn  Talley  of  Jehoehaphat,  we  entered  a  sepulchre  which  was 
said  to  have  been  recently  opened.  The  entrance  was  low  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  an  upright  doorway  with  a  descent 
to  it  by  steps.  It  led  into  an  ante-room  excarated  in  the  rock, 
baring  an  arched  ceiling  or  dome,  with  doorways  in  the  three 
sides,  opening  into  five  or  six  side  chambers.  In  these  are  seen 
low  sarcopliagi,  or  rather  hollow  couches,  left  in  the  same  rock 
along  the  sides  ;  in  which  were  still  many  bones  and  skulls,  the 
relics  of  their  former  tenants. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  these  sepulchres,  as  well  as  of 
most  of  those  around  Jerusalem,  that  they  exhibit  little  which 
is  remarkable,  except  their  number.  In  none  of  them,  sare  in 
the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  hare  regular  sarcopha^  erer  been 
found,  either  plain  or  sculptured.  The  manner  m  which  the 
work  is  executed,  exhibits  for  the  most  part  any  thing  but  skill ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  monuments  in  the  ndley  of  Jeho- 
diaphat  and  the  tombs  of  the  Kines,  there  is  nothing  which  can 
be  compared,  either  with  the  architectural  decorations  of  the 
sepulchres  at  Petra,  or  with  the  interior  magnificence  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  tombs.' 

Tombs  of  the  Judges.  Passing  now  from  the  ralley  of  Hin- 
nom  to  the  very  head  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  we  find  there 

*  M Madrrlft  JoarwMr,  Apr.  Sth.     Kor-        *  R«niMr*i  PdbUt  EdiL  S.  Pk  f m    P»- 
%mm  R«i«,  p.  Ua    Sm  too  Pocockt  IL    ooekt't  l^mcr,  of  tho  Eait,  IL I  ^  Sft. 

I  f.  t'K  *  qamnmnim  Tom.  IL  ^  SSS.    Utmrn- 

*  TinvrU  in  tlw  Holj  Una,  4to.  p.  M7.     drvll,  Apr.  Stk. 

TImU  rorp«M  w^rv  •till  tkrown  into  thb         *  S««  reroarki  oa   Dr  Ckrko  b  Nbl» 
pUet  m  bt«  a«  181H.  at  M^tfd  hr  Hirhurd^     XXVIII,  «ad  of  Ibo  toIvml 
•01^  b  htknlj  pombto ;  Trmrclt,  II.  p.  865. 
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the  tombs  of  the  Jndgoji,  half  an  hour  distant  from  the  Damaa- 
cos  gate.  In  approachmg  tiiem  along  the  yallej,  the  rocks  on 
each  side  are  flm  of  ordinaiy  sepnlchres  ;  and  it  is  not  until  one 
has  crossed  the  water-shed,  and  besins  diffhtly  to  descend 
towards  the  Wady  Beit  Hanlna,  that  he  reaches  these  tomba.^ 
They  are  sitnated  jnst  on  the  east  of  the  path ;  and  are  entered 
by  a  not  laige  portioo  nnder  a  fine  pedunent,  scnlptnred  witb 
flowers  and  leayes.  From  the  middle  of  the  portico,  a  doorway 
larger  than  in  most  sepulchres  leads  into  an  ante-chamber  eig^ 
teen  or  twenty  feet  square.  In  the  north  side  of  this  room  are 
two  rows  of  deep  narrow  idches  or  crypts  for  dead  bodies,  one 
above  the  other;  the  crypts  miming  in  perpendicular  to  the 
walL  and  being  just  large  enou^  to  receiye  a  corpse ;  the  side 
of  the  room,  as  San^  says,  bemg  ''  cut  fbll  of  holes  in  maimer 
of  a  dove-house."  On  the  east  and  south  ddes  of  the  ante- 
chamber, smaU  doors  lead  to  two  other  apartments,  each  aboat 
twelve  feet  square,  in  both  of  which  three  (n  the  sides  have  similar 
crypts  below  and  a  larger  niche  above,  as  if  fbr  a  sarcophagus. 
At  the  southeast  and  northwest  comers  of  the  ante-room,  a  few 
steps  lead  down  through  the  floor  to  a  lower  apartment  in  each 
comer,  of  like  fi>rm  am  dimensions.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
similar  apartments  may  exist  under  the  other  two  comers  of  the 
ante-room,  the  entrances  to  which  are  now  covered  with  stones 
and  robbish.'  In  the  chambers  now  open  we  counted  about 
sixty  of  these  deep  narrow  niches  or  crypts.  We  took  here  no 
measurements  and  made  no  minute  examination. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  no  notice  of  these  tombs  earlier 
than  the  time  of  CotovicuB,  A.  D.  1598,  who  gives  them  no 
name.  Sandys  in  A.  D.  1611,  calls  them  the  ''  Sepulchre  of 
the  Prophets/'*  Quaresmius  first  describes  them  under  the 
present  name  ;  and  they  have  not  often  been  mentioned  by  later 
travellers.*  That  writer  refers  them  to  the  Hebrew  judges  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But  the  name,  however  it  arose,  more  pro- 
bably bad  reference  to  the  judges  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim ; 
and  was  applied  in  consequence  of  a  fancied  correspondence  be- 
tween the  number  of  the  narrow  crypts,  and  the  seventy  mem- 
bers who  composed  that  tribunal 

Tomb  of  Helena,  commonly  called  Tomha  of  the  Kings, 
About  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  rods  north  of  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  on  the  right  of  the  N&bulus  road,  just  as  it  begins  to 

*  Sm  abore,  pp.  241,  270.  *  Ck>toTici  Itin.  p.  817.    SaDdyiT  Tn^ 

'  Both  Gotovicnf  aad  Doobdan  seem  to  Tela,  Load.  1658,  p.  186. 

ny,  that  there  is  a  chamber  still  lower  *  Quaresmius  Elucid.  Terr.  Sanct  II.  pi 

down,  a  third  stoiy,  which  is  entered  in  728.    Monoonys  I.  p.  819.    Doubdan,  p. 

like  manner  by  steps  from  the  second.  Co^  IH.    Pooocke  Desor.  of  the  East,  ILL  pi 

tovici  Itin.  p.  817.    Donbdan  Voyage,  etc  48. 

p.  lis. 
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desoend  towards  the  valley  of  Jehoehaphat,  is  ntuated  the  re- 
markable sepulchre  usually  called  the  tombe  of  the  Kings.  ^ 
The  construction  is  as  follows.  A  large  square  pit  or  court  is 
•unk  in  the  solid  rock,  which  here  forms  the  level  surface  of  the 

rund«  The  direction  of  the  sides,  as  taken  from  tibe  south,  is 
by  W.  measuring  92|  feet;  while  the  other  two  sides 
measure  eighty-seven  feet  The  depth  of  the  court  is  now  eigh- 
teen feet ;  but  the  bottom  is  obviously  much  filled  up.  In  order 
to  form  an  entrance  to  this  court,  a  broad  trench  of  the  same 
depth,  thirty-two  feet  in  width,  was  cut  parallel  to  the  southern 
side,  leaving  between  it  and  the  court  a  solid  wall  of  rock  seven 
feet  thick.  The  western  end  of  this  trench  slopes  down  very 
gradually  to  the  bottom,  forming  a  commodious  descent,  while 
towards  the  eastern  end,  an  arched  passage  is  cut  through  the 
intervening  wall,  from  the  trench  into  the  court  The  s^es  of 
the  court  are  perpendicular,  and  hewn  smooth. 

In  the  western  wall  of  this  simken  court,  a  portico  or  hall  has 
been  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  measuring  in  the  interior 
thirty-nine  feet  lomty  by  seventeen  wide  and  fifteen  high.  The 
open  front  or  portal  was  originally  twenty-seven  feet  in  length  ; 
but  is  now  broken  away  in  parts  for  a  greater  distance.  The 
sides  of  tliis  portal  were  once  ornamented  with  columns  or  pilas- 
ters ;  and  there  were  also  two  intermediate  columns  now  broken 
down,  dividing  the  whole  portal  into  three  nearly  equal  parts. 
The  rock  above  is  elegantly  sculptured  in  the  later  Roman  style. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  portal  are  carved  large  clusters  of  grapes 
between  garlands  of  flowers,  intermingled  with  Corinthian  capi- 
tals and  other  decorations ;  below  which  is  tracery-work  of  flowers 
and  fruits  extending  quite  acro8S>  the  portal  and  hanging  down 
along  the  sides.  This  is  the  finest  spocunen  of  sculpture  existing 
in  or  around  Jerusalem. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  interior  portico  or  hall,  near  the  inner 
comer,  is  the  low  entrance  to  the  excavated  chambers.  If  I  re- 
collect aright,  the  top  of  this  entrance  is  little  if  any  above  the 
.level  of  the  floor  ;  a  passage  being  sunk  in  the  latter  by  which  to 
descend  and  reach  it ;  so  tnat  if  this  passage  were  filled  up  to  its 
former  level,  all  traces  of  an  entrance  might  be  easily  concealed. 
At  present  this  passacre  and  the  door  are  greatly  obstructed  by 
loose  stones  casually  thrown  in,  which  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
clear  away ;  so  that  the  entrance  is  difficult,  afibrding  only  room 
to  pass  in  upon  the  hands  and  knees. 

The  first  room  is  merely  an  ante-chamber,  18^  feet  by  19, 
containing  nothing.  The  walls  here,  as  in  all  the  other  rooms, 
consist  of  the  solid  rock,  hewn  smooth  but  not  polished.  The  ceil- 
ing slopes  upwards  a  little  from  the  two  sides,  forming  a  sort  of 

*  Sm  abof«,  p.  140. 
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doable  rdo£  On  the  86ath  mde  of  this  room  are  two  lowentran- 
008  to  other  apartmentB ;  and  on  the  weet  aide,  one.  These  en« 
tranoee  were  onoe  doeed  by  doors  of  limestone,  with  carved  paneliBL 
shutting  firom  within ;  the  doors  haye  been  thro?m  down  and 
Inolrai,  and  the  fragments  still  lie  anmnd.  They  were  suspended 
by  tenons  aboTO  and  below,  fitted  to  oorresponcUng  sockets  in  the 
rook ;  the  lower  tenon  bdng  of  oonrse  short.  One  of  these  doors 
was  still  hanging  in  Maondiell's  day,  and  ''did  not  touch  its  lin- 
tel by  at  least  two  inches."^ 

The  first  room  on  the  left  or  southeast  firom  the  ante-chamber, 
measures  11  feet  2  inches  by  12  feet  On  the  eastern  and  south- 
em  sides  are  smaU  low  niches  or  erypts,  three  on  a  side,  running 
in  perpendicular  to  the  wall,  with  narrow  entrances,  intended  as 
a  place  of  deposit  lor  dead  bodies,  and  exhibiting  nothing  worthy 
of  particular  remark  Abng  the  sides  of  the  room  there  is  a 
small  channel  cut  in  the  floor,  to  carry  off  the  drippings  fix>m  the 
damp  walls ;  and  a  similar  arrangement  is  found  in  the  other 
chambers. 

The  second  room  on  the  south  of  the  ante-chamber  and  adja- 
cent to  the  one  just  describee^  is  13  feet  by  13} ;  and  has  also 
six  smaU  crypts  or  chambers  m  its  southern  and  western  sides, 
three  in  each.  But  they  differ  somewhat  finom  those  of  the  former 
apartment;  the  middle  crypt  on  each  of  the  two  sides  having  a 
higher  entrance,  being  itself  larmr,  and  having  also  bevond  it 
another  smaller  recess  or  tomb.  Moreover,  firom  one  of  Uiese,  or 
from  a  like  recess,  a  few  steps  lead  down  to  still  another  and  lower 
tomb,  or  low  square  vault,  with  a  large  niche  on  three  sides,  in  which 
once  stood  sarcophagi  of  white  marble,  elegantly  sculptured  with 
flowers  and  wreaths.  These  are  now  broken  ;  and  the  fragments 
strewed  around  upon  tlie  floors. 

The  third  room,  on  the  west  of  the  ante-chamber,  was  appa- 
rently the  most  important  of  alL  It  is  13^  feet  square ;  and  has 
three  crypts  on  each  of  its  three  sides  towards  the  south,  west,  and 
north.  These  are  similar  to  those  of  the  second  room  ;  except 
that  they  are  somewhat  larger.  The  middle  one  indeed  on  each 
side  is  quite  large,  with  each  an  interior  recess  or  tomb  as  before. 
From  one  of  these  again,  (that  on  the  north  side,)  steps  lead 
down  to  another  low  vault,  like  the  former,  with  similar  marble 
sarcophagi.* 

*  Maundrell*!   Joaroey,    March    28th.  accompanying  plan  of  these  tomb*,  drawn 

Similar  doort  are  described  hj  Dr  Clarke  oat  from  his  own  measurements  in  1888. 

in  the  remarkable  exoayated  sepnlchres  at  The    lower   Tault    connected    with    the 

Telmessns  on  the  sonthem  coast  of  Asia  southwest  chamber  is  not  laid  down ;  the 

Minor ;  Travels,  etc  4to.  Part  II.  Vol.  I.  steps  leading  to  it  are  marked  on  the  north 

p.  262.     So  also  hi  the  sepulchres  near  side  of  the  room.    The  other  lower  yault 

Beis&n ;   Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  802.  [02.]  on  the  north  of  the  westernmost  chamber, 

'  By  the  kindness  of  Mr  Catherwood,  I  strikes  me  as  being  perhaps  too  large ;  but 

am  enabled  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  we  did  not  measure  it.  Only  a  part  of 
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The  four  chambers  thus  described  as  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent entrance,  are  all  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  portico  ;  and 
only  the  lower  vault  belonging  to  the  westernmost  extends  north- 
wards for  a  distance  behind  it.  Thus  all  the  rock  around  the 
northern  part  of  the  portico  remains  apparently  unexcavated. 
The  question  naturally  arose  in  our  minds,  whether  a  work  of  such 
magnificence,  and  of  such  labour  and  expense,  would  probably 
have  been  left  thus  incomplete ;  and  it  occurred  to  us,  whether 
another  like  entrance  to  sixnilar  chambers  might  not  exist  at  the 
other  end  of  the  portico,  or  in  the  middle,  where  the  area  has 
been  filled  up  with  stones  and  rubbish  apparently  for  ages.  We 
accordingly  set  men  to  work  under  the  direction  of  our  active  ser- 
vant Komeh,  to  clear  away  the  accumulated  rubbish  fiom  the 
northern  end  ;  and  fi^uently  visited  the  spot  ourselves.  They 
laboured  for  several  days,  and  laid  bare  the  fioor  of  rock  at  the 
bottom  ;  but  without  finding  the  slightest  trace  of  any  entrance. 
Yet  I  would  not  aver  that  such  an  entrance  may  not  after  all 
actuaUy  exist ;  having  been  perhaps  purposely  concealed  in  the 
manner  above  suggested.' 

This  splendid  sepulchre,  with  its  sunken  court,  reminded  me 
of  some  of  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes  ;  which  also  it 
resembles  in  its  workmanship,  but  not  in  the  extent  of  its 
excavations.  In  its  elegant  portal  and  delicate  sculpture,  it 
may  well  bear  comparison  with  the  sepulchres  of  Petra ;  though 
the  species  of  stone  in  which  it  is  cut,  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
architectural  efiect  It  has  usually,  I  believe,  been  considered  as 
unique  in  Palestine ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only  monument  of  its  kind 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  indeed  by  far  the  best  pre- 
'  served ;  which  has  been  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  difficulty  of 

the  lanken  court  U  giren ;  and  no  attempt  ipring  of  1818,  these  trayellers  with  others 

is  made  to  represent  the  parallel  trench  on  being  at  Jerusalem,  endeavoured  to  obtain 

the  south.     Of  former  plans  of  these  tombs,  peniiiswon  from  the  governor  to  dig  on  tlie 

Niebuhi^s  seems  to  me  to  be  the   best ;  same  spot,  but  also  without  success.    They 

Reisebeschr.  Bd.  III.     But  a  lower  vault  therefore  undertook  the  excavation  them> 

(A^  which  he  lays  down  on  the  northern  selves  secretly  by  night,  viz.  Messrs  Bunkes, 

ai<ie  of  the  anteroom,  we  did  not  see.     Po-  Legh,  Irby,  Mangles,  and  Corry,  with  five 

oocke*s  plan  is  less  accurate,  (Vol.  IT.  p.  servants.     They  came  in  the  morning  to  a 

21,)  and  was  obviously  drawn  from  recol>  large  block  of  stone  on  the  spot  where  they 

leotioii.    The  sketch  of  Irby  and  Mangles  expected  to  find  an  entrance.     They  suo- 

(p.  832)  is  copied  from  Pocodce.  ceeded  daring  the  day  in  breaking  the  stone, 

'  It  was  not  until  afler  these  pages  were  but  their  proceedings  were  discovered  and 

written,  that  I  was  able  to  get  access  at  prohibited  by  the  authorities.     P.  332  sq. 

Berlin  to  the  Travels  of  Irby  and  Man>  t^^l*]   Tiroes  have  now  changed.  Weask- 

gles.     It  is  there  related,  that  the  same  ed  no  leave ;    and  although  we  wrought 

idea  of  a  corresponding  entrance  at   the  openly  for  several  days,  we  experienced 

northern  end   had    also  occurred  to  Mr  no  hindrance  from   any  man. — ^See   also 

Bankes ;  and  that  so  thoroughly  was  he  the  Life   and  Adventures  of  6.    Finati, 

convinced  of  it,  that  when  at  Constanti-  edited  by  Mr  Bankes,  II.  pp.  219-234. 

nople  he  used  every  exertion  to  procure  a  — Mr  Wolcott    renewed   the    attempt  in 

firmin  authorizing  him  to  excavate  and  1842;  but  with  no  better  success.     See 

Moertain  the  fact;   but  in  vain.    In  the  Biblioth.  Sac  1843,  p.  85  sq. 
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onirancey  and  to  the  utter  darkness  that  re^ps  within.  '  One  day 
as  I  was  returning  from  this  spot  to  the  citj  with  a  firiend,  we 
kept  along  the  brow  of  the  Talley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  order  to 
search  for  traces  of  Agrippa's  wall  Of  the  wadl  we  found 
noUdng ;  but  at  some  distance  southeast  from  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings,  and  near  the  brow  of  the  valiej,  we  came  upon  another 
sepiSchre  constructed  on  the  same  plan  with  the  former;  a 
square  sunken  court,  with  a  portico  and  entrance  upon  its  western 
side.  But  here  the  rock  had  been  less  judicioudij  chosen,  and 
in  some  parts  the  sides  of  the  court  had  been  built  up  with 
masonry.  The  portal  too  was  less  ornamented  and  more  broken 
awaj.  The  low  entrance  was  here  in  the  middle  of  the  portico  ; 
and  led  into  chambers  of  considerable  sise,  but  of  less  skilful 
workmanship.  Indeed  the  whole  appearance  was  less  imposing ; 
partly  perhaps  on  account  of  the  greater  decay.  Several  otMr 
sepidcb^  of  a  similar  character  are  to  be  traced  in  this  quarter ; 
but  they  are  still  more  broken  down  and  indistinct 

The  sepulchre  above  described,  has  louff  borne  amons  the 
Franks  the  name  of  the  tombs  of  the  KingB ;  probably  on 
account  of  its  remarkable  character,  which  naturally  led  to  the 
idea  of  a  regal  founder.  It  has  been  commonly  referred  to  the 
ancient  Jewish  kings ;  on  the  supposition,  that  some  of  them 
may  have  been  here  entombed.  The  sepulchres  of  David  and 
his  descendants,  as  we  know,  wore  upon  ^ion;'  they  were  caUed 
apparently  the  sepulchres  of  the  Sons  of  David,  and  also  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  ;*  and  were  still  extant  in  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.'  Four  of  the  Jewish  kings,  indeed,  are  said  not  to 
have  been  brought  into  those  sepulchres ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  they  were  uuried  out  of  the  city,  and 
least  of  all  in  this  quarter.^  Joscphus  too  mentions  the  tomb 
of  Helena  queen  of  Adiabenc,  (who  embraced  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion and  lived  for  a  time  at  Jerusalem,)  on  the  north  of  the 
city ;  and  speaks  also  of  royal  grottos  or  sepulchres  in  the  same 
quarter,  near  which  ran  the  third  or  Agrippa's  walL'  In 
another  place  the  same  writer  speaks  of  monuments  or  tombs 
of  Herod,  situated  apparently  near  this  wall  in  the  same 
quarter.*     This  circumstance  suggests  the  inquiry,  Whether 

*  1  Klngt  2,  10.    11,  43.  ttc  *  J<w^  B.  J.  ff.  4.  t. 

*  1  Chit».  82,  88.     38,27.  Mbid.  6.  8.  2.    Titos  OMMd  Um  wbote 

*  Aets  %  29.  iDtenrml  to  be  UrtlM  from  Scmmm  to  the 

*  Utsiah  wms  buried  wiM  his  faihtn,  walla,  or  m  it  b  alio  MUd,  to  the  moott- 
kil  sol  within  their  iiepakhr««,  be  belnc  a  meat*  (tepiilcbree)  of  Herod,  ^/xf*  ▼•^ 
lapor ;  2  Chrm.  26,  28.     Ahai  was  boned  'H^^lev  ^trv^W.      Tbeee   woold 


within  the  cilj,  bat  not  in  the  eame  t^  tberalbfo  to  have  bean  in  tho  plain  and 

«lekree;  2  Chron.  28,  27.     Manaateh  and  near  the  noribeaal  Part  oT  the  city  ;   not 

AflMm  were  buried  in  the  na^^n  of  their  certainlj  opoo  the  high  land  (Wther  weeC 

•wahooae,  in  the  garden  of  Tisa,  probablj  Hot  in  another  placei,  (B.  J.  5.  12.  2.)  a 

M  Zioo ;  2  lUnga  21,  18.  28.  eiogle  mooomeat  (t^  par^^um)  of  Herod 
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lojal  lepulclirai  of  Jotepfani  and  diete  tambi  of  Herod 
niftj  not  be  identical;  aodiefapoliapatosepnldiietcoiDstniGted 
hj  the  IdmiiMUi  pmoes  finr  memben  of  thor  own  fionihr  ?  A 
fiutber  inqmij  ako  aneee :  Whether  peihapa  dieee  tombe  with 
ennken  coorte,  io  diffinent  fiom  ell  the  rest  eioond  Jeraedem, 
end  aitoated  not  like  the  othen  in  the  locl^  adee  of  the  TaU^iy 
}mt  on  the  le?el  gnnind  abofe,  maj  not  haye  beoi  a  al^ 
MproiMfiated  to  rcjtltyf  In  that  caee,  the  dilapidateii  aepol- 
eniea  of  that  kind  which  we  fimnd  along  the  brow  of  theTanejr, 
near  whero  the  ancient  wall  muat  haye  paiwnd,  woold  answer 
wen  to  the  royal  grottoa  or  sepakhrea  rf  Joom^ns ;  and  the 
present  tombs  ct  the  Kinss  above  described,  wotud  then  CMvea- 
pond  to  the  numnment  of  Helena. 

The  latter  part  at  least  of  this  hypothesisy  is  probably  well 
ftnnded.  Josephns  thrice  mentions  md  sepnkdire  prepared  ftr 
heiself  by  Hetoia  during  her  residence  at  Jenisakm ;  once  aa 
constnicted  with  three  pyramids  at  the  distance  of  three  sta^ 
from  the  city ;  aoain  on  the  approach  of  Titos  to  the  city  from 
the  north  in  order,  to  reconnoitre,  where  it  is  said  to  be  over- 
against  the  gate  on  that  side ;  and  kstly,  where  he  describes  the 
uird  northern  wall  as  passing  OTemgaiiist  it*  Ensebias  ako 
relates  that  Helena  constmcted  a  tomb,  of  which  the  ''fik- 
mons  itda^  or  dppi  were  still  pointed  out  in  his  day  in  the 
snboibs  of  Jerosalem.'  More  definite  is  the  passing  notice  of 
Jerome,  who  relates  that  as  Panla  approached  the  city  from  the 
north,  the  mauBoleum  of  Helena  lay  upon  the  left  or  east.' 
Now  the  great  northern  road  at  present  is  unquestionably  the 
same  that  it  ever  was ;  the  very  nature  of  the  ground  not 
admitting  the  supposition  of  any  material  variation.  Thus 
then,  according  to  the  ancient  accounts,  the  tomb  of  Helena 
lay  on  the  east  of  this  road,  three  stadia  distant  from  the  ancient 
northern  wall ;  and  we  have  seen  above  that  the  present  sepul- 
chre lies  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  at  the  distance  of  a  little 
more  than  half  an  English  mile  or  four  stadia  from  the  modem 
Damascus  gate.  But  the  ancient  northern  wall,  as  we  know, 
ran  a  stadium  or  more  further  north  than  the  present  one  ;  and 
we  have  therefore  here  a  very  exact  coincidence.  This  &ct, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  circumstance  that  the  tomb  of 
Helena  was  celebrated  of  old,  just  as  the  sepulchre  in  question 
is  to  this  day  the  most  remarkable  object  of  antiquity  round 
about  Jerusalem,  seems  amply  sufficient  to  establish  their 
identity. 

If  meiitioDed,wliiohU7i<mthoftheRomaii        '  Hist.  Eooles.  2.  12,  ari^Kai  hm^ap%tt. 

camp ;   and  of  oonne  on  the  wett  side  of  See  aUo  the  note  of  Yalesins  on  thia  pae- 

the  citj.  saffe. 

'  Joeepb.  Antiq.  20.  4. 8.   B.  J.  5.  2.  2.        "  Hieron.  ad  Enstooh.  EpiUph.  Pwaim  t 

Sh.  5.  4.  2.  "  Ad  lAvam  mausoleo  Uelenjo  derelicto, — 
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The  same  conclumon  is  farther  strengthened  hj  an  historical 
notice  from  another  quarter,  where  we  should  hardlj  look  for 
anj  illustration  of  Jewish  antiquities.  The  Greek  writer  Pau- 
sanias  in  the  second  century,  in  speaking  of  the  se^chres  that 
he  had  seen,  mentions  two  as  bein^  worthy  of  particular  admi- 
ration, Tiz.  that  of  king  Mausolus  m  Caria,  and  that  of  Helena 
at  JerusaleuL'  This  ktter  he  describes  as  remarkable  for  its 
door,  which  was  of  the  same  rock,  and  was  so  oontnTod  that  it 
could  only  be  opened  when  the  returning  year  brought  round  a 
particular  day  and  hour  ;  it  then  opened  by  means  of  mechan- 
ism alone,  and  after  a  short  time,  closed  again  ;  had  one  tried  to 
open  it  at  another  time,  he  must  first  have  broken  it  with  Tio- 
knce.  In  this  exaggerated  account,  we  may  nevertheless  recog- 
nise the  carved  doors  above  described  in  these  excavated  tomos, 
and  found  here  in  this  sepulchre  alone  ;  while  the  passage  also 
shows  the  celebrity  which  the  tomb  of  Helena  had  obtamed  in 
foreign  lands.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  together^  there 
seems  therefore  little  room  for  doubt,  that  the  excavations  so 
long  known  in  modern  times  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  ought 
henceforth  to  reassume  their  ancient  celebrity  as  the  sepulchre 
of  Helena. 

The  three  pyramids  or  stelie  by  which  the  tomb  was  an- 
ciently surmounted,  were  probably  small,  and  erected  over  the 
portal  on  the  level  ground  above  ;  and  could  hardlv  be  expected 
to  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  barbarous  hands. 
The  earlier  pilgrims,  before  the  period  of  the  crusades,  make  no 
mention  of  this  tomb  ;  probably  because  it  still  bore  the  name 
of  Helena  and  was  not  to  them  a  consecrated  object.  The 
■ame  was  perhaps  the  case  with  the  writers  of  the  age  of  the 
crusades,  who  have  all  passed  it  over  in  silence.  Only  Marinus 
Sanutus,  A.  D.  1321,  slightly  mentions  the  sepulchre  of  Helena 
on  the  north  of  the  city  ;  so  slightly  indeed  that  it  is  diffictdt 
to  say,  whether  the  same  tomb  is  meant ;  though  from  its  re- 
marbftble  character  tliis  is  most  probable.*  After  this  writer, 
there  seems  to  be  no  allusion  whatever  to  this  sepulchre  until 
near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  is  again  brought 
into  notice  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  in  the  tolerablv  full  ae- 
icriptions  of  Zuallart,  Villamont,  and  Cotovicus."     From  that 

Ingima  wt  Jenuoljiuain  nrbna.*    0pp.  normn,*  •te.'    FwtlMr  on,  tKt  wiiftr  ^gaia 

Tool.  IV.  ii  p.  673.  ed.  MartiMiaj.  r«ren  to  thU  tomb  b  eoaiMetloii  witk  thai 

>  Twamn.  r.nwi»  Deirripl.  Lib.  Vin.  of  Um  Vinin  la  Um  talUj  of  Jebotkapkaft : 

e.  IS  fin.     Sm  Note  XXIX,  tod  of  the  **  Dt  •nmloro  two  iMiMi  Bif^tmm,  dwtvm 


prttenC  Tolnnw.  col  •opra,'*  tto. 

•  SecivU  fidel.  CrwU  K  14.  9,   ••coa-         *  ZoalUrt,  A.  D.  1686;  yio|(gio,p.  M4. 

tro  orieotein    detc^ixlit    torrona   Cedron,  Villainoiit  in  A.  D.  1689;    Votom,  IJt. 

coUoctit  110101  omnibot  aooiis  qoai  tertiai  II.  c  81.     Cotovicat  ia  A.  D.  IStS;  Ilia. 

Iialiil  do   portibot  •op^noribut ;   tdlicel  p.  804. 
^        ,  Aaatboih,  tepalcro  RrgiBa  Jabo- 
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time  onward  the  place  has  been  described  by  almost  every  travel- 
ler down  to  the  present  day.  Pococke  was  the  first  to  suggest, 
that  it  might  be  the  tomb  of  Helena ;  but  without  reference  to 
the  exact  specification  of  Josephus  and  Jerome,  and  only  as  a 
matter  of  conjecture.^  This  was  strengthened  by  Chateaubriand 
and  Dr  Clarke  by  a  reference  to  tiie  passage  of  rausanias  above 
cited ;  although  the  former  adopts  in  the  end  a  di£ferent  conclu- 
sion.* 

Tombs  of  ihe  PropheU.  The  excavations  commonly  known 
under  this  name,  are  situated  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
mount  of  Olives,  a  little  south  of  the  footpath  leading  over 
from  St  Stephen's  gate  to  Bethany.  Pococke  describes  them 
as  ^'  veiy  large,  having  many  cells  to  deposit  bodies  in ;  the 
further  end  of  them  they  caU  the  labyrinth,  which  extends  a 
great  way ;  I  could  not  find  the  end  of  it ;  this  part  seems  to 
have  been  a  quany."'*  Doubdan  compares  them  with  the 
tombs  of  the  Judges  and  Kings  ;  but  says  the  chambers  are  not 
square,  as  in  these,  but  consist  of  two  large  and  high  galleries 
cut  strictly  one  within  the  other  in  a  continued  curve ;  the 
holes  or  niches  for  the  bodies  being  on  a  level  with  the  floor.^ 
These  sepulchres  are  not  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  and  no 
exact  description  of  them  seems  to  exist.  I  regret  therefore  the 
more,  that  we  did  not  visit  them.' 


>  Pooooke  Demr.  of  the  Eait,  n.  L  p. 
90. — ^DonbdMi  ipeftki  alio  of  a  tomb  of 
Helena,  but  dietiiict  ftrom  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road ; 
Voyage,  p.  2^.  See  also  Van  Egmond 
and  Heyman,  Reicen  I.  p.  847.  Quare*- 
mins  knew  nothing  of  any  tomb  of  Helen 
in  his  day ;  II.  p.  784. 

*  Chateaubriand  Itin.  II.  p.  79  sq.  Pa- 
ris 1887.  Churke's  Travels,  etc  4to.  Part 
II.  VoL  I.  p.  699.  See  Note  XXIX,  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. — See  more  on  this 
tomb  in  YoL  UI.  Sec  Y. 

*  Desor.  of  the  East,  IL  I  p.  29. 

i.  538,  539 


*  Voyage,  eto.  p.  285. — See  further 
Quaresmius  IL  p.  806.  Chateaubriand 
Itin.  II.  p.  87,  Paris  1887.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  these  belong  among  the  "  certain 
subterraneous  chambers"  mentioned  by 
Dr  Clarke  on  the  mount  of  Olives ;  Travels, 
4to.  II.  i.  p.  577.  The  **  subterraneous 
pyramid  "  u{>on  the  pinnacle  of  the  moun> 
tain,  which  he  holds  to  be  a  work  of  pagan 
idolatry,  we  did  not  see ;  but  according  to 
his  description,  it  answers  well  to  one  of 
the  ordinary  subterranean  magazines  so 
common  in  the  villages  of  Palestine. 

»  See  more  in  Yol.  HI.  Sect.  Y. 


SECTION  YIII. 


JERUSALEM. 
HISTORY,   STATISTICS,  ETC. 


L    HIROBICAL   NOTICn. 

It  is  not  1117  pnrpo8e  here  to  enter  into  any  critical  diicimion; 
Vat  merdy  to  hnof  together  a  few  historical  notices  of  the  Holy 
City,  which  may  aid  in  throwing  light  npon  some  of  the  preced- 
ing details.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  early  centuries  siter  the 
Christian  era. 

The  picture  which  Joeephns  has  giTen  us  of  the  siese  and 
OTerthrow  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  is  drawn  in  ^oomy  OMours  ; 
and  presents  a  fearful  succession  of  disease,  famine,  sa£Emng, 
and  slaughter.  The  Romans  had  besieged  the  dty  at  a  time 
when  multitudes  of  the  Jews  were  collected  in  it  to  celebrate  the 
passoTer.  First  came  pestilence,  and  then  &mine  and  the  sword; 
so  that,  according  to  the  same  historian,  there  perished  during 
the  siege  not  less  than  eleren  hundred  thousand  persons ;  while 
ninety-seven  thousand  more  were  made  captives.*  The  devasta- 
tion of  the  temple  and  the  city  was  terrific ;  and  in  a  sense  com- 
plete. The  former  was  burned  with  fire ;  and  the  walls  of  both, 
with  the  exceptions  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  were  levelled  with 
the  ground  ;  so  that  a  passer-by  would  not  have  supposed  that 
the  place  had  ever  been  inhabited.* 

Yet  amid  all  this  destruction  and  the  insatiable  fury  of  the 
Roman  Sfildiers,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
Titus  to  lav  a  ban  upon  the  city,  and  devote  it  to  pernetual  de- 
solation. This  indeed  was  sometimes  done  by  ths  Romans  in 
respect  to  conquered  cities ;  the  plough  was  made  to  pass  over 

'  Joe  B.  J.  S.  9.  8.  Tlitf  b  doQbt. 
Urn  a  irrcatlj  exa^Kvrmted  •ftimate. 
TIm  i«iractioa  of  lift  wms  at  asj  nto 
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their  raiiiBy  as  a  symbol  of  exangnration ;  and  they  might  then 
never  be  again  bmlt  up.^  But  Jerusalem  was  not  thus  made  a 
doomed  site ;  no  plough  was  passed  over  its  ruins,  as  has  some- 
times been  reported ;  and  no  superstitious  curse  rested  upon  its 
future  renovation.  Joeephus,  the  eyewitness  and  participator  in 
all  those  scenes,  who  describes  in  minute  detail  the  events  and 
consequences  of  the  siege,  is  wholly  sQent  as  to  any  such  desecra- 
tion. The  report  in  question  has  no  doubt  arisen  in  modem 
times,  bom  confounding  a  notice  relating  to  the  time  of  Adrian 
with  the  events  which  occurred  under  Titus.* 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  however  terrible,  was  never- 
theless not  totaL  Josephus  expressly  relates,'  that  by  order  of 
Titus  the  whole  western  wall  of  the  city,  and  the  three  towers 
Hippicus,  Phasfielus,  and  Marianme,  were  left  standing ;  the  for- 
mer as  a  protection  for  the  troops  that  remamed  here  in  earrison, 
and  the  latter  as  a  memorial  to  posterity  of  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications,  which  Boman  valour  had  overcome.  Titus  sta- 
tioned here  at  his  departure  the  whole  of  the  tenth  legion,  be- 
sides several  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  cohorts  of  foot.*  For  these 
troops  and  their  attendants  there  of  course  remamed  dwellings ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  such  Jews  as  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  war,  or  perhaps  also  Christians,  were  prohibited 
from  taking  up  their  abode  amid  the  ruins,  and  building  them 
up  so  &r  as  their  necessities  might  require.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  language  of  Eusebius  is  no  doubt  exaggerated,  when 
in  commenting  upon  a  prophecy  of  Zeehariah,*  he  assumes,  in  or- 
der to  explain  it,  that  the  city  was  only  half  destroyed  under 
Titus.*  The  remark  of  Jerome  is  probably  nearer  the  truth,  that 
"  for  fifty  years  after  its  destruction,  until  the  time  of  Adrian, 
there  stiU  existed  remnants  of  the  city."  ^  This  accords  also  with 
other  subsequent  accoimts. 

'  Servius  ad  Yirg.  ^n.  5.  755,  **  Nam  Scaliger  evidently  confounded   the  later 

ideo  ad  dmiendas  vel  exangnrandai  urbea  alleged  paesing  of  the  ploogb  over  the  site 

aratnim  adhibitum,  ut  eodem   ritu,  quo  of  £e  temple  by  Titus  Annins  Rufut,  with 

conditcB,  subvertantar."     So  Horat.  Carm.  the  desecration  of  Jerusalem  itself;  and 

I.  Od.  16 :  has  even  changed  the  name  of  the  person 

«tt  dtta  orMbM  >itiM  to  Musonius  TVrrhenus.     See  a  full  expo- 

SUUr*  cmuMm  ear  pcrirant  -  ^.  •      t^w      i«         i  t  rr\ 

FuiMiiuu,  impriBMM^iM  oniri*  suTe  of  the  error  m  Deylmg  L  o.  p.  450  sq. 

Hoatil*  arslnim  •xvrciUu  InaoUa*.'*  '    B    J    7    1     1 

See   also  Seneca  de  Qementia  L  c.  26.  «  Ibid.  7.  1.  2. 

Deyling  de  ^lise  Capitol.  Origine  etHtst.  *  Zech.  14,  2    *'  And  half  of  the  city 

§  6,  in  Deyling^i   Observat.  Socr.  P.  V.  shall  go  forth  into  captivity,  and  the  resi- 

p.  448.  due  of  the  people  shall  not  be  cut  off  from 

*  The  assertion  in  question  seems  first  the  city." 

to  have  been  made  by  Joseph  Scaliger  in  *  Demonstr.  Evang.  6.  18,  T^c  iikw  o2r 

a  haphazard  manner  in  his  Animadv.  ad  tUhs  rh  rifilav  rris  v^Acwt  iivo\w\4yai  r^ 

Eutebii  Ckron.  p.  211.     It  is  repeated  by  %o\iopKlif^  &s  ^-ntriy  ri  vpo^rrrtla.     Com- 

Yaleiios  in  his  notes  on  Eusebii  Hist.  £cc.  pare  Jerome  on  the  same  passage. 

4.  C.  p.  61 ;   by  Witsius,  Mlscell.  Sacr.  11.  ^  Hieron.  Epist.  ad  Dardanum,  0pp.  ed. 

Exero.  12. 8 ;  and  by  several  other  writers.  Mart.  II.  p.  610,  "  Civitatis  usque  ad  Had* 
ii.2.3 
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For  half  a  century  after  ita  desiructioiiy  there  is  no  mention 
of  Jemsalem  in  history.  The  Jews  in  Egypt  had  revolted  under 
Tnyan,  and  had  been  subdued.^  That  emperor  died  in  A.  D. 
117|  and  was  followed  br  Adrian,  who  spent  the  ^preater  part  of 
Us  reign  in  journeying  through  the  proTinoes  of  his  vast  empire. 
He  appears  to  hare  been  in  Palestine  about  A.  D.  130;'  up^  to 
which  time,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  Jews  had  remained  quiet, 
thouffh  waiting  doubtless  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  shaking 
off  we  yoke  of  Roman  oppression,  and  reasserting  their  nationid 
independence.  The  emperor  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  state 
of  feeling  prevalent  among  them ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  adopt  precautionary  measures  to  secure  the  fidelity  and 
quiet  of  the  province.  One  of  these  was  to  disperse  the  remain- 
ing Jews  in  colonies  in  various  parts,  especially  alon^  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Africa.'  A  measure  more  important  m  its  conse- 
quences, was  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  as  a  fortified  jdace,  by 
which  to  keep  in  check  the  whole  Jewish  population. 

This  determination  of  Adrian  is  assigned  by  the  historian  Dio 
Cassius,  as  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  revolt  and  war  of  the 
Jews ;  who  could  not  bear  that  foreigners  should  dwell  in  their 
city,  nor  that  strange  gods  should  be  set  up  within  it.^  Euse- 
Uus,  on  the  other  hand,  relates,  that  the  citv  was  rebuilt  and  the 
colony  founded  by  Adrian,  after  the  revolted  Jews  had  been  once 
more  subdued.'  These  accounts  are  easily  reconciled ;  the  works 
had  probably  already  been  commenced,  when  they  were  broken 
off  by  the  rebellion,  and  after  this  was  quelled,  they  were  again 
resumed  and  completed.' 

The  undertaking  of  this  renovation,  then,  was  the  signal  for 
the  Jews  to  break  out  into  open  revolt,  so  soon  as  the  oinpe- 
ror  had  forsaken  the  east,  apparently  about  A.  D.  132.^  The 
long  smothered  embers  of  hatred  and  discontent  now  burst  forth 
into  a  flame,  which  overran  and  consumed  both  the  land  and 
the  people  with  terrible  desolation.  The  leader  of  this  war  was 
the  celebrated  though  mysterious  Barcochba,  '^  Son  of  a  Star.'' 
His  success  at  first  was  great ;  the  Jews  of  Palestine  all  flocked 

I  priaclpfm  per  anlnqiMgiote  annoc  *  Dio  Cam.  S9.  IS. 

«  rtUqiuB."     Whoo  ChutaaabrtAnd  *  Ilitt  Fax.  4.  S. 

that  th«  Chrittiaiw  rotorncd  rrom  *  So  Bamai^  Ilbt  det  Jnlft  Torn.  V. 

P^Oa  to  Jenualem  •non  after  ite  dertmc-  p.  1117,  Rottard.  170S.     MUnttr  L  e.  p. 

1km  hj  Tito*,  this  it  nothing  more  nor  89.— The  year  in  which  the  hvIMinic  of 

lis  than  a  mere  figment  of  imagination ;  the  new  city  wae  becnn  i«  verj  dovbtfoL 

liMraire,  Introd.  p,  124.  Paris  1B37.  According  to  the   CAren.  PmschmU  em 

*  See    geoerallj,    Milnter't    Juditcher  AUxmndr.  It  woold  •Ppear  to  hare  been 

Krkg  nater  Tr^|aa  nnd  Hadrian,  1831,  p.  in  A.  D.  119.     But  thts  leeme  ^te  too 


IS.  ele.  eari  J ;  aa  Adrian  wae  not  in  PaletHae  «i- 

*  Miinter  L  c  po  29,  80.  til  abont  A.  D.  180.  and  the  war  did  not 

Colooiet  cf  .lewn  tent  br  Adrian  to     breali  oot  antil  after  hit  depaxtwa.     MikB- 

k.  78,  74. 
ikaltr,  L  a.  pu  45. 


lAra  are  mentioned  bj  •eTerai  biitoriene ;     ter,  pp.  78,  74. 
■wllaaterLe.p.  86.  *  Ma 
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to  IliB  standard  ;  the  OhnBtianB  also  were  tampered  with,  but  re- 
ftising  to  join  bun  were  afterwards  treated  with  horrid  craelty.^ 
He  appears  to  have  soon  got  possession  of  Jerusalem.  This  is 
evident  from  the  &ct  of  the  subsequent  recapture  of  the  city  bj 
the  Romans  ;  and  it  would  seem  also,  that  coins  (some  of  which 
are  still  extant)  were  struck  by  him  in  the  Holy  City.*  The 
Bomans  at  first  made  light  of  the  rebellion,  and  disregarded  the 
efforts  of  this  despised  people  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  spirit  of 
revolt  had  spread  among  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire,  and 
the  whole  world  (as  Dio  expresses  it)  was  moved,  that  Adrian 
awoke  from  his  apathy.  The  rebel  Jews  had  already  got  posses- 
sion of  fifty  fortified  places,  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
important  villages.  The  emperor  now  collected  troops  from  va- 
rious quarters,'  and  took  measures  to  prosecute  the  war  in  ear- 
nest. He  despatched  his  best  officers  into  the  revolted  country ; 
and  recalling  his  most  distinguished  general,  Julius  Severus, 
from  Britain,  sent  him  to  take  charge  of  the  war  in  the  east 
The  struggle  was  long  and  desperate.  The  Jews  were  numer- 
ous, and  fought  with  the  bravery  of  despair.  Julius  attacked 
their  smaller  parties  ;  cut  off  their  supplies  of  provisions  ;  and 
thus  was  able,  more  slowly  indeed,  but  also  with  less  danger, 
to  wear  out  their  strength  and  finally  destroy  them.^ 

It  is  singular  that  tiie  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Bomans  during  this  war,  is  nowhere  described,  and  only  once 
mentioned,  by  a  cotemporary  writer.  The  historian  Appian  in 
the  same  century  gives  it  a  passing  notice  ;  ■  but  all  we  know 
further  is  from  the  slight  mention  of  it  by  Eusebius  and  later 
authors,  the  earliest  of  whom  wrote  two  centuries  after  the 
event.*  The  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  the  repositories  of  Jewish 
tradition,  are  silent  as  to  the  siege ;  though  they  speak  of  the 
desecration  of  the  site  of  the  temple.  Yet  the  various  testimo- 
nies, although  scattered,  are  too  numerous  and  definite  to  admit 
of  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  Jerusalem  must  naturally  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  Jewish  defence ;  and  the  possession  of 

'Justin.   Mart   Apol.    1.  81.     Eoseb.  quoted  above,  p.  866,  Note  6,  where  he  ooo- 

Chron.  ad.  An.    xviii    Hadriaui.     Orosii  tinues:    fitr*   ov   voKhr  ti   x^^^^  tcork 

Histor.  7.  12.     See  Miinter  1.  o.  p.  55.  *Mpui¥h¥  atnoicpdropa  Kirfiatms  a23ir  'lov- 

*  Miinter,  L  o.  pp.  62,  63.  balKfjs  ytvofi^nis   rh   Kotvhtf  r^s  v^Ktms 

*  An  inscription  now  at  Rome  records,  fiipos  ii/iiav  voKiopmid^r  al&ts  ^(fXa^troi, 
that  even  the  Gfetuli  in  Mauritania  fur-  its  i^  iKtiyov  ical  f/t  8<Df>o  vdfiva^  ifiaraif 
niahed  troops  for  this  expedition  against  y^yiv^tu  rhy  riwov.  So  also  Chrysost. 
the  Jews ;   Miinter,  p.  84.  Orat.  III.  in  Judieos,  Tom.  I.  p.  481.  Frkf. 

*  Dio  Cass.  69.  IS,  14.  Miinter,  p.  66  1698.  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Joel  1,  4  **i£Ui 
•q.  quoque  Hadriani  contra  Judeos  expedi- 

*  Appian.  de  Reb.  Syriac.  50.  ed.Tauchn.  tioncm  legimus,  qui  ita  Jerusalem  muroft- 
IL  p.  69,  *UpovffaK^ii,,,S^  l\  KoX  nroXc-  que subvertitf'^eto.  Ejusd.  Comm.  in  Ksech. 
luuos  6  vpitros  Klyvwrov  fioffiXths  Kob^frpt  5,  1  ;  in  Habac.  2,  12-14.  etc.  etc.  See 
jrol  6  OUrrafftOMhs  al^is  oliciadtiaav  Kari-  these  and  other  writers  cited  in  Deyling  L 
c-jro^c,  jrol  *Klpuufhs  o&^it  ^t*  ifiov.  c.  p.  465.     Miinter  1.  c.  p.  69-71. 

*  £aseb.  Demonstr.  Evang.  6.  18,  as 

ii.  5,  6 
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it  one  of  ilio  main  objects  of  the  Boman  policy.  Of  the  dicnm- 
•tancefl  of  the  siege  and  capttue  we  have  no  account.  It  was 
not  nowy  as  under  Titus,  the  scene  of  the  last  great  struggle  of 
the  war  ;  for  this  took  place  in  the  sie^  of  the  strong  but  now 
unknown  city  of  Bether,  described  as  situated  not  &r  from  Jeru- 
Mlem.^  Here  the  bloody  traffedr  was  bnnu^t  to  a  dose,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Adrian,  A.  D.  135.*  Thousands  ana  thou- 
HUids  of  the  captive  Jews  were  sold  as  slayes  ;  first  at  the  tere- 
binth near  Hebron,  where  of  old  the  tent  of  their  forefather 
Abraham  had  stood,  and  where  there  had  long  been  a  frequented 
market ;  afterwards  at  Gaza ;  and  then  the  remainder  were 
transported  in  ships  as  slaves  to  Egypt*  By  a  decree  of  Adrian, 
the  Jews  were  henceforth  forbidden  even  to  approach  their  holy 
city ;  and  guards  were  stationed  to  prevent  uiem  from  making 
the  attempt* 

Several  of  the  writers  who  allude  to  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem under  Adrian,  speak  of  the  city  as  having  been  laid  a  second 
time  in  ruins,  and  utterly  destroyed.*  But  this  circumstance 
stands  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  known  purpose  of  Adrian 
to  rebuild  the  former  city  ;  a  purpose  which  he  afterwards  ac- 
complished, and  which  he  had  probably  be^n  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution before  the  war  broke  out ;  since  this  is  assigned  as  the 
very  cause  of  the  war.*  It  must  also  bo  remembered,  that  the 
writers  who  thus  speak,  all  lived  some  three  centuries  or  more 
after  the  event  Nor  docs  a  greater  degree  of  credit  seem  due  to 
the  relation  of  Jewish  writers,  which  is  also  repeated  by  Jerome, 
that  the  eovomor  of  the  province,  Titus  Annius  Rufus,  caused 
the  plough  to  be  passed  over  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  in 
order  to  desecrate  it  forever.^     There  is  no  evidence,  that  the 

*  Eanli.  Hiit  Eoe.  4.  S.  Tba  vmal  ^ifltlt  iw  tArf  7^r1fra^  amt  5iip«fi  tvS 
Talai«dio  nuM  It  nn^a.  Sm  Lightlbot  Kmrm\ufi9ft4m9  *lm>UUm  iwUmt  Bfwbm^ 
Odd.  IL  ^  148,  208.  Relaod  Pabett  ^  JfV^  J^^^^^'  ^~^  U.  E.  4.  8. 
ni,  Munler  L  e.  p.  77  m.  Sm  morv  'f«-  <^^  ••*««'  ^fyy^^*  »*"7f  ^ 
!■  Vol  III.  S«l  VL  w4kHn  hnfimU^w  »yrTi|fi  dw^  ni  ft^ 

*  MUnler,  p.  79.  amW  Kfirtu    Snlpio.  S«t«ri  Hbi  Sm.  S. 

*  Hferoo.  Comm.  in  Zachar.  11.  4  "  U-  ♦«»  "  MiHtom  ooliortnii  caModki  b  fwr- 
giBiM    TetoTM    hifCoriai    et    tnditionct  f*!^™  ■8>'»««  ^""'^V?^  Jodaoi  contt 

plii^wnliam  JiicbBormii,  quod  in  tebenm-  Ui«ro»j7™»  •«*»  "ww*."        

odIo  Abralup,  abl  nunc  p«  anDot  tingakM  J«woi«  !•  tb#  ••Htttt;    Comm.    b 


I  celebcrrinns  eierrctnr,  post  ol-  ^"•^^h,.*'   *  .*!'*^**  q«bqti«m«filD 

tfaDMD  •renioneni  qnain  •antiiroenint  ab  wb  Jilio  Hadriaiio  wqiM  ad  •olmB  In 

Adriaoo,  mnlU  hominum  millia  Tenimdata  »^M  <^>^  •^  ita  vt  priitimun  qvoqua 

ibt,  tt  qiuB  Tindi  Doo  potMrini,  traiwlata  wmtn  amiwrif    EoMbiai,  Marlr  a  cm. 

b    ^Iiaptnm,   Urn    nanrraffb    at    fama  Uirj  •^r,  mawW  »ja,  that  •♦tha  pbea 

qaam  MaUum  csda  tnmcata.-      Eiorf.  ^r<*»«  l«»«««i*bb  •©  tba  Jawt;*  taa 


qaam  aaatiam  C0da  tnmcata."      Eiotd.  dv<w>«  iwmxv^dm  w  um  ^mww;-   wm 

CoMBL  b  Jaiwn.  81, 16.    CbmiooaPaa-  Noja  8,  oo  p.  888,  abora.   MlMar  p.  88  a). 

wo  Akxandr.  A.  I).  118,  a  268.        *  Sea  p.  887,  abova. 

Ilbt  EccL  2.  4.     Sea  Ralaiid  Pa-  „     Tba  RabWin  caD  bbi  TVranta  Rafw ; 

716.     Munter  L  c.  a  86  «.  EomWm  timpij  Rnfqi,  HiA  Eec  4.  8. 

ttm.    Mart.    ApoL     1     47,   8ri   M  2«  G«n*ra Jaanbh  c  4    "  qi«do  ara^H 

rtraa  Cl«po»#aAi^)  if'  h^w,  Svtrt  ToranMlbfottan»toiportiam,-ate.  Mai- 

BE.  u.  ,j-a 


exiesi  of  ifci  "nSk^  wt  kave  ainadj  i 

;  eapilal  of  ike  JevB  was  kcBodbftk  kag  ] 
only  as  iEEa;  andooiiiB  baaing  m  tbeur  mmedftiaa  ike  name 
OOLl  AKL.  gap.  aia  aim  eztut  fioaa  tke  time  of  Adrian  to 
Hoadfian  aboni  A.  D.  25a*  Tlift  naae  JeraMkm  vent  oni  of 
nae ;  and  vaa  indeed  to  woA  a  degiee  fctgoUen,  tkai  wken  a 
■aiiji  at  Onoaica  under  Maximhi  mentioned  Jfifiafcm  aa  kia 
tctbiJarfj  (meaning  the  lieaienlj  citj,)  the  Beman  goienor 
Wlmt  city  it  WM  and  wboe  it  lay  ?  '    In 


CkK.Ua,lJBc  TW  CHHoT  JEBa  iM  avim^i^ 

—  iM,ViiiAi>J«r ¥■■■■■! fiM  ■id^BPi,    — ■tHiiiaig  AM>T^a>  Y.f>><iei%. 
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the  days  of  Coiuitaiitine  the  ancient  name  became  again  more 
current ;  though  that  of  iBlia  Btill  remained  in  use ;  as  is 
shown  by  the  writings  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.^  Eren  so  lato 
as  A.  D.  536,  the  name  of  ^lia  appears  in  the  acts  of  a  synod 
held  in  Jerusalem  itself;  *  and  it  afterwards  passed  over  also  to 
the  MuhammedanSy  by  whom  it  was  long  retamed«' 

The  history  of  Jerusalem  from  the  time  of  Adrian  until  Con- 
stantine^  presents  little  more  than  a  blank.  The  Christians, 
who,  as  individuals  or  jperhaps  communities,  had  suffered  so 
ffreatiy  from  the  atrocities  of  Barcochba  and  his  followers,  had 
become  more  distinctiy  separated  from  the  Jews  ;  and  while  the 
latter  (as  we  have  seen^  were  now  prohibited  on  pain  of  death 
eren  from  approaching  tferusalem,  the  latter  .would  seem  to  have 
resided  in  it  without  special  molestation  from  the  Romans.  At 
this  period  probably,  if  CTcr,  the  former  church  of  Jerusalem, 
whicn  as  a  body  is  said  to  have  withdrawn  before  the  siege  by 
Titus  to  Pella  beyond  the  Jordan/  re-established  itself  in  the 
new  city  ;  and  in  order  to  lay  aside  as  far  as  possible  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  Jewish  character,  elected  its  bishop  Marcus  and 
Lis  successors  from  among  the  Gentile  converts.'  ^tween  Mar- 
cus and  Macarius  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  twentv-three  bish- 
ops are  enumerated  ;  respecting  whom,  however,  little  is  known.* 
ifarcissus,  in  the  bcginmng  of  the  third  century,  under  Beverus, 
is  related  to  have  wrought  miracles  ;^  and  Alexander,  his  suc- 
cessor, founded  a  library  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  still  extant  in 
the  days  of  Eusebius,  nearly  a  century  later.'  Tet  both  these 
bishops,  as  well  as  other  Christians,  were  exposed  to  persecutions 
on  account  of  their  &ith  ;  and  the  Christian  church  existed  in 
Jerusalem,  as  elsewhere,  only  by  sufferance. 

The  severe  prohibition  against  the  Jews  appears  not  to  have 
been  relaxed  during  all  th£  interval  of  nearly  two  centuries ; 
and  they  continued  to  be  shut  out  from  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
and  deprived  even  of  the  common  rights  of  strangers  upon  its 
soil'    In  the  days  of  Constantino  they  were  first  ^owed  again 

'  PAitfonlariT  in  tb«ir  tpcdfioatioiif  of  *  EoMb.  H.  E.  8.  6.     Rpipli«ahM  (ob. 

Um  ditUnoM  ofpUctt  (torn  this  dty ;  m  408)  d«  MantoriK  «t  Pood.  IS.  pi  171. 

Um  ODOiDMt  an  Bethfi,  and  elMwhere.  ed.  Fetor.    EomMm  it  iOciil  M  lo  tMr 

*  ^^  In  ColoiiiA  ^lia  metropoli,  «▼•  tttam ;  Irot  H  U  aflboMd  bj  Epiphanina 
menMoljinb;*  Uarduin.  Condi  II.  p.  *  Tbt  tleetSoo  of  Marcm  ia  rJatod  hj 
1411    Ubbe  CondL  V.  p.  275.  Eonbiot  ander  tba  ISth  Tear  of  Adriaa ; 

*  Evtjchiot  relates  that  the  name  AOIa  IL  E.  4.  S.  La  Qiiiao  OrUoa  Chrkl.  IlL 
waa  in  nee  among  the  Arabe  in  bit  daj ;  p.  146. 

AnuUes  L  p.  Sft4.     It  \§  mentioned  abo  *  Le  Qnlea,  L  c  p.  146  aq. 
bj  Edrfid,  ed.  Janb.   p.  S41 ;  bj  Ibn  el-  *  Eneeb.  H.  E.  6.  19.    {b.S.  S,  la 
Ward!  b  Abiiir.  Srr.  ed.  K6bler,  p.  179;  *  Eoeeb.  H.  E.  S.  SO. 
nd  alK>  bj  Mejr  ed-Din  to  late  as  A.  D.  *  TartalL  e.  Jodsoe.  a  16.  ApoL  e.  91, 
1496:  Fimdp.  6n  Orients,  II.  p.  136.^  "qnibos  T Jad«b]  Be«  adreaaram  J«re  tor- 
It  is  MMwd  lilcewtse  in  Adamnamis,  about  ram  palrtsm  saltom  TeetiKio  sahttort  coo* 
A.D.  S97;  deLodsSamA.  I.  91.  oaditac*    Ewab^  Demooslr.  Erai«.  S.  IS 
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in  <m6r  to  wafl  ofer  tiie  ndM  of  ihdr  1 


Meutinie  tiM  idAmboo  and  tin  limits  of  Chikliiiiity  ^ 
ocmtinnalfy  infiMMed  and  urtwidid^  as  wOl  in  PakatinB  itnlf  as 
in  other  parti  of  tiiaBcaiaaaDmm  The  lioarta  of  GluvliaM 
in  otlMr  laiido  joaiMd  to  bdhold  tiM  amod  city,  aa^ 
of  80  many  peak  efonts  and  lulliivod  laooBaetiOBa ;  and  in  ttat 
a^  of  pilmnagei^  tltt  Hdlj  Load  did  not  of  eon 
Tiflitod.  ATon  oanj  in  tiia  tidid  Cflntnijy  two  ^  ^ 
this  kind  are  reooraed ;  ooa  thai  of  Aknadar,  thai  1 
Oappadooia^  who  beeama  tia  nooeaor  of  Ka 
of  JenMlem;*  and  flie odar,  thai  of  a  1 
ktter  to  Pypiiui.*  In  tia  kginniiv  of  tiMifcortii 
these joomeja had bacQBM mote oonunon;  §». 
ahont  A.  D.  S10,  ^eaka  of  GhiirtiaiM  whooamanp  to  Je 
fiomaU  tiMf^gioni  of  tiM  earth;  partty  to  behold  the 
plmhment  of  wophecj  in  ihb  omqfoert  and  deetraetaon  of  tiie 
dtj ;  and  parity  to  pay  their  adonilioiii  on  the  moont  of  GHwrn 
where  Jeeoe  aaoended,  and  at  tin  ea^e  in  BethklMm  whm  ha 
waabom.^ 

In  the  eonTenion  of  CSonstantine^  Ohiietianitj  obtained  a 
woddlj  trhmipk  and  beeoBM  henoeftrth  tiie  pnblk)  reli|^ 
state.  The^ooltieiidiichhadfimnedTbeietthewayofpil- 
glims  to  tiie  Holj  City,  w«e  now  remored.  Thenmnborof  ihs 
nilmims  inereased ;  and  an  example  of  hk^  inftienoe  was  sel 
D7  ndena,  the  moUier  of  the  empercMr.  At  the  age  of  neaity 
feuiBOore  yean,  bat  with  a  yoathfiu  spirit,  she  repaued  in  person 
to  Palestine  in  the  year  326,  to  Tisit  the  hoty  places,  and  render 
thanks  to  Gk)d  fi>r  the  prosperity  of  her  eon  sjid  fiunily.  Havinff 
paid  her  adorations  at  the  supposed  places  of  the  nativity  and 
ascension,  and  being  sustained  by  the  munificence  of  her  eon,  she 
caused  splendid  churches  to  be  erected  on  those  spots,  vis.  in 
Bethlehem  and  on  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  which  were  afterwards 
still  further  adorned  by  sumptuous  presents  fipom  Constantine 
himself.*  She  returned  to  Constantinople  ;  and  died  there  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  about  the  year  327  or  328.' 

In  the  mean  time,  after  the  transactions  connected  with  the 
council  of  Nicea,  as  Busebius  informs  us,  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine (not  without  a  divine  admonition)  became  desirous  of  per- 

■•  quoted  abort  oa  p.  868,  Note  S.  TlMr»-  '  li^«#A»pui  c^t  «^  rfir  r^rar  frrif(«t 

maik  in  tiie  text  af^ot  of  oourae  ooljr  to  Ircirfr  vrwMi^Mr. 

Judea;  th«  Jews  oontimied  to  raaido  in  *  (^rprian.  Epiat  75. — QTprian  died  A 

Galilee  in  mat  nmnben.  D.  268. 

*  See  aSore  pt.  287.     Itin.  Hieroa.  n.  *  Eiiaeb.Demooatr.ETang.8.18.  ib.7.1 


69L  ed.   We«elliig.     Hieroo.  Comm.  in        *  EoaeK  Vit  Cooat.  8.  42,  48. 

'    hon.  1,  16.  "     '     — 

EuaekH. 

ii.  11.  12 


Sophon.  1,  16.  *  Ibid.  8. 46.     TUlemont  Memoirao  poor 

*  Euaeb.H.E.S.n,T^w«fc(arMrA    aenrir  A  FHiat  EocL  Tom.  VU.  p.  16. 
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fonning  a  glorious  work  in  Paleetiiiey  by  beautifying  and  render- 
ing sacred  the  place  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  For  hitiier- 
tOy  according  to  tiie  same  writer,  impious  men,  or  rather  the 
whole  race  m  demons  through  their  mstrumentality,  had  used 
every  effort  to  deliver  over  that  illustrious  monument  of  immor- 
tality to  darkness  and  oblivion.  They  had  covered  the  cave^ 
with  earth  brought  from  other  quarters  ;  and  then  erected  over 
it  a  sanctuary  of  Venus,  in  which  to  celebrate  the  impure  rites  and 
worship  of  that  goddess.  All  these  obstructions  Constantino 
caused  to  be  removed,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  purified. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  gave  directions  to  build  a  magnificent 
temple  or  place  of  prayer  over  and  around  the  sepulchre.  His 
letter  on  this  subject  to  the  bishop  Macarius  is  preserved  by 
Eusebius  ;  and  presupposes  the  recent  and  joyftd  discovery  of 
the  **  sign  (or  monument)  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred  passion, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  beneath  the  earth.''* 
This  discovery  the  emperor  regards  as  a  miracle,  which  it  is  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  man  sufficienUy  to  celebrate,  or  even  to 
comprehend.*  The  church  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  Constantino,  A.  D.  335.  On  this  occasion  a 
ffreat  council  of  bishops  was  convened  by  order  of  the  emperor 
mm  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  first  at  Tvre,  and  then  at 
Jerusalem.  Among  them  was  Eusebius  himself  who  took  part 
in  the  solemnities,  and  held  several  public  discourses  in  the 
Holy  City.* 

In  like  manner  Constantino  gave  orders  to  erect  a  church  on 
the  siie  of  the  terebinth  of  Mamre,  where  Abraham  had  dwelt ; 
and  where,  as  was  supposed,  the  Saviour  had  first  manifested  his 

tresence  in  Palestine.     The  emperor  wrote  on  the  subject  to 
lUsebius,  who  has  preserved  the  letter.     This  church  is  also 
mentionei  by  the  Bordeaux  pilmm  and  bv  Jerome.* 

Such  is  the  account  whicn  Eusebius,  the  cotemporanr  and 
eyewitness,  gives  of  the  churches  erected  in  Palestine  oy  Helena 
and  her  son  Constantino.  Not  a  word,  not  a  hint,  by  which  the 
reader  would  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the  mother  of  the  emperor 
had  any  thin^  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
or  the  building  of  a  church  upon  the  spot.  But.  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  this  was  the  age  of  credulous  faith  as  well  as 
of  legendary  tradition  and  invention,  if  not  of  pious  fraud  ;  and 

*  KomMm  ervrprliert  ^wdu  of  Um  *  EowK  Vit  Coofi  4.  48-47.  Sow. 
•tpokhrt  M  A  €«▼«»  irr^w.  De  Vit.  men  X  M^  TQkmool  ll^moirw,  cla  VIL 
Coott  8.  M,  83.  p.  ll.»Tb«  «to  of  Um  J«wm1i  tempi*  u^ 

*  YMtth.  Vit  Coott  8.  80,  rh  y^ptw^  peart  to  bat«  b««B  left  ttBtoacbod  hj 
▼•8  ^TMrrilrov  initmf  wdJi§wt  iwh  rm  y§  CoMteotiM ;  no  abore,  p.  29<l 

w4km  mpmmr4fi€P^.  *  Kum^    Vlt   CoMt   8.   61-88.     Ida. 

*  Sm  in  gentnl  EnieK  Vlt  Comt  8.  HmtML  p.  899.  od.  Wm.  UivoB-OMMMt 
8S-4a  artulrtoc. 

Vol.  I.— :2  a  12-14 
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iMltk— In  eoB«q[aaiee  of 

ta  be  ■iriiiiofgr  flifti, 

fimnd.    TIm  nme  wnlen  id^a  ako  flis 
Hfllou^  of  tiM  two  dniicbet  si  BetUdiem  and  «  flis : 

Leaiing  ont  of  Tiew  the  obTioiidy  legendary  portkHis  of  tbii 
sioiy,  it  would  aeem  not  improbable,  tbat  Hdcaia  was  tbe  prime 
moTerin  aearchiiig  for  and  diaoormn^  tbe  ncred  sepiiicbre; 
and  tbat  tbroogb  ber  repreeentations  her  scm  was  induced  to 
undertake  tbe  erection  of  tbe  cburcb  ;  wbkb  in  tbia  way  mi^t 
BtiU  be  appropriately  ascribed  to  ber.  Tbe  emperoi^s  letter  to 
Macarius,  as  we  baye  seen  abore,  seems  to  jvesuppose  some  sucb 
erent.*  Tet  bow  are  we  tben  to  account  for  tbe  entire  silenoe 
of  EuseUus  as  to  any  sucb  discoTery  by  Helena ;  supported  as 
it  is  by  tbe  Hke  sQence  of  tbe  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  A.  D.  333  ?* 
Possibly  Eusebius^  tbe  flatterer  of  Constantine,  may  baye  cboeen 


.  Hiift  Eee^  1.  17.  Dai  per  FkaMoi^  II  |l  121. 

,  ok  dm  410»  fik  1.  (11.)  7,  ^  176. 

S.    Tkeodflnt»  S.  &  440^  lik.  L  IS.    S».  *  Page  S7S,  abof*. 

cni.  S.  e.  440^  fibt  L  17.    SnwMw,  S.  e.  *  TIm  Jim.  ificroc  ■wwty  ipttks  of 

4S0^IibLl.L    ft  iiliiiiii  y>k>  of  >  dm—  Ao  anrdi  craetad  bj  OoHiuliM  ovw  tbo 

as  of  ninrti  inqiviij ;  acpikluo ;  mad  tmj%  Boft  oso  void  of  H*> 

iicndy  Socratcm.  lono  or  of  tko  crooa.    Evcm  tko  ckwdMS 

I  mxmj  of  a  Jcv  of  Bothfabwa  and  tko  mamit  of  Ofires 

•a  OBO  of  tka  ^kf  acton;  bat  r^^acta  it.  vkkh  Eowbiaa  aacriboa  to  Heloia, 

Tka  aloij  of  loitara  and  tka  fika,  bdo^a  lofenad  bjr  tka  pilgrim  to  Cobh 

appuoBdj  to  o  later  ago.     Oampu  PaidiB.  pfi  696,  597,  699,  ol  WcaK&^g. 
MolHLEiiaLXL  MarimaSaintBamGoita 
n.  14.15 
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to  Mcribe  all  to  the  piebr  and  tnagnanimity  of  his  patron ; 
and  while  the  church  was  building  under  the  emperor's  anspioes 
for  six  or  seyen  years  after  Helena's  death,  her  participation  in 
it  may  have  been  unknown  or  overlooked  by  the  pilgrim* 

However  this  may  be,  and  notwithstanding  the  silence  of 
EosebiuSy  there  would  seem  to  be  hardly  any  ftot  of  history 
better  accredited,  than  this  alle^  discovery  of  the  true  cross. 
All  the  historians  of  the  foUowmg  century  relate  the  circum- 
stances as  with  one  voice,  and  ascribe  it  to  the  enterprise  of 
Helena.  But  this  is  not  alL  Cyril,  who  was  bishop  df  Jeru- 
salem from  A.  D.  348  onward,  only  some  twenty  jrears  after  the 
event,  and  who  frequently  speaks  of  preaching  m  the  church 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  Ck>n8tantme,  mentions  expressly 
the  finding  of  the  cross  under  that  em^ror,  and  its  existence  in 
his  own  day.'  So  too  Jerome,  descnbing  in  A«  D.  404  the 
kmmey  of  Paula,  relates  that  in  Jerusalem  she  not  only  per- 
formed her  devotions  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  also  prostrated 
herself  before  the  cross  in  adoration.*  Yet  neither  of  these 
fothers  makes  mention  of  Helena  in  any  connection  with  either 
the  cross  or  sepulchre.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  as  little 
reasonable  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  alleged  true  cross  at 
that  early  period,  as  it  would  be  to  give  credit  to  the  legendarv 
circumstances  related  of  its  discovery.  It  was  probably  a  work 
of  pious  fraud. 

In  the  writings  and  traditions  of  succeeding  centuries,  the 
name  of  Helena  became  more  prominent.  Her  memory  and  her 
deeds  were  embalmed  and  magnified  in  story  as  successive  ages 
rolled  on  ;  until,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  not  less  than  thirty 
churches  were  ascribed  to  her  within  the  limits  of  Palestine.* 
And  to  the  present  day,  almost  every  remaining  church  in  that 
country,  of  any  antiquity,  is  in  like  manner  referred  in  monastio 
tradition  to  the  munificence  of  Helena.  Yet  if  we  adhere,  as 
we  must,  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  writers  near  her  time,  the 
only  churches  which  she  can  be  regarded  as  having  built,  are 
those  at  Bethlehem  and  on  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  except  so  far 
as  she  mav  have  taken  part  in  the  construction  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

*  So  b  bU  Epift  tA  Coottanttnm  8,        *  Ilieron.  Epitt  8S,  ftd  EoM.  Esiteph. 

Opfi  td.  Toott^,  p.  852,  M  ^w  tV  ▼•^  Tma\m,  Ow,  T.  IV.  U.  d.  678l  •d.  Mart. 
....  K«v#T«rr(vo»  rov  90v  wmr^t,  rh  wm-         'So  NWpbonu  CaUiitai»  S.  abool  A. 

rVnr  r«v  rrsvpoS  ^vKow  iw  'Uf9W9Klpmt  P.  1300,  Hitt.  Ere.  a  80.  p.  6S6  tq.  od. 

ifi^froi.     Alto  In  Cat  X.  19.  p.  148,  r^  Dvrco.    Tbft  wriltr  •annoralM  br  vmmm 

|iMr  r^  tytrnv  t«v  rrwp^v  ^la^vpf 7,  p^irf^  toimitoni  cimrcbct  ••  bvilt  by  fieloBA ; 

9^9fm  va^*  Miuw  fatr^^tpw.     In  otEer  and  tben  tayt  at  tha  clota,  thai  aba  eractiid 

plieta  ba  ppaakt  of  portionn  of  tha  tnia  mora  than  tbiitj  In  aU.     It  ia  bafd^jr  do- 

crott  at  tdrtmdj  diittnbatod  thronghont  tha  coitarj  to  rv mark,  that  bif  antboritj  eaa 

world.    Calach.  IV.  10.  p.  67.     Cat  XIII.  weigh  nothing  againit  tba  tikMa  of  aO 

4.  pi  184.  tba  wfitartortbafewtbaadaAbomviML 

ii.  15-17 
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The  CSiiwtttii  temjde  thus  erected  orer  the  holy  pleeei  ai 
.  ecooidiiig  to  the  deecriptioii  of  'EmMsm,  had  litde 
to  the  stractme  which  exklB  there  si  the  ftCKBt 
dsT.'  The  first  care  of  Conatantme  was  to  erect  a  diafid  or 
rofer  the  acred  caTo  or  aqmlchreitadC  This  edifice' 
"  with  magnificent  oohmms  and  omamenta  of  efcqr< 
So  wiftkai  if  made  of  its  magmtnde  or  eleratiofi,  aa  ia  the  < 
in  reelect  to  the  Dei^;hboiiring  Badica;  whence  we  may  ii 
tkat  die  chapel  was  not  large.  Before  thie,  on  the  east^  waa  a 
laige  open  court  or  area  ornamented  with  a  pavement  of  poBAfd 
afeooBi;  and  aofioanded  <m  three  ndea  bj  long  porticoa  or  colon- 
■adea.  Thie  place  waa  ai^iarently  held  to  he  the  garden  near 
whidi  Cbmi  waa  cmcified ;  and  aa  woA  it  ia  alao  mentioned  by 
CpSl  aa  haTing  been  beantified  bj  regal  gifia.*  The  faaliin  aide 
€t  tioB  court  waa  ahnt  in  bj  the  BanUea,  or  chmchy  erected  oier 
the  qiot  where  the  croaa  waa  fimnd,  if  not  alao  over  the  rock  hdd 
to  be  Golgotha.*  Thia  edifice  ia  deacribed  aa  of  great  extent 
both  in  ita  kngth  and  bieadth,  and  of  immenae  altitndeL  The 
loaf  waa  covered  with  lead ;  the  intenor  ovedaid  with  variegated 
maiUea;  the  ceiling  deoonted with  carved  wodc ;  andthewhole 
glittered  in  every  part  with  bumidied  gold.  Beyond  thia  BaaJKca^ 
atill  towHda  the  east,  waa  another  coort,  with  pwticoa  or  colon- 
nades on  the  ddea,  aid  gatea  leading  to  die  city ;  ^  beyond  whidi^ 
in  the  rerj  midst  of  the  street  of  the  madoet^  die  qilendid  Pro- 
pf/l<tay  or  vestibule  of  the  whole  stractorey  presented  to  those 
)>A88ing  by  on  the  outsade  the  w<;»Ddeiful  riew  of  the  things  seen 
t^ithin.*'* — It  was  this  lai^  church  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Ma9^i/Hon  was  strictly  apiJied,  a£  fftanding  upon  the  place  of 
tho  Saviour's  passion.*    The  chapd  over  the  sepulchre  was  called 

'  S<«  in  frr«wr«\,  FtuK^  Mt  Ooml  S.  vm  b  nr  mtm  m  loDock;  Mfttt.  27,  88. 

M  nn.     Tk^AU^  \\^x.  t\  HiA.  hamhcat  Uuzk  1&,  2SL     Lnke  28,  88.     John   19, 

<  KnmitrrMi.  in  iN-ril  HN«>nL  Opfv  ji  41&.  fT.     Neitba-  ExMclintt,  nor  Cyril,  (except 

*  .1<4in  10,  41.*  tNiil.  Hk«\«.  Cau^ii.  m  na^  to  mt  so  In  the  Latm  tramlator,) 
H   N  )v  !^(>H  mi.  T<M)tr4><^  sor  Jeramc^  nor  tht  Lifiarianft  of  the  4tli 

*  iNmtiv  (\nV  t^nrivh  10  1^.  Oaf«cL.  &nc  5xL  ceutzxriea,  ipeaik  of  h  as  m  momit. 
1.1  v,*i  ««,1.  1Nm)tt«v<x.  I'W  tV^  of  ft  Ut^  Y(>t  tiM  exprea^oKt  muat  have  eariy  become 
«SMtt4  )h<4w«h«ii  (1i4>  nofmW'hrr  anA  t}ti>  Ba>  currfuiv  puxim|»  azncai^  the  pOgrima;  for 
»lll<fi,  mitl  fi1»,i  i1iA<  lMt<»i  a  ohnpil  m-at  Hn  Jtinrr.  i/urm.  ^leaks  of  it  aa  ^moo- 
f«««f«t1  tivrt  (JoWtltvi,  Wtwo<>n  %)^  x^fK  tiruittf  Ga^ctduL.*  Bufimit  baa  the  ex- 
»«>*<ttife  «««  f>iv<mi  i^<«  ^1<^^  iUat  at  t)ii»  tim*  nreauot.  *'  iroigadusuk  rapea,**  Uia/L  £cc 
4l<M  «ti.<|i  in  tnf««*/«fWr  <M  «^«^\f^^>>a  m-a»  i*.  &  Autoxumtt  mod  Aiaimuuiaa  make 
1«*l\  «itit«ivv«t«fHn  Oi#  «iit<lM  <M'«)i*»  Kp^TMh4  IK  aJlDMOL  u>  a  maant:  hot  Bembard 
•  ••«<»♦  l<M«lifiHMft  iN«rm«  «W  fo  t^!4)^  t^-'  a^ii.  ha»  **  Ham  Cahvriia.*  At  that 
*ti«  Mtttifi  i^'*««  ,  iitH«  INmltiV  1.  ^  f  ^  -  '  tiiiM  Uic  xiaap«  appean  to  haTe  become 
I  ttHn  »I«U  tick  !•«  »nfm^i<W#  wa»  4^><tUW»  8vac  :  ax>c  i»  fooud  in  aB  later  pilgrima 
•t«HK. ,)  •!,•.  •,|^«|1nf  fn,.*r«t^  ♦»•  i^n^lH*^  f^  fix  anr.  mTiMrw 

|HfkfHf«  (it.|^.r4liM  .»»  (<nl\Mt\       H<»n.v  «W         *  rwaci.    1.  c  8.  89,  /v*  mSfT^s  fu^$ 


m4.||*4**<  iiltH.x^  u-utttni*  «|Mi^H<n>  ^^.f.^ « voi\  '  Oy.i*   Jiierofc.  Cat.  14.  S.  ed.  Toutt^. 

\***%^**Hf,*  *4  *  lMtMi-*4fiMfM      N  »M  n>  On  \r«     <i\^iTVMr<  Tu^^h.  dt  Laiuj .  CcbH.  c  9,  sab. 

u   1/,  l^ 
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the  Ana9ta9%B  or  Besurrootion.*  But  both  these  names  seem 
alao  to  have  often  been  applied  indiflcriminately  to  the  whole 
stracture  and  to  its  TariouBjpartfl.* 

The  high  example  of  Helena,  the  suppoeed  diacoreir  of  the 
ncred  places,  and  the  erection  of  all  theee  splendid  cnnrches, 
oonspired  to  draw,  in  a  still  greater  depee,  the  attention  and  the 
longmgs  of  the  Christian  world  towaras  JemsalenL  Pilgiima^ 
were  now  multiplied,  as  the  dangers  and  difficulties  were  dimm- 
ished ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  documents  of  the  age,  is 
the  Itinerary  of  a  palmer  from  Bordeaux  in  A.  D.  333.*  The 
dedication  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  A.  D.  335, 
was  afterwards  celebrated  annually  by  a  festiyal,  which  continued 
for  a  week,  and  was  resorted  to  by  multitudes  from  all  parts  of 
the  world^  Towards  the  middle  of  the  same  oenturr,  Uilarion 
first  introduced  the  monastic  life  from  Egy^  into  Palestine  and 
Syria;*  which,  finding  there  a  congenial  soil,  at  once  took  deep 
root^jand  spread  itself  rapidly  abroi^  throughout  the  land. 

The  Jews,  as  we  have  seen,*  in  the  age  of  Ck>nstantine,  were 
again  permitted  to  approach  Jerusalem,  and  apparently  to  dwell 
once  more  upon  their  native  soil  They  had  never  been  driven  out 
from  Galilee ;  and  under  the  reipi  of  his  successor  Constantius,  they 
formed  the  chief  population  of  Diocaasarea  (Sepphoris)  and  other 
towns ;  and  felt  themselves  in  sufficient  strengtn  to  take  up  arms 
in  rebellion  against  the  Bomans.  But  they  were  soon  subdued  ; 
and  in  A.  D.  339^  this  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground'  The 
emperor  Julian,  m  abandoning  Christianity,  endeavoured  as  a 
matter  of  policy  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Jews.  He  showed 
them  fitvour ;  granted  them  privfleges ;  and  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  rebuild  their  sacred  temple. 
They  accordingly  began  to  lay  the  foundations  about  A.  D.  3€2; 
but  the  attempt,  according  to  cotemporary  writers,  was  ren- 
dered abortive  by  supernatural  hindrances.* — Under  the  succes- 
sors of  Julian,  the  edicts  would  seem  to  have  been  renewed, 
which  prohibited  the  Jews  from  residing  in  Jerusalem ;  for  Je- 
rome relates,  that  in  his  day  they  were  still  forbidden  to  enter 
the  city,  except  once  a  year,  to  wail  over  the  temple.*     Thus 

'  TIm  AraUc  nmmeoftheprMratoharoh  p.  1000.     For  Um  Jtwt  la  GaHIm,  sm  b 

U  tlill  €i'Kiy*imfh,  the  RMarrvcCion.  Soe.  XV,  aiMUr  Ttberiaii 

■  TiUemont  M^moirM,  eta  Toon.  VIL  *  AmmiAn.  lUroeU.  8S.  1,  *•  metoendi 

pk.  11.  globi  flammamm  prope  fimdftineola  er«brk 

*  Itioer.  IIien>«.  tea  Dardi,;aleiite.  aawiltiboi  enuiipeiit— ,  fecere  locoan  e««itii 

*  Sotomen  2.  2G.  alkiiiotiei  opmbot  liMooeMiiB ;    boopM 

*  Hiemn.  Vita  HiUr.  Sotmn.  8.  14.  Til-  modo,  elemeato  daeUaaChM  repalleale,  oee- 
laoMiit  M4m.  Tom.  VII.  p.  565.  Neander  mrH  laoeptani.*  Boor.  II.  K.  8.  M.  So- 
K.  O.  III.  p.  458  IK),  ed.  2.  loni.  8.  tS.     TtQaaoDt ll4iDoii^  ele.  VII. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  871  iq.  p.  409  iq. 

*  Socrat«a  II.  E.  2.  83.  Theophan.  *  llieroo.  Comra.  la  Zepkaa.  1,  18, 
C^rooogr.  p.  8S,  Parb.  See   Reland  TaL  •*  Mqat  ad  pmoeati  dtaoi  p«S«  <   ' 
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tliej  contmued  to  Birng^e  od  for  a  reodence  in  the  land  and  dtj 
ot  their  fitthen ;  objects  of  contumely  and  oppreesion  on  ereiy 
side,  and  with  little  change  in  their  general  sitnation  ;  until  at 
length  the  Mnhammedan  conqnest  gaye  them  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  larger  privilegee,  both  in  Jenualem  and  throug^ut 
Palestine. 

In  the  latter  part  c£  the  fourth  centuiy,  A.  D.  384,  Jerome, 
the  celebrated  &iher,  took  up  his  residence  in  Palestine,  where 
he  remained  as  a  monk  in  the  convent  at  Bethlehem  trntil  his 
death  in  A«  D.  420.  At  this  time  monasteries  and  communities 
of  anchorites  (laurce)  were  numerous  ;^  and  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine swarmed  with  monks  and  hermits.  Jerome  speaks  express- 
ly of ''  the  peat  multitude  of  brethren  and  the  bands  of  monks," 
who  dwelt  m  and  around  Jerusalem.*  Even  Paula,  a  noUe  Bo- 
man  matron,  the  frigid  of  Jerome,  first  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  places,  and  then  retired  to  Bethlehem ;  where  she  erected 
four  monasteries,  one  for  monks  and  three  for  nuns.'  Nor  was 
the  throng  of  strangers  and  pflmms,  who  came  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  g^be  to  visit  the  holy  places  and  adore  the  cross,  less 
remarkable.  The  same  fitther  relates  that  devotees  '^  streamed 
to  Jerusalem  from  every  part  of  the  world  ;  so  that  the  city  was 
crowded  with  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  class.''*  From 
Gaul,  Britain,  Persia,  India,  Ethiopia,  E^pt,  and  the  whole 
east,  princes  and  nobles  thronged  to  the  floly  City;  believing 
themselves  to  have  less  of  religion,  less  of  science,  and  not  to  have 
attained  the  highest  point  of  virtue,  unless  tliey  had  paid  their 
adorations  to  the  Saviour  in  the  very  places,  where  the  Gospel 
first  shone  forth  in  splendour  from  the  cross.*  Nor  did  the  pil- 
grims limit  their  holy  veneration  to  Palestine.  Egypt  was 
equally  thronged ;  and  many  also  travelled  into  Arabia,  the  sup- 
posed country  of  Job,  to  visit  the  dunghill  and  kiss  the  ground, 
on  which  the  man  of  God  had  suffered  with  such  patience.'  In- 
deed, after  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  there  are  comparatively 
few  of.  the  more  distinguished  saints  of  the  calendar,  among 

(JadsH  ....  •xcepto  plancta  prohibentur  na  est  civitaa  uniTeni  generis  hominam 

ingredi  JemsAlem."  Toen  follows  the  pas-  et  tanta  atriusqoe  sexus  cooBtipatio,  etc.** 

•ase  quoted  above,  p.  238,  Note.  £p.  49,  ad  Paolin.  Tom.  IV.  P.  11.  p.  565. 

^  A  commimity  of  anchorites,  dwelling  ed.  Mut.     So  Chrysoet.  in  Ps.  109.  §  6, 

near  each  other  in  separate  cells,  was  call-  ^  oUovfiiyti  avirro4x*u 

ed  ?ia6pa,  laura,  i.  e.  a  street.  Tillage.   See  *  See  the   Episde   ander  the  name  of 

Neander  K.  G.  111.  p.  459  sq.  ed.  2.     Bol-  Paula  and  Eustochium,  llieron.  0pp.  Tom. 

land  in  Acta  Sanctor.  Jan.  Tom.  IL  p.  298.  lY.  P.  II.  pp.  550,  551. 

*  **Tantam  fratrum  multitndinem  et  *  So  Chiysost.  Homil  Y.  de  Stutuis  §1. 
monachomm  choros;"  Ep.  xxzviii,  ad  Tom,  H,  ^.  Sd^  UoWolyvyfiaKpdyriya  koX 
Pammach.  Tom.  lY.  ii.  p.  808.  ed.  Mart.  BuivSyrioy  kvoirifilay  ariWovrcu  iivh  rUf 

*  Uieron.  Ep.  lzxxti,  ad  Eu&toch.  Ep-  'rtpdrotyrfisyristisriiy^Apafilayrpixo'^*^* 
Itaph  Paulas.  tyarii¥  Kovplay  ^jrcfiaiK  fSaxri,  jrol  ^tcurdfit- 

*  **  De  toto  huo  orbe  conourritur.     Pit-     yoi  Kara^iK^iffwri  tV  vi*^' 
l.  20,  21 
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whose  merits  one  or  more  pilgrimagee  to  the  Holy  Sepnlohie  are 
not  enumerated.' 

In  such  state  of  things,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  ct  wonder,  that 
the  end  should  often  be  forgotten  in  the  means  ;  that  a  pilgrim- 
am  to  Jerusalem,  instead  of  bein^  resorted  to  merely  as  a  means 
of  derating  and  purifying  the  religious  feelings,  and  quickening 
the  flame  of  devotion,  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  haying  in 
itself  a  sanctifying  and  sayine  power  ;  and  so  the  mere  perform- 
ance of  the  outward  act,  be  substituted  for  the  inward  principle 
and  feelings.  That  such  was  actually  the  case,  is  obyious  from 
the  language  of  Jerome  and  other  mthers,  who  strove  against 
tluB  tendency.  The  former  declaies  that  '^  the  places  of  the  cross 
and  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  can  benefit  only  those  who  bear 
his  cross,  and  who  with  Christ  rise  daily.  From  Jerusalem  and 
from  Britain,  the  celestial  halls  are  equaUy  open.''*  And  he  goes 
on  to  relate  of  Hilarion,  who  spent  much  of  nis  life  as  an  ancho- 
rite in  Palestine,  that  he  only  once  visited  Jerusalem  and  the 
sacred  places.'  To  the  same  eficct  is  the  language  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  ;  *  who  justly  appeals  to  the  corruption  and  licentiousness 
which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem,  as  a  proof,  how  little  such  external 
impressions  can  contribute  in  themselves  to  the  purification  of  the 
heart 

The  effects  which  would  naturally  foUow  from  all  these  cir- 
cumstances in  respect  to  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  have 
already  been  pointed  out  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  preceding;  sec- 
tion. Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  every  place  celebrated  m  the 
Bible  was  sought  aflcr  by  the  credulous  piety  of  monks  and  pil- 
grims, and  its  site  definitely  assigned.  Whether  this  were  dono 
correctly,  was  not  often  with  them  a  matter  of  strict  inquiry. 
Tet,  during  the  fourth  century,  there  b  less  reason  for  r^mt  and 
complaint  m  this  respect,  than  in  the  succeeding  ages.  Eusebius 
had  composed  his  Onomosticon  in  Qreek,  apparently  about  A.  D. 
330,  after  the  sites  of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem  had  been 
determined  ; '  and  this  was  now  translated  and  revised  by  Jerome 
during  his  residence  in  Palestine,  before  the  mass  of  foreign  tra- 
dition, which  afterwards  spread  itself  abroad,  had  taken  root  or 
cast  its  darkening  shadows  over  the  land.  This  important  work 
serves  to  show  the  state  of  topographical  tradition  as  it  then 

*  9m  the  Indioet  to  the  nanj  Tolnratt  *  Epi  49,  ftd  PaaliiL  Tom.  FV.  P.  II  pt. 

«r  Hm  Ada  SanHomm  of  Bollaod,  art.  Mi. 

Ptrtfrinaiio^  etc.     Sone  of  these   holj  *  Ilieroo.  1.  c 

■MB  ouMle  DO  leee  than  three  pilgH  mages  *  Qrcsor.  Njhl   Epist  ad  Amhroahmi 

to  Hm  Promised  Land.    So  St  Cadoeus  et  Dasiltsam.    ComMro  NeaDder  Kirch- 

of  Benerentom,   and  Theododas  engesohiehte,  IIL  p.  SiS,  od.  2.  U.  p.  S4S, 


kUMp  of  Benerentnm,   and  Theododas  engei 

hJAop  of  AnastAsiople,  in  the  sUth  centn-  Enffl. 

ry ;  Acta  Sanctor.  Jaa   Tom.  I.  p.  604.  •  I 

AfriL  T.  III.  p.  83  sq.  alia  c 


See  the  art.  reX>o5d,  (To/foCJU,  tho 
•ili  of  whkh  bad  alrM^ij  bf«D  izad. 

ii.  St,  22 
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existed ;  and  often  stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  specifi- 
cations of  later  ages.^ 

During  the  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Palestine  was  at  CsBsarea ;  to  which  the  see 
of  Jerusalem  was  subject  like  the  rest*  But  when  in  the  fourth 
century  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem  became  known,  and  were 
decorated  with  splendid  edifices,  and  the  Holy  City  began  to 
reassume  its  importance  in  the  Christian  world,  its  bishops  were 
not  slow  to  bring  forward  its  claims  to  a  higher  rank,  as  the 
original  seat  of  the  apostolic  church.  Even  so  early  as  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Nicea,  A.  D.  325,  its  traditional  claims  had  been  acknow- 
ledged and  affirmed ;  saving  however  the  dignity  of  the  then 
metropolitan  see.*  Cyril  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem  contended  long 
with  Acacius  of  Ccesarea  for  the  supremacv ;  though  he  was  at 
last  compell^  to  yield  to  the  authonty  of  the  primate,  by  whom 
he  was  deposed.*  His  successor,  John,  claimed  also  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Ccesarea,  and  appealed  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria ; 
for  which  he  is  censured  by  Jerome.*  The  following  bishop, 
Praylus,  was  a  meek  and  holy  man,  and  apparently  avoided  such 
controversies.  But  Juvenal,  his  successor,  who  held  the  chair  of 
Jerusalem  from  about  A.  D.  420  to  458,  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  establish  the  authority  of  his  see,  not  only  as  superior 
to  Ccesarea,  but  as  independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  It 
was  not  however  until  tne  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451-453, 
that  he  was  able  after  long  efforts  to  effect  his  purpose.  It  was 
there  decreed,  that  Jerusalem  should  be  thenceforth  an  indepen- 
dent patriarchate,  comprising  the  three  Palestines ;  while  Antioch 
should  retain  the  two  Phenicias  and  northern  Arabian.' 

Amid  all  the  religious  or  rather  theological  controversies,  which 
agitated  the  oriental  churches  during  these  centuries,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  Palestine,  crowded  as  it  was  with  ecclesias- 
tics and  monks,  should  remain  in  peace.  On  the  contrary,  it 
actually  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  strife  and  fierce  conten- 
tion, which  were  not  in  all  cases  appeased  without  bloodshed.  In 
the  fourth  century,  the  Arian  controversy  had  much  to  do  with 
the  repeated  depositions  of  Cyril  from  the  see  of  Jerusalem.'  In 
A.  D.  415  Pelagius  himself  appeared  before  two  tumultuous 

*  See  more  above,  p.  254.  Alxla  htiaicitwov  rtfuiffbm,  Mrm  t^k  iuco- 

*  So  Jerome,  m  if  luidreenng  him«elf  to  Xoi^tay  riis  ti^i|  t,  rp  fi^rpowixti  at^ofjpov 
John,  bi«hop  dT  Jenualem,  aod  referring  rov  oUttov  A^ui/urrot.  Labb.  ConciL  Tom. 
him  to  the  oooncil  of  Nicea,  exclaims :  L  p.  47. 

««  Ni  ftdlar,  boo  ibi  decemitur,  ut  Palaes-  ^  Tbeodoret  H.  E.  2.  26.   Sozom.  4.  25. 

tine  metropolis  desaisea  sit,  et  totios  ori-  *  ilieron.  1.  c. 

entis  Antiochia  ;  "  Hieron.  Ep.  xxxviii,  ad  *  CouciL  Chalcedon.    Act  YII.   Labb 

Pammach.  Tom.  lY.  P.  IL  p.  SSa  ed.  Tom.   IV.   p.    613.     See   also   Le   Quien 

Hart  Oriens  Christ  Tom.  III.  p.  1 10  sq. 

*  CoDciL  Nlc.  Can.  YII,  *Erffi<^  crvH^fia  *  Soxom.  H.  £.  4.  25. 
KCKpdniKf  col  wapdSo€U  ^X*^  Atfrc  rhy  Iv 
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Bjnodfl  at  Jeruflalem  and  Diospolis  (Lydda).^  About  the  tamo 
period  we  find  in  and  around  JeruBalem  the  germ  of  the  contro- 
Terajy  which  a  century  htter  raged  with  such  Tehemenoe  against 
the  Origenists.* 

The  dechiration  of  the  council  of  Ohaloedon  (A.  D.  451)  in 
fiivour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  distinct  natures  of  Christ,  was 
the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  yiolence  on  the  part  of  the  Mono- 
physiteSy  its  opposers  ;  whose  chief  seat  at  first  was  in  Palestine 
and  Bgypt  TheodosiuSy  a  fanatical  monk,  who  had  already 
excited  tumults  in  the  council,  returned  to  Jerusalem ;  and  baring 
ingratiated  himself  with  Eudocia,  the  widow  of  the  late  emperor 
Tbeodosius  II,  who  resided  in  Palestine,  he  soon  obtained  mflu- 
enoe  throughout  the  convento,  and  raised  a  fierce  party  against 
the  decision  of  the  council  His  partisans  took  possession  of  the 
churoh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchro,  deposed  the  patriarch  JuTenal, 
drove  him  from  the  country,  and  elected  Tbeodosius  in  his  stead. 
^  The  orthodox  bishops  and  moderate  men  were  now  ererywhero 
deposed ;  some  were  slain  ;  and  their  places  filled  by  unworthy 
persons  and  even  malefactors.  The  emperor  Maroian,  on  hearing 
of  these  events,  took  measures  to  repla^  the  exiled  patriaroh  in 
his  station,  and  restore  things  to  their  former  order ;  but  this  could 
only  be  done  after  fierce  confiicts ;  since  both  parties  (as  Eva- 
grius  exoresses  it)  acted  only  according  to  the  oictates  of  their 
rage.  Tneodosius  retired  secretly  to  Mount  Sinai ;  where  he  was 
fbuowed  by  a  letter  missive  of  the  emperor,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  in  another  place.* 

The  controversy  continued  to  rage  in  Egypt,  accompanied 
with  many  tumults  ;  and  the  successive  emperors,  themselves 
weak-minded  or  vacillating  men,  were  unable  to  quench  the 
flames  of  discord.  Under  Anastasius  I,  who  began  to  reign  in 
A.  D.  491,  and  was  himself  opposed  to  the  decree  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  the  monophysite  party  acquired  new  strength,  and 
gave  occasion  to  new  disturbances,  under  its  two  distinguished 
leaders,  Xcnaja  or  Philoxenus,  and  Severus.*  The  tumults  broke 
out  first  at  Antioch  ;  where  Flavianus,  the  mild  but  orthodox 
patriarch,  was  assailed  in  A.  D.  512  by  a  host  of  fanatic  monks 
from  the  neighbourhood,  who  foreed  their  way  into  the  city,  and 
demandcxl  that  he  should  anathematise  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  The  people  of  the  city  however  sided  with  the  natri- 
areh,  rose  upon  the  monks,  and  slew  a  large  number,  who  round 

*  NMnder  K  0.  IV.  pc  109S  iq.  td.  S.     Qtwem,  Too.   II.   pi  SSI ;  Lai  fai  Ada 
n.  PL  681  tq.  l-jtgl.  SMctor.  Jab.  T.  R  pi  81&     Eti^  Hlil 

■  NeADder  Icp.  1264  n.orp.S7SM.  Eeo.  U  S.  Lt  Qvkii  OriMtCkfirt.  IIL  a 

EnK  ise. 

*  Sf«  abcTt,  p.  1S4.    For  IIm  Miml  «  NMate  K.  O.  IV.  p.  IOCS  aq  ad.  S. 
hUtorj  of  this  tamalt,  am    Fila  &  J^  II  p.  §80  aq.  K%L 
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their  only  aepalchie  in  the  wwei  of  tlieOiontes^  ThemoolDiof 
Ocde-Syna  alao,  anKxng  whom  FlaYianuB  had  liTed,  hastened  to 
AntuMdi  to  tender  him  their  s^ryioes  and  protection.  Tet  he  was 
nltimatelj  depoeed  in  the  same  year,  and  driven  into  exile  at 
Petra.  He  was  aoooeeded  in  his  office  by  the  numophyBite  leader 
Berenis.' 

The  patriarchateofJenualem  was  at  this  time  held  lyyElias ; 
whose  inflnenoe  among  the  monks  and  cleigr  of  Palestine,  how- 
ever great,  was  vet  less  than  thatof  the  celebmted  anchorite,  Bt. 
Sabas,  the  fonnder  of  several  {otfrcB  and  monasteries;  andamong 
them,  of  that  which  still  bean  his  name  in  the  desert  between 
Jenunlem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  vei^  same  year.  A.  D.  512, 
Severns  of  Antioch  sent  messengen  to  Elias,  who  renised  to  ac- 
knowledge him.  The  message  was  repeated  in  May,  A.  D.  518, 
accompraied  bjr  several  deigy  and  some  of  the  emperor's  troops. 
This  roused  the  indiffnatum  of  Babas  in  his  holy  rotreat ;  ne 
repaired  with  other  abbots  to  Jerusalem ;  expelled  the  messen-  ^ 
gers  of  Severus  from  the  city ;  and  coUectmg  a  multitude  of 
monks  beforo  Oalvaiy,  pronounced  anathemas  a^iinst  Beverus  and 
all  those  of  his  oommunion,  in  the  presence  ot  the  magistrates 
and  of  tiie  officers  and  troopswhom  flieemperor  had  sent  Btill, 
the  power  of  the  state  at  length  prevailed.  The  emperor  sent 
Olympius,  who  then  held  the  command  in  Palestine,  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  Jerusalem ;  and  as  Elias  still  refbsed  to  disavow 
allegiance  to  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon.  he  was  depoeed  and  banish- 
ed to  Allah.  Thero  he  died  in  A.  D.  618 ;  b^g  visited  in  his 
last  moments  by  Babas.* 

His  saccesBor  in  the  patriarchate,  John  III,  who  was  expected 
to  anathematize  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  not  only  did  not  do 
this,  but  took  at  first  a  neutral  course,  and  afterwards  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  orthodox  party.  Dbputes  and  fierce  passion 
continued  to  prevail  among  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks  of  Pa- 
lestine ;  but  they  seem  not  to  have  broken  forth  into  deeds  of 
open  violence.  The  accession  of  the  orthodox  emperor,  Justin  I, 
in  A.  D.  518,  was  hailed  with  triumph  by  Babas  and  his  disciples. 
The  new  decrees  of  this  emperor  in  favour  of  orthodoxy  were  no 
sooner  known  in  Jerusalem,  than  an  infinite  multitude  of  monks 
and  laymen  collected  in  that  city  ;  the  holy  Babas  and  a  council 
of  bishops  hastened  to  assemble  ;  and  at  a  festival  celebrated  on 
the  6th  of  August,  the  imperial  decrees  were  openly  promulgated. 

Justinian,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  527,  was  the 
still  more  decided  and  despotic  firiend  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Ba- 
bas died  about  A.  D.  532,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  at  the  great 

*  Erur.  H.  E.  8.  82.  Qrmo.  T.  Ill  pp.  80S-10,  824.    Le  Qaieo 

*  CyiuL  Scythop.  Vita  Saba  6S,  60;    Oiiens  Christ  IH.  pi  181  8^ 
Gr.  et  Lat  in  Cotelerii  MoDum.  Eodea, 
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sffe  of  ninety-four  yean.*  Not  long  after  his  deoeasey  new  iron- 
bles  and  disaenBionB  broke  out  among  hia  immediate  diadples  and 
flock.  The  unquiet  spirit  of  oriental  monachismy  which  had 
hitherto  expended  itself  in  the  monophysite  controYenyi  or  been 
controlled  oy  the  predominance  of  a  master  spirit,  or  felt  the 
influence  of  the  imperial  despotism,  now  began  to  manifest  itself 
in  a  different  form.  The  tendency  and  doctrines  of  the  Origen- 
ists  were  again  broached,  especially  by  Nonnus  in  the  new  laura 
founded  by  Sabas  near  Tekoa,  and  in  several  others.  The 
same  doctrines  found  admission  also  among  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  principal  laura  of  Sabas  ;  but  the  great  body  remained 
feithful  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  expelled  the  others  to  the 
number  of  forty  from  the  community.  These  retired  to  the  laura 
near  Tekoa ;  and  the  united  band  of  the  Origenists  now  at- 
tempted to  get  possession  of  various  monasteries.  They  even 
attacked  the  chief  laura  of  Sabas,  with  force  and  violence,  bat 
without  success.* 

In  A.  D.  536,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Aga- 
pctas,  then  at  Constantinople,  and  of  Mennas  patriarch  of  that 
city,  the  patriarch  Peter  of  Jerusalem  held  a  synod  composed  of 
the  bishops  of  the  three  Palestines  ;  at  which  not  only  the  decrees 
of  the  synod  of  Con8tantinoi)le  in  the  same  year  uainst  the  Mono- 
physites  wore  confirmed,  but  the  dogmas  of  Origen  were  also 
publicly  subjected  to  anathema.  This  measure  caused  great 
mdignation  among  the  followers  of  Nonnus,  and  gave  rise  to  fur- 
ther tumults.'  The  edict  of  the  synod  was  however  subscribed 
by  all  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Palestine,  except  one  ;  which  so 
enraged  Nonnus  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Origenists,  that  they 
renounced  the  communion  of  the  orthodox ;  and  withdrawing 
from  the  laura  near  Tekoa,  dwelt  in  the  plain.  After  long  nego- 
tiation they  returned  to  the  laura,  retainmg  still  peat  bitterness 
against  the  immatos  of  the  laura  of  Sabas  ;  which  they  mani- 
fested by  open  and  violent  attacks.  They  succeeded  at  length  in 
obtaining  possession  for  a  time  of  this  chief  laura  ;  and  an  Ori- 

Ecnist  was  installed  as  abbot  in  the  seat  of  the  holy  Sabas.*  This 
owever  did  not  long  continue.  The  holy  Conon  was  afterwards 
ma<le  abbot ;  Eustochius  (about  A.  D.  545)  succeeded  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  ;  and,  by  command  of  the  emperor, 
the  military  force  was  employed  to  drive  out  the  Origenists  from 
their  stronghold,  the  new  laura  (so  called)  near  Tekoa.  From 
this  time  peace  appears  to  have  been  restored.' 

*  CjrilL  Srjth.  Vlto  Sahm,  la  Cotekril  Bwoohit  Ana  A.  D.  SSS.  xoir.  Cjrffl.  VI* 
Mnontn  RcrL  Gr»e.  Tom.  III.  n.  SftS  tq.  U  SaImb  L  c  p  860.  La  Qaim  I  c  pi  204 
L»  QnUn  Ori<>nt  Chr.  IIL  pi  1S4  tq.  m.  NMn4«r  K.  G.   IV.  p.  lOU  iq.  til  S. 

*  (>nU.  ihi.i.  p  8S0-S.    lUroniot  Ana.  II.  p  697  m.  EaffL 

A  I).  532.  rill,  tq.  UQvim  Ibid,  n,  19S-  •  CjrUL  Acyth.  Vit  Sabu,  ibid.  p.  Sm 
2f V)  •  CyrilL  IbU.  pi  S7ft  tq.    En^.  U.  B. 

*  UbK.  Cooea  Ton.   V.  pi   t7S-S7.    4.  SS. 
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I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  these  gloomy  detaOs,  in  order  to 
show  the  extent,  as  wdl  as  the  character  and  spirit,  of  that 
body  of  monks  and  ecclesiastics  with  which  Palestine  was 
thronged  ;  and  who  for  so  many  centuries  were  the  only  persons 
to  investigate  the  Scriptures,  and  fix  the  traditional  topography 
of  the  Hdy  Land. 

Despotic  as  Justinian  was  in  behalf  of  orthodoxy,  he  was  no 
less  a  passionate  builder  of  churches  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  of 
fortresses ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  passion  carried  out 
during  his  long  reign,  that  the  cotemporary  historian  Procopius 
has  left  us  a  work  in  six  books,  treating  solely  of  the  edifices 
erected  by  this  emperor.^  In  Constantinople  itself,  the  church 
of  St  Sophia  remains  to  this  day  a  monument  of  his  taste  and 
public  munificence.  With  the  conyent  erected  b^  him  at  Sinai 
we  have  already  become  acquainted.*  In  Palestme  the  Sama^ 
ritans  made  insurrection  against  Justinian,  as  they  had  formerly 
done  under  the  emperors  Zeno  and  Anastasius  ;  slaughtered  tho 
Christians  of  Neapolis ;  and  destroyed  their  churcnes.  They 
were  however  speedily  subdued ;  and  the  emperor  rebuilt  tho 
churches  and  erected  a  new  one  strongly  fortified  on  Mount 
Qerizim.  This  was  in  the  third  year  of  Justinian,  A.  D.  529.' 
In  the  same  connection,  and  as  if  occurring  about  the  same 
time,  Procopius  describes  the  erection  of  a  large  church  at 
Jerusalem  by  Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  on  which  ^reat 
expense  and  labour  were  bestowed  in  order  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  the  world.  This  church,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
apparently  the  edifice  now  known  as  the  mosk  el-Aksa,  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  site  of  the  temple.*  The  same  writer 
ascribes  to  this  emperor  the  building  of  not  less  than  ten  or 
eleven  monasteries  in  and  around  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  a  Xeno- 
dochium  or  hospital  for  pilgrims  at  Jericho,  and  also  the 
building  up  of  the  walls  of  Bethlehem  and  other  cities." 
Eutycluus  in  the  ninth  century  relates  the  same  general  facts 
respecting  Justinian ;  and  adds  that  he  erected  also  a  hospital 
for  strangers  in  Jerusalem.' 

This  pubUc  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  in 
the  Holy  Land,  serves  to  show,  that  their  numbers  at  this  period 

'  Hep)  r&if  rod  9§<nr^ov  'lovffriyiayov  159  sq. — Of  the  clmrch  built  by  Justinian 

KTia ftdrtfif,  De  jEdificiu  Jtutinianif  etc.  in  JeruBalem,  Eutychius  merely  says,  **  ho 

in  the  Corpus  Soriptor.  HistorisB  Byzant  completed  the   church  of  Helena  which 

*  See  above  in  p.  124  sq.  had  been  begun  by  the  patriarch  Elias ; " 

*  Prooop.  de  iEdific  6.  7.  Chron.  Pas-  of  course  in  the  same  century ;  ibid.  p.  108. 
chale  sea  Alexandrin.  pp.  826,  826.  ed.  Eutychius  also  relates,  that  Justinian  at 
Dncange,  Paris  1688.  the  same  time  caused  the  church  in  Beth- 

*  See  above,  p.  296  sq.  Procop.  de  lehem  to  be  rebuilt ;  and  beinff  displeased 
JEdif.  6.  6.  at  the  manner  in  which  his  legate  had 

*  Procon.  de  .£dificiis  Justiniani,  6.  9.  constructed  the  edifice,  he  ordered  his  head 

*  Eutychii  Annnlftn^  Arab,  et  Lat.  ed.  to  be  struck  off.  Both  these  accounts 
Pococke,  Oxon.  1658.  Tom.  11.  pp.  158,  have  an  air  of  the  fabulous. 
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were  not  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  the  pQgrimB  from  the 
west  would  appear  to  have  increased  ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  a 
pions  daty  of  occidental  princes  and  wealthy  individuidsy  to  make 
farther  provision  for  theur  wants.  At  the  close  of  this  century, 
Gregory  the  Great  of  Rome  (A«  D.  590-604)  is  said  to  hare 
sent  the  ahbot  Prohus  with  a  large  sum  of  moner  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  too  erected  a  splendid  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
pilgrims.*  To  such  an  extent  was  this  feeling  of  duty  at  len^ 
carried^  that  in  the  following  centuries  there  was  scarcely  a  city 
of  note  in  France  or  Italy,  in  which  the  charity  of  Christians 
had  not  provided  a  hospital  for  the  pious  wanderer  to  Borne  and 
the  Holy  Land ;  while  in  Constantinople,  at  least  in  the  ninth 
oentury,  there  were  several  establishments  of  the  same  charac- 
ter.* 

To  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  beloncs  also  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  Martyr,  or  Antoninus  rlacentmus  ;  for  he  is  called 
by  both  names.  His  description  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  corresponds  with  that  of  Eusebius  as  above  given. 
Of  the  author,  nothing  further  is  known. 

The  journey  of  tlie  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  was  also  facili- 
tated, and  the  interest  taiken  by  all  in  the  Holy  Land  was 
cherished  and  augmented,  by  the  commercial  intercourse, 
which  at  this  ])eriou  was  kept  up  with  the  east  by  several  cities 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  merchants  of 
Marseilles  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  sent  their  shi])S  to 
Alexandria  and  the  coasts  of  Syria  ;  and  received  from  thence 
paper,  oil,  and  the  silks  and  spices  of  the  remoter  east'  In  the 
sixth  century,  at  the  court  of  king  Guntram  of  Burgundy,  the 
wine  of  Gaza  was  regarded  as  the  highest  delicacy.* — In  like 
manner  the  merchants  of  Syria  and  the  east  travelled  with  their 
wares  into  the  Occident,  and  extended  their  wanderings  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  France  and  8i>ain.' 

Another  motive  which  served  at  this  period  and  later  to 
encourage  and  multiply  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  the 
desire  of  obtaining  the  relics  of  saints  and  holy  iiersons  ;  among 
which  not  a  few  were  alleged  to  have  ap|)ertained  to  our  Saviour 
himself.     About  this  time  the  Iwnes  and  other  remains,  especial- 

'  ArU  Sftnctnr.  Mart  Tom.  II.  p.  157.  Tanicr*!  Tour  b  tb«  Lrrut,  II.  p.  MS. 

PoMiblj  this  hoapital  or  that  of  Jattinna  Srhobeit*!  Rriw,  II.  p.  6S6.     TIm  ArmUo 

maj  hATv  bc^n  th«  edifice  iCill  iwed  br  uaiiic  U  el-T«kijcfa. 

tlw  MiuUim*  At  A  bo«ptul,  where  food  ii  *  Monlori  Aatio.  Ital.  med.  svi,  Tom. 

daily  di-tribut^l  to  iIm-  piior.     It  it  called  III.  p.  675.     Ada  Saarior.  Mart.  T.  U.  p. 

bj  Ihe  Frat.k*  the  Kitrben  of  Helena,  and  S9S.     Wilken  Gearh.  der  Kreua.  I.  f.  10. 

U  titiiMUNl  OQ  tlie  Mrv^t  tu  which  we  re>  *  Gregor.   Toroomaia,   ft.   A.      WUkea 

•iileil,  ninnifig  d'lwo  e««t»ari  below  tlio  (leecb.  der  Kreonuice,  I.  p.  17. 

ehunh  of  thr   lloir  S*»pulrhre.     lu  por-  •  (iref^or.  Tor.  7.  t9. 

Inl.  if  I   rrmmiWr  riifht,  eihibito  an  ar-  *  Grig.  Tv.   4.  9B.     Wilkea  L  c  p^ 

chitf^tiire    U    tlie    Htfiintine    lyp^.     Sr«  17,  18. 

\n     I.        I      '                              1  c                                           u.30-;t2 
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Ij  of  ihoee  w)io  Jbad  fluflfored  martyrdom,  became  an  object  of 
idolatioiis  irenemtion.  Ohnrches  luid  convents  held  it  to  be 
necessary  to  possess  (if  possible)  the  skeletons  or  other  memorials 
of  their  patron  saints ;  or  at  least  those  of  other  saints  of  hdy 
renown ;  in  order  to  increase  their  own  authority  and  considera- 
tion with  the  people.  Among  the  laity  too,  the  most  sacred  oath 
was  that  taken  upon  the  relics  of  a  saint ;  and  the  possession  of 
a  rdic  was  regarded  as  a  protection  asainst  every  species  of  eviL' 
Hence  snch  relics  were  sought  for  witn  avidity,  and  purchased  at 
a  hig^  price.  They  were  indeed  to  be  found  m  great  numbers  in 
the  west ;  for  the  saints  of  France  and  Spain,  and  especially 
those  of  Italy,  did  not  foil  to  leave  behind  them  memorials 
possessing  a  wonder-workirig  power.  Yet  relics  from  the  Holy 
Land  eigoyed  nevertheless  the  pre-eminence ;  and  those  churches 
and  oorivents  were  especially  venerated,  which  could  boast  of 
some  relio  of  tlie  Saviour  or  of  his  cotemporary 
rers.'  The  shrewdness  of  the  oriental  clergy  was  not  dow 
to  take  advantage  of  this  superstition ;  and  the  pilgrims  who 
sought  in  Jerusafem  and  elsewhere  for  rdics,  were  seloom  neces- 
sitated to  seek  in  vain.  The  common  people  at  length  manu- 
foctured  them  according  to  the  demand  ;'  although,  in  practising 
this  fraud,  they  did  not  go  beyond  that  of  the  pnests  both  of  the 
east  and  the  west,  in  ^tributing  to  all  the  world  pieces  of  the 
true  cross.* — ^These  relics  from  Palestine  were  sold  in  the  west  to 
clergy  and  laity  at  a  high  profit ;  and  thus  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  often  became  a  source,  not  only  of  spiritual  renown, 
but  also  of  emolument.  Bo  profitable,  indeed,  did  this  trade  in 
relicB  become,  that  Syrian  merchants  repaired  with  them  to 
Europe  for  sale.' 

Thus  had  now  rolled  on  the  first  six  centuries  after  the 

^  Capitular.  Carol!  Kagn.  lib.  VI.  a  oommenced  very  earlj ;  for  Cyril  of  Jema. 

209,  **  Omne  saorameDtum  in  ecclesia  et  (o.  860,)  mentions  tliat  they  were  already 

MMMT  reliquiaM  juretur.  . .  Sic  ilium  Dens  dispersed  throughout  tlie  world ;  see  above, 

adjuTet  et  illi  Sanod,  qnomm  btn  reli-  p.  875,  Note  1.     The  sacred  cross  was  al- 

qniiB  sont,  nt  veritatem  dicat."    Charle-  leged  to  have  an  inherexft  power  of  repro- 

magne  also  took  relics  with  him  in  time  of  duction  ;  so  that  when  a  portion  was  taken 

war.     So  too  the  Byxantine  Greeks.     See  away,  it  was  again  immediately  replaced : 

Wilken,  1.  c  p.  12.    Du  Fresne  in  Villa-  **In  materia  insensata  vim  vivam  tenens, 

hardouin  Hist  de  I'Empire  de  Constantino-  ita  ex  illo  tempore  innumeris  pssne  quoti- 

pie.  Paris  1667.  fol.  p.  811-18.  die  hominura  votis  lignum  suum  commo- 

*  WUken  1.  c.  p.  12.  dat,   ut  detrimenta  non  sentiat,  et  quasi 

*  Thus  in  A.  D.  1027  a  common  man  iutacta  permaneat,"  etc.  See  Panlin.  No- 
in  France  made  a  regular  trade  of  such  Ian.  (fl.  A.  D.  400,)  Epist  11  sen  81. 
fabricated  relics,  prepared  mostly  from  the  Veiy  many  abbeys  and  convents  had  por- 
bones  of  persons  recently  dead.  Several  tions  of  the  cross  to  show ;  see  Wilken,  1. 
bishops  patronixed  the  cheat,  and  shared  c.  p.  18. — In  like  manner,  Charles  the 
the  gains.  See  Rodolph.  Glaber,  Francor.  Bald  fotmdod  a  convent  in  Aquitaine,  "  in 
Hist.  4.  8  ;  in  Du  Chesne  Scriptores  Hist,  quo  posuitprseputium  Domini  JesnChristi;'* 
Franc.  Tom.  IV.  Bouquet's  Recueil,  Tom.  Chron.  Sithiense  ad  Ana  876,  in  Murteue 
X.  Thesaur.  nov.  Anecdot.  Tom.  HL 

*  Tlie  trade  in  pieces  of  the  true  cross        *  Qrcgor.  Tur.  8.  81.  Wilken,  L  c.  p.  15. 
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Ohristian  era.  For  half  of  this  long  period  Jerusalem  had 
remuned  in  darkness,  beneath  the  oppressive  sway  of  heathen 
domination.  During  the  other  half/  she  had  again  reassumed ' 
her  station  as  the  Holy  City  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the 
relations  in  which  she  stood  towards  the  west,  if  not  always  of 
the  holiest  character,  were  neyertheless  such  as  to  excite  even  in 
worldly  minds  a  deep  interest  in  her  fortunes.  Another  period 
of  longer  and  deeper  darkness  was  now  about  to  commence ; 
and  Jerusalem,  '^  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,''  was  once  more  to 
be  to)dden  down  by  the  barbarian  hordes  of  a  false  religion, 
under  a  thraldom  from  which  even  yet  she  is  not  emancipated. 

The  Persians  under  Chosroes  I,  had  already  made  inroads 
upon  the  Boman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  had 
extended  their  conquests  into  the  heart  of  Syria,  as  &r  as  to 
Antioch  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Under  Chosroes 
II,  the  war  was  renewed  against  the  emperor  Phocas  and  his 
successor  Heraclius.  The  Persians  penetrated  into  Syria  ;  cap- 
tured Damascus  in  A.  D.  613  ;  and  then  directed  their  victorious 
progress  southwards  towards  Jerusalem.  They  were  joined  on 
the  wav  by  the  Jews  of  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  and  the  mountains 
of  Gktldee.  In  the  month  of  June,  A.  D.  614,  the  Holy  City 
was  invested  and  taken  by  storm  ;  many  thou8€uids  of  the 
clergy,  monks,  consecrated  virgins,  and  other  inhabitants  were 
slain ;  the  splendid  churches  were  thrown  down,  and  that  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  burned  with  fire  ;  while  the  patriarch  Zacharias 
with  the  true  cross,  and  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  were 
carried  away  into  captivity.^ 

Many  fugitives  from  Palestine  and  Syria  now  retired  to 
Alexandria,  where  they  were  cherished  by  the  bounty  of  the 
patriarch  John  Eleemon  (the  compassionate).  This  munificent 
patron  also  sent  large  supplies  of  provisions  to  the  miserable 
mhabitants  who  remained  in  Jerusalem.  And  when,  not  long 
after,  Modestus  was  appointed  as  the  vicar  of  Zacharias  during 
his  exile,  the  same  patriarch  furnished  him  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  a  thousand  labourers  from  Egypt,  to  aid  in  rebuilding 
the  Holy  City  and  its  churches.* 

Although  Palestine  and  Syria  remained  under  the  yoke  of 

'  The  particulars  of  this  siege  and  its  at  ninety  thousand;  and  Entychins  aserihes 

consequences  are  related  hj  a  cotemporair  the  slaughter  to  the  Jews.    The  Saracens 

writer  in  Uie  Ghronicon  Paschale  sen  Al-  or  Arabs  would  appear  also  to  haTe  acted 

exandrinum,  p.  885,  ed.  Paris.    Also  by  with  the  Persians ;  they  plundered  the 

Antioehos,  at  that  time  abbot  of  the  con-  monastery  of  St  Saba,  and  massaorsd  for- 

Tont  of  St.  Saba,  in  Biblioth.  ret  Patrum,  ty-four  of  the  monlm    AnUochui,  L  a  La 

Tom.  I.  p.  1023  sq.     Later  writers  are :  Quien  IIL  p.  252. 

Theophanes  Chronographia,  p.   252,  ed.  *  See  Uie  life  of  St  John  Eleemon  by 

Paris.    Eutyohti  Annnl.  IL  p.  213.   Comp.  Leontins,  a  cotemporary  Cyprian  biahop ; 

le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ.  III.  p.  250  sq.—  Lat  in  Acta  Sanctor.  Jan.  Tom.  II.  p.  600. 

Theophanes  gives  the  number  of  the  Main  Le  Quien  III.  p.  250  sq. 
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yean  of  eziky  ftai  the  tnie  cross  was  gmn  npi  Tlie  cmporor 
letnmed  fint  to  Constmntiiiople,  where  he  made  a  trimnphal 
entry ;  and  in  the  fidlowing  year  repaired  in  pencm  to  Jeniaa- 
lem,  which  he  enteied  on  foot,  bearing  the  true  cross  npon  his 
shoulder.^ 

Bat  the  restoraticMi  of  the  Holy  City  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Christians,  was  not  of  long  doratkm.  Jerusalem  had  indeed 
been  freed  firom  the  yoke  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  ;  bat  only 
in  order  to  be  speedily  sabjected  to  the  more  galling  and  perma- 
nent bondage  of  the  followers  of  Mohanmied.  The  arms  of 
the  ftUse  prophet  and  his  companions  had  already  sabdoed  Ara- 
Iria,  Syria,  and  l^ypt ;  and  in  A.  D.  636  the  troops  of  the  Kha- 
lif  Omar  appeared  before  Jerusalem.     The  dty  was  bravely  de- 

*  AmiociiE^mBihBo^  ^«lP^.  «  Oaaa.  PmAkL  pL  S9S  i^  e^  Puk 
GoBC  ToB.  L  PL  lots  i^  Lm  Q«ko  L  c  TbinyWa.  Clvonogr.  ^l  273,  ad  Paris. 
PlSSS.  Bow.  AndL  a.  D.  616.  tl—  Banu  AbmL  A.  D.  63a.  i,  n.  Le  Quoi 
AtfciihMiiannm  Modntai  as  a  mooai  L  c  ^l  2S7.— Ib  A.  D.  SSI,  Hcn(£u  r». 
Bctaled,  or  at  least  a  ZsnbbabeL  tiri^  bciota  tks  Makauadans,  earned 

*  "Yalds  gfaafis  wrkrii mtptr  wWk  fcua  tiw  trm  caroai  to  ComHtinimh, 

fflad  eoMlraeta;*  Adaau.  1.  S.  vlMrt  k  vas  sms  sad  deacribcd  by  Arcal- 

*  Sea  tlw  dsaoriptiaa  and  plaa  of  Ada»-  fas  at  tiw  cioae  of  tbs  ceaSiy.  Tbeopliaa. 
aanas»  L  2  s^  Bcciibazd  de  Lotas  Saact.  Cbiooogr.  ^l  SSOl  AdamaasL  ds  Loe. 
10.  SaBet.3.  S. 
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fended  by  the  patriarch  SophroniuB.  After  a  long  siege/  the 
Khalif  himself  repaired  to  the  camp  ;  and  the  patriarch  at  length 
Bunendered  to  him  the  Holy  City  in  A.  D.  637,  on  condition  that 
the  inhabitants  should  be  secured  as  to  their  lives,  their  families, 
their  property,  and  their  churches.  The  latter  were  neither  to  be 
destroyed  nor  appropriated  to  the  Muhammedans.  The  gates 
were  opened  ;  and  Omar  entered  in  a  garment  of  camel's  hair,  the 
common  apparel  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  not  very  cordially 
received  bv  the  patriarch  ;  who,  on  seeing  him  in  this  garb,  ex- 
claimed :  *^  This  is  of  a  truth  the  abomination  of  desolation  spo- 
ken of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  in  the  ho)y  place  I  "* 
The  Khalif  honourably  fulfilled  his  promises ;  and  performed 
his  devotions  only  on  the  steps  of  the  Basilica  ;  in  order  that  his 
followers  might  hiave  no  pretext  to  claim  possession  of  the  church 
after  his  departure,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  worshipped 
in  it'  The  further  proceeding  of  Omar  and  his  successors  in 
erecting  a  mosk  upon  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple,  have 
already  been  narrated.^ 

From  this  time  onward  until  the  era  of  the  crusades,  a  period 
of  four  and  a  half  centuries,  the  history  of  Jerusalem  again  pre- 
sents little  more  than  a  blank.  A  few  scattered  notices  drawn 
from  the  itineraries  of  pilgrims  and  the  cotemporary  works  of 
European  authors,  with  the  traditions  recorded  by  later  oriental 
writers,  furnish  all  the  materials  which  exist  for  such  a  history  ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  even  these  have  never  yet  been 
fully  collected  and  arranged.'  The  Dames  of  the  successive  pa- 
triarchs are  indeed  preserved  ;  but  the  chronicle  of  their  lives 
illustrates  the  progress  of  theological  controversy,  rather  than 
the  history  of  Jerusalem/  We  can  here,  of  course,  only  touch 
upon  some  of  the  principal  events. 

The  remainder  of  the  seventh  century,  as  well  as  the  peater 
portion  of  the  eighth,  is  barren  of  incidents  relating  to  Jerusa- 
lem.    The  MusUms  extended   their  conquests  ;   subdued  the 

*  Chriititn  writen  mt  the  tl^fce  conttn-  hftTe  In  imrt  fetlowed^  In  hli  Introdortioti ; 
wtd  two  jemn ;  AnbUn  writen,  four  (tearh.  der  KreoBt.  L  p.  I  tq.  Sm  dao 
monthiL  Michaati  llift  dm  CroiMulM,  Tom.  I     Tbo 

*  In  ftUatioo  to  Matth.  83,  16.     Tbeo-     work  of  Gibbon  oontaans  nine  of  th«e  no- 
Chronognph.  p.  281,  fd.  Pv.  ticet.     Wittio*  in  hit  profeifJ  hitlorV  of 

M  earlient  wrilert  whodmcribe  thcM  Jemsalem  nttrrir  p^mn  ortr  this  whoU 

are  Theophanet  L  c.  and  Kutjchiut  period ;  Mltvell.  Sac.  Tom.  11.  EaercL  XII. 

AmaL  II.  p.  284  eq.    The  former  lired  40,  41. — William   of  Tjre   wroto  a  work 

■Mwcntlj  nearljr  or  quite  two  centnriet  entitled  tk  GnitM  ortenla/iMR  Prineipmm, 

flKar  the  event ;  and  the  latter  about  A.  covering   the  time  from  the  conaneel  of 

I).  S70.    The    Arabian  writers  Klmarin  Jenualem  to  the  era  of  the  cnuaJee ;  but 

(tl-Makin),   Abolfeda    and    Abulfaragiue  it  is  unfortuDattlj  kMt     WilL  Tjr.  1.  8, 

(Bar  llebnro^l  who  give  ni\\  more  par-  fin. 
Ilcolan,  are  aU  of  the  thirteenth  century.  *  See  Pappebroch  Patriarehar.  HienML 

*  See  above,  pp.  2t)7,  298.  ilitt  chrrmoL  oreSied  to  the  ArU  Sane- 

*  The  notir^t  of  Jerunlem  during  this  tor.  Mail  Tom.  III.  LeQuieaOrioaaCbriit. 
fmM  ere  beet  given  hy  Wilken  (whom  I     IIL  pp.  280-MO. 
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northonooart  of  Africa  and  the  Idngdom  of  SpaiB  ;  and  threat- 
ened to  adTance  into  France  and  It^j.  Meanwhfle  the  CShria- 
tian  pilgrima  to  Pakatine  resumed  their  wcmted  comae,  appa- 
rentty  in  peace  ;  and  the  Hoi j  City,  which  the  Aiahiana  also 
called  el-KodB  (the  Hdy),  became  likewiae  a  plabe  of  jnlgrim- 
age  for  the  Mnhammedana.*  These  pilgrimagea  were  still  con- 
nected with  the  spirit  of  trade.*  Arcolfiis,  who  Tkited  Jenisa- 
lem  about  A.  D.  697,  reUtes  that  a  fair  was  held  there  annnaHy 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  which  was  attended  by  an  in- 
numerable moltitiide  tram  every  quarter,  fcM*  the  purpoees  of 
mutual  traffic  and  intercourse.* 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  sceptre  of  the 
yhalifs,  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  was  transferred  from 
the  race  of  the  Ommiades  to  that  of  the  Abassides.'  About  A. 
D.  750,  Almansor  (el-Mans^),  the  second  of  his  race,  founded 
the  city  of  Bagdad,  and  remoyed  the  seat  of  the  Khalifate  frmn 
Damascus  to  Us  new  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  During 
this  century,  earthquakes  were  frequent  in  Syria  and  Palestine.^ 
The  situation  also  of  the  Christians  in  the  east  appears  to  have 
become  more  difficult  and  less  secure.  Patriarehs  and  bishops 
were  deposed  and  driven  fit>m  their  homes,  at  the  caprice  of  their 
Huhanunedan  rulers ;  and  exactions  and  oppressions  were  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  eTisting  relations  of  society.*  Yet 
the  plgrims  uom  the  west  seem  in  general  to  have  been  looked 
upon  with  favour  ;  and  they  seldom  suffered  harm  in  their  per- 
sons or  hindrance  in  their  pursuits.  Among  them  at  this  period 
was  St.  Madelveus,  bishop  of  Verdun  in  France,  who  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  patriarch  Eusebius  by  his  piety  and 
fervent  devotion/  About  A.  D.  786,  St.  Willibald,  bishop  of 
EichstMty  with  seven  companions,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  which  they  traversed  in  all  directions  ;  visiting  Jeru- 
salem no  less  than  four  times,  and  Emesa  and  Damascus  twice. 
They  first  passed  through  Emesa  (Hums)  on  their  way  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  inhabitants,  not  being  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  pilgrims,  and  ignorant  whence  they  came,  wondered  at  their 

>  Entych.  AnnaL  II  p.  864.    D'Hert)e-  of  Nicea,  A.  D.  787,  in  Labb.  Concil.  Tom. 

lot  Biblioth.  Or.  art  Cod*.  VII.  p.  170  sq.     Le  Quien  Or.  Cbrist  IIL 

*  Adamnan.  de  Locis  SancL  1.1.  p.  297  sq.   304.     Also  Acta  Sanctorum, 

*  The  general  hbtoiy  of  this  change  JuL  Tohl  III.  pp.  631,  537,  661.— In  A. 
may  be'  seen  in  Gibbon,  Chap.  LIL  D.  767,  the  Khalif  increaBed  the  tribute, 

*  Violent  earthquakea,  which  destroyed  stripped  the  churches,  and  compelled  the 
chnrches,  conyents,  and  even  whole  cities,  Jews  to  purchase  the  spoils ;  Theophan. 
are  mentioned  by  Theophanes  in  A.  D.  Chronogr.  p.  361,  ed  Pari& 

746,   749,  766.     Chronogr.  pp.  864,  367,  *  St  Madelveus  was  made  bishop  in  A. 

861,  ed.  PariiL  D.  763,  and  died  about  A  D.  776.     See 

*  So  the  patriarchs  of  Andoch  and  Jo-  the  Chron.  Virdnnense  by  Hugo  Flavinia- 
msalem ;  EHroacin  Hist  Sarac.  lib.  I.  17.  censis,  in  Labb.  Nov.  Biblioth.  Manuscr. 
p.  82.  Lugd.  Bat.  1626.  See  too  the  letter  Tom.  I.  p.  1 10  sq.  Le  Quien  1.  a  p.  300 
of  the  Syrian  monka  to  the  aecond  conncil  sq.    Acta  Sonctor.  Oct  Tom.  n. 
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Immehl  heforc^  «  woalihT  ShrtikK  to  W  ovumims)  ;  who  niV^  ^n- 
qwiT^  said :  ••  I  hmrp  oiVw^  iinon  men  fi\HW  l)»oiv  pnH  H'  f^o 
world  ;  ibfj  Kt4c  ik^  harm^  4n«i  onl^v  minh  f<s  (\t1fi1  i)n^t  In^^-  " 
Yet  tbcT  mwe  kept  fiv  •i^iwo  Uiw  m  |Miiii\n^  ilb^i|kh  iys^Us\  x^Mh 
sroit  oourte^T  ;  until,  (hixMi^h  (V  mdtioniH^  «M'  n  S|MiniiiM,  lh«« 
£iiiir  of  the  city  onloixH)  ihciu  (o  Ih>  m^t  nf  liWiiv.^ 

Just  at  the  cicwe  of  tko  ma\^  \><^\\U\ty,  a  fiiHoim  ««tv(l  wt^i^ 
laged  in  Palestine  among  the  vAriouii  tHIwHi*  of  HammMiti  ot  Am)^ 
inhabiting  the  country.  In  A.  I>,  7!U»  flin  ntotmnfoiv  i«f  Hr  Rnt^n 
was  again  pillaged  and  many  of  thn  ntimlm  slfiitv  Tlio  fottMn«*« 
of  the  war  also  laid  wasto  the  riiioM  of  UfiAa,  Antii^loii^  and  Rari 
phaoa,  and  converted  KUMitliom|Mi|iii  into  a  dniipif.* 

In  the  latter  {>art  of  the  righlh  and  llin  ttonlniiiiin  of  Ittn 
ninth  century,  amid  the  general  darknnuN  of  lliiNNt  aupn.  U  In  l»f 
terosting  to  meet  with  two  cotiuniN^rnry  ni(itmri*li«i, TMrfiN  of  llm 
Orient  and  Occident,  who  IkHIi  vxrvUnl  a  ml|rliiy  )Mliiti*tM*p  ii|Miti 
their  resiiectivc  quartern  of  tlin  glolK«,  ami  am  ni\\\  llm  tif*r«iiHi  nf 
many  a  romantic  tale,  and  landmarks  in  tlm  tiisforjr  nf  Om  wnrtd 
In  the  east,  Il/kri^n  cr-IUshtd  (Aaron  tli«i  Jiisi;,  wh/i»wayM|  ||i#« 
•oeptre  from  A.  D.  78C  U)  Wrj,  is  rj-lpUnU^l  an  tU  M^l  'rf  A  fa 
bian  justice,  ma^animity,  and  spl^'n/l^/iir ;  ar^l  yt'tfurt^i  tnt  Hf* 
empire  of  the  Klialifs  a  t^,wmu,  l^/ih  in  l^arror»f(  Mff/|  rrr  arrrr*, 
ueqiialkd  in  its  preri^jris  or  lat/^r  hist/yry.     fr»  ft«/«  w#«f,  CK^rV^ 
ma^;iy  was  th^  Ms^ad^ivis  tfflinf\frf  *A  %  n#;w  ar^l  sfjll  rrK^A  ^K/Tr^r 
fU  «Darpm,  wfairth  h^  t^ffrwA  with  v|Tal  wisrlrifo  aoH  jim^fA^  P^ 
tli%  Lrjosr  p^r>/l  ^*f  «OTn^  fryfty  y^an  ;  havint^  rmiprt^l  '^'w^  A    f ' 
771  W  A.  D.  ^14.     Th^  infJiti^Ant  ptmtirun  ^f  fY^   By/anfitvA 

rf  mrji.  inn  m  ^w•^Jr.»n  *  nm^aai  ^tnt^t\v^t  ^f  iwft^.t  arwf  ifoM 
triL 

JL.inthpr  TioMt"*  4ian  pmmpf:^  •hrt  .-nonafrh  ^f  ')w»  ^-^^^  »/> 
«»r  in  "nnr  tnd  •ulfiviff*  %n  nr*»in'hancrp  -vf  %^nrf^^«  trvl  ''•^••rKl- 
<hin  .Tis  Mmiviiwnnn  5\r  ''.'ir»ttmn«  .n  r>«r#»r*y  ir>H  A9(r«>nn5f 
■WW  i/»r  •.^nlinpii  'i^  "Ji**  -r-di»  .imifn  it"  us  >wn  roalm« .  f>n» 
"WW  ilfffrrvvflP  or'tk^'MPd  :nr  •ji^i***  an^!ii»hm^  iriH*^  'h**  >r,^w««. 
flon  iK  liP  ;»i|/»Tr'»rn  yf  -III*  ;;itw»  irnnhPt  infli  n  AlVirn  m/f 
.iMa  7*1  A  :vt nation  ^f  'ik*  .1«»*^'  .^m!  -i^nUI  w.f  if  '^nr^ 
inf  Trift*  ,14  .^nnatUr  .?«•  «»nf  wn»iassa*fr»r«  ■«  fiafn'lint^ 
llrn4  n  l»#  |#.U-  ifv  mrt  Iip't  wnrr*  ilan  'SArtjMt  r^fh  »rr.«»»i#« 
■«   »    nM«fi«»^    ,.    ||#  .<iialif.  ••«    nfnrrwlp   ^fli    urn    n    ^hnlf   >f 

u    ^*  .1.'. 


Idi  Chrirtka  m^jeetiL  Hihkn  leoerred  die  ]iienei«en  widi 
eoiirteff ;  immadklefygiBiiled  an  tbeir  lem 
io  fitf  M  to  makB  orer  to  CiMuiBnuigne  toe  jmiadictaoa  cf  tlie 
Holf  Bqpoldiie  and  its  lypirtenancm'  The 
tlittr  letum  weie  aooompaoied  bjr  ihoae  of  die  Kliali^ 
lidi  pmenti  of  Teatmeiiti  and  apoes  and  die  choioeai  pndiieli 
of  dM  eaatem  wofld ;  and  bearing  to  die  ompeior  die  Icofa  of  die 
Hdy  Bqpoldiie  and  of  Cahaiyy  aa  die  gymbdi  of  poaenaikw,  A 
ftm  yeaia  bebfe,  die  ESiali^  at  die  ompenv^a  vaqneat^  had  aeni 
UmdieoDfyolephantlieluq^penedtopooMaiL'  Indeed,  ao  atio^g 
wm  die  nurtoal  admimtion  of  tiie  two  monaichai  tibat  acooiding 
toBginhaid,  die  Uognq^her  of  Chaitomagpe,  due  emperor  pie- 
fimed  dM  iUenddup  of  JOirtn  to  that  of  an  dM  kingi  and  pi^ 
cea  of  die  woild ;  and  f^gaided  him  alone  aa  worthy  to  he  dia- 
tingiDBhed  widi  honooia  and  magmfioenoe.*  To  die  end  of  hk 
life  Ohariemagne  eontinned  to  aend  alma  to  die  Chriatiana  in 
Jeraaakniy  in  aid  of  die  poor  and  fer  die  rebuilding  of  chnrchea; 
and  Ua  aiample  waa  feUowed  bjr  Ua  eon  Lewia  ue  Piooa,  and 
bj  Ua  grandaon  Lewia  die  German.^ 

ThM  of  ooiUBe  wtte  nalmy  daya  of  pilgrimage ;  bat  after  die 
death  of  HirAner-BaahId  the  proapect  waa  again  olooded.  The 
dimenaiona  amoi^  Ua  aona  roread  alao  thro^^  the  pronnoea ; 
the  pe<^  wtte  £?ided  into  nu^tiona ;  and  eai£  party  m^ 
the  opporiuuiiy  to  wreak  iia  tarj  on  die  Chriatiana.  The  Holy 
atj  Old  not  eecape  the  atorm ;  chuichea  were  destroyed  and  con- 
yenta  pillaged ;  aiid  among  the  latter,  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba, 
which  seems  ever  to  have  been  a  special  object  of  vengeance,  waa 
again  plondered  and  the  monks  massacred  in  A.  D.  812.' 

The  remainder  of  the  ninth  century  presents  no  important 
incident  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  save  the  visit  and  Itinerary 
of  the  monk  Bemhard  and  his  two  companions,  about  A.  D. 
870.*    His  account  is  very  brief ;  but  the  description  of  the  Holy 

'  ''  Bed  edmm  tacmiii  iDum  etnlntarem  ommmn  qui  in  toto  orbe  temnim  ermnt 

locum,  vt  ilfiot  potestati  aacriberetur,  coo-  Regnm  ac  Prindpnin  amirJtiat  pnepooeret," 

caant ;  *    Fginh.  L  o.  y.  ate    Eginhard  L  o. 

•  E^nhaidi  Vita  Car.  Magni  y.    Tha        «  So  late  aa  A.  D.  810,  dtera  ia  a  Capitu- 

praaenU  of  the  Khalifara  described  in  tba  larwm   of  Charlemagne   entitled:   **I>e 

AnnaleB  MeUeiua  ad  Ann.  807,  in  Boa-  eleemoayna    mittenda    ad   Hieroaoljmaa^ 

qnelfs  Reeodl  dea  Hiit  Fr.  Tom.  V.  p.  864.  propter  ecdeiiaa  Dei  reatitoandaa."  Capit 

The  elephant  anriredin  A.  D.  802 ;  AnnaL  I.  Ann.  810.  a  17.     Monach.  SangalL H. 

Loiaeliani  ad  h.  Ann.  in  Dncheane  Tom.  a  14.     Wilken  Lap.  27.~For  the  Uter 

ILd.   24  iq.    Tlie  keya  are   aometimea  legend,  which  relatea  that  Charlemagne 


hare  been  aent  by  the  patriarch  of     himself  repaired  to  Paleatine,  see  Wi 


U-n. 

aaidto 

Jemsalem ;    bot  aa   E^inhaid    ezpreaily    L  a  L  Anh.  p.  3. 

aaja*  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  ma^        *  Theophanea    Chrooogr.   p.  409.  ed. 


Paris.     BaroniiAnnal.  A.  D.  812.  XL 


over  to  Charlemagne  by  the  Khalil^  the 
keys  were  also  probably  sent  by  his  order.  *  The  writer  was  ootemporaxy  with  popo 
See  generallT,  La  Quicn  Oriens  Christ  UL  Nicholaa  I,  who  died  A.  D.  867 ;  and  widi 
p.  818  sq.  846.  Theodosius,  who  was  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 

*  *«Cum  Aaron talem  habuit    lem  from  A.  D.  867  to  A.  D.  879. 

in  amiritiafi  oonooidiaiii,  vt  Ii  gratiam  aius 
il  41.42 
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Sepulchro  and  its  appurtenances  is  quite  distinct.  He  speaks 
indeed  of  four  churches  round  about  it,  though  he  enumerates 
ouij  three,  viz.  that  of  the  Sepulchre  itself  upon  the  west,  that 
of  St  Mary  on  the  south,  and  the  Basilica  on  the  east,  forming 
three  sides  of  an  open  court,  and  all  connected  by  walls.  AcUa- 
cent  to  the  church  of  St.  Hary,  there  was  already  a  hospital,  in 
which  all  the  Latin  pilgrims  were  received.  This  traveller  is  the 
first  to  mention  the  jugelery  of  the  Greek  holy  fire ;  and  he  also 
speaks  of  a  library  founded  by  Charlemagne  in  the  church  of  St. 

The  renown  of  the  house  of  the  Abassides  lingered  bug  in  its 
decay.  The  munificence  of  Almamon  (el-Mam(in)  the  son  and 
second  of  the  successors  of  H&Hln,  who  held  the  sceptre  for  thirty 

i rears  (A.  D.  813-843),  and  the  patronage  which  he  gave  to 
earning,  sustained  for  a  time  the  waning  glory  of  his  race.  Un- 
der him  the  Christians  still  enjoyed  favours,  and  were  found 
among  his  officers  of  trust  and  the  attendants  of  his  person.^  But 
his  successors  held  the  reins  of  empire  with  a  feeble  hand ;  the 
various  provinces  were  distracted  with  feuds  and  bloody  wars ; 
and  the  Christian  subjects  became  every  da^  more  and  more  ex- 
posed to  violence  and  oppression.  The  empue  was  torn  with  dis- 
sensions ;  and  the  Holy  Land  was  again  made  the  scene  of  bat- 
tles and  bloodshed,  during  the  long  wars  waeed  by  the  Khalift, 
either  against  the  various  factions  and  revolted  governors  of  cities, 
or  against  new  heretical  sects,  which  strove  to  propagate  their 
tenets  by  the  sword.*  One  province  afler  another  was  thus 
wrested  from  the  sway  of  the  Khalifs.  At  length  in  A.  D.  969, 
Mu*ez,  of  the  race  of  the  Fatimites,  whose  ancestors  for  sixty 
years  had  reigned  as  Khalifs  at  Kairwfin  (Cyreno)  over  a  great 
part  of  Africa,  extended  his  conquests  throughout  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  his  empire  to  the  new  city  of 
Musr  el-Kikhirah,  the  present  Cairo. 

The  Holy  City  hacl  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  new  mas- 
ters, who  were  inclined  to  pay  little  regard  to  the  stipulations  or 
usages  which  hod  fouml  place  under  the  former  dynasties.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  said  again  to  have  been  set  on 
fire ;  and  the  patriarch  John  was  committed  to  the  flames.' 
The  Christians  were  subjected  to  new  oppressions  and  afflictions ; 
Sficainst  which  they  wouhl  seem  to  have  complained  bitterly  to 
tlicir  brethren  of  the  west.     A  letter  of  the  pope  Sylvester  II, 

*  Rotychii  Ataul  IL  pp-  ^Slt  ^>*  Mrt.  A.  D.  S9a     SttU  and  EffTpl  w«« 

*  8m  a  tkclrh  of  tom«  of  Umm  wmn  Iwiot  diwninbtrtd  from  the  tmpirt,  fini 
Aii'l  fartuwM  in  C.ibbon,  Chft|».  LIL  Mor«  hj  IIm  TalanidM,  A.  D.  S6S ;  iMi  Ums  by 
fQlIjr  in  I>r«frii|Kn^i  HiM.  dt>%  Huns  Tom.  tbt  Ikahidet,  A  D.  9M. 

II.     IV  Sirjr.  Kipoii^  46  U  R^liffion  das        *  Odrvoi  IliiCor.  CompmL  p.  G61.  ffd. 
\>Tuxrs  Tom.  I.  latmd.— TIm  lOmmahi-    Pir.    Le  qom  L  c  p.  46S. 
ant  were  a  otw  wad  powtrfU  itlkiow 

ii.  43.43 
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(A.  D.  999-1003,)  is  BtOl  extant,  intended  to  ixmae  the  westmi 
chnich  to  active  aympafhy  in  behalf  of  her  oriental  aieter.^  The 
tMfB  of  liaa  acioally  made  deeoenti  upon  the  African  ooaate ; 
ana  not  improbably,  the  neoeanty  of  a  general  war  against  the 
fdlowen  of  the  prophet  and  in  behalf  of  the  Holy  £snd,  had 
already  Yiegaa  to  occupy  the  minds  of  men.* 

Yet'in  the  oppression  of  the  Egyptian  Ehalifii  there  was 
a  nanse;  and  the,  Ohristians  of  the  Holy  Land,  either  from  s 
•habit  of  suflfbring  or  the  policy  of  their  oppressors,  obtained  s 
br^thing-spelL'  The  pilgrims  from  the  west,  and  especially 
the  western  merchants,  were  not  unwelcome  gnests ;  for  the 
toUs  and  exactions  to  which  they  were  subjected,  contributed  to 
fin  the  coflbrs  of  the  Muslim  culers.  The  merchants  of  AmaUL 
in  Italy  were  particulariy  &youred  ;  and  were  able  to  purchase 
many  commercial  j^rivileges.  As  tl^  often  visited  me  Holy 
Oity  in  their  peregrmations,  they  obtained  fiom  the  IChalif  per- 
mission  to  erect  tiiere  a  domicue,  which  they  mi^t  call  tneir 
own.  They  accordingly  founded  a  monasteiy  with  a  diurch  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throwfrom the 
Hbl^  Sepulchre,  in  which  all  the  services  were  peifoimed  in  the 
Latm  tongue ;  and  which,  for  this  reason,  took  the  name  of  JSL 
Mary  de  iLaJUna.  Adjacent  to  this  a  nunneiy  was  not  long  af- 
terwards erected,  in  honour  of  Maiy  Magdalene ;  in  which  the 
nuns  devoted  themsdres  to  the  care  of  the  poor  female  jnlgpnms. 
But  as  even  in  those  perilous  times  the  numbers  and  the  need 
of  pilgrims  'bontinued  to  increase,  bo  that  even  both  these  con- 
vents were  insufficient  to  receive  them,  the  monks  procured  a 
Xenodocliiam  or  hospital  to  be  built  within  the  same  precincts, 
in  which  the  poor  and  the  sick  found  a  shelter,  and  were*  fed 
from  the  fragments  of  the  monastic  tables.  This  hospital  was 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Eleemon,  the  former  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  in  it,  at  a  later  period,  arose  the  celebrated  order  of 
the  Hospitalers,  or  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.* 

The  third  of  the  Fatimite  Ehalifs  in  Egypt  was  el-H&kim, 

*  Ifabfllon  rafen  this  letter  to  A.  D.  ohanU  of  Amtlfi,  b  related  two  centuries 
986;  ActoSftDctor.  Ord.  Beiied.T.  IV.  p.  after  by  William  ofTyre,  18.  4,  5 ;  and  by 
89.  It  baa  often  been  printed;  e.  g.  in  Jacob  de  Vitr.  c  64.  Bat  a  cburch  of  St. 
Bonqnetfa  Reeneil  T.  X.  p.  426.  Tbegen-  Maiy  ia  mentioned  in  tbe  aame  place  by 
nineneaa  of  the  letter  b  donbted ;  bat  not  Adamnanua,  A.  D.  697  ;  and  in  Bernbard*a 
tbe  fact  of  anch  an  appeaL  Wilken  L  a  time,  A.  D.  870,  tlie  aame  chnrcb  waa  atill 
p.  28.  in  exiatonoo,  and  alao  a  hoapital  for  Latin 

*  Wilken  L  a  p.  29.  pilgrima.     Not  improbably  tbeae  may  baye 
'  WilL  Tjrr.  1.  4,  **  Snb  qno  prinoipata    been  deatroyed  at  tbe  captnre  of  Jernaalem 

[Egyptorlnm],  aicnt  oaptivia  aolent  all-    under  Ma*ez,  and  again  rebnUt  by 


quando  tempora  indnlgentiora  concedi,  a  cbanta  of  Amalfi.    Tbb  may  perbapa  be 

fou  anxletatibua  ooepit  aliquantolm   eaao  tbe  deatrucdon  of  bnildinga  around  tbe 

romiaainai*'  etc  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  b  mentioned  by  Ce- 

*  The  founding  of  the  churoh  and  mon-  drenua  aa  above  quoted ;  aee  N.  8  on  pre- 

asteryof  St.  Mary  de  Latina  by  thii  mer-  ceding  page. 
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who  mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eleven  yean  in  A.  D.  996. 
He  becamo  a  wild  and  visionaiy  fanatic^  who  eaye  himeelf  out 
as  the  prophet  of  a  new  religion ;  and  hiB  whole  rei^  was  a 
series  or  violence  and  inconsistencies.^  By  Arabian  writers  he  is 
described  as  a  compound  of  atheism  and  insanity.*  About  A. 
D.  lOlOy  prompted  by  suspicion  or  some  motive  equally  un- 
worthy, he  became  jealous  of  the  Christians  who  had  hitherto 
eiyoyed  tran(|uUlity  and  even  honours  under  his  reign/  and  set 
on  foot  a  furious  persecution  against  them  both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  Disregarding  the  claims  of  usage  and  the  conces- 
sions of  his  predecessors,  he  imposed  upon  his  Christian  subjects 
and  upon  the  pilgrims  enormous  contributions  and  taxes  ;  and 
forbade  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  worship  in  the  churches. 
But  this  was  not  alL  The  houses  of  Christians  were  broken 
open,  and  the  inmates  hurried  off,  without  accusation  or  trial, 
to  death  by  the  cross  and  by  impalement  Sons  and  daughters 
were  torn  from  the  houses  of  their  parents,  and  compelled,  some- 
times by  the  bastinado  and  sometimes  by  blandishments^  to 
apostatize  from  their  faith,  or  were  delivered  to  the  cross.  No 
one  was  secure  in  his  propertv  or  life ;  the  former  was  confiscated 
and  plundered  at  wilL  To  crown  this  exhibition  of  hatred 
towai^s  the  Christian  name,  the  Khalif  gave  orders  to  demolish 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and  this  order  was  full^  car- 
ried into  execution  by  the  governor  of  Bamleh,  to  whom  it  was 
directed.  The  building  was  razed  to  the  foundations ;  and 
much  labour  was  expended  to  deface  and  destroy  the  sepulchre  it- 
self.* 

The  news  of  these  atrocities  was  carried  by  the  pilgrims  to 
Europe  ;  and  awakened  universal  indignation  and  grief.'  Yet 
instead  of  combining  to  take  vengeance  on  the  direct  authors  of 
these  calamities,  a  report  was  spread  abroad  that  the  Jews  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  persecution,  by  secretly  informing  the 
Khalif  of  a  proposed  warlike  expedition  against  Jerusalem; 

'  Tbb  Khalif  el-IIAkim,  li  regmrdod  at  in  Boomt  T.  X.  p.   161.     Alb^kot  at 

tba  pmplMt  of  the  Dniseii.     He  built  a  qootMi  in  le  Qnira  Or.  Chritt  III.  p.  475 

flMMk  in  Cairo,  which  bitfll  ttandtng;  and  iq.  Baronil  et  Pa|pi  Annalet,  etc  A.  D. 

in  an  intrription  over  ona  of  the  doort,  1009. — Tha  mother  of  el-lUkini  wat  a 

baarinic  daU  in  A.  U.  S98,  (A.  D.  1008,)  Chriirtiaa  t  her  brother  Oraetee  waa  at  thit 

ha  b  dread  J  trraied  at  a  pmph«>t     Sea  r^rj  time  patriarch  of  Jenualem,  and  waa 

Wnkineon'f  Thebet,  etc  p.  647,  ed.  1.  Gib-  pot  to  death.     The  extraraganeiea  of  tha 

boo,  rhap.  LVll.  Khalif  had  probablT  been  r^errad  to  hit 

*  KlmaHo  Hiit  Saraneo.  8.  6^  p.  MO.  ChriatSaa  oriirin  aadpropeoaitiat;  and,  ac- 

*  Chrittiane  eran  enjojed  the  olBca  of  oordiiw  to  WuUam  of  Tjra,  it  waa  to  dear 
Vider ;  Bar  Ilebr.  Chron.  Sjr.  p.  111.  himaalf  firom  thia  calomnr,  that  ha  aat  oa 

*  "  PradicU  eorleeia  umim  ad  lolam  fbot  thit  permcutfcm.  WUL  Trr.  1.  4. 
dirata."  are  the  worrit  of  William  of  Tynu  *  •*  Rodera  anno  (1010)  Ra«lalphma,  Pa- 
The  ahoTf  deecription  la  drawn  chieflj  traforicas  epttropnt,  lliaititoljmit  radiana, 
from  ihi«  «nt#>r ;  lib  I.  c.  4,  6.  5^  alio  retnlit  mm  ibi  Tidarat  nafanda ; "  Chron. 
FHrnnrinlih.  111.6,6.  Ademanu  b  Labb.  Adammri  in  I^b.  Nor.  BibUotb.  IL  p^ 
Not.  BibUoth.  Maanicr.  T.  IL  pi  174 ;  aad  174.    BowiMl  Tea.  X.  ^  ISS. 
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fUm  to  ni  iMfcoi  the  end  praeeeffingi  MUMi  dM 
I  Jewi  flMniidfw  BOW  bacfuiie  tfaeiofccn.  and 
yduDDi^iovfc  an  Fmiee  weie  anlgeeled  to  Tiok&t 
-ldlid^  if  pedbm  las  Uoo^  fliaa  that  wlddi  it  wMin 
.•faog^waaatkaat  aqoalljiiigiirt.^    Yet  tfe  KhaGf  hiinad^ 
widi  an  iiicOBalaiiflj  eommon  to  waak  and  inaana  nundi^  ttbet- 
waida  lapeoted  of  lua  Tidaooa ;  hajaDowedflia  iniiltiti^^ 
apoatati«adfamClirirtiani^toietomtoliMirfi»Bi» 
gaira  mrmiaBOii  to  rebuild  the  efanidiaa  wlddi  liad  been 


TUa  eenoeanon  woidd  aeem  to  baire  been  looff  inofwr- 


atii^  or  at  leaat  dawij  acted  upon;  for,  aUhoni^ 
died  in  A.  D.  lOSl^itinuinotnntalteniremaflerwaidayandon 
ihb  application  of  the  Cheek  emperor  Bomaniia^  that  Ua  aoo- 
eeamr  edh-Dhaher  confiimed  tfaepermiBBonyao  that  Ihn  rebuild- 
iM^  of  die  clmrdi  of  the  Holy  Bepnldire  ooidd  be  commenced.* 
The  aocceeeor  of  Bomanoa  ymied  aid  in  the  woik.*  Thenthero 
waa  joj  throiq^ioat  Ihe  Cninatian  wotld ;  and  pi^ri^ 
nltiog  to  Jemeakmy  bearing  gifta  for  thereatoratum  of  tfie  honae 
ofOod.'  The  drarch  of  the  Bepnldire  waa  compleied  in  A.  D. 
1048;bati]ialeadof  the  finmer  magnificent  BaaOka  o?er  the 
piece  of  Gdgotha^  a  man  diapd  only  now  graced  the  apot* 

The  increaae  of  pOgrima  had  indeed  become  Terj  great ;  and 
it  ia  not  improbable  that  a  dread  of  their  power  ai^  yengeanoe, 
may  haTO  had  an  inihumce  on  the  oondnct  of  d-HAkim  and  hia 
ancceaeor.  A  wild  idea  had  preTaQed  in  some  minda,  that  the 
Saviour's  second  coming  was  to  take  place  in  the  year  1000 ; 
and  others  now  saw  in  the  disorders  of  the  times  a  prognostic 
of  the  near  approach  of  Antichrist.^  Under  the  influence  of 
these  circumstances,  and  perhaps  of  the  concessions  of  the  Kha- 
lifSy  multitudes  of  all  ranks  and  classes  flocked  to  the  Holy  City. 
It  was  no  longer  single  pilgrims  with  staff  and  scrip^  a  monk  or 
an  abbot,  or  even  perhaps  a  bishop  with  a  few  companions,  who 
wended  their  way  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  were  sustained 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  alms  of  the  pious  ;  but  henceforth  also 
the  conunon  people  and  laity  in  great  numbers,  and  especially 
noblemen  and  princes,  often  with  a  large  retinue  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, assumed  the  garb  of  pilgrims,  and  found  their  way  into 
the  east.    Even  noble  ladies  did  not  shrink  from  the  hardships 

>  Rod.GlaberHbtor.IIL7;  inBonqiiet  «  Wm.  Tjr.  ibid. 

T.  X.  Dncbotne  T.  IV.     Cbron.  Ademari,  *  **Timc  qnoque  do  muTeno  terrmmm 

in  Bouquet  T.  X.  p.  162.    Le  Qaien  L  c  orbe  incradibilii  bominom  maltitodo  ex- 

pp.  478,  480.  nltanter  HienMolymam  pcrgentea,  domui 

*  Elmaein  BUL  Serao.   &    6.   p.  2G0.  Dei  rettaurandA  plurima  detulemnt  mu- 
Cbroo.  Ademari  L  a  Will  T>r.  1.  6.   Bar  nera.*    Rod.  Glaber  8.  7. 

Hebr.  p.  216.  •  "  Oratoria  yalde  modica ; "  Will  Tyr. 

*  wm.  Tjr.  1.  6.   Alberioos  inle  Qoion    8.  8. 

m.  p.  498.     Cedremifl.  p.  781,  ed.  Par.        ^  Rod.  Glaber.  4.  6. 
Comp.  BaraoU  et  PagUAiUML  A.  D.  1081. 

ii.  47,  48 
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and  dangers  of  the  pilgrimage.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  desired  to 
find  their  death  in  the  Holy  Land.*  It  was  perhaps  in  order  to 
keep  back  these  throngs,  or  more  probably  in  order  to  derive  the 
greater  profit  from  them^  that  the  Muslims  about  this  time  de- 
manded of  every  pUgrim  the  tribute  of  a  piece  of  gold,  as  the 
price  of  entrance  mto  the  Holy  City.' 

Among  the  remarkable  pilgrimages  of  this  period,  was  that 
of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  the  father  of  William  the  Conquer- 
or, which  was  undertaken  in  A.  D.  1035,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  his  barons.'  Having  settled  the  succession  upon  his 
{Ultimate  son  William,  and  leaving  him  under  the  protection 
and  guardianship  of  the  French  king,  he  set  off  with  a  large  reti- 
nue of  knights,  barons,  and  other  followers.  He  himself,  like 
eveiy  pilgrim,  went  barefoot  and  in  palmer's  weeds,  with  staff  and 
scrip.  In  passing  through  cities,  he  sent  his  trnin  forwards; 
himself  following  alone  in  the  rear  in  all  humility,  and  bearing 

Ctiently  the  insults  of  the  rabble.  He  took  the  way  through 
dy  to  Constantinople,  where  his  piety  and  charity  obtained  tor 
him  the  respect  of  the  emperor  and  the  Greek  nobles.  The  for- 
mer tendered  him  presents,  and  forbade  his  subjects  to  receive 
payment  for  articles  furnished  to  the  Norman  duke  ;  but  the  pil- 
grim refused  the  gifls,  and  ordered  his  people  to  pay  for  every 
thing.  The  emperor  commanded  that  no  wood  snould  be  fur- 
nished to  him,  in  order  tliat  he  might  be  compeUed  to  receive  it 
finee  from  the  royal  magazines ;  but  Robert  purchased  a  large 
quantity  of  nuts,  the  shells  of  which  he  used  as  fiieL  During  his 
journey  through  Ania  Minor  he  fell  sick,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
transported  in  a  litter  by  Saracens.  Meeting  a  Norman  pilgrim, 
who  was  returning  home  and  inquired  if  he  had  any  message  to 
send  :  ''  Tell  my  ])Cople,"  said  he,  ''  that  thou  hast  met  me  where 
I  was  borne  of  devils  into  Paradise.''  Before  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem Robert  found  a  crowd  of  needy  pilgrims,  too  poor  to  pay 
the  entrance  money,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  wealthy 
and  generous  fellow-pilgrim,  who  might  open  for  them  the  Holy 
City.  For  each  of  tliese  he  paid  a  golden  bysant.  The  Mus- 
lims admired  his  devotion  and  munificence  ;  and  an  Emir  caused 

*  "AnnoD.  KVIS,  ei  unirerio  orbe  tarn  *  A^rrua,  Biaantium  rnmrtnm^  a  gold 

iiraamcnihilit  miiliitado  cirpit  coafla«re  «d  Bjtant,  eqoirAWnt  to  abool  Br%  Spanish 

Srfwlchruin  SaWKtoriiT  Ili«>ro«))jinK  qa»n-  dolUm  Firtl  mentioiwd  in  Um  Otaim  Com- 

Um  ntilltM  h^miinum  print  fpm^re  potent  tuinm  A  nd^maenaitam,  in  d'AclN'ry  Spfid- 

]*rimitn«  cDim  ortio  inferioris  plebif;  (i»-  )^.   Tom.   III.  p.  262.  foL     WiUinm  of 

indo  rero  me^lincrr* ;  ponthirc  Dermftiimi  Tjiv  nientiont  the  impoiition  of  tho  murma 

(piqn«,  rrg«^  comity,  ■«  pnmikit ;  nd  nl-  in  this  cvntnfj,  bot  not  tiM  eznol  tioM ; 

tinittm   Tens  qood   mtoqnun  eontigvrmt.  Hist  1.  10. 

mnlif  re*  niult«  nobiW*  rum  paoprriaribot  *  Bet libed  in  th«  ootrmpornty  Clr^- 

illur  pcrrrxit      IMnribnt  enim  enit  mentis  ni^m  da  NarmmUti,  in  Baoqnet*t    Reewil 

•  dfi^i'lrrium  mori  prin«qnmra  nd  propria  f-  Tom.  11.  n,  S26  tq.     Wilkeo  Qeteh.  der. 

^rrurmtur."    \Uw\.  (iUber,  4.  6.  Kr.  I.  p.  37. 
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all  that  lie  had  paid  for  the  pilgrims  to  be  lestored  to  him  ;  but 
Bobert immediately  distributed  it  among  thepoor  pilgrims,  and 
m^de-to  the  Muslims  also  costly  presents.  He  died  on  his  way 
home,  at  the  city  of  Nicea ;  and  the  relics  that  he  had  collected, 
were  deposited  in  the  abbey  of  Cerisy,  which  he  had  founded. 

About  this  time  the  conversion  of  the  Hungarians  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  took  place  gradually  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  and 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  centuries,  opened  a  new  route  for 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  since  they  could  now  traverse 
the  whole  distance  to  Constantinople  by  land,  through  a  Christian 
country.  One  of  the  first  to  avaU  himself  of  this  route,  was  the 
bishop  Lietbert  of  Cambray  in  A.  D.  1054.  He  was  attended  by 
so  great  a  company  of  pilgrims,  that  the  party  was  called  '^  exer- 
citus  Domini,''  the  Lord's  host.  The  king  of  Hungary  at  first 
distrusted  the  intentions  of  this  numerous  body ;  having  been 
but  little  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  pUgrims  ;  but  he  afterwards 
treated  them  with  kindness.  The  pilgrims  travelled  by  land  as 
far  as  to  Laodicea  in  Syria ;  and  then  took  ship  on  account  of  the 
insecurity  of  the  country.  But  being  driven  back  by  a  storm, 
and  learning  from  other  pilgrims,  that  the  Christians  were  then 
excluded  from  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem,  and  treated  with 
indignity,  the  bishop  and  his  companions  returned  to  France.^ 
The  same  route  was  followed  by  Cfount  William  of  Angouleme, 
about  A.  D.  1062,  attended  by  some  of  his  counsellors,  several 
abbots,  and  a  large  company  of  noblemen.  They  too  were  treat- 
ed with  great  courtesy  by  the  king  of  Hungary,  in  their  passage 
through  his  dominions.' 

But  the  most  celebrated  pilgrimage  of  this  period  was  that  of 
several  German  bishops  in  A.  D.  1065,  which  is  mentioned  by 
all  the  chroniclers  of  that  age.'  The  party  was  composed  of 
Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Maintz,  and  the  bishops  Giinther  of 
Bamberg,  Otho  of  Ratisbon,  and  William  of  Utrecht ;  followed 
by  no  less  than  seven  thousand  persons  both  rich  and  poor. 
Among  these  was  Ingulphus,  the  English  secretary  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  with  others  joined  the  party  from  Normandy, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  immense  preparations.  The  bishops 
travelled  with  great  pomp  ;  carrying  with  them  dishes  and  ves- 

'  vita  Dom.  Lietberti  EpUo.  Camerao.  '  Most  fullj  in  the  chronicles  of  Lnm> 

in  d'Achery's  Spicileginm  Tom.  II.  p.  138  bertus  Schafnaburgonsis  and  Marianas  Sco^ 

Bq.  c  2d-48.     This  temporary  exclusion  of  tus,  both  printed  in  Pistorii  Scriptores  Rcr. 

the  Christians  from  the  church  of  the  Holy  Germanic.  Tom.  I.  pp.  172,  452,  Francof. 

Sepulchre  is  also  mentioned  in  the  life  of  1G18  ;  or  Tom.  I.  pp.  832,  G51,  cd.  Struve. 

the   cotemporary  St   Wulfrannns,  A.  D.  Likewise  by  Ingulphus,  who  was  himself 

1056,  in  Acta  Sanct  Mart  T.  III.  p.  157,  among  the  pilgrims,  in  his  History ;   see 

fin.     Pagii  Critico,  etc.  A.  D.  1056.  vi.  Scriptores  Rer.  Angl.  ed.  Fell.  p.  73.    ed. 

*  **  Magna  caterva  nobilium,"   Chron.  Savill.  p.  513.    See  also  Buronii  Aunal.  A. 

Ademari  in  Bouquet  Tom.  X.  p.  162.  Labb.  D.  1064.  xuii-lyi. 
nov.  BibUoth.  T.  II. 
jL  50,  51 
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Bcls  of  gold  and  silver^  and  alBO  costly  tapestrjy  which  was  hung 
up  around  their  seats  whenever  they  made  a  halt.^  Bishop  QOn- 
ther  of  Bamberg,  was  celebrated  for  his  personal  beauty,  as  well 
as  for  his  talents  and  learning ;  so  that  wherever  the  pikriims 
came,  a  crowd  ran  together  to  get  a  sight  of  the  handsome  bish- 
op ;  and  made  sometimes  so  much  disturbanoei  that  his  compan- 
ions had  to  urge  him  to  show  himself  to  the  people.  They  set 
off  in  the  autumn  of  A.  D.  1064,  taking  the  route  throu^^  Hun- 
gary to  Constantinople  ;  and  reached  Syria  in  safety.  But  the 
rumour  of  their  wealth  and  the  pomp  with  which  they  traveHed, 
had  preceded  them,  and  excited  the  cunidity  of  the  wandering 
predatory  hordes  with  which  Palestine  has  ever  been  infested 
On  the  day  before  Easter  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of 
these  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  Ramleh  ;  and  after  losing  manj  of 
their  companions,  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  neigh- 
bouring vula^,  where  was  a  decayed  castle  or  place  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  in  which  they  could  defend  themselves,  and  where  they 
were  besieged  by  the  Arabs.* 

On  the  third  day,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst,  thev  made 
known  their  readiness  to  capitulate.  The  chief  Sheikh  with 
sixteen  others  was  admitted  into  the  castle  ;  but  rejected  all  pro- 
posals for  the  purchase  of  their  freedom  and  safe  escort,  and  would 
near  of  nothing  but  an  unconditional  surrender.  Unwinding  his 
turban  and  making  with  it  a  noose,  he  threw  it  around  the  neck 
of  bishop  GUnther,  exclaiming  that  he  was  his  property,  and  he 
would  suck  his  blood  and  hang  him  up  like  a  dog  before  the  door. 
The  bishop  felled  him  to  the  earth  with  a  blow  ;  the  Sheikh  and 
bis  followers  were  seized  and  bound  ;  and  the  pilgrims,  elated  by 
this  turn  of  affairs,  continued  the  contest  with  renewed  vigour. 
The  prisoners  were  exnosed  upon  the  walls,  where  the  combat 
was  hottest  and  the  snowcr  of  arrows  thickest;  and  a  person 
with  a  drawn  sword  was  stationed  by  each,  threatening  to  cut 
off  his  head,  if  the  Arabs  did  not  cease  from  the  attack.  The  son 
or  the  cliief  Sheikh  now  held  back  his  followers,  in  order  to  save 
his  father's  life ;  and  meantime  the  governor  of  Bamleh  came 
up  with  a  force  in  aid  of  the  pilgrims  ;  at  whose  approach  the 
Amlw  fled.  The  prisoners  were  delivered  over  to  the  governor  ; 
and  he  reco^rniscd  with  pleasure  in  the  Sheikh  a  rebel  chief,  who 
hod  for  many  years  civen  great  trouble  to  the  Egyptian  Khalif, 
and  several  times  defeated  the  forces  sent  against  him.    The 

*  "  Vh\  rpi«rof{  wleUnt,  dormlia  |MUlia  ttdicrimt  beU  thit  place  to  h%  CsMiuuim, 
prn'Iehftnt ;  »cute11tui  et  vua  atirM  «t  w-  irom  th«  wammd  drnWuHj  ot  tm  naoM. 
I^^ntrtt  portahmit ;'  Mar.  Soot.  A  cUmr  mtiiogj  to  tuitpliad  bj  th«  aacirat 


limT  Mftr.  Scot.  Lambert  of  Awhalfcfibarg  Joa^pluu  dgacrfbaa  a*  a  ▼illafca  In  or  near 
Pf>^.nk«  mil  J  of  a  r{lla|{«  and  a  **  maovrU  **  Ja<l«a.  1  Maoc  7,  81.  «loai»ph  Aatiq.  11 
JM*t  xr%,\y  to  tiuoMr  ilown  of  ItaalC     Tba     10.  I. 
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gofenor  now  wiised  the  j^teriiDB  to  inBafetjto  Je- 

nualem,  aiid  back  again  to  me  sea ;  leceiyingferhiBoivflityand 
aid  a  preaent  of  flye  hundred  gold  byzanta.  But  of  tiie  oiiginal 
boat  of  aeven  thonaand  pflgrima,  onf^  two  ihonaand  lived  to  le- 
tnm  to  iheir  native  land ;  and  the  biahop  OOntber  abo  died  on 
thewaybadkinHnngaiy.  Ingnlphna  and  othen  retomed  throngh 
Italy ;  and  be  obaervea  of  bia  own  oompaniona^  '^  tbat  tbey  al- 
lied ftom  Nonnandy,  thirty  atont  and  well  appointed  boraemen ; 
bat  tbat  tbey  lepaaiied  tbe  Alpa^  twenty  miaeiable  pabneiBi  with 
ibe  ataff  in  tbeir  band,  and  the  wallet  at  their  baoba.''^ 

But  another  revblutioa  waa  now  impending  over  Sjna^  atill 
more  diaaatroua  in  ita  iipmediato  conaequencea  to  the  ObriatianB 
of  tbe  eaat ;  and  deatined  to  kindle  up  at  laat  thoae  holy  wan, 
whiob'for  nearly  two  oenturiea  deluged  the  aoil  of  Paleatine  witii 
the  choiceat  blood  of  Europe. 

Ever  amoe  the  oonqueat  of  Syria  by  the  Fatimito  Ebalifii  of 
Egypt  in  A.  D.  969,  the  dynaky  of  the  Abaamdea  bad  atill 
contmued  nominally  to  reign  at  Basdad,  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  a 
mere  abadowof  honour  and  power ;  while  tiieircbirfoommandera, 
under  the  title  of  Emlrel-Omaia^  ruled  with  unlimited  authority 
both  the  Ebalif  and  bia  realma.  Tbia  bi{^  poat  bad  now  been 
bold  for  a  centuiy  by  the  race  of  the  Buidea/  wnen  the  Turldab  or 
Turkman  leader  Twrul  B^,  of  the  £unily  of  Bey tkk,  came  with 
a  large  anny  fiom  Khoraaan  to  Bagdad,  and  extended  bia  con- 
queata  to  the  Euphmtea.  Tbia  conqueror  drove  the  Buidea  from 
tne  post  of  Emir  el-Omara,  which  ho  took  upon  himficlf ;  de- 
prived the  Ehalif  of  even  the  remaining  shadow  of  temporal 
power  ;  and  reigned  as  Sultan  over  all  the  lands  of  the  Khalifat. 
His  nephew.  Alp  Arslan,  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  to 
Iconium ;  took  prisoner  in  battle  the  Greek  emperor  Romanus 
Diogenes  in  A.  D.  1071 ;  and  carried  consternation  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople.  He  was  succeeded  in  A.  D.  1072  by  his  son 
Melek  Shah ;  who,  following  out  the  rude  feudal  system  of  the 
Turkmans,  bestowed  on  his  kinsman  Suleimfin,  Asia  Minor  and 
the  adjacent  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates,  which  he  was  to 
conquer  and  hold  as  a  fief  under  the  Sidtan  of  Bagdad.  Sulei- 
m&n  waa  successful  in  bia  operations,  and  established  in  A.  D. 
1073  the  Seljtlk  kingdom  and  dynasty  of  Btlm,  extending  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  having  its  me- 
tropolis first  at  Nicea,  and  afterwards  at  Iconium.' 

While  Suleim&n  was  thus  establishing  his  dominion  in  Asia 
Minor,  Melek  Shah  despatched  another  of  his  generals,  Atsiz  the 

'  ThU  is  Gibbon's  pompons  paraphrase  mold  attenuati  reversi  simma"  Ingulph. 

of  the  simpler  langnage  of  Ingiilphas:  L  c 

**  Et  tandem  de  triginta  eqnitibns,  qni  de  *  Deguignes  Hist  des  Huns,  T.  I.  L  p. 

Northmannia  pingnes  exivimns,  vix  viginti  406.  II.  i.  pp.  168,  170. 

ponperes  peregrini  et  otnnes  pcdites  macie  '  De^piigues,  1,  q.  lib.  XL 
ii.  53.  54 
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EhariflmiaDy  to  make  war  upon  the  Syrian  poogowiona  of  the 
Egyptian  Khali£  He  took  the  oity  of  Damascus  after  a  long 
si^^e  in  A.  D.  1075  ;  the  inhabitants  having  been  compelled  to 
sarrender  by  famine.  Daring  the  two  following  years  he  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  Syria,  marched  against  Egrpt,  and  pen- 
etrated almost  to  Cairo.  The  Khalif  trembled andfled b^ night ; 
but  his  people  rallied,  defeated  the  invader,  and  drove  him  back 
upon  Svria.  Atsis  retired  to  Damascus,  taking  the  route  by  Bam- 
len  and  Jerusalem,  which  he  pillaged,  A.  D.  10T7.*  In  conse- 
quence of  this  defeat,  Melek  Shah  now  bestowed  the  Syrian  pro- 
vinces as  a  fief  upon  his  brother  Tutush ;  who  in  A.  D.  1078  laid 
siege  to  Aleppo  ;  got  possession  of  Damascus  by  treachery  ;  and 
carrying  his  victorious  arms  fit)m  Antioch  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  established  the  Seljdk  kin^om  of  Syria  or  Alepno ;  which 
beheld  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Us  brother,  tne  Sultan 
of  Bagdad.* 

Following  out  the  same  system  of  feudal  reward,  these  Turk- 
man leaders  bestowed  also  upon  their  officers  the  hereditary  com- 
mand, or  rather  the  property,  of  particular  cities  and  districts,  as 
a  recompense  for  the  services  of  themselves  and  their  followers.  In 
this  way,  in  A.  D.  1083  or  1084,  the  Holy  City  was  made  over 
by  Tutush  to  his  general  Ortok,  the  chief  of  a  Turkman  horde 
serving  under  his  banner.  This  chieftain  continued  to  hold  the 
city  as  Emir  of  Jerusalem  until  Ids  death  in  A.  D.  1091  ;  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  two  sons,  IlghAzy  and  SukmAn.' 

The  permanent  approach  of  the  savage  Turkman  hordes  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  spread  dismay  not  only  among  the 
Christians  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  also  throughout  Europe. 
The  Greek  emperor  wrote  letters  to  the  western  Christians,  implor- 
ing their  aid  against  the  terrific  progress  of  the  Turks.*  The  im- 
petuous Hildebrand,  as  pope  Gregory  VII,  for  a  time  took  up  the 
cause  of  his  eastern  brethren ;  and  in  A.  D.  1074  wrote  letters 
exhorting  the  western  church  in  general,  and  also  individuals,  to 
take  arms  in  behalf  of  the  emperor  and  the  churches  of  the  east 
lie  even  held  out  the  hope,  that  he  himself  would  bear  them  com- 
pany in  tliis  holy  expedition.'    But  his  attention  was  soon  divert- 

>  lh^\fCne\  Tom.  II.  p.  216  — WmUm  •  AtmUeda  AmuOei*  td.  Adter,  Tom.  ni. 

of  Tyn  Mrmn  thni  Jeni«Wfn  wms  fvbject  pp.  260,  280 ;   ooap.   p.  25S.  IHgnigMO 

to  th«  Turks  for  thirty-eight  Temrt ;  which  Hiit  6m  Hani.  Tom.  it.  It  p.  184. 

would  form  A.  D.  1060  or  1061,  for  tho  *  Ono  of  thMo  feCton  it  urtwmil  hy 

time  of  their  6r*t  oofM|««l;  HiM.  1.  6.  ih.  Ovlhort  **Tvhit  Immb  TMlila  moia»"  m 

7.  19.     Thi«miul»tMijnitohoftB«iTor;  k«   tfnklj  Mjt;  Ooihort   Ahbol.   Uiot, 

for  in   th«  T^r  1066,  whra  tbo  pilgrim  UioroiL  ia  OotU  Dei,  pp.  47^  476. 

hi»hop«  rUited  tho  llolj  Cftj,  it  was  rtUl  *  Tho  goooral  lottrr  U  foond  fai  Gmgor. 

ooder  the  Kjorptiaa  Khalif  Epitl.  Hh.  IL  87 ;  and  a  paiiioakff  om  to 

•  Degttlgnea,  Uh.  XII.— A  Mmmanr  and  Cooat  WtSiam  dl  BargandT,  ibid.  L  46. 

chronoi^  of  all  tbo  foar  or  Sva  Sofjak  Sot,   gooira^j,   MaMi    CoOad.    Coaeil. 


chronologj  of  all  tbo  foar  or  Sva  ot^Ok     Sot,    aooira^j, 
djmaitiea,  it  girea  hj  Drgnigats  Tool.  I.     Torn.  aX. 
I  p.  241  aq. 
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ed  fiom  ibe  dangers  of  the  east,  and  absorbed  in  his  own  strog- 
d^  for  sapiemaoy  over  the  monaichs  of  the  west.  His  snooeesor 
Yiotor  ni,  wasactnated  by  dmiliur  yiews ;  bat  as  the  nnbelieyeis 
of  Afiica  at  this  time  often  ravag^  the  Italian  coasts,  be  first 
tamed  ibe  yengeanoe  of  the  Ohristians  a^^ajnst  them.  In  A.  D. 
1086  he  oaosed  a  erosade  to  be  preached  m  Italy  against  the  Af- 
rican Moslims,  promidng  toallwho  shoald  take  part  in  it  the  fall 
absohition  of  iJiar  sins.  A  Ohristianhost  was  coUectedand  pro- 
ceeded to  Africa,  ander  the  standard  of  St,  Peter ;  where  it  de- 
solated the  chidT  cities  of  the  Arabs,  and  is  said  to  haye  de- 
stroyed a  hondred  thoasand  of  the  inhabitants.  This  was  a  pre- 
lode  worthy  of  the  approaching  crusades  in  the  Holy  Land.^ 

The  dominion  <^  the  Tarlmans  in  Palestine,  these  fierce  sons 
of  the  eastern  deserts,  coald  only  render  the  condition  of  the 
Ohristians  and  pilgrims  still  more  deplorable.  These  wild  bordes 
knew  no  law  and  no  rij^t,  saye  that  of  the  sword ;  they  neither 
knew  nor  cared  fer  ancient  asage  nor  stipalation ;  and  in  their 
rage  for  gain  and  their  rode  fimatic  zeal  fi>r  the  religion  of  the 
ftbe  prophet,  they  perpetrated  eyery  species  of  cnielty  and  outrage 
Mpiinst  the  mllowers  of  the  cross.  In  Jerusalem  eepecially,  under 
the  dominion  of  Ortokand  his  sons,  the  natiye  Ohristians  and  pil- 
nrims  were  oyerwhelmed  with  insult  and  driyen  to  extremity. 
Troops  of  these  sayage  oppressors  often  forced  their  way  into  the 
churches  during  diyine  seryice ;  terrified  the  worshippers  by  their 
wild  noise  and  ftiry ;  mounted  upon  the  altars ;  oyertumed  the 
sacred  cups  ;  trod  under  foot  the  consecrated  yesBels  ;  broke  in 
pieces  the  marble  ornaments ;  maltreated  the  clergy  with  con- 
tumely and  blows  ;  seized  the  patriarch  himself  by  the  hair  and 
beard,  and  dragged  him  from  his  seat  headlong  to  the  ground  ; 
and  seyeral  times  threw  him  into  prison,  in  order  that  the  Chris- 
tians might  redeem  him  with  large  sums  of  money.* 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  state  of  things,  when  known  in 
Europe,  would  have  served  to  allay  the  rage  for  pilgrimage,  and 
have  deterred  the  Christians  of  the  west  from  exposing  them- 
selves to  dangers  and  contumelies  hitjierto^ unparalleled.  But  the 
custom  had  become  too  firmly  established,  and  pilgrimages  during 
this  century  had  been  too  frequent,  to  be  at  once  broken  on. 
Multitudes  of  pilgrims  still  flocked  to  the  Holy  City  ;  and  as  the 
Turkmans  were  now  more  rigorous  in  exacting  the  price  of 
entrance,  than  the  governors  of  the  Egyptian  Khali&  formerly 
had  been,  thousands  of  pUgrims,  who  had  consumed  or  lost  their 
all  upon  the  way,  were  compelled  to  lie  waiting  before  the  gates. 
Here  many  of  them  died,  worn  out  with  famine  and  nakednesa 

*  Chitmioon  CMinuin  aaot  Loone  0»-        *  ¥rilL  Tyr.  1. 10.  Comp.  alto  the.  tame 
tiensi,  in  Maratori  Soriptorei  Remm  Itali-    writer,  1.  8. 
camm,  Tom.  IV.  p.  480. 
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Whether  living  or  dead,  the  pilgrima  were  now  an  intolerable 
Imrden  to  the  inhabitants.  K  aomitted  into  the  city,  they  were 
the  source  of  continual  dread  to  the  ChriBtians,  lest  by  their 
incaations  behaviour  they  should  excite  the  fury  of  their  op- 
pressors. So  peat  aJso  were  their  numbers  and  penury,  that  the 
convents  and  hospitals  were  unable  to  receive  more  thu  a  small 
part  of  them ;  and  the  care  of  the  remainder  fell  upon  the 
dtisens.  Not  one  pilgrim  in  a  thousand  had  the  means  of  self- 
subsistence.^  The  Christians  of  the  east  now  repaired  to  Europe, 
lamenting  their  misenr  and  imploring  help.  The  pilgrims  who 
returned,  confirmed  their  accounts,  and  supported  their  appeal 
for  aid.* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  that  the  celebrated 
Peter  the  hermit  reimired  as  a  pil^m  to  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  1093 
and  1094.'  His  soul  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  horrors  he 
beheld  ;  and  his  spirit  roused  to  vengeance.  He  reproached  the 
patriarch  for  his  pusillanimity,  and  exhorted  him  no  longer  to 
submit  to  such  indignities  ;  but  the  patriarch  had  no  power  to 
break  the  chains  of  oppression,  and  could  only  commission  Peter 
to  go  forth  as  his  ambassador,  to  awaken  the  energies  of  Europe 
in  behalf  of  their  sufferinff  fellow  Christians.  Peter  hastened  to 
Rome ;  obtained  the  ready  sanction  and  support  of  the  pope 
Urban  II ;  and  traversed  Italy  and  France,  proclaiming  to  high 
and  low  the  miseries  of  their  brethren  in  the  east,  and  urging 
them  to  arise  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City  and  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  infidels.  His  eflbrts  were  crowned  with  won- 
derful success  ;*  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ground  was  alreadv 
prepared  and  the  seed  sown.  The  pope  umd  the  cause  with 
all  his  eloquence  at  the  crowded  councils  of  rlacentia  and  Cler- 
mont in  A.  D.  1095  and  1096  ;  and  Christian  Europe  roused 
itself  in  frenzy,  for  a  crusade  against  the  oppressors  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  first  host  of  these  pilgrim  warriors  set  off  at  once  by 
way  of  Hungary  under  the  guidance  of  Peter  himself;  without 
preparation,  without  discipline,  and  without  supplies.  After 
many  hanlshi|)s  and  much  turbulent  dissension,  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  Constantinople  ;  but  had  hardly  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
Asia  Biinor,  when  the  whole  host  was  annihilated  by  the  Turks. 
This  was  in  A.  I).  1097.  A  second  and  better  appointed  army 
was  already  on   the  way,  under  leaders  of  more   renown  and 

**  Will  Trr.  1.  10.  «  Ib  loch  TWMntion  was  Pvter  hM  bj 

*  nuMHri  ArrhieitiM    mat    IlWrot   in     Om  pMf»l«  si  Ivga,  UmU  Umj  •?«  ploeli«i 

OeHA  IM,  p.   M.     Wilkra*!  Gmch.  dtr.     hmln  ttvm  hit  nmk  and  puitrriJ  I' 


Kr.  I.  p.  45.  rvliea;  "pra— rtia  eon  •Kiaoi  dt  ^fwinvlo 

*  The  »nihnHtt<Hi  for  Uw  follnwiiig  nar-    pill  pfo  rvUoiiiit  rapertntv!  "     Qvlbcrt 
rmtivf*,  ArefovwiiaaUUMUiloriAmortb*    AbboC  1  S,  In  Q«tla  Dd. 
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yolei'  njmnfmtm.    Tli^  maidied  to  Chmttanliiiople ; 
•ftflr  vuoosj  JfcitMJu^iiAiiy  ana  iofienl  butflw.  fnoftficdipd  in  nti 


Aniiodb,  and  encamped  befcie  that  dty  on  tlie  ISthof  Oeldber, 
A.  D.  1097.  After  a  long  meg^  of  neaity  nine  monthly  ihej 
liecame  maeten  of  tbe  city  I7  teeaebeiy,  Jidy  3^  A.  D.  1098. 
Seaioety  weieihey  in  pQewian,  when  an  immeniift  Mnelim  hoafc 
appealed  befcie  tbe  waUsy  to  wluch  thej  gave  battle  on  tiia 
lOlh  of  Jnljy  and  gained  a  comiifete  viotoij.  Tbis  opened  to 
tbem  tbe  wliole  of  Biriia ;  and  tbeie  waa  now  noUiing  to  binder 
ibeir  adranoe  n^pon  Jeraialem.  But  tbe  djeewnidana  and  inde- 
ciflkm  of  tbe  pnnoee  dehjed  tbe  inupatient  wairkn  elin  fc«ir 
montbs;  until  at  kngtb,  on  tbe  24w  of  NoTember,  fbej  luokn 
up  fma  Antincby  and  iwoceeded  <mi  tbeir  marcb  inr  tbe  deli?ei>» 
anee  of  tbe  Holy  C%. 

Dming  tbe  piogieis  of  ibeee  efenta,  tbe  affidie  of  l^iia  and 
Faleetine  bad  aeramed  a  new  aepeet  On  tbe  deatb  of  tbe 
Sultan  Mekk  8babinA.D.  1092,  bis  biotber  Tutnebof  E^ 
aepiied  to  the  empiie  of  tbe  Seyucidee ;  made  war  upon  bk 
nqibew  Boildaiuk  tbe  eon  of  Mdek  ffliab ;  but  waa  defeated 
and  dain  in  battiflL  A.  D.  1095.^  DJeBaunona  aroee  between  bk 
iona  Bfidbwftn  ana  Dekak  for  tbe  suooeesion  in  Syria  ;  and  tbe 
Emln  'of  tbe  aeyeial  dtiea  and  districts  took  occasion  of  tbe 
anarcby,  to  make  tbemselTes  tot  the  time  independent.  Sucb 
we  ease  witb  the  sons  of  Ortok  in  Jerusalem ;  to  wbieb 


BOdbwAn  unsuccessfblly  laid  siege  in  A.  D.  1096.'  In  like 
manner  the  Fatimite  Khalif  of  Egypt^  el-Mustftlyy  profiting  at 
length  by  the  distracted  state  of  Syria  and  the  dissensions  of 
the  Seljtlk  princeSy  despatched  an  army  into  that  country  under 
)iis  yizier  Afdal,  in  order  to  reduce  it  again  to  his  own  dominion. 
Afdal  marched  through  the  land ;  summoned  RQdhwftn  to 
acknowledge  the  Khalif  of  Egypt ;  took  possession  of  Tyre ; 
and  having  besieged  Jerusalem  for  forty  days^  received  the 
surrender  of  the  city  fifom  the  inhabitants.'  The  two  sons  of 
Ortok,  Ilghfizy  and  Sukm&n,  retired  to  the  region  of  Edessa, 
estabUshed  themselves  afterwards  at  Maredin  and  Haifa,  where 
they  founded  the  two  dynasties  of  the  Ortocides,  which  became 
&mous  in  the  wars  of  the  crusades.  The  surrender  of  Jerusa- 
lem took  place  after  the  famous  battle  of  Antioch.*     The  city 

*  Degnignat  Hiit  def  Himi,  T.  L  L  p.  proMlj;  Will  Tyr.  7.  19.  Quib.  Abb.  7.  8. 
247,  IL  iL  p.  SS.  p.  6Sa    Tbe  fonner  writer  alio  mjt  tbat 

*  AbalfedflB  Annalet  ad  A.  H.  488.  De-  tbe  Egyptianabad  been  onlj  eleven  montbe 
iniignea  L  a  Tom.  L  i.  p.  247.  II.  iL  pp.  in  posaession  of  tbe  city;  9.  la  Ye^ 
84,  85*.  Kemaleddin  in  Wilken's  Geicb.  Abulfeda  placet  tbe  Egyptian  conqneet  two 
der  Kr.  Bd.  XL  BeyL  p.  28  tq.  yean  earlier,  in  A.  D.  1096;  in  wbicb  be 

*  AbnUcdflB  AnnaL  ad.  A.  H.  492.  De-  is  followed  by  Deguigoea,  Tom.  II.  ii.  pi 
gnignes  L  a  T.  IL  a  p.  184.  L  Lp.  249  184.  See  Wilken  Comment  de  BelL  Croc, 
•q.  Hift  pp.  80,  81. 

«  So  WDliam  of  Tjrt  and  Gnlbert  ex- 
li.  59.  00  . 
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I  left  in  charge  of  the  Emir  Iftikar  ed-Dauleh  ;  who  had  now 
gOTemed  it  for  eleven  months  in  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
Khalif,  when  on  the  7th  of  June,  A.  D.  1099,  the  host  of  the 
onmders  appeared  before  ita  walls.  ^ 

It  is  not  my  province  here  to  recount  the  events  of  this 
riege,  nor*  the  history  of  Jerusalem  in  general  during  the 
criuades.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  an  investment  of  nearly 
forty  days,  the  Holy  City  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  15th  day 
of  July.  Some  of  the  frightful  scenes  which  then  ensued  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  describe.* 

After  order  was  restored  and  the  city  purified,  one  of  the 
first  cares  of  the  Christian  warriors  was  to  establish  churches 
aocordinff  to  the  Latin  rites  and  constitution.  It  was  also  not 
long,  before  convents  of  Latin  monks  and  nuns  sprung  up  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  various  PArts  of  the  country ;  and  thus  the 
mass  of  foreign  tradition,  of  which  the  oriental  church  had  long 
laid  the  foundation,  was  now  built  up  and  decorated  anew,  by 
the  fresher  seal  and  lore  of  their  western  brethren. 

The  Christians  retained  Jerusalem  for  eight  and  eighty 
Tears ;  until  it  was  again  wrested  from  their  h^ods  by  Saladin 
m  A.  D.  1187.  During  this  long  period  they  appear  to  have 
erected  several  churches  and  many  convents.  Of  the  latter,  few  if 
any  traces  remain ;  of  the  former,  save  one  or  two  ruins,  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  only  memorial  that  survives  in  the 
Holy  City,  to  attest  the  power  or  even  the  existence  of  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  crusaders  found  the  building 
connected  with  the  sepulchre  as  they  had  been  completed  in  A. 
D.  1048  ;  a  round  church  with  an  open  dome  over  tne  sepulchre 
itself^  and  a  small  separate  chapel  covering  Calvary  and  the 
other  sacred  places.  These  edifices  were  regarded  by  the 
crusaders  as  too  contracted ;  and  they  accordingly  erected  over 
and  in  connection  with  them  a  statelv  temple,  inclosing  the 
'Whole  of  the  sacred  precincts ;  the  walls  and  general  form  of 
which  prol>ably  remain  unto  tKe  present  day.  The  grand 
entrance  then,  apparently,  as  now,  was  from  the  south.' — To 
the  southward  of^  this  church,  the  site  of  the  hospital  or 
palace  of  the  knights  of  St  John  continues  to  this  day  unoc- 
cupied, an  open  field  in  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  where  the 
foundations  and  a  few  broken  arches  alone  remain  to  testify  of 
its  former  solidity  and  splendour. 

Of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  the  subsenuent 
demolition  of  the  walls,  the  two  successive  surrenders  of  it  by 

>  IVgiiignen,  Tom.  II.  II.  p  99.      WUl     It  ftppMVt  to  h%r^  beni  aAcr  A.  D.  II0S| 

Tjr.  K  6.  for  Sswulf,  who  Tifitod  J«niMlein  lo  that 

*  5^r•  aboT«,  pfi.  29S,  399.  jtar,  wf—kM  onlj  of  tbo  fomor  ehardi, 

*WnLTjr8  8.     Tbo  tint  whoo  ihb    whicli  aomo  ImM  lo  bo  tho  work  of  JuU- 

odiSco  WM  cwodcd  U  ooC  nwntio— d ;  bol    akn  1  b.  SSOl 
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treaty  to  the  Christiaiifl,  and  its  Taiying  fortuneB  untQ  it  finally 
revolted  to  the  MuhammedaiiB  in  A.  1).  1244, 1  haye  already 
spoken,  in  tradng  the  changee  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
walls  of  the  oity.^  In  that  year  the  ferces  of  the  Bultan  Nqm 
ed-Dln.EyAb  <^  Eg]^t,  the  aeventh  of  the  Eynbite  dynasty 
established  by  Saladin,  took  possession  of  the  Holy  City,  after 
the  defeat  of  Hie  combined  forces  of  the  Ohristians  and  Syrian 
Mnslinis  at  (}aza.  From  that  time  onwards  Jemsalem  appears 
to  haye  sank  in  political  and  militaiy  importance ;  and  its  name 
scsjrcely  occurs  in  the  slight  histories  we  have  of  the  two 
successiTe  MemliA:  dynasties,  the  Baharites  and  the  Circassians 
or.  Boigites,  who  reigned  over  Egypt  and  the  greater  part  of 
Syria  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.*  In  aU 
their  wan  in  Syria,  the  nature  of  the  country  led  the  great  and 
fifequent  militaiy  expeditions  between  Egypt  and  Damascus  to 
take  the  route  along  the  coast  and  the  adjacent  plains ;  and 
rarely  did  a  Sultan  turn  aside  to  visit  the  neglected  sanctuary 
in  the  mountains.*  The  pilgrims  and  travellers  who  found  th^ 
way  to  Jerusalem  during  this  long  period,  make  no  mention  of 
its  immediate  masters,  nor  of  any  military  changes. 

In  A.  D.  1517,  Jerusalem  with  the  rest  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I ;  who 
paid  a  has^  visit  to  the  Holy  Oity  from  Damascus  after  his  re- 
turn ftom  E^prpt^  From  that  time  until  our  own  days,  Palea- 
tine  and  Syria  have  continued  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  During  this  period  Jerusalem  has  been  sub- 
jected to  few  yicissitudes ;  and  its  history  is  barren  of  incident. 
Suleim&n,  the  successor  of  Selim,  erected  its  new  walls  in  A.  D. 
1542 ;  and  so  recently  as  A.  D.  1808,  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  partially  consumed  by  conflagration.  A  fire  which 
commenced  in  the  Armenian  chapel  on  the  12th  of  October^  de- 
stroyed the  great  dome,  the  Greek  chapel,  and  various  other  parts, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  marble  columns.  The  edifice  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Greeks ;  and  after  twelve  months  of  labour  and  an  enor- 
mous expense,  was  completed  in  September  A.  D.  1810.  The 
funds  were  collected  from  the  contributions  of  Christians  in  va- 
rious countries.  The  stranger  who  now  visits  this  imposing  tem- 
ple, remarks  no  obvious  traces  of  its  recent  desolation.' 

In  A.  D.  1832,  Syria  became  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
Muhammed  Aly,  the  powerful  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Holy  City 

*  See  above,  pp.  817,  818.  *  ▼.  Hammer  Gesch.  des  Osmanischo 

*  Deguignos  Hist  dee  Hans,  Tom.  IV.     Reidies,  II.  p.  526. 

lib.  21,  22.  *  Tnniei^s  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Le- 

*  Two  Yimts  of  the  Borgite  Snltan  Sheikh  yant.  Vol  II.  p.  1 66.  See  also  the  general 
MahmOd  or  Abu  en-N&ir,  are  recorded  in  account  of  the  fire  drawn  up  in  Italian  by 
A.  D.  1414  and  1417.  Degoignes,  Hist  the  Latin  monks,  Turner  ibid.  Appendix, 
des  Hans,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  810^  818.  p.  697. 
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opened  ita  ^ies  to  the  victor  without  a  meffe.  Dorinj^  the  in- 
sarrection  in  the  difltricta  of  Jerusalem  and  NAbulus  m  A.  D. 
1834,  the  Fellihln  seized  upon  Jerusalem,  and  held  possession 
of  it  for  a  time;  but  under  the  stem  energy  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  order  was  soon  restored,  and  the  Holv  City  returned 
to  its  alleKiance  upon  the  approach  of  Ibrahim  rasha  with  his 
troops.^    In  1840  it  again  reverted  to  the  Sultan« 

II.      OHUBCH   OF  THK   HOLT   BXPULOHBS. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  erection  <k  edifices  over 
and  around  it  under  the  auspices  of  Ck)nstantine  and  his  mother 
Helena,  have  already  been  detailed.*  In  tracing  the  further  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  we  have  also  noted  some  of  the 
changes  to  which  this  spot  has  been  exposed.  Twice,  at  least, 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  appears  to  have  been  totally 
destroyed  ;  once  in  the  seventh  and  again  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  besides  the  various  partial  desolations  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.'  After  all  the  preceding  details,  topographical  and 
historical,  we  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  tne  discussion  of 
another  Question  of  some  interest ;  I  mean  the  genuineness  or 
probable  identity  of  the  site  thus  ascribed  to  the  ^ly  Sepulchre. 

The  place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed, was  without  the  cate  of  the  ancient  city,  and  yet  nigh 
to  the  city.^  The  sepulcnre,  we  are  likewise  told,  was  nigh  at 
hand,  in  a  garden,  in  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified.'  It 
is  not  therefore  without  some  feeling  of  wonder,  that  a  stranger, 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances,  on  arriving  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  present  day,  is  pointed  to  the  place  of  crucifixion  and  the 
sepulchre  in  the  midst  of  the  modem  city,  and  both  beneath  one 
roof  This  latter  fiict,  however  unexpected,  might  occasion  less 
surprise ;  for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  to  Calvary.  But  beneath 
the  same  roof  are  further  shown  the  stone  on  which  the  body  of 
our  Lord  was  anointed  for  burial,  the  fissure  in  the  rock,  the 
holes  in  which  the  crosses  stood,  the  spot  where  the  true  cross 
was  found  by  Helena,  and  various  other  places  said  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  crucifixion ;  most  of  which  it 
must  have  been  difficult  to  identify  even  after  the  lapse  of  only 
three  centuries ;  and  particularly  so  at  the  present  day,  after  the 
desolations  and  numerous  changes  which  the  whole  place,  has  un- 
dergone. 

'  .Se«  ih#  Knnri  of  Um  Rat.  Mr  Thorn-  *  5W«  fthoT«,  p.  87f  aq. 

•on,   »tc.    MiMioiuuj   llermU,    IftSfi,    pa.  *  Sm  abora,  ppi  8S7,  S98,  S9S. 

44-^1.     ManiK>at*t  Vop^,  He.  Tom.  11,  *  lUh,  IS,  IS.   John  19,  2a   Tb«  mrm 

III.      Mengin*!  HbCoira  de  TF^rdm,  &•  U  wiao  \mp\M  In  John  19,  17.     Mntt.  97, 

\m    1818  4   ran   1838,   Pvit   1888,   p.  89. 
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The  difficulty  aiunig  from  the  jiraeent  locatum  in  the  heart 
of  the  oity^  has  been  61t  bjinany  pioue  minde,  from  the  dajs  of 
Bi.  Wimbald  and  Jiicob  de  Yitiy  to  our  own-  time;  but  it  has 
naoalfy  been  OTaded,  hj  aasoming  that  the  city  waa  greatty  oh 
luged  nnder  ./Ldrian  towaidsthe  north  or  west;  or,  eometimeay 
that  the  ancient  city  occapied  a  diffiuent  rite.* 

The  fint  to  take  an  <nien  stand  aminat  the  identity  of  iheae 
hoty  phuMfl^  waa  Korte  the  Oenoan  bookseller,  who  virited  Je- 
nuHil^  in  A.  D.  1738,  at  the  same  time  with  Fooocke.  While 
the  leaned  KngKshman  dig^y  passes  over  this  tcqfnc,  entering 
into  no  disonsrion  and  expressing  no  opinion,*  the  honest  sim- 
plicity of  the  mlwumed  Oenoan  led  him  to  lay  befiHe  hi«  coon- 
tiymen  a  nbin  acooont  of  the  impiession  made  iq^on  Ids  own 
mmd,  and  his  reasons  fi»  distnistiiu;  the  conectness  of  thecom- 
mon  tiaditiDn.  TTnaotmainted  wi£  the  historical  frct%  he  oon- 
flnes  himself  solety  to  a  common  sense  Tiew  of  the  caae;  and 
oiges  the  ii^posBilwty  that  the  present  rite  coold  have  been  with- 
out the  ancient  dty,  because  at  its  nearness  to  the  finmer  area 
of  the  Jewidi  tem^'  The  reasoning  of  Korte  seems  to  have' 
made  a  oonsideiaUe  imniesricn  among  ue  Piotestanta  of  the  con- 
tinent; and  is  often  remnedta*  Buthehadnofrlloweramang 
the  tnmDen  of  the  last  centmr;  dioae^  in  the  pijpsent,  the 
ircioea  of  powoM  assailants  and  defenders  are  heard  among  both 
OathoGcsandProtestanta.  Chaleanbriandledthewayinamost 
piaosible  defence ;  and  Dr.  Ckike,  a  later  writer  thong^  an 
earlier  traveller,  followed  with  a  yiolent  attack.  In  later  yean 
the  parties  have  been  reveieed.  Schoix,  Catholic  professor  at 
Bonn,  declared  that  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  cannot  have  been 
where  it  is  now  pointed  out,  because  this  spot  must  have  been 
within  the  ancient  city;  though  he  strangely  enough  admits  the 
identity  of  the  sepulchre.*  On  the  other  hand,  several  Protes- 
tant tiaveDers  and  writers  take  sides  with  the  tradition,  and  sup- 
port the  genuineness  both  of  the  sepulchre  and  Golgotha.* 

A  true  estimate  of  tlus  long  agitated  question  must  depend 

>  SLWiDftalfi  DoaoBpoc  64.  lfalMBol^  *  Joms  Kortn  Ron,  etc  pp.  SIO.  21^ 

f^STS.  JM^4iVitiiMLmM.HMtM.e.Sa  *  Tb>  ^rotk  of  PIf  wi^  ^Ucfcer  GcfaH 

WaL4iBaliHMl.o4.CteiiLBLS4SL  Mob-  tka  nd  Ckikd  Gnlk.*  Balk  17S9,  &> 

ctmjM  WM  mat  MfiiSiii  wiA  Ab  witkm;  m ti  tb<  ratject  oa  fcirtwyil  gnmm^im 

Tbm.L^S07.    QMmni&M  &poM  flT  rnwi crif  witk  tU  report  rf  Korta.     TU 

of  "■no—nni  ■ifaliMii  op>  Mthor  oxkaiti  gift  aili^if  i,  oW  hm 

''m^  wmm^uj  wmy,  ooUoctad  mmmj  good  aoftwiok ;  ki*  &qr 

9MJ  aew  p^x^*^"".  ***  oiu^lfct  cp  m  aadi  a  wmj  •■  to  Weoaa 

IL  pu  51S.~TW  oboaH  kjpofebeaat  of  Dr.  'a  kenid  of  vWat  ia  a  bwkdof  ckaC* 

CUiia,  vlacli  iiMipiiHt  Zmi  acniao  tko  *  Sckob  Rcita,  etc  pu  1»L     Do  Got- 

TaBoyofniMM.wriOoattWStbamof  gotte  ata.  Bom  1S2S.  4. 

IWii^how^whrtkm;  TraTieliia  PaL  pp.  *  So  Bctgtm,  Ft ^lagfci,  EBiott  IL 

2SI^»7.  pu  449,  etc   Abo  KaKMT  ia  kk  Paliitiaa 

'PteeockaDon:«ftlM  Ea«,ToLILL  pu  SST.  od.  S ;  fbll«««i  b j  Sckdbcit,  ifietso, 

Pl1Si%.  otc  n.  |k  508  i^ 
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on  two  circamBtaDces.    As  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  both  Gol- 

£tha  and  the  sepulchre  lay  outside  of  the  ancient  citt,  it  must 
it  be  shown  that  the  present  site  may  also  anciently  have  been 
without  the  walls.  Or,  should  this  in  itself  appear  to  be  impo»- 
siUs,  then  it  must  be  shown,  that  there  were  m  the  fourth  cen- 
tury historical  or  traditional  grounds  for  fixing  n^pm  this  site, 
wbniDg  enough  to  counterbalance  such  an  apparent  impossibility. 
The  Allowing  obeerrations  may  help  to  throw  some  light  on  boUi 
these  points. 

Our  preceding  investigations  respecting  the  temple  and  the 
ancient  walls  of  Jerusalem,  seem  to  show  conclusiTd^,  that  the 
modem  city  occupies  only  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site ;  a  part 
of  Zion  and  a  tract  upon  the  north,  which  were  formerly  included 
in  the  walls,  being  now  left  out  The  nature  of  the  ground  and 
the  traces  of  the  ancient  third  wall  which  we  found,  ^  demon- 
stmte  also  that  the  breadth  of  the  city  from  east  to  west  is  the  same 
DOW  as  anciently.  There  can  therefore  be  no  question,  that  the 
site  of  the  present  Holy  Sepulchre  falls  within  the  ancient  city 
as  described  by  Josephus.  But  as  the  third  or  exterior  wall  of 
that  writer  was  not  erected  until  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,*  it  cannot  here  be  taken  into  account ;  and  the 
question  still  arises,  whether  the  present  site  of  the  sepulchre 
ma^  not  .have  fallen  without  the  second  or  interior  wall  ;  in 
which  case  all  the  conditions  of  the  general  question  would  be 
satisfied. 

This  second  wall,  as  we  have  seen,  began  at  the  gate  of  Qen- 
nath,  near  the  tower  of  Ilippicus,  and  ran  to  the  fortress  Anto« 
nia  on  the  north  of  the  temple.'  Of  the  date  of  its  erection  wo 
are  nowhere  informed ;  but  it  must  probably  have  been  older 
than  the  time  of  Ilezckiah,  who  built  within  the  city  a  pool,  ap- 
parently the  same  which  now  exists  under  his  name.*  We  have 
then  three  points  for  detcnnining  the  probable  course  of  this  wall ; 
besides  the  ^neral  langnA*^  of  Josephus  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  We  repaired  {lersonally  to  each  of  these  three  points, 
m  order  to  exannnc  there  this  very  question  ;  and  the  first  meas- 
urement I  took  in  Jerusalem,  was  the  distance  from  the  western 
side  of  the  area  of  the  temple  or  neat  mosk  to  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  I  measured  from  the  western  entrance  of 
that  area  on  a  direct  course  along  the  street  by  the  hospital  of 
Helena,  to  the  street  leading  north  from  the  bazar ;  and  then 
from  this  street  to  a  fioint  in  front  of  the  great  entrance  of  the 
church.     The  whole  distance  proved  to  be  1223  feet,  or  about 

'  Sef  nKor«>,  pp.  81 4«  SI5,  81S.  eond  wmll  was  aho  apparmclj  Um  north- 

*  Sr«»  (i)M>vr,  p.  .114.  n.  3.  eni  wall  attackad  hj  Antiochiu,  marvni 

*  Scr  nUiT#.  p.  312  M|.  ^»  which  thtrt  was  a  kval  trael  or  plain. 

*  Sre  fthovr,  pp.  3*2ti,  aSO.     Thb  w-  Joa.  Aid.  IS.  a  H 
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407;faids;  which  is3S;faidsle0iihaiia  quftrter  of  an  Kng^h 
mile. 

On  viewing  the  city  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Hqppi- 
cofly  as  well  as  from  md  rite  of  Antonia,  we  were  satieftBd  tbit 
if  tiie  eecond  wall  mi^t  be  sappoeed  to  have  nm  in  a  etiaie^t 
line  between  iheee  pomts.  it  would  haye  left  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  without  the  city ;  and  thuB  frr  have  settled  the 
topographical  purt  of  the  question.'  Bul^  it  was  not  less  eavr 
to  peroeiTe,  that  in  thus  running  in  a  straij^t  coune,  the  waiu 
must  also  have  left  the  pool  of  Ueaekiah  on  the  outside ;  or^  if 
it  made  a  curve  sufficient  to  include  this  pool,  it  would  natural)^ 
also  have  included  the  rite  of  the  sepulcnie ;  unless  it  made  an 
angle  expresdy  in  order  to  exclude  the  latter  spot  And  ftardier. 
as  we  have  seen,  Josephus  distinctly  testifies  tiiat  the  second 
wbH  ran  t»  a  oirote  or  curre,  obviously  towards  the  north.* 
Yarious  other,  droumstanoes  also,  which  go  to  support  the  sape 
Tiew,  such  as  the  natuie  of  the  ground  mi  the  ancient  toweis 
at  the  Damascus  gate,  have  already  been  eniftnerated.*  A^ja-* 
cent  to  the  wall  on  the  north,  there  was  a  space  of  level  ground 
on  which  Antiochus  could  erect  his  hundred  towers.*  idl  tUs 
goes  to  show  that  the  second  wall  must  have  extended  fbrtiber  to 
the  porth  than  the  rite  of  the  present  church.  Or  again,  if  we 
admit  that  this  wall  ran  in  a  straight  course,  then  the  whde  of 
the  lower  ci^  must  have  been  confined  to  a  small  triangle  ;  and 
its  breadth  between  the  temple  and  the  rite  of  the  sepulchre,. a 
space  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile^  was  not  equal  to 
toat  of  many  squares  in  London  and  New-Tork.  Tet  we  know 
that  this  lower  city  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  was  extensive 
and  populous  ;  three  gates  led  from  it  to  the  temple  ;  and  ten 
years  later  Agrippa  erected  the  third  wall  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  city^  in  order  to  shelter  the  extensive  suburbs 
which  before  were  unprotected.  These  suburbs  could  not  well 
have  arisen  within  the  short  interval  of  ten  years ;  but  must 
already  have  existed  before  the  time  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 

After  examining  all  these  circumstances  repeatedly  upon  the 
spot,  and  as  I  hope  without  prejudice^  the  minds  of  both  my 
companion  and.  myself  were  forced  to  the  conviction,  that  the 
hypothesis  which  makes  the  second  wall  so  run  as  to  exclude  the 
alleged  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  is  on  topographical  grounds 
untenable  and  impossible.  If  there  was  prejudice  upon  my  own 
mind,  it  was  certainly  in  fiivour  of  an  opposite  result ;  for  I 
went  to  Jerusalem  strongly  prepossessed  with  the  idea,  that  the 
alleged  site  might  have  lain  without  the  second  wall 

'    '  The  reader  will  bo  able  easily  to  follow        *  See  above,  p.  818. 
the  detaila  upon  the  plan  of  Jexiualem.  *  Joi.  Ant  18.  8.  2. 

*  K»mKoifi€¥oif.    See  above,  p.  812. 
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Bat  even  if  sach  a  riew  could  be  admitted,  the  existence  of 
popolooB  Bubarbe  on  this  part  is  strongly  at  Tariance  with  the 
probability,  that  here  should  have  been  a  place  of  execution 
with  a  garden  and  sepulchre.  The  tombs  oT  the  ancients  were 
not  usually  within  their  cities,  nor  among  their  habitations ; 
and  excepting  those  of  the  kings  on  Zion,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  sepulchres  existed  in  Jeruaedem. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  there  were  probably,  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  any  such  strong  historical  or  traditional  grounds 
for  fixing  upon  this  site,  as  to  counterbalance  the  topographical 
difficulties,  and  lead  us  on  the  whole  to  a  different  condusion. 

Chateaubriand  has  furnished  us  with  the  clearest  and  most 
plausible  statement  of  the  historic  testimonies  and  probabilities, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  an  influence  in  determining 
the  spot ;  and  from  him  later  writers  have  drawn  their  chief  ar- 
guments.' I  give  an  epitome  of  his  remarks.  The  first  Chris- 
tian church,  he  says,  at  Jerusalem,  was  gathered  immediately 
after  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Lord  ;  and  soon  be- 
came very  numerous.  All  its  members  must  have  had  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  places.  They  doubtless  also  consecrated 
buildings  for  their  worship  ;  and  would  naturally  erect  them  on 
sites  rendered  memorable  by  miracles.  Not  improbably  the  Holy. 
Sepulchre  itself  was  already  honoured  in  this  maimer.  At  any 
rate  there  was  a  regular  succession  of  Jewish-Christian  bishops, 
from  the  Apostle  James  down  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  could 
not  but  have  preserved  the  Christian  traditions  ;*  and  Although 
during  the  siege  by  Titus  the  church  withdrew  to  Pella,  ^et  they 
soon  returned  and  established  themselves  among  the  ruins.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months'  absence^  they  could  not  have  for- 
gotten the  position  of  their  sanctuaries ;  which,  moreover,  being 
generally  without  the  walls,  had  probably  not  suffered  greatly 
from  the  siege.  And  that  the  sacred  places  were  generally 
known  in  the  a^  of  Adrian,  is  proved  incontestably  by  the  fact, 
that  in  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  that  emperor  set  up  a  statue  of 
Venus  ujKm  Calvary  and  one  of  Jupiter  over  the  Holv  Sepul- 
chre."    Thus  the  folly  of  idolatry,  by  its  imprudent  profanation, 

■  ItiiMrairv,  Ststmd  Meraolrv,  Tom.   L         *  Yet  In  anodMr  part  of  Um  mom  W€rk 
p.  12*2  pq.     Par.  1837.  (VoL  IL  p.  17),  ChatoaobrUnd  rvfers  with 
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inaeramrj  of  the  French  vriter  doot  not  rmm  for  the  rather  remarkable    droam- 

abaoaon  him.     Ue  himaelf  aeiigne  A.  D.  •tano^  thai  Adrian  al  the  reqneel  of  tha 

8ft  at  the  ftrM  jear  of  Jamee»  and  A.   I).  Chriitiaae  incloeed  the  IIolj  Sepolehre  and 

187  ae  the  beginning  of  the  new  ncceMioo  the  a^iaoenl  taored  plaoee  with  waDt ;  and 

of  biihope  from  the  (ientilee  vader  Adrian ;  thit  it  (|ooted  br  Pfokaeeh  (p.  51)  a*  a  par- 

and  Uirn  wj%yt\j  afflrma,  that  the  tnccee-  mimion  graatad    bj    Adrian   to  erect   a 

tion   of  fiftr^n  Jewiah   Mabope,   between  chofch  orar  the  Sepalchre  I — The  Epitaoa 

tli^v  two  datei,  occnpied  a  tpaee  of  123  in  queetion  b  a  legendary  tract  of  the  Sf- 

yeart,  **  oeot  Tii^-trois  ana  1  *  pp.    128,  teeoth  eestary ;  and  la  foond  la  CanliU 
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only  made* morB  pablio^^ite  fbolishneaB  of  the  crbn.'*    Srom^ 
that  tune  onwaid  till  the  lei^of  Oonstantiiie,  there  waa  again  a* 
tegular  imooesBion  of  UahoM  of  (Jentile  origin ;  and  the  fleered 
placeB  ooold  not  of  ooone  oaye  been  foigotten. 

Sneh  is  the  cenend  oaae^  aa  stated  by  Chateanbriand  ;  and  I 
amnotawareofhayingin  any particolar  weakened  the atrengdi 
of  his  aigament.  ItiaindeedafltrongoneatfintTieir;  and  at 
one  time  made  a  deep  impreaflion  on  my  own  mind ;  thonrii  thia 
impninion  waa  again  weakened  and  in  part  done  away,  imaa  he 
affcerwarda  goes  on  to  admit  the  aneeedmiiacles,  which  are  said 
to  have  aocompanied  the  finding  of  the  cross.  The  long  list  of 
subsequent  testimonies  which  he  addnces,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
question,  and  is  a  mere  woik  of  supererogation ;  finr  who  has 
erer  doubted  the  identity  of  the  present  site  with  that  selected 
undor  Oenstantine  P^  Let  us  now  examine  the  argument  more 
.closely. 

That  the  early  Christians  at  Jerusalem  must  have  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  places  where  the  Lord  was  crucified  and  buried, 
there  can  be  nodoubt ;  that  theyerected  their  churcheson  places 
consecrated  br  mirades,  and  especially  on  Oalvary  and  over  our 
Lord's  sepulchre,  is  k  more  questionable  position.'  There  is  at 
least  no  trace  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  nor  in  the  history  of 
the  pi&utiTe  churdL  The  four  Oospels,  which  describe  so  mi- 
nutely the  circumstances  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection, 
mention  the  sepulchre  only  in  general  terms ;  and-.although  some 
of  them  were  written  thirty  or  forty  years  after  these  events^  yet 
they  are  silent  as  to  any  veneration  of  the  sepulchre,  and  also  as 
to  its  very  existence  at  that  time.  The  writers  do  not  even 
make' in  behalf  of  their  Lord  and  Master  the  natural  appeal, 
which  Peter  employs  in  the  case  of  David,  "that  he  is  both  dead 
and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day/'*  The 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  too,  whose  constant  theme  is  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  cross,  has 
not  in  all  his  writings  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  reverence  for  the 
place  of  these  great  events  or  the  instrument  of  the  Saviour's 
passion.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  tenor  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing and  that  of  Paul,  and  indeed  of  every  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, was  directed  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  men  from  an  at- 
tachment to  particular  times  and  places,  and  to  lead  the  truo 
worshippers  to  worship  God,  not  merely  at  Jerusalem  or  in  Mount 
Qerizim,  but  everywhere  "  in  spirit  and  truth."' — The  position 
that  the  Christian  churches  in  the  apostolic  age  were  without 

Tom.  IV.  p.  428  iq.    The  passage  refer-  Kubbet  ea-Sukhrah,  U  the  churoh  erected 

red  to  ia  on  p.  446.  by  Conatantine. 

'  See  however  Ferguson's  ancient  To-  *  Acto  2,  29.     Comp.  Gen.  86,  20. 

pogr.  of  Jema.  Lond.  1847 ;  in  which  he  '  John  4,  21.  23. 
takes  the  ground,  that  the  present  moak, 
y.  71,  72 
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the  walls  of  the  city,  is  a  mere  fiiiicj  Bpringin^  firom  the  rimQar 
location  of  the  sepulchre ;  and  still  more  wiciful  and  absurd  is 
the  assertion,  that  those  churches,  if  any  such  there  were,  might 
have  escaped  destruction  during  the  lon^  siege  by  Titus. 

The  alleged  re^^ular  succession  of  bishops,  from  the  time  of 
8i  James  to  the  reign  of  Adrian,  is  also  a  matter  of  less  certainty 
perhaps  than  is  here  represented.  Eusebius,  the  only  authority 
on  the  subject,  liired  two  centuries  afterwards ;  and  says  expressly, 
that  he  had  been  able  to  find  no  document  respecting  their  times, 
and  wrote  only  from  report.* 

More  important  is  the  circumstance  related  in  connection  with 
Adrian,  that  this  emperor  erected  heathen  temples  on  Gk>lgotha 
and  over  Uie  sepulchre  about  A.  D.  135.  Could  this  be  regarded 
as  a  well  ascertained  fact,  it  would  certainly  have  great  weight 
in  a  decision  of  the  question.  But  what  is  uie  evidence  on  which 
it  rests  ?  The  earliest  witness  is  again  Eusebius,  writing  after 
the  death  of  Constantino ;  who  merely  relates  that  a  temple  of 
Venus  had  been  erected  over  the  sepulchre  by  impious  men,  but 
says  not  one  word  of  Adrian.  The  historians  of  the  following 
century  relate  the  same  &ct  in  the  same  manner.*  It  is  Jerome 
alone,  writing  about  A.  D.  395,  or  some  sixty  years  later  than  Euse- 
bius, who  affirms  that  an  idol  had  stood  upon  the  spot  from  the 
time  of  Adrian. '  There  is  moreover  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts. 
Eusebius  and  the  other  historians  speak  onlv  of  a  temple  of  Ve- 
nus over  the  sepulchre.  Jerome  on  the  other  hand  places  the 
marble  statue  of  Venus  on  the  "  rock  of  the  cross''  or  Golgotha, 
and  an  image  of  Jupiter  on  the  place  of  the  resurrection.  Here 
the  Latin  father  is  probably  wrong  ;  for  Eusebius  was  an  eyewit- 
ness ;  and  the  former  is  therefore  equally  liable  to  have  been 
wrong  in  ascribing  these  idols  to  Adrian. 

What  then  after  all  is  the  amount  of  the  testimony  relative 
to  an  idol  erected  over  the  place  of  the  resurrection,  and  serving 
to  mark  the  spot  ?  It  is  simply,  that  writers  ex  poBt  facto  have 
mentioned  such  an  idol  as  standing,  not  over  the  sepulchre  known 
of  old  as  being  that  of  Christ,  but  over  the  spot  fixed  upofi  hy 
CoMiantine  an  that  sepulchre.  Their  testimony  proves  conclu- 
sively that  an  idol  stood  upon  that  spot  ;  but  it  has  no  bearing  to 
show  that  this  spot  was  the  true  sepulchre.     Eusebius,  the  co- 

I  RoMb.  li.  R  4.  6,  Tdr7«|iVr  #r'l«^*.     18i,  Par.  ISMs  \ffmrm  ypw  •!  wp^rm 


fipmx^*^  •^•^r  ^Jyt  9mr4x**  yw4wbmt»  wymwwfkrmt  iyx^ffimf  |Mrv«>i>t^f ri.— P»f- 

T«r««T«r  r  /(  fy7yilf«i>  wm^Umfm^  At  baps  thli  last  paiiant  m^  aid  la  azplala- 

lUxf*  vYt  tTk  *AMfmAm  'ImWw  wKh-  bff  tba  i(  hftfi^^  of  Um  fooMr. 

•^•f,  vcrr«««/S«««   T^  V«»^  a^^  ^  Yjat^l^  ViL  Comt  S.  t6c    Soerat  U. 

Try^Mirir    ivi^Wrvr    ImiI^x^.— So  too  E.  1.  17.     Scwon.  8.  1. 

■peak inK  of  tht  taint  biiliopa  btror*  tba  tima  *  Hiaroa  Kp.  z li x,  ad  PaaUiL  Tam.  IV. 

cif  Adrian,  IVmonilr.  Erang.  S.  S,  Sa  p.  li.  p.  664.  od.  Ilaftiaqj. 
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tempoTarr  and  678witn6flB|  makes  no  mention  of  any  tradition 
connected' with  the  idoL  Jerome  nxtj  yean  later  ib  tiie  only 
one  to  ascribe  it  to  Adrian ;  and  Sosomen  in  the  middle  of  tiia 
fifth  oeintuiy  is  the  first  to  remade,  that  the  heathen  erected  it  in 
the  hope,  that  Ohristians  who  came  to  pay  tibeirdcTotions  at  the 
wpnlphre,  wonld  thns  have  the  appearance  of  wonhippinffan  idoL' 
Yet  fifom  these  slender  materialiBy  the  ddlM  pen  (^Ohateaor 
hriand  has  wionght  ont  a  statement  so  definite  mi  spedons,  that 
most  readers  who  ha^e  not  had  an  opportunity  of  investigation, 
have  probably  regarded  the  matter  as  a  well  established  fiuii 

Thns  then  tra  podtiTe  prooft  alleged  in  ftvonr  of  an  earlier 
tradition  respecting  the  Holy  Bepnlcme,  vanish  away ;  and  there 
remains  onlv  the  possibilitv,  that  a  fiu)t  of  this  nature  miffht  have 
been  handed  down  in  the  chnroh  thronffh  the  succession  (^bishops 
and  other  holy  men.  Yet  there  are  dso  various  circumstances, 
which  militate  strongly  even  against  such  a  probability. 

One  of  these  isthe  utter  sQence  of  Eusebius  and  of  aXi  following 
writers^  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  tradition.  Noris  thisall ; 
for  the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and  of  Constantine  himself 
seems  strongly  to  im^ly,  that  no  such  former  tradition  could  have 
been  extant  Eusebius  relates,  in  speaking  of  the  place  of  the 
resunection,  that  **  hitherto  im^nous  men,  or  rather  the  whole  race 
of  demons  throuj^  their  instrumentality,  had  made  eveiy  effort 
to  deliver  over  i&A  illustrious  monument  of  immortality  to  dark- 
ness ttid  oblivion."  They  had  covered  it  with  earth,  and  erected 
over  it  a  temple  of  Yenus ;  and  it  was  this  spot,  thus  desecrated 
and  whollv  "given  over  to  forgetfulness  and  oblivion/'"  that  the 
emperor,  ^*  not  without  a  divine  intimation,  but  moved  in  spirit 
"by  the  Saviour  himself/'  ordered  to  be  purified  and  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings.'  Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  be 
appropriate,  in  speaking  of  a  spot  well  known  and  definitely 
marked  by  long  tradition.  The  emperor  too,  in  his  letter  to  Ma- 
carius,  regards  the  discovery  of  "  the  token  of  the  Saviour's  most 
sacred  passion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  bidden  under 
ground,"  as  "  a  miracle  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  sufficiently 
to  celebrate  or  even  to  comprehend."*  The  mere  removal  of  ob- 
structions firom  a  well  known  spot,  could  hardly  have  been  de- 
scribed as  a  miracle  80  stupendous.  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and  Oonstantine  goes  to  show, 
that  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  held  to  be  the 
result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  derived  from  tradition,  but  of 
a  supernatural  interposition  and  revelation. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  silence  of  Eusebius  respecting 

*  Soiomon,  H.  £.  2.  1.  ful,  whether  the  word  ywApicfia  (sign)  re- 

*  A^^  Tff  Kol  ky¥ol^  vofMiSfSa/i^i^r.  fers  to  the    sepulchre   or  to   the  cross ; 

*  Eoseb.  Vit  Const  8.  25,  26.  most  probably  to  the  latter      Soo  above, 

*  Ibid.  8.  30.     It  may  here  bo  dopbt-  pp.  872-874. 
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the  jMrt  which  Helena  bore  in  these  tniiMictioiit ; 
detailed  the  circmnetances  under  which,  eooording  to 
ten^  die  wae  enabled  to  find  and  dintingnirfi  the  traecTMiL*  Wr 
hare  also  eeen  that  this  supposed  cross  was  certainly  in  i  liiwiiifii 
so  earir  as  the  time  of  Cynl,  only  some  twenty  yean  after  its  al- 
leged discoreiy  by  Helena.*  It  would  seem  therefine  to  be  a  Be- 
oessary  conclusion^  that  this  main  circumstance  in  the  agcucj 
ascribed  to  Helena,  must  have  had  some  finrndation  in  hci  ;  •aL 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for  the  silence  of  Ell8^- 
bins,  it  would  also  appear  not  improbable,  that  these  later  ac- 
ooimts  may  be  in  the  main  correct,  at  least  so  &r  as  they  ascribe 
to  Helena  the  chief  agency  in  searching  for  and  discoTeriiw  the 
supposed  Holy  Sepulchre.  Tet  ctcu  in  these  accounts,  she  is 
nowhere  said  to  have  acted  in  consequence  of  any  known  tradi- 
tion ;  but  only  to  have  receiTed  a  ^^  dirine  sugsestion,"  and  also 
to  have  inquired  diligently  of  the  ancient  inluSiitants,  and  espe- 
daDy,  according  to  some,  of  the  Jews.*  At  any  rate,  therefore, 
the  place  of  the  sepulchre  was  not  then  a  matter  of  public  noto- 
riety ;  and  the  alleged  miracle,  which  attended  her  discovery  of 
the  true  cross,  serves  at  least  to  show  the  degree  of  ready  credu- 
lity with  which  the  search  was  conducted. 

Thus  far  the  balance  of  evidence  would  seem  to  be  decidedly 
against  the  probable  existence  of  any  previous  tradition.  But 
we  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a  step  further ;  and  to  show, 
that  even  were  it  possible  to. prove  the  existence  of  such  a  pre- 
vailing tradition,  still  this  would  not  have  been  of  sufficient  au- 
thority to  counterbalance  the  strength  of  the  topographical  ob- 
jections. 

The  strongest  assertion  which  can  be  made  in  the  case,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  general  probability,  that  such  a  tradition 
might  have  been  handed  down  for  three  centuries  in  the  church, 
through  the  succession  of  bishops  and  other  hoi  v'  men.  But  for 
the  v^ue  of  such  a  tradition,  supposing  it  to  have  existed,  wo 
have  a  decisive  test,  in  appljring  ttie  same  reasoning  to  another 
tradition  of  precisely  the  same  character  and  immrt.  The  place 
of  our  Ix>rd's  ascension  must  have  been  to  the  first  Christians  in 
Jerusalem  an  object  of  no  less  interest  than  his  sepulchre,  and 
could  not  but  have  been  equally  known  U)  them.  The  knowledge 
of  it  too  would  naturally  have  been  hanflc<l  down  from  century  to 
century,  through  the  same  succession  of  bisho|Hi  and  liolv  men. 
In  this  case,  moreover,  we  know  tliat  such  a  tnwlition  did  ac- 
tually exist  l>efore  the  age  of  Constantine,  which  |ifiint4.*d  tint  tho 
Slsce  of  the  ascension  on  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  Olives, 
lusebius,  writing  about  A.  D.  315,  ten  years  or  more  before  the 

■  S««  %>^*,  p.  374.  *  Sm  Um  momuiI  mmd  Um  MtlmMH, 

*  8m  |».  875.  M  gifVB  whom,  f^  S74,  S76. 
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joumey  of  Helena,  ipeaks  ezprenly,  (as  we  have  already  aeen,) 
dfthe  maiiT  ChriBtiaiis  who  came  up  to  Jenualem  firom  all  parts 
of  the  earUi,  not  as  <^  dd  to  celebrate  a  festiyal,  but  to  behold 
the  accomplishment  <^  prophecy  in  the  desolationB  <^  the  city, 
and.to  pay  their  adorations  on  the  summit  of  the  monnt  of  Olires, ' 
where  Jesus  ga^e  his  last  charge  to  his  disciples,  and  then  as- 
cended into  heaven*^  Yet  notwithstanding  this  weight  of  testi- 
mony, and  the  apparent  lensth  of  time  and  unbroken  succession 
through  which  tne  story  had  been  handed  down,  the  traditkm 
itself  is  unquestionably  ftlse ;  since  it  is  contradicted  by  the 
express  declaration  of  Scripture.  According  to  Luke,  Jesus  led 
out  his  disciples  as  &r  as  to  Bethany,  and  blessed  them ;  and 
while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  fiom  them,  and  carried  up 
into  heaven*^ — ^Yet  Helena  erected  a  church  upon  the  mount  ot 
Olives^  and  assuredly  there  could  have  been  ho  tradition  better 
accredited  in  respect  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  Ibct 
that  no  pikrimages  were  made  to  the  latter,  goes  strongly  to 
show  that  were  was  no  tradition  respecting  it  whatever. 

We  arrive  at  a  similar,  though  less  decided  result,  in  follow- 
ing UD  another  parallel  tradition  <^  the  same  kind.  The  cave  of 
the  Nativity,  so  called,  at  Bethlehem,  has  been  pointed  out  as 
the  place  where  Jesus  was  bom,  by  a  tradition  which  reaches 
back  at  least  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  At  that  time 
Justin  Martyr  speaks  distinctly  of  the  Saviour's  birth,  as  hav- 
ing occurred  in  a  grotto  near  Bethlehem.*  In  the  third  century, 
Origen  adduces  it  as  a  matter  of  notoriety,  so  that  even  the  hea- 
then regarded  it  as  the  birthplace  of  him  whom  the  Christians 
adored.^  Eusebius  also  mentions  it  several  years  before  the  jour- 
ney of  Helena ;'  and  the  latter  consecrated  the  spot  by  erecting 
over  it  a  church.  In  this  instance,  indeed,  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture is  less  decisive  than  in  respect  to  the  place  of  the  ascension ; 
and  the  evangelist  simply  relates  that  the  Virgin  '^  brought  forth 

^  TAp  tit  TCpurrhp  wtw^arwKSrmw  kwdt^  till.  Mart  Dial,  onm  Trypb.  78.  p.  175. 

r«r  voyraxmy  y^t  vwrp^x^mmv^  olx  Hag.  Com.  1742. 
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yJrfov\  rott  kunov  fteAvrtut  M  r^t  iifM^  *  Eiueb.  Demoiutr.  Eyang.  7.  2.  p.  848. 

pff/os  ro8  tAp  fXoifir  ipovt  r&  W9pi  ri|f  Col  1688.    In  thit  passage,  instead  of  8t& 

ffWT9X§t€a  /tvariipta  vopoSf^ic^f,  irrt^'  r^s  rov  itypov  8f/|fMf ,  it  should  doubtless 

^4p  Tff  rhp  ff/ff  olfpaifoht  KyoSor  w^wonuiivov,  read  Zik  r^t  rov  itrrpw  8f  (|f wf .     Comp. 

Enseb.  Demoostr.  Evang.  6.  18.  p.   128.  the  tiis  y§v¥4ic%ms  iirraop  as  used  of  the 

Colon.  1688.  same  cavern,  Euseb.  Vit.  Const  8.  48. — 

*  Luke  24,  50.  51.  See  more  above,  p.  Jerome,  seventy  years  later,  affirms,  that 
254.  n.  1.  from  the  time  of  Adrian  onwards  Adonis 

*  rtvr7i^4rros ih retrod waiJiUviwBii(^  was  worshipped  in  this  cavern;  but  as  all 
Xff/|A«  iw9Mi  *I«d^  o^K  fTxffy  ip  r$  K^MV  ^^®  earlier  writers  are  silent  as  to  any  such 
iKttpp  veO  XAToXS^flu,  ip  U  0Wi|Xa/y  tckI  desecration,  it  is  perliaps  notiiing  more 
ffipryyvs  ri|f  K^firit  Kor/Xu^ff  •  vol  r^fl  than  a  rhetorical  parallel  to  the  statue  of 
a^fir  Srrmp  litfi,  ^rrr^icffi  1i  Mupla  rhp  Venus  in  Jerusalem.  Hieron.  Ep.  xlix,  ad 
Xpurr6p,  Mcd  iw^inr)  tArhp  irt^Utu  Jus-  Paulin.  0pp.  Tom.  IV.  ii.  p.  664,  ed  Mort 
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her  first  bora  son,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger ;  becanee  there  was 
no  room  for  them  in  the  inn/'  ^  But  the  circomBtance  of  the 
BaTiour's  being  bora  in  a  cave  would  certainly  have  not  been  lees 
remarlnble,  tlum  his  baring  been  laid  in  a  manger ;  and  it  is  na- 
toral  to  Buppoee,  that  the  sacred  writer  would  not  have  passed  it 
over  in  silence.  The  grotto  moreover  was  and  is  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town ;  and  although  there  may  be  still  occasional 
instances  in  Judea,  where  a  cavera  is  occupied  as  a  stable,  yet 
this  is  not  now,  and  never  was,  the  usual  practice,  especially  in 
towns  and  their  environs.  TaUng  into  account  all  these  circum- 
stances,— and  also  the  early  and  general  tendency  to  invent  and 
propagate  legends  of  a  similar  character,  and  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  representing  the  events  of  the  gospel  history  as  having 
taken  nla^  in  grottos,* — it  would  seem  hardly  consistent  with  a 
love  or  simple  Ustoric  trath,  to  attach  to  this  tradition  any  much 
higher  degree  of  credit,  than  we  have  shown  to  belong  to  the 
parallel  tradition  respecting  the  place  of  our  Lord's  ascension. 

The  two  traditions  which  we  have  now  examined,  both  pre- 
sent a  much  stronger  case,  than  any  thing  which  ever  has  been 
or  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  supposed  Holy  Sepulchre.  Tet 
one  of  them  at  least,  and  probably  both,  have  no  foundation  in 
historic  trath.  On  this  ground  then,  as  well  as  on  all  others,  the 
alleged  site  of  the  sepulchre  is  found  to  be  without  support* 

Thus  in  every  view  which  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the 
question,  lx)th  topographical  and  historical,  whether  on  the  spot 
or  in  tho  closet,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  previous  prepossessions,  I 
am  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  tlmt  the  Oolgotha  and  the 
tomb  now  shown  in  tho  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are  not 
upon  the  real  places  of  the  cracifixion  and  resurrection  of  our 

'  Lake  S,  7  ;  cmnp.  Tt.  13.  16.  wh«r«  the  Apottle*  mad*  tht  crMd,  or  tUt^Blf 

'  On  the  Mih>ct  oT  gmltot,  I  nhjoin  the  of  tht  TrM«fi|nir»tioci ;  aII  thMe  plaeee  t%  ^^ 

ymrj  apposite  remark*  of  Meaodrell,  Joar-  f^rottoa.     Aod  in  a  word,  wbertTer  joa  f{0| 

wmjt  Apr.    19th.     "  I  cainot   forbear    to  70a  6n4  almoal  erery  thing  la  repraaiatad 

■Motion  in  this  place  an  obaerration,  whirh  an  done  under  uroand.     C«rtainljr  grottoa 

b  Terj  obTimie  to  all  that  Tiatt  the   Ilnljr  wrre   ancientlv  held  In  great  atteeni,   or 

Land,  rit.  that  alinmt  all  pawagfi  and  hie-  rite  thejr  roold  netrr  hare  beeo  aMigned, 

torWe  related  in  the  f toapel,  are  rfpretented  in  «pH«  oT  all  probabllitjr,  for  the  plaoea  \m 

bj  them  tliat  nnd<*rtake  to  thow  where  which  were  done  to  maoT  rariooe  artiona. 

•rerj  thing  wat  door,  aa  having  bean  done  Perhapa  it  waa  the  hermlt-wajr  of  Uring  ia 

nioet  of  tlMm  in  groftoe;  and  that,  ereo  grottoe  from   the  (UUi   or   tisth   eaotafj 

In  forh  cawt  where  the  condition  and  the  downward,  that  hat  broaght  them  ever 


clfcum«tanr«t  of  the   actions  them«elTet    since  to  be  In  to  grtat  repotation."    The 

•rem  to  reqaire  placet  of  another  aatare.     hiatorical  noticat  In  th 

Thai,  if  yon  wnaid  tee  the  place  where  St.     this  practice  it  of  moch  earlier  data  Ihaa 


Tbai,  If  yon  wnaid  tee  the  plaoa  where  St.  thit  practioa  it  of  moca  earlier  data  Ihaa 

Anne  wa«  drUvered  of  the  ble««»d  Virgin,  It  here  atrigned. 
joa  are  rarried  to  a  grotto  ;  if  the  place  of        *  Aller  thia  ditniBalon,  It  wonld  be  of 

the  Antiuiiriatioo.  it  it  alto  a  grotto ;  if  the  little  arail,  to  dwell  apoa  the  argamenta 

place  whorit  the  hle«ed  Virgin  tainted  Kli-  anialljr  drawn  fmro  the  form  aad  c«aditioa 

aabeih  ;  if  that  nf  the  Baptitt't  or  of  oar  of  the  prattnt  tepulohra,  againil  lit  aali- 

SaTiour't  naiiTitj ;  if  that  of  the  agoajr,  or  ^uitjr. 
that  of  St  retar't  repaataaoa,  or  UmI 
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Lord.  The  alleged  disooveiT  of  them  hj  the  aged  and  credulous 
Helena,  like  her  diaooTeiy  or  the  cross,  may  not  improbably  have 
beoi  thewoikof  nionsmnd..  It  wonld  perhaps  not  be  doing  in- 
justice to  the  bishop  Macarius  and  his  clergy,  if  we  r^ard  the 
whole  as  a  well  laid  and  successful  plan  for  restoring  to  Jerusa- 
lem its  former  consideration,  and  elevating  his  see  to  a  hi^r 
degree  of  influence  and  dignity. 

K  it  be  asked.  Where  then  are  the  true  ntes  of  Qolgotha  and 
tbe  sepulchre  to  be  sou^t  ?  I  must  reply,  that  probably  all 
search  can  only  be  in  yam.  We  know  nothmff  more  from  the 
Scriptures,  thra  that  they  were  near  each  ol£er,  without  the 

gkte  and  nigh  to  the  city,  injk  frequented  spot.^  This  would 
¥Our  the  conclusion,  that  the  place  was  probably  upon  a  great 
road  leading  fifom  one  <^  the  gates ;  and  such  a  spot  would  only 
be  found  upon  the  western  or  northern  sides  of  we  dty,  on  the 
loads  leading  towards  Joppa  or  Damascus. 

in.    BTATisnos* 

The  details  in  the  preceding  pages  have  extended  themselves 
fkr  beyond  the  limits  originally  proposed ;  and  ¥rill  at  least  prove 
to  the  reader^  that  during  our  sojourn  in  Jerusalem,  our  atten- 
tion was  directed  more  to  the  topcmaphy  and  antiouities  of  the 
Holy  Oity,  than  to  its  present  sociiJ  and  political  relations.  The 
facts,  however,  which  we  gleaned  upon  these  latter  points,  may 
not  be  devoid  of  interest ;  and  may  help  to  fill  out  or  correct  the 
accounts  of  other  writers. 

The  glory  of  Jerusalem  has  indeed  departed.  From  her  an- 
cient high  estate,  as  the  splendid  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth and  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  the  beloved  of  na- 
tions and  *  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth/  she  has  sunk  into  tho 
neglected  capital  of  a  petty  Turkish  province ;  and  where  of  old 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  thronged  her  streets  and  temple, 
we  now  find  a  population  of  scarcely  as  many  single  thousands 
dwelling  sparsely  within  her  walls.  The  cup  of  wrath  and'  de- 
solation from  the  Almighty  has  been  poured  out  upon  her  to  the 
dregs ;  and  she  sits  sad  and  solitary  in  darkness  and  in  the  dust. 
The  Saviour  "  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace  1  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine 
eyes  1  "■  He  wept  at  the  calamities  and  the  doom  which  were 
then  coming  upon  the  city,  and  which  now  for  almost  eighteen 
centuries  Imve  bowed  her  heavily  to  the  ground.  That  which 
our  Lord  wept  over  in  prospect,  we  now  see  in  the  terrible  reality. 

>  John  19,  20.  *  Lnke  19,  41  iq. 
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Long  tinoe  haTe  the  dajs  oome,  wlien  "  her  enemiee  cast  a  trench 
aboat  her,  and  compaaeed  her  round,  and  kept  her  in  on  every 
nde,  and  have  hud  her  even  with  the  ground,  and  her  children 
within  her ;  and  hare  not  left  in  her  one  stone  upon  another  I  ** 
How  fearfully,  and  almost  to  the  letter,  this  *  harden '  of  Jerosa- 
km  has  been  accomplished  upon  her,  the  preceding  pages  may 
serre  to  testify. 

Under  the  Egyptian  rule  in  Syria,  the  former  Pashaliks  of 
'Akka  and  Aleppo  have  been  done  away.  The  whole  country  is 
united  under  (me  civil  government,  the  seat  of  which  is  at  Da- 
mascus ;  while  the  independent  militaiy  command  is  intrusted 
to  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  same  system  is  also  followed  in  the  se- 
veral districts  into  which  the  countiy  is  divided.  Thus  in  the 
district  of  Jerusalem,  which  includes  the  hill  country  around  the 
city  from  Sinjil  on  the  north  to  about  half  way  to  Hebron  on  the 
south,  there  is  a  HutcscUim  or  civil  governor,  residing  in  the  city, 
and  likewise  a  military  commander.  The  powers  of  these  two 
chiefs,  perhaps  from  policy,  are  not  very  distinctly  marked,  nor 
separated  by  any  very  definite  line.  The  former,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  resfionsible  perK>n  for  the  due  administration  of  justice; 
and  ho  too  was  the  actor  in  disarming  several  villaces  while  we 
were  there,  which  would  seem  to  fall  more  naturally  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  colleague.  The  district  of  Hebron  is  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  administered  only  by  a  de- 
puty governor.  The  Bedawln  tribes  around  Hebron  and  in  the 
deserts  further  south,  were  under  the  superintendence  of  Sheikh 
Sa'id,  the  civil  governor  of  Qaza ;  who  collected  from  them  the 
tribute,  and  controlled  their  predatory  excursions  aeainst  other 
tribes. — The  little  intercourse  which  we  had  occasion  to  seek 
with  the  two  governors  of  Jerusalem,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.' 

A  considerable  body  of  troops  usually  lay  in  garrison  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  the  number  was  variable,  and  we  did  not  learn  the 
average  amount.  They  were  at  this  time  mostly  Syrian  troops, 
taken  by  force  as  soldiers  in  the  country  itself;  and  of  course  ex- 
ceedingly discontented  with  the  service.  Shortly  before  our  visit, 
a  mutiny  had  occurred  among  them ;  a  large  number  had  de- 
serter], many  uf  whom  had  been  retaken ;  while  others  were  still 
wandering  about  as  outlaws  and  robbers.  It  was  the  usual  po- 
licy of  the  Egyptian  government  to  remove  the  Syrian  regiments 
from  their  own  soil  to  Egypt  or  other  places,  where  thev  would 
be  less  reminded  of  their  bondage ;  and  during  our  stay  m  Jeru- 
salem a  large  detachment  of  its  garrison  was  sent  off*  to  Yifa,  in- 
tended for  a  more  distant  service.  *  The  troops  we  saw,  were  in 
general  comi>osed  of  fine  looking  young  men.     They  are  lodged 
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in  Jerusalem  in  the  citadel,  adjacent  to  which  new  bamcloi  had 
xeoently  been  erected ;  and  also  in  the  former  honae  of  the  gover- 
nor <^  the  city,  on  the  north  of  the  Haram,  now  converted  into 
a  barrack.  A  miUtaiy  goard  waa  regularly  kept  at  each  ot  the 
city  gates.  We  saw  also  several  times  parties  of  soldiers  at  the 
fountains  and  wells  round  about  the  city,  washing  their  gann^enta 
and  spreading  them  upon  the  ground  to  dry. 

The  population  of  Jerusalem  has  been  variously  estimated 
according  to  the  &ncy  <^  different  travellers  from  15,000  up  to 
nearly  30,000.  ^  No  doubt  the  number  has  varied  much  at  differ- 
ent times;  and  entire  certainty  can  nlBver  be  hoped  for  under  an 
oriental  government,  where  a  census  of  the  whole  population  is 
a  thing  unknown.  Indeed,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  there 
wonld  appear  to  have  been  no  data  whatever  accessible  to  a 
traveller,  on  which  to  found  a  calculation.  The  more  common 
estimate  of  late  years  among  the  Franks,  has  been  the  round 
number  of  15,000  inhabitants  ;  of  which  die  mater  part  have 
been  supposed  to  be  Muhammedans.  We  found,  however,  reason 
to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  both  these  statements. 

The  introduction  ot  the  Egyptian  system  of  taxation  and 
military  conscription  into  Syria,  has  led  to  the  enumeration  and 
registry  of  all  the  males  who  are  of  an  age  to  be  taxed  or  to  bear 
arms.  We  could  not  learn  that  this  age  is  very  exactly  defined ; 
but  it  is  usually  reckoned  as  commencing  at  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  years.  According  to  the  proportion  generally  assumed, 
this  enumeration  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  loose  census  of  one 
fourth  of  the  population.  As  this  measure  was  a  great  innovation, 
and  led  to  consequences  which  excited  much  alarm  and  oppositon, 
the  number  of  persons  thus  registered  in  the  different  cities  and 
villages  became  everywhere  an  object  of  interest  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  was  very  generally  known.  On  our  inquiring  of 
different  individuals  respecting  the  number  enrolled  in  a  particu- 
lar place,  the  answer  given  w^  almost  uniformly  the  same.  We 
found  this  therefore  to  be  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  positive 
basis,  on  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  any 
city  or  village.  Yet  even  this  enumeration  is  not  always  correct ; 
as  the  partiality  or  negligence  of  the  authorities  often  causes  the 
list  to  fall  below  the  actual  number.  Among  the  multitudes  be- 
longing to  different  sects,  there  are  always  eyes  keen  enough  to 
watch  and  detect  the  errors  arising  from  this  source ;  and  we 
not  unfrequently  received  two  reports,  one  according  to  the  offi- 
cial registry,  and  the  other  according  to  the  alleged  truth. — I 
have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  topic  here ;  because  these  re- 

>  Tiirner  26,000,  Vol  IL  p.  268.    Riob-    Solzbacher  (in  1837)  not  leas  than  25,000, 
ardion  20,000,  Vol.  II.  p.  266.    Schols    Vol  II.  p.  119. 
18,000,  p.  271.    Jowett  15,000,  p.  288. 
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mmrkB  apply  not  only  to  Jerusalem,  bat  to  all  oar  sabaequent 
trayels  in  Palestine.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  dwell  in  separate  auartera  ac- 
coniins  to  their  religion.  Christian,  Jewish  and  Muhammedan. 
The  Cnristbn  quarter  extends  along  the  upper  or  western  part 
of  the  city,  between  the  Latin  convent  at  Uie  northwest  comer, 
and  the  great  Armenian  convent  in  the  southwest,  includiqg  also 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  Jewish  quarter  occu- 
pies the  northeastern  part  of  Zion  and  extends  upwards  so  as  to 
include  the  greater  portion  of  the  hill  lying  within  the  walls. 
The  Muhammedans  are  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  tho 
city.  Afler  careful  inquiry,  the  information  whicn  we  found 
most  worthy  to  be  relied  upon,  amounted  to  the  following. 

I.  The  Muhammedans  are  reckoned  in  the  government 
books  at  750  men ;  but  amount  really  to  1,100.  This  gives 
at  the  utmost  a  round  number  of  4,500. 

II.  Of  tho  Jews,  only  500  males  are  enrolled ;  but  there  are 
actuallv  many  more.  According  to  the  careful  estimate  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Nicolayson,  who  has  a  better  opportunity  of  judginjg 
than  any  other  person,  the  whole  number  of  the  «fews  at  this 
time  was  about  3,000.  In  former  years  the  number  had  some- 
times amounted  to  5,000. 

III.  Christians.  Tho  Oreeka  are  reckoned  by  the  sovem- 
ment  at  400,  but  are  actually  460 ;  tho  Latins  at  260  ;  the  Ar^ 
muniafiB  at  130.  Total  850  males,  indicating  a  population  of 
about  3,500  in  all — Ucnce 

MnhainiiiedAnt 4,500 

Jews 8,000 

CliristiAOt 8,600 

ToUl  popaUtion 11,000 

If  to  this  we  add  something  for  possible  omissions,  and  for  the 
inmates  of  the  convents  ;  the  standing  {lopulation  of  tho  city, 
exclusive  of  tho  garrison,  cannot  well  be  reckoned  at  over 
11,500  s^niln.  The  Muhammedans,  it  will  be  seen,  are  more  nu- 
merous tlian  either  the  Jews  or  Christians  alone ;  but  fewer  in 
number  than  those  two  bodies  united.* 

'  In  rrfsHinir  Ihit  purtial  enmiiermtioa  *  I  Iwre  roort  ncratW  Imrned,  (Oct. 

M  Um  ooIj  fsifiing  bMi«  for  %  MW^ral  e*-  1S40,)  UmU  soiim  of  our  fri^mit  hi  Joinift- 

tloiftle,  I  am  harajr  to  havo  w  concnr-  loin,  on  tho  ttrragth  of  Iftler  iBfomatioii, 

r^nw  of  BIT  friend  I>r.  Bowrios ;  whoM  re-  havo  been  M  to  MCim«to  tho  nanber  of 

•Murhc*  into  th«  rMoorw  mm  •tetbcict  of  tho  Mahnmmethuit  at  about  1,500  hk^hor, 

EiOTt  ami  S/Ha  daHnK  the  tamt  jw,  as  or  6,000  In  all ;  and  the  Jowa  at  7.000,  ao- 

tho  accreilic«w|  agent  of  the  Britiih  itorem-  cording  to  the  leymteJ  ennmeratloa  oh- 

meni,  were  rarrird  on  nnder  facillttee  and  Ulned  br  Sir  MoMt  MontaSore  la  A.  D. 


to  an  extent  to  whioh  o«n  eonU  anlbi  m     1S89.    thia  wonid  >!▼•  for  the  whole  pn- 
pteteniion.  p«latta«riht  city  aSo^  17,000  mili.  kt 

Vol.  I.-^  ti.  Sl-M 
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Of  an  ihiii  native  ^popiilatioii,  as  well  as  thron^iit  Syria 
and  Enpt,  the  Arabic  u  the  yernacular  language ;  as  much  bo 
as  the  Eng^iah  in  London  or  the  French  in  Paiia.  The  Jews 
are  fbr  the  most  part  not  natives  of  the  country ;  and  speak  a 
oornipt  medley  <^  tongnes  among  themselves.  Among  the 
other  foxeignerSy  tiie  Qreek,  Armenian,  and  Italian  languages  are 
also  found ;  but  whoever  desires  to  obtain  access  to  the  common 
people,  whether  Muhammedans  or  Christians,  can  do  it  only 
throudi  the  medium  of  the  Arabic. 

Of  the  Jews  now  resident  in  Palestine,  the  greater  number 
are  such  as  have  come  up  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  in  order 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  and  die  in  one  of  the  four 
holy  places,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias,  or  Safed.  Those  in 
Jenunlem  dedre  to  lay  their  bones  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. ' 
They  come  hither  fiom  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  and  especiaOy 
£fom  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Salonika ;  in  which  cities  there 
are  many  thousands  of  this  people.  Two  years  before  our  visit, 
the  Jews  were  said  to  have  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  Syria, 
imd  particulariv  to  Damascus  and  Tyro,  where  formerly  thev 
were  not  permitted  to  reside.  But  subsequentiy,  as  the  hi^h 
prices  of  provisions  and  <^  living  in  general  increased,  this  cir- 
»  cumstance  prevented  the  coining  of  more,  and  compelled  the  re- 
turn <^  many ;  so  that  the  number  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem  had 
been  much  diminished.  Thev  live  here,  for  the  most  part,  in 
poverty  and  filtk  A  considerable  amount  of  money  is  collected 
for  them  by  their  emissaries  in  different  countries ;  but  as  it 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  Babbins,  and  is  managed  by  them 
without  responsibility,  it  is  understood  to  be  administered  with- 
out much  regard  to  honesty  ;  and  serves  chiefly  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing their  own  influence  and  control  over  the  conduct  and 
consciences  of  their  poorer  brethren. 

Most  of  the  Jews  now  in  Palestine  appear  to  be  of  Spanish 
or  Polish  origin ;  very  few  are  from  Germany,  or  able  to  speak 
the  German  language.  The  very  motive  which  leads  them  thus 
to  return  to  the  land  of  Promise,  shows  their  strong  attachment 

I  luiTB  yet  to  learn,  that  the  new  aoar-  iofonnaHon  ao  late  as  Not.  1840.    The 

•  ces  of  information  as  to  the  Muhamme-  Scottish  deputation  of  clorgymen  in  1839, 

dans,  were  more  correct  than  ours.    As  to  as  I  leamea  from  some  of  its  members,  es- 

ihe  Jews,  the  enumeration  in  question  was  timated  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  at  5,000 

made  out  by  themselves,  in  the  expecta-  souls ;  while  Mr.  Caiman,  who  accompanied 

lion  of  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  alms  them,  himself  a  converted  Jew,  still  snp- 

for  every  name  returned.    It  is  therefore  posed  them  not  to  exceed  8,000  in  all.-^ 

obvioui,  that  they  here  had  as  strong  a  The  estimate  of  the  British  consul  at  Bei- 

motive  to  exaggerate  their  number,  as  they  rQt,  who  makes  the  whole  population  of 

often  have  in  ouier  circumstances  to  under-  Jerusalem  only  10,000,  is  on  the  other 

rate  it.    Besides,  this  number  of  7,000  hand  certainly  too  low.   See  Dr.  Bowring's 

rests  merely  on  report;  Sir  Moses  himself  Report  on  Syria,  p.  7. 

iblished  nothing  on  the  subject ;  nor  '  See  above,  p.  849. 
his  agent  in  London  afford  me  any 
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to  their  ancient  faith  ;  and  would  of  itself  point  a  priori  to  the 
conclusion,  which  is  found  to  be  true  in  fact,  viz.  that  the  Jews 
thus  resident  in  Palestine  are  of  all  others  the  most  bigoted,  and 
the  least  accessible  to  the  labours  of  Christian  missionaries. 
The  efforts  of  the  English  mission  have  as  yet  been  attended 
with  Terj  slight  success ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether 
the  erection  of  a  Jewish-Christian  church  in  Jerusalem  will 
add  to  the  influence  and  prosperity  of  the  mission.  The  site 
was  purchased  during  our  stay  m  the  city  ;  and  the  building  has 
been  since  completed. 

The  Christians  of  the  Latin  rite  live  around  the  Latin  con- 
yenty  on  which  they  are  wholly  dependent  They  are  native 
Arabs  ;  know  no  other  language  than  the  Arabic  ;  and  are  said 
to  be  descended  from  Catholic  converts  in  the  times  of  the  cru- 
sades. They  aro  in  number  about  1,100  souls,  according  to  the 
preceding  estimate  ;  and  live  partly  by  carving  crosses  and  beads 
for  rosaries,  and  partly  on  the  alms  of  the  convent.' — The  Latin 
convent  in  Jerusalem,  like  all  those  in  the  Holy  Land,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Franciscans,  or  Minorites,  of  die  class  termed 
FrtUres  MinorfB  ab  Observantia.  I  have  already  mentioned 
their  former  residence  on  Mount  Zion,  and  their  removal  to  the 
present  building  in  A.  D.  1561.*  This  convent  contains  at  pres- 
ent between  forty  and  fifty  monks,  half  Italians  and  half  Span- 
iards ;  and  takes  rank  of  all  the  other  Catholic  monasteries 
in  the  cost.  In  it  resides  the  intendant  or  principal  of  all  the 
convents,  with  the  rank  of  an  abbot,  and  the  title  of  ^^  Guardian 
of  Blount  Zion  and  Custos  of  the  Holy  Land."'*  He  is  always 
an  Italian  ;  and  Lb  appointed  or  at  least  confirmed  at  Rome  every 
three  years.  The  same  individual  is  sometimes  reappointed.  There 
is  also  a  vicar,  called  likewise  president,  who  takes  the  place  of 
the  guardian  in  case  of  his  absence  or  death.  He  is  chosen  in 
like  manner  for  three  years  ;  and  may  be  an  Italian  or  a  Bpfn- 
ianl.*  The  procurator,  who  manages  the  temporal  concerns,  is 
always  a  8|uiniard  ;  and  is  elected  for  life.  The  executive  coun- 
cil, called  (iiscniorium^  is  com{>o8Ctl  of  these  three  officials,  and 
of  three  other  monks,  patres  discrcti. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  twenty  convents  belonging  to 
the  establishment  of  the  ''  Terra  Santa/'  is  rated  at  40,000  Spa- 
nish dollars  |ier  annum.  They  are  said  to  be  very  deeply  in  debt, 
contracted  in  former  years,  when  the  wars  in  Euro{>e  cut  off  for 
a  time  their  usual  eleemosynary  supplies.     Under  the  Egyptian 

'  Salxbiirh^r  ^itm  the  asmber  At  1.60a  Urn  (PnMal)  Tmrm  Ssncta ;  *  QaartMda% 

Other  iiativ«  ('atholia  m«  rooad  alio  ia  Ton.  I.  p.  46A. 

conrwrtinn    with    th«    Latin  eooTcaU  at        *  **  VIcarint  •!▼•  PrvM* ;  **  QaarMOitaa 

BMhlehrai  nnd  Naiarath.  I.  p.  46S.    Formerly  the  virar  was  Ufaall/ 

*  8e«  aSffve,  p.  842.  n.  6.  a  Kraoch  moak ;  hot  thU  teems  oo  loagar 

•  •«Q^i,K,,U„a.Mcri  Mootfi Steal Coa-  to  ba  tha  cam.    Sebab,  ^  196. 
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government,  they  aie  freed  frcmi  the  numerone  exactions  to  wliich 
'thej  were  Ibrmeriy  Bubjected  from  the  caprice  and  greedineas  of 
padiae  and  governors ;  and  paj  a  reguJar  tax  for  the  property 
which  iheypoflsees.  For  their  buildings  and  lands  in  and  around 
Jerusalem,  mcluding  the  holy  places,  the  annual  tax  is  said  to 
be  7,000  piastres,  or  about  350  Spanish  dollars.^ 

The  Ohristians  of  the  Qreek  rite  (not  monks)  are  all  na- 
tive Arabs ;  have  their  own  native  priests ;  and  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  having  the  service  in  their  churches  performed  in  their 
own  mother  tongue,  the  Arabic.  They  amount  in  Jerusalem  to 
nearly  2,000  soiua — ^The  Greek  oonvents  are  tenanted  by  forei^ 
ers,  all  Greeks  by  birth,  mos|^  from  the  Archipelago,  speakmg 
only  the  Greek  language.  Tnere  are  ei^^t  convents  for  men, 
containing  in  all  alMut  sixty  monks,  viz.  the  great  convent  of 
Oonstantine  near  the  church  <^the  Sepulchre,  in  which  most  of 
the  monks  and  the  officials  reside ;  and  those  of  Demetrius, 
Theodorus  (Arabic  Tidrus,)  G^oige,  Michael,  Nicolas,  Johannes, 
and  George  in  the  Jewish  quarter.  All  these  minor  establish- 
ments are  chiefly  used  for  the  accommodation  of  pilmms,  and  are 
kept  by  only  one  or  two  monks  and  lay  brethren.  There  are  also 
five  convents  <^  Greek  nuns,  containing  about  thirty-five  in  all, 
who  are  foreigners  like  the  monks ;  viz.  those  of  the  Holy  V iigin 
(Panagia,  A»bic  es-Seideh),  Basil,  Catharine,  Euthymius,  and 
another  <^  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  the 
Greeks  have  also  the  convents  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Deir  el-MusQl- 
labeh)  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  W.  S.  W.  of  the  city ; 
that  of  M^r  Ely^  towards  Bethlehem  ;  one  at  the  grotto  of  the 
Nativity  at  Bethlehem  ;  and  the  renowned  monastery  of  M&r 
S&ba,  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  sit- 
uated on  the  continiiation  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  as  it  runs 
oflF  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

All  these  Qreek  convents  in  and  around  the  city  are  under 
the  government  of  three  vicars  (Arab.  Wakil )  of  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  who  himself  resides  at  Constantinople.  The 
present  vicars  were  the  Greek  bishops  of  Lydda,  Nazareth,  and 

*  See  Scholz  Roiae,  p.  194  sq.     Sals-  lehem ;  St  John's  in  the  Desert,  on  hour 

bacher  Erinnemngen,  IL  p.  92  tq.    The  and  a  half  southwest  of  Jerusalem ;  Ram- 

amouit  of  the  present  tax  is  given  on  the  leh,  Ydfa,  Haifa,  'Akka,  Nazareth,  Sidon, 

authority  of  the  latter  writer ;  who  as  oa-  Beirut,  Tripolis,  Larissa,  Aleppo,  Damas- 

.  non  of  St  Stephen's  cathedral  at  Vienna,  cus,  and  one  on  Mount  Lebanon ;  also  in 

and  a  Catholic  pilgrim  of  rank,  may  be  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and  Cairo  in  Egypt ; 

iupposed  to  have  had 'access  to  the  hest  in-  and  in  Larnaka  and  Nicosia  on  the  island 

formation.    Yet  I  am  not  sure  that  this  al-  of  C}^rus.    In  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and 

lesed  sum  of  7,000  piastres  (like  so  many  Nasareth,  half  the  monks  are  Italians  and 

other  things)  is  not  copied  by  him  from  half  Spaniards ;  in  Ydfa,  Ramleh,  and  St 

Scholz,  who  was  there  in  A.  D.  1821 ;  p.  John,  they  ore  all  Spaniards ;  and  in  the 

197. — The  foUowhig  list  of  the  Catholic  other  convents   all   Italians.     The  whole 

convents  now  connected  with  that  of  Jem-  number  of  monks  is  about  two  hundred, 
•alem,  is  from  the  same  authority :  Beth- 
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Kerak  (Petra).  They  were  aasisied  by  the  bishops  of  Oasa,  Ni- 
bolus,  es-Salt  (Philadelphia),  and  Sebaste ;  who  with  the  ar- 
dumandrites  form  a  council  The  Ticars,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  council,  appoint  the  superiors  of  the  sereral  convents ;  and 
aU  the  priests  within  these  dioceses  are  ordained  at  Jerusa- 
km.  Iiuleed,all  the  bishops  above  naxned  live  there  perma- 
nently, in  the  great  convent  near  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre. 
The  Greek  bishop  of  'Akka  alone  was  said  to  reside  in  nis  own 
diocese.^ 

The  Armenians  have  their  large  monastery  on  Mount  Zion, 
said  to  be  the  wealthiest  in  the  city,  with  the  splendid  church 
ct  St  James.  Not  far  off  is  a  convent  of  Armenian  nuns,  called 
ei-Zeitt^ny.  Outside  of  the  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  the  pretended 
house  of  Caiaphas  serves  as  a  smaller  convent  and  is  occupied  by 
monks.'  The  Armenians  are  for  the  most  part  not  natives  ;  and 
those  not  attached  to  the  convents,  are  usually  merchants. 

The  Coptic  Christians  consist  only  of  monks  in  their  convent 
<tf  es-8ultAn,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  pool  of  Hesekiah. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  it  had  just  been  rebuilt.*  There  is  also 
a  convent  of  the  Abyssinians  ;  and  we  were  likewise  told  of  one 
belonging  to  the  Jacobite  Syrians.* 

Of  these  Christian  sects,  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians,  and 
Copts,  have  their  own  chapels  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre ;  and  the  three  former  have  also  convents  or  dwellings 
within  the  walls  of  the  church,  for  the  monks  who  are  shut  up 
here  to  perform  the  regular  offices  day  and  night.'  Along  the 
walls  of  the  circular  church  around  the  sepulchre  itself,  are  niches 
with  altars  for  several  of  the  minor  sects ;  as  the  Abyssinians, 
Jacobites,  Ncstorians,  Maronites,  and  others  ;  but  their  service 
is  performed  in  these  cha{)els  only  occasionally.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  deep  hatred  exists  among  all  these  possessors  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  towards  each  other.  Especially  is  this  the  case  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins  ;  in  whom  it  seems  to  l>e  irrecon- 
cilable, and  ^ives  occasion  for  constant  intrigues  and  bitter  com- 
plaints on  either  side.  The  Greeks  have  indeed  the  advantage 
m  their  greater  cunning  ;  in  the  far  greater  number  of  their  pil- 
grims ;  and  in  their  proximity  to  the  regions  whence  their  re- 
sources arc  dcrive<l.  They  are  consequently  enabled  to  pmsecuta 
their  puri>oses  more  systematically  and  with  greater  effect.  During 

'  5V>koIi,  p.  20,n.    Tbe  prvrcditif  inror-  *  TKf«t    mookt  m    ttmAufd    to  tb« 

aatioQ   rrafMHrtinjT  the  Orprk   rhrittiaat  chvrrh,  prorisioQs  b«lnK  bro«|tlit  to  tbra 

mmA  rmiTpiita  wm  olrtainMl  rrooi  lotellifenC  ddiT  rrom  their  tvip«cta?e  cociTeatiik    Th« 

aativM  of  th«t  p^annaino.  I  Attn    monks    art    rdi^Ted  errrj   thir* 

*  Smi  mhitrr^  p.  7iX  month*.    In  1SS7,  then  WMOolront  Copt 

*  .Sr#  A(M>r#,  f-p.  829,  8S0.     Set  more  In  tha«  reeiding  In  tlie  ehoreh.     ithlmiiMi, 
Vol  III.  S«.c.  IV.  VoL  IL  pp.  77,  S2. 

*  Srholi,  p.  27S. 
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ihe  wan  in  Enro]^  the  Latum  were  comparativelj  forgotten ; 
HfyAv  -pUffimB  dwindled  away  to  nothing ;  and  their  leaonrcea 
were  in  a  measure  ent  off 

The  Qreeks  took  oocaaion  of  these  circumstances  to  get  pos- 
sessita  by  decrees  of  many  of  the  holy  places,  in  and  around  tJiie 
churches  <^  we  Sepulchre  and  at  Betidehem,  which  had  formedy 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  ihe  latter,  these  haye  not  yet  been  recovered.  iTear  tiie 
Qlose  of  the  jear  1836,  the  prince  de  Joinville,  son  ot  the  king 
of  France,  yisited  the  Holy  Oity  ;  and  one  of  the  first  requests  of 
the  Latin  &iher8  was,  that  the  influence  of  the  French  monarch 
mjg^t  be  empUnred  to  recover  for  them  all  the  sacred  places,  which 
the  Qreeks  had  so  unjustly  wrested  fiom  them  ever  since  the 
crusades.  The  prince  promised  his  support ;  and  a  representa- 
tion is  said  actually  to  nave  been  made  by  the  French  cabinet  to 
the  Turidsh  court,  through  their  ambassador  at  Oonstantinople. 
A  firm&n  was  granted,  commanding  the  Qreek  patriarch  to  deli- 
ver up  to  the  Latins  the  possession  of  the  sacred  places  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  still  the  Oreek  spirit  of  intrigue  was  able  to  evade  the 
execution.  A  timely  present  of  some  500  purses  ^  to  the  gover- 
nor €i  Syria,  is  said  to  have  stayed  all  proceedings.  Further 
negotiations  were  set  on  foot  at  Constantinople  ;  but  they  appear 
to  nave  led  to  no  result.* 

.  The  kings  of  France  have  ever  been  the  protectors  of  the  Ca- 
tholics in  the  east ;  and  the  French  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople has  always  acted,  and  still  acts,  as  their  patron  and  advo- 
cate with  the  Porte.  When  we  were  in  Jerusalem  a  splendid 
salver  of  gold  for  the  presentation  of  the  host,  had  just  arrived,  a 
present  from  the  queen  of  the  French  to  the  convent.  They  pos- 
sess also  the  portrait  of  king  Louis  Philip,  a  gift  from  himself. 

Formerly  all  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  paid  their  taxes  to 
the  government  through  their  respective  convents ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  monasteries  became  the  collectors  of  the  taxes  ;  a  sys- 
tem which  gave  opportunity  for  great  extortion  on  the  part  of 
the  convents.  The  Egyptian  government  has  done  away  this 
system  ;  and  apportions  and  collects  its  own  taxes  from  all  the 
Christian  sects,  except  the  Latins.  For  these  the  Latin  convent 
pays  the  Kharaj  or  extra  tax  for  Christians  ;  they  being  very 
poor.  No  Firdeh  or  ordinary  capitation  tax  is  paid  by  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  whether  Muslims,  Christians,  or 
Jews  ;  because  it  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  place,  and  because  of 
the  poverty  of  the  people.     The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  pay 

'  A  purm  ia  etjalyalent  to  500  piastres,     to  interfere ;  and  grayely  rofers  the  parties 
or  about  25  Spanish  dollars.'  to  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople,  as   the 

*  Salsbacher  II.  p.  98  sq. — In  all  sach    highest  tribunal 
quMtioDs  the  Egyptian  govemment  declines 
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ihe  Firdehy  as  well  as  the  Eharaj  and  other  taxes.* — ^At  the  same 
timey  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  abolished  the  tolls  and  tribute, 
which  under  the  name  of  eUGh^r  were  formerly  so  oppressire 
to  the  pilgrims  and  traTellors.  Even  the  entrance  money,  which 
for  so  many  centuries  was  paid  for  admission  to  the  church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  is  in  like  manner  done  away. 

From  these  facts,  however,  it  must  not  be  inferred,  that  the 
exactions  of  the  Paslia  are  in  themsclTes  less  oppressive  than  those 
id  the  Sultan.  The  preference  lies  rather  m  the  more  equal 
manner  in  which  the  extortions  are  now  conducted.  The  bur- 
dens to  be  endured  are  more  definitely  known ;  and  no  distinc- 
tion is  made,  as  formerly,  between  the  Christian  and  the  Mussul- 
man. Yet  the  whole  mode  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  the  enormous 
amount  of  taxation,  is  sufficiently  oppressive  ;  as  we  had  abun- 
dant occasion  to  see  in  the  course  of  our  subseauent  joumies. 
While  we  were  at  Jerusalem,  the  value  of  the  Turkish  gold  coins 
of  twenty  piastres,  which  bad  always  been  the  common  curren- 
cy of  the  country,  was  by  a  decree  of  the  Egyptian  government 
at  once  cut  down  to  17^^  piastres,  a  loss  of  nearly  fourteen  per 
cent.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  measure  of  this  sort 
would  have  been  fixed  to  go  into  operation  on  a  particular  day  ; 
and  that  this  day  would  have  been  publicly  made  known.  Yet 
nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  The  measure  was  proclaimed  on 
difiercnt  days  in  different  places,  and  in  each  went  immediately 
into  operation.  In  BeiHlt  and  in  Yfi&,  it  was  known  and  acted 
upon  for  nearly  a  fortnight  before  it  was  proclaimed  in  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  said  that  the  authorities  of  the  latter  citv  had  a 
large  quantity  of  this  coin  on  hand,  of  which  they  wished  first  to 
rid  themselves  by  paying  it  away  at  its  full  value.  The  conse- 
quence was  the  greatest  confusion  among  the  tradesmen,  and  the 
impossibility  of  guarding  against  loss. 

The  bazars  have  been  already  alluded  to,  as  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  on  and  near  the  principal  street  running 
north  to  the  Damascus  pite.  They  consist  of  two  or  three  nar- 
row lanes  roofed  over,  with  open  shops  on  each  side,  occupied  by 
merchants  and  sedentary  artisans.  They  appeared  not  to  be 
well  furnished,  even  for  an  oriental  city.  The  markets  are  sup- 
plied by  the  |>easants  from  the  neighbouring  villages.  There 
seemeil  to  )>e  no  ganlons  of  any  importance  round  about  the  city  ; 
except  those  IkjIow  Biloam.  Wheat  would  appear  not  to  grow 
well  around  Jernsalem,  but  is  brought  from  other  quarters.  In 
one  of  our  jouriiics  nortliwanl,  we  met  a  small  caravan  of  camels 
belonging  U)  Bethlehem,  loatlcd  with  wheat  from  NAbulus.  The 

'  The  Flrdtk  l«  a  tax  laid  np«i  •▼•rr  The  Khani  it  a  amnar  txtra  tax  on  Chria- 

maXk  inhabitant  frmn   15  yeaw  opwaidf;  tiaw  and  Jtwt.  a  ipeciwof  tolmitioQ^x. 

^•nli^  from  16  to  600  pinJtret  acoordinff  Conpara  J^pw^t  K«port  on  Sjrrfa,  p. 
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exhausted  atuation  of  the  conntry  arifling  fiom  the  maintenance 
of  an  immenBe  aimy,  the  forced  export  of  wheat  to  Egypt^ 
and  the  general  discouragement  to  labour  and  enterprise,  mtve 
natural^  caused  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  neces* 
saries  of  life.  In  1838  the  cost  of  living  in  Jerusalem  had  become 
threefold.  To  this  succeeded  Hie  plague,  which  prevailed  more 
or  less  for  some  years ;  and  then  the  suspense  and  miseries  of 
actual  war ;  so  that  the  prices  of  provisions,  as  I  am  informed, 
had  in  1839  advanced  to  the  q^uadruple  of  what  they  were  only 
four  or  five  years  since. 

Jerusalem  has  few  manufiMtures ;  and  no  exports,  except 
what  is  carried  away  by  the  pilgrims.  The  manumcture  c£  soap 
IS  one  of  the  prindpaL  For  this  there  are  nine  establishmentiL 
which  appear  to  have  been  long  in  existence.  The  mounds  of 
ashes  which  they  have  thrown  out  at  some  distance  from  the  dty 
on  the  north,  have  almost  the  appearance  of  natural  hills.^  At 
Easter  large  quantities  of  perftamed  soap  are  said  to  be  sold  to 
the  pilgrims.*  Oil  of  sesame  is  made  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
for  uiis  there  are  nine  presses.  There  is  also  a  large  tannery  for 
leather,  just  by  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  court  before  the 
church  of  the  Sepulchre.  All  these  establishments  are  private 
property^  not  controlled  by  the  government;  and  are  in  the 
hands  <»  the  Muslims. 

The  chief  articles  manu&ctured  by  the  Christians,  both  here 
and  at  Bethlehem,  are  rosaries,  crucifixes,  models  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  the  like,  carved  in  olive  wood,  the  fruit  of  the 
Ddm  palm  said  to  be  brought  from  Mecca,  mother  of  pearl,  or 
Bometmies  in  the  species  of  block  Bhining  stone  found  near  the 
Dead  Sea.  Some  of  these  are  neatly  executed.  The  concourse 
of  pilgrims  at  Easter  converts  the  city  into  a  sort  of  toy  shop  or 
&ir ;  and  immense  quantities  of  these  tokens  are  carried  away, 
after  having  been  duly  consecrated  by  the  priests.  Merchants 
also  resort  hither  at  that  season  from  Damascus  and  other  places, 
bringing  their  wares  of  various  kinds ;  bo  that  the  whole  city  then 
wears  an  air  of  bustle  and  business,  strikingly  in  contrast  with 
its  stillness  and  listlessness  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  wares  find  a  ready  sale  among  the  pilgrims ;  and  the  annual 
Easter  fair  of  Jerusalem  is  relatively  not  much  less  important^ 
than  those  of  Leipzig  and  Frankfort. 

IV.     CUMATE. 

The  climate  of  the  mountainous  tract  on  which  Jerusalem  is 
situated,  dififers  from  that  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and 

*  For  theae  mounds,  m?  VoL  IIL  Seo.        *  Comp.  Tnnier,  YoL  IL  p.  265. 
IV,  fin. 
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America^  more  in  the  alteraations  of  wet  and  dir  seasons,  than 
in  the  decrees  of  temperature.  The  variations  of  rain  and  sun- 
shine, which  in  the  west  exist  throughout  the  whole  year,  are  in 
Palestine  confined  chiefly  to  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  the 
winter ;  while  the  remaining  months  eigoy  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly a  cloudless  sky. 

The  autumnal  rains,  the  early  rains  of  Scripture,  usually 
commence  in  the  latter  half  of  October  or  beginning  of  Noyem- 
ber  ;  not  suddenly,  but  by  degrees ;  which  gives  opportunity  for 
the  husbandman  to  sow  his  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The 
rains  come  mostly  from  the  west  or  southwest,*  continuing  for 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  falling  especially  during  the 
nights.  Then  the  wind  chops  round  to  the  north  or  east,  and 
several  days  of  fine  weather  succeed.  During  the  months  of 
November  and  December  the  rains  continue  to  fall  heavily ;  af- 
terwards they  return  only  at  longer  intervals  and  are  lees  heavy; 
but  at  no  period  during  the  winter  do  they  entirely  cease  to  oc- 
cur. Bnow  often  falls  in  Jerusalem  in  January  and  February  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more ;  but  does  not  usually  lie  long.*  The 
ground  never  freezes ;  but  Mr  Whiting  had  seen  the  pool  back 
of  his  house  (Hczekiah's)  covered  with  thin  ice  for  one  or  two 
days. 

Rain  continues  to  fall  moro  or  less  through  the  month  of 
March,  but  is  rare  after  that  period.  During  the  present  sea- 
son, there  had  been  little  or  none  in  March,  and  indeed  the  whole 
quantity  of  rain  had  been  less  than  usual.  Nor  is  there  at  the 
present  day  any  particular  periods  of  rain,  or  succession  of  show- 
ers, which  might  be  regarded  as  distinct  rainy  seasons.  The 
whole  period  from  October  to  March  now  constitutes  only  one 
continued  season  of  rain,  without  any  regularly  intervening  term 
of  prolonged  fair  weather.  Unless  therefore  there  has  been  some 
change  in  the  climate  since  the  times  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  early  and  the  latter  rains,  for  which  the  husbandman  waited 
with  longing,  seem  rather  to  have  implied  the  first  showers  of 
autumn,  which  revived  the  parched  and  thirsty  earth  and  pre- 
pared it  for  the  seed  ;  and  the  later  showers  of  spring,  which  con- 
tinued to  refresh  and  forward  both  the  ripening  crops  and  the 
vernal  pnHlncts  of  the  fields.' 

Diirin;;  the  whole  winter  the  roads,  or'  rather  tracks,  in  Pa- 
lestine, are  muddy,  deep,  and  slippery ;  so  that  the  traveller  at 
this  season  is  subjected  to  the  utmost  discomfort  and  inconve- 

*  Lak«  13.  ftl,  **  Whra  y  f  %  ckmd  eloM  of  the  oraturr  foaiMl  her*  wrr  dMp 

H«  o«it  nf  the  wMt,  ftniightwAj  j%  mj,  taow  for   mtptaI  i»r%,    Comp.  Seaoli,  pc 

There  omf  th  «   ihower ;  and   to  It  U.*  188.     Th*  InTormfttloo  In  the  Itxt  U  d^ 

The«e  wftnl*  wer«  ppokta  by  o«r  Lord  at  rived  hom  our  reatdtnt  frieoda. 
J«ni«Urni.  *  Jmbm  S,  7.     Pivr.  IS,  IS. 
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nience.  When  the  raiiiB  oeaae,  the  mud  soon  diflappean.  and 
the  loads  beoome  haid,  thon^  nerer  smootk  Whoever  ueie- 
fi>ie  wishes  to  profit  most  by  a  journey  in  Palestine,  wiU  take 
care  not  to  arrive  at  Jerusalem  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of 
March.  Dnringthemonthsof  April  and  May,  the  sky  is  nsoallf 
serene,  the  air  mild  and  balmy,  and  the  &ce  of  nature,  after  sei^ 
sons  of  ordinary  rain,  still  green  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Show- 
ers occur  occasionally ;  but  they  are  mild  and  refreshing.  On 
the  1st  of  May  we  had  showers  in  the  dty;  and  at  evening  there 
was  thunder  and  li^tning,  (which  are  frequent  in  winter,)  with 
pleasant  and  revivmg  rain.  The  6th  of  llay  was  also  remark- 
able for  thunder  and  for  several  showers,  some  of  which  were 
quite  heavy.  The  rains  of  both  these  days  extended  &r  to  the 
north ;  and  overtook  our  missionary  friends  who  were  returning 
firom  Jerusalem  to  BeirAt.  But  the  occurrence  of  rain  so  late  in 
the  season,  was  regarded  as  a  verr  unusual  circumstance.  Morn- 
ing mists  however  are  occasionally  seen  at  a  still  later  period. 

In  ordinary  seasons,  firom  the  cessation  of  the  rmowers  in 
spring  until  mdir  commencement  in  October  or  November,  rain 
never  fidls,  and  the  sky  is  usually  serene.  If  during  the  winter 
there  has  been  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  the  husbandman  is  certain 
of  his  crop ;  and  is  also  perfectly  sure  of  fine  weather  for  the  in^ 
gathmng  of  the  harvest**  The  high  elevation  of  Jerusalem  se- 
cures it  the  privilege  dTa  pure  atmosphere ;  nor  does  the  heat  of  ' 
summer  etrer  become  oppressive,  except  during  the  occasional 
prevalence  of  the  south  wind,  or  Birocco.'  During  our  sojourn 
from  April  14th  to  May  6th,  the  thermometer  ranged  at  sunrise 
from  44^  to  64^  F.,  and  at  2  P.  M.  from  60^  to  79^  F.  This  last 
degree  of  heat  was  felt  during  a  Sirocco,  April  30th.  From  the 
10th  to  the  13th  of  June  at  Jerusalem,  we  had  at  sunrise  a  range 
from  56*"  to  74** ;  and  at  2  P.  M.  once  86°,  with  a  strong  north- 
west wind.  Yet  the  air  was  fine,  and  the  heat  not  burdensome. 
The  nights  are  uniformly  cool,  often  with  a  heavy  dew  ;  and  our 
friends  had  never  had  occasion  to  dispense  with  a  coverlet  upon 
their  beds  during  summer.  Yet  the  total  absence  of  rain  soon 
destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields  ;  and  gives  to  the  whole  land- 
scape the  aspect  of  drought  and  barrenness.  The  only  green 
thing  which  remains,  is  the  foliage  of  the  scattered  fruit  trees, 
and  occasional  vineyards  and  fields  of  millet.  The  deep  green 
of  the  broad  fig  leaves  and  of  the  millet,  is  delightful  to  the  cyo 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  aridncss ;  while  the  foliage  of  the 

*  *  '*  Snow  in  rammer  and  rain  in  bar-  Jerome's  Commentary   upon    tbe    lame 

Test"  were  things  iDComprehensible  to  a  passage. 

Hebrew;  ProY.  26,    1.     Rain  in   wheat  •  Luke  12,65,  "And  when  ye  see  the 

harvest  occurred  only  bv  a  miracle;  1  south  wind  blow,  ye  say.  There  will  be 

Sam.  12,  17.  Compare  Amos  4,   7,  and  heat;  and  it  cometh  to  pass." 
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diTe,  with  its  dull  grayish  hue,  scarcely  deserres  the  name  of 
Teidure. 

The  harvest  upon  the  mountains  ripens  of  course  later  than 
in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  and  the  sea  coast  The  barley  har- 
vest precedes  the  wheat  harvest  by  a  week  or  fortnight.  On  the 
4th  and  5th  of  June  the  people  of  Hebron  were  justoq^nning  to 
gather  their  wheat ;  on  the  11th  and  12th  the  threshing-floors 
on  the  mount  of  Olives  were  in  full  ojperotion.  We  had  already 
seen  the  harvest  in  the  same  stage  of  progress  on  the  plains  of 
Gms  aon  the  19th  of  May ;  while  at  Jericho,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
the  threshing-floors  had  nearly  completed  Uieir  work.  The  first 
grapes  ripen  m  July ;  and  from  that  time  until  November,  Jeru- 
mltm  is  abundantly  supplied  with  this  delicious  fruit.  The 
general  vintage  takes  place  in  September.  We  found  ripe  apri- 
oots  at  Gaza  m  May  ;  and  they  are  probably  brought  to  Jerusa- 
lem,  though  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  there.  The  fine 
oranges  of  Y&fa  were  found  in  abundance  both  at  Jerusalem  and 
Hebron. 

In  autumn  the  whole  land  has  become  dry  and  parched  ;  the 
dstems  are  nearly  empty  ;  the  few  streams  and  fountains  fail ; 
and  all  nature,  physical  and  animal,  looks  forward  with  longing 
to  the  return  of  the  rainy  season.  Mists  and  clouds  begin  to 
make  their  appearance,  and  showers  occasionally  to  fiill ;  the 
husbandman  sows  his  seed ;  and  the  thirsty  earth  is  soon  drenched 
with  an  abundance  of  rain. 

V.      BETHANT. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  our  stay  at  Jerusalem,  (June 
11th,)  that  mounting  the  spirited  mules  we  liad  ennged  for  our 
journey  northwards,  and  aeconi|)anied  by  our  friend  Mr  Lanneau, 
we  rode  out  to  Bethany.  Passmg  along  the  wall  from  the  Da- 
mascus p^nte  to  that  of  St.  Stephen's,  we  then  descended  and 
crossed  the  bridge  in  the  valley,  and  followed  the  camel  road 
which  ascends  obliquely  the  side  of  the  mount  of  Olives  back  of 
the  villac^  of  Sihuim,  and  crosses  the  ridge  at  a  lower  spot  some 
distance  south  of  the  summit.  It  then  winds  north  around  the 
head  of  a  Wa<ly  running  off  southeast,  and  after  crossing  another 
lower  ridge,  passes  on  towanls  Jericlio.  Here,  on  the  eastern 
slope,  (strictly  of  the  mount  of  Olives,)  in  a  shallow  Wady,  lies 
the  village  of' Bethany  ;  in  a  direction  about  E.  8.  E.  from  Jeru- 
salem. We  reached  it  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the 
Damascus  gate.  This  gives  a  distance  of  a  little  less  than  two 
Roman  niilfs  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  ;  corresixmding 
well  to  the  Hfteen  furlongs  of  the  Evangelist.'    On  the  W.  N.  W. 

•John  11,  IS. 
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is  a  hill  partially  separated  fiom  the  hi^er  ridge  of  the  mount 
ctf  Oliyee  by  a  deep  yalley ;  the  head  of  which  we  went  roond  in 
returning  over  the  sommit  of  the  mount  Just  south  of  the  yfl*- 
lage  is  a  very  deep  and  narrow  Wady  or  ravine  running  down 
towards  the  east;  jand  on  its  farther  side  on  h^her  ground,  south- 
east from  Bethany,  about  one  third  of  a  mile  distant,  is  seen  the 
deserted  villa^  of  Abu  Dls. 

Bethany  is  a  poor  villa^  of  some  twenty  fimulies;  its 
inhabitants  appaientlv  are  without  thrift  or  industry.  In  the 
walls  of  a  tdw  of  the  houses  there  are  marks  of  antiquity,  Jaige 
hewn  stones,  some  of  them  bevelled ;  but  they  have  all  obvioudy 
belonged  to  more  ancient  edifices,  and  been  employed  again  and 
again  in  the  construction  of  successive  dwellings  or  other  buildings. 
The  monks,  as  a  matter  of  course,  show  the  house  of  Maiy  and 
Martha,  that  of  Simon  the  leper,  and  the  sepidchre  of  Lazarus^ 
The  latter  is  a  deep  vault,  lira  a  cellar,  excavated  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  in  the  middle  of  the  village ;  to  which  there  is  a 
descent  by  twenty-six  steps.^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  of  its  ever  having  been 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  The  form  is  not  that  of  the  ancient 
sepulchres ;  nor  does  its  position  accord  with  the  narrative  of 
tm  New  Testament,  which  implies  that  the  tomb  was  not  in 
the  town.* 

The  Arab  name  of  the  village  is  el- Azirlyeh,  from  el- 
'Azir,  the  Arabic  form  of  Lazarus.  The  name  ^thany  is 
unknown  among  the  native  inhabitants.  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  identity  of  the  place.  The  distance  from 
Jerusalem  and  the  situation  on  the  road  to  Jericho  are  suffi- 
ciently decisive.  The  Itin.  Hieroa.  in  A.  D.  333,  already 
mentions  here  the  crypt  of  Lazarus  ;  and  Jerome  some  seventy 
years  later  speaks  of  a  church  as  having  been  built  over  it.'  In 
the  seventh  century  it  is  further  mentioned  by  both  Antoninus 
Martyr  and  ArculAis ;  at  that  time  the  church  (Basilica)  was 
standing  over  the  supposed  sepulchre,  and  a  large  monastery 
had  been  established.^ 

About  A.  D.  1132,  Melisinda,  the  queen  of  king  Fulco  of 
Jerusalem,  wishing  to  found  a  nunnery  over  which  her  younger 
sister  Iveta  might  preside  as  abbess,  selected  Bethany  as  the 
site,  and  obtained  it  from  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
exchange  for  Tekoa.  She  then  established  here  a  convent  of 
Black  nuns  professing  the  rule  and  institutes  of  St.  Benedict ; 
the  same  order  of  which  her  sister  was  already  a  member  in  the 

'  In  the  dajt  of  CotoTicas  there  were    Hieron.  Onomosticoo,  art  Betkama.   Euee- 
twenty-two  steps ;  Itin.  p.  276.  bius  docs  not  mention  it 

*  John  11,  81.  88.  *  Adamnanus  1.  ^4. 

*  Itin.  Hieroi.  ed.  Wesseling,  p.  696. 
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nannenr  of  8t  Anne  in  Jcnualem.'  TImb  new  cooTnt  was  ' 
more  nchly  endowed  than  any  other  in  Syria  :  and  ibr  ita  pro- 
taction,  the  queen  cauaod  a  strong  tower  of  bewn  stooei  to  be 
erected  at  a  great  expense.  The  buildinffB  were  not  completed 
nntil  near  the  death  of  king  Fulco  in  A.  D.  1143.  An  aged 
matron  of  approved  piety  was  made  the  first  abben  ;  who  waa 
soon  succeeded  by  the  high  bom  Iveta.*  Two  centuries  later, 
this  convent  was  no  longer  in  existence.'  Brocardus  in  the 
thirteenth  century  docs  not  allude  to  it ;  and  Ludolph  de 
Buchcm  in  the  fourteenth  speaks  only  of  three  churches,  one  of 
which  was  used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  stall  for  cattle.  In  A.  D. 
1484  Felix  Fabri  found  only  the  church  over  the  sepukhie  of 
Lazarus  ;  and  this  in  the  days  of  Cotovicus  had  been  oonrerted 
into  a  mosk.  Since  then  the  place  is  often  mentioned  by 
travellers  ;  and  has  been  gradually  falling  more  and  mose  into 
decay. 

Of  the  village  of  Bethphage  no  trace  exista.  In  coming 
from  Jericho  our  Lord  appears  to  have  entered  it  befoie  reaching 
Bethany  ;*  and  it  probably  therefore  lay  near  to  the  hner,  n 
little  below  it  towards  the  east  Of  course,  it  could  not  wdl 
have  been  where  Abu  Dis  now  stands  ;*  and  still  leas  on  the 
apot  which  the  monks  assign  to  it,  half-way  between  Bethany 
and  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  a  village  ever  stood. 

We  returned  to  Jeruaalem  by  the  somewhat  diorter  waie 
over  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet. 

>  Sw  abvic,  f.  tn.  •  Srbvtet  wmiM  «^  Ate  Db  M^ 

*  Wm.  T/r.  IS.  K  J«c4«VitrW»  li  i  ^  ilfci  riii  f  Tfci  ■■  iiMt  tlihwM . 
SS.  WilkM  GcKk.  4fr  Ktms.  IL  r^  I>m>  IIL  p.  70.  TUm  ^  vmrm  k»  •  mtn 
•IS,  €17.  «j»>«9i«n:  It  tn^  Edbwriw  vm  aol  fv 

*  Tcv%ot  rtlatM.  vitUvt  ritu^  Im  m-  ffmm  Jimiri  m,  hitym^  tkm  mmm  «r 
*witj,   ttec   b   A.    I>    IZM.   a<r   yrt«  f^li^;  I  Am.  IS,  t.     Jmmfk  AaL  7.  t. 

*   tfat  CMCk    'P<tjft«l    vmr^M,    'Jf  7.      Y«(  M  iMrM  <MM  to  KttlMite  «•  1^ 

r.  to  tki  kaiietM  M«ifMtoW« :  Ikt  «•/  V/  fte  JwAam,  lAir  yiirfif  ^fv  1L9 

ihrr  tW   itaji.*w«  «r  JiruMtiM  tmmmil  «/  fJU  toi— I  «r  ^M^m,  k  wwM 

ar  rw%ir^  to  l^vyt     Hiitoiw  4c«  taw  tl^<  tfcw  fiWit  —^  h—  iiwi4  Nf^hir 

Chrv  ffo«pt.  ^  St  Jw.  etc  L  p.  4W  Mrt^  Om  Ate  I/^     t  Smb.  14,  L  i. 
«  Mtttt.  XI.  ].     L«ik*  l»,  ». 
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axomunoir  fbom  ^niTflALiic  to  bithbl^  xto. 

Hatiho  thna  been  finr  temnl  w^eloi  diligenily  ooonpied  in 
inyeetiflating  the  antiquities  and  inteieeting  features  of  the  Holy 
Oityy  md  time  had  now  anhred,  when,  aoooiding  to  our  plan,  it 
beoune  necessary  to  extend  our  researches  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  We  still  regarded  Jerusalem  as  our  head-quarters ; 
as  the  central  point  £om  which  to  make  excursions ;  and  by 
varying  our  routes  in  soing  and  returning  to  and  fiom  diflfeient 
points^  we  were  enabled  to  see  much  more  of  the  country^  than 
would  haye  been  possible  by  merely  trayelling  once  or  twice 
along  the  same  road.  Our  routes  often  crossed  each  other ;  but 
I  do  not  reccdleot  that  we  eyer  nassed  for  any  distance  over  the 
same  ground  twice,  excepting  the  short  interyal  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem,  and  one  or  two  like  instances.  Three 
times,  for  example,  we  were  in  Hebron  ;  but  in  no  instance  did 
we  enter  or  leave  the  town  by  the  same  route  a  second  time. 

Before  entering  upon  the  account  of  our  further  travels,  I 
must  beg  the  reader  to  recall  to  mind  the  remarks  already  made 
upon  the  mass  of  foreign  ecclesiastical  tradition,  which  has  been 
fastened  not  only  upon  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  but  also 
upon  the  whole  countiy  west  of  the  Jordan.^  Besides  this, 
many  travellers  have  exercised  their  own  discretion,  (not  always 
the  most  enlightened,)  in  assigning  the  ancient  Scriptural  names 
of  places  to  such  sites  as  they  might  happen  to  fall  in  with  or 
hear  of ;  without  stopping  to  inquire,  whether  some  other  place 
might  not  have  an  equal  or  better  claim  to  the  proposed  appella- 
tion.*    Others,  and  especially  the  older  travellers,  professedly  give 

*  See  the  beginning  o£  Sect  VIL  p.  251,  saw  no  other  eppropriate  dte  for  the  latter 

aboYe.  town  upon  that  route.     Yet,  as  he  admits, 

'  An  instance  of  this  i«  furnished  by  Dr.  MaundreU  and  others  hod  a  centory  before 

Claike ;  who  is  very  much  disposed  to  found  the  name  of  Sebaste  (Samaria),  and 

convert  the  fortress  S&nOr,  (whjch  be  writes  described  its  site  upon  another  route.    The 

Santorri,)  between  N&bulus  and  Jentn,  in-  same  is  mentioned  by  Maundeville   and 

to  the  ancient  city  of  Samaria ;  because  he  William  of  Boldensel  in  the  14th  century ; 
ii.  104«  105 
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a  description  of  the  various  parts  of  the  H0I7  Land ;  but  in 
ffiich  a  way,  that  it  is  usually  difficult  and  often  impossible  to 
distinguish  what  they  have  actually  visited  and  seen,  from  that 
which  they  have  only  heard  or  read  of,  or  relate  perbaps  merely 
from  conjecture.  Very  rarely  do  they  mention  the  modem 
names  of  the  places,  which  they  thus  call  only  by  Scriptural 
appelbitions  ;  so  that  when  the  same  ancient  name  nas  a 
diversity  of  application,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  only  by  close 
attention  to  minor  circumstances,  that  we  can  determine  what 
modem  place  is  meant  Thus,  for  instance,  under  the  name  of 
Bhiloh,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  writer  is  speaking  of  Neby 
Samwll,  or  of  one  of  the  various  other  points  which  have  been 
assumed  as  its  site.  The  tme  site  appears  to  have  been  visited 
by  no  traveller.' 

I  have  made  these  observations  in  order  to  draw  the  reader^s 
attention  to  the  confusion  and  discrepancies  which  prevail  among 
the  books  of  travels  in  Palestine ;  and  also  in  order  to  found 
upon  them  this  further  remark,  viz.  that  if  a  traveller  at  the 
ineeent  day  is  unable  to  find  many  of  the  ancient  places 
mentioned  and  described  by  earlier  writers,  the  reason  often  lies 
not  in  his  own  ill  success ;  but  in  the  fiict,  that  those  writers 
have  described  places  which  they  never  visited,  and  which  in 
all  probability  no  longer  existed  in  their  day. 

As  a  preparation  for  our  further  jouraies  in  Palestine,  my 
companion  had  taken  great  pains  to  collect  from  various  <^uartera 
the  native  names  of  all  the  places  in  those  parts  which  we 
hoped  to  visit.  This  practice  he  had  commenced  so  early  as  the 
year  1834,  during  a  louraey  through  Haurin  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Syria ;  and  had  afterwards  continued  it  with  express 
reference  to  our  proposed  investigations  in  Palestine.  In  Jera- 
salem  itself,  there  was  frequent  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  intelligent  Sheikhs  and  other  persons  from  the 
towns  and  vilhiges  in  that  and  other  districts  ;  and  they  were  in 
general  ready  to  communicate  all  thov  knew  respecting  the 
places  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  This  mode  of  obtaining 
infonnation  we  preferred  to  a  direct  application  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  not  wishing  in  any  way  to  awaken  distrust  or  risk  a 
denial  The  lists  of  names  thus  made  out,  were  in  some  respects 
more  complete  than  any  which  the  government  could  havo 
famished  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  has  to  do  only  with  inhabited 
towns  ami  villages,  while  our  attention  was  directed,  in  at  least 
as  great  a  degree,  to  the  deserted  sites  and  ruined  places  of 

wmd  •!«>  bjr  Mtvrml  olber  lr«T«l1en.  teibivli,  m4  olbrr  Uk«  wotIll  Evm 
CIvke'i  TrsreU,  Me.  4to.  Put  IL  VoL  L  Colovicw  b  not  wboOjfrM  rram  ihm  mom 
p.  SOI  ranlt;  utA  PoeodM'a  writiM  bmI  bt «m4 

'  Tli^M  r^rnftrlu  Afplj  pAfftkolBrlj  to    wlib  grwl  cMitioa,  m  1m  IM  dlai  fftm 
Um  tnct  td  Ilror«M«^  tU  travOi  «r  Brtj-    M  otWob  ImImI  «r  HkUl 

11. 10ft.  IM 
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iftidi  ihb  66aaiij  k  to  fidt    Tl»  Ikis  ftn  oblaaud  wero 
wlnrads  fuliigpul  sud  oonoetod  lij  our  Ofwn  oliMraAiaBS  md 

■■inrtflr  umfjBOnBB  ^  WDQ.  Wnu&knffmOUMj  VBrmCi  alMI  COpMOU  OHK   ll]r 

In  tUi  fixn^  aUhoafl^  fitf  fiom  ooB^kte^  lli^ 
rcniHHi«]iionioliMB«i7tlm«€rflMBkiiidwUch  ImA 
been  aMenmted  in  Palertina  and  871k;  and  lij  tiw 
mM»  ct  BBoimmi  wAoka  ihtf  wo^  wahj/mmA  in  aa  mioidix 
iotkblbaiemfaactHmwoA.  Tltfr  eonld  be  icguded  oplf  m 
the  flnk  atop  tovaidi  a  eoOectioiiy  wUdi  may  bemfter  beeome 
of  gieat  importance  to  biUieal  geopqpben,* 

OurniBt  edCMMOP  iiopi  Jeniadegi  waa  lowaiJa  fta  mrtbf  aatj^ 
intoangionwUcby  aofiuraalknoiTybad  never  been  listed  bj 
ai^  Fiuk  ImfeDer.  WeietomedentheeeooBldaybjamoie 
weitem  and  better  known  route.  Oar  frienda  bad  beiiidy  tiiat 
yriOMgrn  esdated  in  the  fimner  martery  ' 
n4|^  be  rqgaided  aa  dm  AiaUclnna  it . 
Bethel;  bat  none  cf  flmn  bad  ever  jet  Tinted 
Thef  bad  however  beeome  aeqoainted  m  Jernaalem  widi 
of  the  native  Gbnaftian  prieeta  from  Taifibdi,  a  kige  viDage 
time  boon  or  more  northeaat  of  el-ttidi.  and  from  Btoi-Analiy 
aaodiervinii^jaatweet  cftke  ktler  nboe.  It  waa  tbereibie 
propoeedy  that  iome  of  oor  fiiende  ahoold  join  oa  in  the  ezcanian, 
m  Older  that  wbik  thej  thne  afinded  oa  ooantenanoe  andaid,  thflj 
mi^t  ako  letnm  the  Tista  of  the  prieetip  and  awaken  in  them 
an  intereet  for  the  dktribataon  of  booktand  the  diffbakmof  in- 
struction. The  party,  as  at  length  made  np,  consisted  of  Messre 
Lanneau,  Nicolayson,  Paxton,'  and  ourselves  ;  in  all  six  persons, 
besides  one  of  oar  servants.  We  were  all  on  horsebacky  with  an 
extra  mole  for  the  tent  and  baggage,  and  two  attendants  (Ma- 
k&rln'y  maleteers)  on  foot,  who  had  charge  of  the  animals.* 

Friday f  May  4th.  We  intended  to  have  set  off  this  morn- 
ing with  the  rising  san  ;  bat  the  arrangements  for  a  large  party 
delayed  as ;  so  that  it  was  seven  o'clock  before  all  was  leady. 
Then  occarred  various  other  delays ;  some  of  the  party  went  oat 
at  St.  Stephen's  gate,  and  others  by  that  of  Damascus ;  and  it 
was  not  until  7^  o'clock  that  we  mustered  at  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  city  wall  and  took  our  departure.  The  road  descends  ob- 
liquely into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  then  crosses  the  ridge 

'   *  ThMe  AnUo  lii^  oorreoted  and  eo-  no  aDiuioii  to  hit  exonnioD  with  u;  Init 

Uiged,  it  U  propoted  non  to  pnbluh  in  a  introduoei  th«  names  of  the  placet  which 

•eparate  Tohune.     1856.  he  now  eaw  for  the  fint  time,  into  a  letter 

^  TheRer.J.  D.Paxtoii,a]aoanAmeii-  dated  Oct  1836;  thus  leaving,  npon  the 

can,  readed  for  nearly  two  yean  at  Beiritt,  mind  of  the  reader  the  impretaion,  that  he 

and  afterwards  pohliahed  a  work  entitled :  hecame  acqnaint^  with  them  nearly  two 

Letten  m  Ptiiulme  md  Eggpl^  writtm  dwrimg  yean  eaiiier.     Lett.  XV.  p.  169.  Lood. 
a  f«MfaM3tlkreMaeMan  1886-7-8.  Lex-        '  The  Mukiiy  is  inditqriminately  the 

ington,  Ky.  1889,  8to.  Reprinted  Lond.  owner  or  provider  and  driver  of  camels^ 

1889^— In  hia  Letten^  Bfr  Paxtoo  makea  hocMi^  auat,  mulei,  etc 
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ezteiidiiig  between  the  mount  of  Oliyes  and  Soopns,  at  a  point 
jiMt  at  the  left  of  the  northern  summit  of  the  former.  We 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  in  twenty-five  minutes.  This  point, 
and  more  especially  the  i^acent  summit,  presents,  I  jthink,  the 
finest  view  of  Jenualem  anywhere  to  be  foimd*  The  city  is  seen 
diagonally  ;  and  the  view  thus  includes  the  great  mosk  and  the 
aero  Talley,  which  are  not  seen  so  well  from  the  Damascus  road ; 
wbue,  at  the  same  time,  the  domes  and  minarets  are  here  e^iib- 
ited  to  the  eye  with  far  better  effect  than  from  the  other  sum- 
mit of  Olivet  The  Dead  Sea  was  also  visible,  and  the  little 
village  el-'IsAwlyeh  in  a  valley  below  us  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  distant,  bearing  N.  70^  E.  Far  in  the  north  was  the  high 
village  er-RAm,  the  ancient  Bamah,  on  the  east  of  the  NAbulus 
road.  Before  us  was  a  wide  prospect  of  broken  hills  and  val- 
leys, extending  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan. 

Our  course  thus  far  had  been  N.  25^  E.  The  way  now  be- 
came more  winding,  but  in  the  general  direction  northeast  We 
kst  sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  descending  rather  steeply  came  in 
twenty  minutes  to  the  bottom  of  Wady  es-8uleim,  here  running 
east  by  south  to  loin  Wad^  Sidr  further  down,  and  afterwards 
the  F&rah.  In  the  same  direction  we  were  told  of  the  ruins  rf 
a  convent,  called  Deir  es-Bidd.  Wo  tlms  left  el-'Is&wlyeh  on 
the  right  behind  a  ridge  ;  and  crossing  the  valley  obliquely,  as- 
cended another  ridge  skirting  it  on  the  north ;  beyond  which 
runs  also  a  deep  parallel  viUlcy,  called  Wady  es-BeUlm.  Wo 
kept  along  upon  this  ridge,  which  becomes  gradually  wider  ;  and 
at  81  o'clock  reached  'An&ta,  situated  on  tne  same  broad  ridgo 
at  the  distance  of  one  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jerusalem. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  the  ancient  Ana- 
thoth,  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah ;  which  Josephus 
describes  as  twenty  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  which 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  also  place  in  the  tribe  of  Bei\jamin  about 
three  miles  from  the  same  city  towards  the  north.*  Ekx;lesiasti- 
cal  tradition,  as  is  well  known,  has  selected  for  Anathoth  another 
site,  at  the  village  of  Kuryet  el-'Enab  on  the  road  to  Bamleh,  a 
distance  of  three  hours  from  Jerusalem.* 

'An&ta  seems  to  have  been  once  a  walled  town  and  a  place 
of  strength  ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  directly  mentioned  by  any 
writer  since  the  days  of  Jerome.'     Portions  of  the  wall  remain, 

*  J«r.  1,  1,  et  Ili^rmL  Comm.  In  k».  *  nroemHoii  liidmd  iiMntioot  AnAtbotli, 
"  qvi  IwbtUhftiit  conlrm  irplMitrinnAkini  Imt  placM  it  cIom  br  lUmah  of  IWigunin ; 
JcniMfein  in  tftxio  BiUaro  ec  vkiUo  AnA-  c  7.  p.  179.  He  hmd  prolMiblj  hmrd  6f 
tboth."  OnoniMt  ftrl  Amatkatk.  Joerpli.  th*  name  'AnAtai»  withoiit  knowii^  Its  n- 
Aot  10.  7.  3.  .Sm  Um  other  ftathoritiet  nrt  poiition.  Brvjdenbtteh  ccpiee  nn>- 
ooUecfcd  hj  KeUnd,  Tabeel,  p.  56 1.  caHos.     In  like  manner  Nan  haa  meralj 

*  AdrirlH*niios  n.  14.  CoCoriciii^  p.  the  pawinK  remark,  tliat  AnatboUi  Uea  a 
146.     Quarenniiue  11  p.  IS.  leagw  enal  of  Jeraaaka ;  Vcija||a.  p.  49. 
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wUch  was  to  be  the  limit  of  our  exconioii. 

The  whok  tract  orer  which  we  were  now  about  to  paas,  is 
made  op  of  a  aucceaBiaii  of  deep  rugged  TaDeys  nmning  towards 
the  east ;  with  broad  ridges  of  imeTen  table  land  betw^sn,  often 
brcJcen  and  sometimes  rising  into  high  points^  These  tenninate 
towaids  the  east  in  high  diflb  overhanging  the  plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan. I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  great  northern  road 
from  Jerasalem  to  N&bolns  passes  along  the  water-shed  of  the 
moontainoas  countiy ;  where  the  heads  of  the  Talleys  ranning 
off  in  opposite  directions  often  interlap.*  Onr  present  road  lay 
at  some  distance  farther  east ;  so  that  the  yaUeys,  where  we 
crosaod  them,  had  now  become  very  deep.  The  odes  of  these 
Wadys  indeed  are  here  so  steep  and  hi^  that  in  descending 
into  them,  we  were  usually  obliged  to  dismount  fiom  our  horses. 
The  whole  district  is  a  mass  of  limestone  rock ;  which  eyery- 
where  juts  out  above  the  sur&ce,  and  imparts  to  the  whole  land 
an  aspect  of  sterility  and  barrenness.  Yet  wherever  soQ  is  found 
among  the  rocks,  it  is  strong  and  fertile  ;  fields  of  grain  are  seen 
occasionally ;  and  fig  trees  and  olive  trees  are  planted  everywhere 
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dmdt  Of  to  Taijibek.  6ar  ol^f^t  in  iKm  WW  not  iii%  mncl^  f^ 
laara  tbe  waj ;  for  that  waa  inskmNy  plain  :  ^nt  mlW  t^  KaxiA 
a  penon  alwaji  at  hand,  of  whom  w«  conM  ini^nii^  w«f^ttn|t 
tM  vaiious  Tiilagei  and  fiMturai  of  iha  connlry,  aa  UMtyitH^m^  in- 
to Tiew.  We  continoed  tkia  nraclic^  durinK  «Hir  (\ihir<^  jh>^imi<>is 
ao  fitf  as  ponible  ;  and  foniid  it  ((f^nonUly  nrownwiry  h\  obtain  a 
new  goide  at  the  end  of  erery  fow  mil««  ;  Inamnnoh  an  ihf»  twHWi^ 
aata.  though  well  acquainted  with  tha  immeiUat^  ni>iRhlxmrVH^( 
of  their  own  Tillages,  seldom  know  much  of  the  country  al  a 
distance  from  their  homes. 

Our  route  now  led  us  to  Hismeh.  Ijeaving  'AnAta  al  H.H\ 
we  descended  very  steeply  in  ten  minutes  to  th<i  Imttoni  of  WaiW 
ea-Sel&m,  which,  with  the  Suleini,  nuis  Into  WmIv  ftl-FAHih 
fiirther  down.  Crossing  a  low  ridge  and  a  small  stiallnw  WniliTi 
we  ascended  again  more  gradually,  and  came  at  il.AO  to  lllsmi«h| 
ntuated  on  the  top  of  the  next  high  ridgf«|  with  a  i|m*|i  talli^y  oti 
tlM  north.  Its  position  is  similar  to  that  of  'AnAU  ;  tlimfali  f  Im 
ri^ge  is  not  so  high.  The  villago  is  aUmt  as  larifa  as  'AfiAfa 
Mid  was  now  deserted  ;  Uie  inhabitants  having  aUnit  twn  twmihn 
before  all  fled  across  the  Jonlan  U}  mt:n\m  the  fyfiHinri|H.i/rfi  U^nr-^ 
ing  their  fields  of  wheat  and  thoir  olivn  aiifl  fl^  itf^  with  ft/ma 
to  attend  them.  The  houses  are  sr>lidly  built  ftt  strma ;  l^t  wa 
saw  here  no  apfiearance  of  antiquity  ;  Wft  d/i  (  ktHm  ftt  any  arn 
cient  name  to  which  the  form  Ilixmeh  corrmir/nrls. 

Here,  as  on  all  the  high  rioints  we  crissMi,  ihfftm  was  a  wkI^ 
w  over  the  wh^^le  slope  quite  Uf  the  J^^dan  and  its  valley,  ia- 
cbdinir  the  Dead  Hea  and  the  eastern  motinfai as.  We  /wnM 
tvaee  tLe  v^nrm  o{  the  Jordan  by  the  $prp^!r%  (trew  alont;  its  Kaalr«. 
The  transparenr.y  ^4  the  atm^japhete  i^mdemd  distant  <^)r^M 
wsry  discini^t ;  4o  fhae  the  plain  f4  the  JoHan  ssemM  a^  a>ore 
than  tw^  hour?  dUifanf.,  though  its  n**!  diatanee  -^nm  ryvt  l^es 
than  fcnr  '%r  i'"»  iwnr^  fn  *hat  'iir^vrtinn  w^  /wiUi  4M  W«dy 
el-f  Iran  m  ,r  rxn  ^ft  towards  the  plain,  hearing  ^  ^ft^  K 
Fmm  this  ^*mt.  »r-R4m  wre  S'.  .W'*  W  ,  uwi  .r»ha'.  fha  n^vt 
villai(e  -vi  vir  n>Mti»,  iw  north.  A  high  •/^nu•JU  iult  n#ar  'ha 
Hjlhulns-nnH  -ailH  T  lUHl  ^i-fM,  -vt^  %  air^p  vap  -kf  iit*\nt^n 
nan  'hp  vo  wim  ^^^rf^b^m  *  <i<^Jit5y  -^hifrt,  ind  fv>ri»  iV»^m 
Hismeh  ^    in'-    V 

r,«iv'n«T  f^TTn^h  »♦  10  V*Uvk.  >  •>•v^k  is  i^ain  'j»n  ninnt^ 
ta -|psr.»T),f   ^fr    U^  Wn  -nll^r  -n  'h^  v*r*h    v'lirJi  ;  ^imnns^  ?a 
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be  ihe  Fiiah.  Here  are  enoloBares  of  fig  treeB  ;  andonthepro- 
jeotiiig  point  of  a  low  hill  at  the  light  of  the  road,  aie  a  teiw  an- 
cient wallsy  Bome  broad  as  if  for  terraoea,  and  othen  apparently 
fonndationa ;  but  there  are  not  enoog^  of  them  to  be  regarded 
aa  the  mina  of  a  town  or  Tillage.  Our  goide  called  them  Ma'dltd.^ 
Aflcending,  again,  we  now  came  out  upon  the  table  land  of  the 
next  ridge,  and  reached  Jeba'  at  10.40.  It  lies  upon  a  low  coni- 
cal, or  rather  a  ronnd,  eminence  on  the  broad  ridge,  which  shehrea 
down  like  all  the  rest  toward  the  Jordan  valley,  and  spreads  out 
below  the  Tillage  into  a  fine  doping  plain  witii  fields  of  grain 
now  in  the  miuL  The  Tiews  of  the  Dead  Bea  and  JordUm  and 
rf  the  eastern  mountains  were  here  still  more  extensiye ;  whfle 
across  the  deep  ravine  on  the  north  we  coold  see  the  next  villan 
on  our  ronte^  MakhmAi^  the  ancient  Michmash,  lying  direcfly 
cveiaaainst  Jeba'  in  a  direction  about  northeast 
*  The  village  of  Jeba'  is  small,  about  the  siae  of  those  already 
described  ;  a^od  is  half  in  mins.  Among  these  are  occasionally 
seen  large  hewn  stones  indicating  antiquity.  There  is  here  the 
min  of  a  square  tower,  almost  s^d  ;  and  a  small  buflding  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  ancient  church.  Two  nights  oefore 
our  visit,  robben  had  entered  the  village ;  and  breaking  into  the 
houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  wounded  them  wim  swords. 
To-day  the  men  were  all  out  on  the  searoh ;  and  we  found  only 
women. 

Besides  MtlkhmAs,  we  could  here  see  several  other  villages, 
viz.  Deir  DuwAn  N.  by  E.  Taiyibeh  N.  20°  E.  Burka  ly- 
ing this  side  of  Deir  Duw&n  N.  9**  W.  el-Kudeirah  N.  3**  E. 
BQmmdn  N.  N.  E.^  E.  This  latter  village  forms  a  remarkable 
object  in  the  landscape  ;  being  situated  on  and  around  the  sum- 
mit of  a  conical  chalky  hill,  and  visible  in  all  directions.  Thero 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  identical  rock  Bimmon,  to 
which  the  remnant  of  the  Benjamites  fled  after  the  slaughter  of 
the  tribe  at  Gibeah.  A  place  of  this  name  is  also  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  as  existing  in  their  day  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem.' 

The  name  Jeba'  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  Oeba  in 
the  Old  Testament,  a  city  of  Benjamin  assigned  to  the  priests.* 
It  lay  on  the  northern  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;^  over- 
against  Michmash,  fix)m  which  it  was  separated  by  a  '^  passage,'' 
meaning  the  deep  valley  between.'  Here  Saul  and  Jonathan 
encamped  against  the  Philistines  in  Michmash ;  and  here  between 
the  two  places  was  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  remarkable  adven- 

*  See  mora  on  this  tract  i^  Vol  m,  on-        *  Josh.  18,  24.  21,  17. 

der  May  10.  1852.  *  1  K.  28,  8.    Zeoh.  14,  10. 

•  Judg.  20,  46.  47.  21,  18.    Onomaat        •  Hob.  nayo,  1  Sani.  18,  28.  U   la 
art.  RemiROH,  20, 
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iure.^  All  these  circnmstancee  accord  perfectly  with  the  dtui^ 
tkm  of  Jeba'.  At  a  later  period  king  Asa  built  up  Geba  and 
Mispah  with  stones  brought  from  Bamah.*  The  exiles  returned 
a^ain  to  Oeba  after  the  captivity  ;  and  the  name  is  simply  men- 
iioi^  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.'  But  from  that  time  till  tlM 
present  aav,  there  is  no  further  trace  of  (}eba  in  history/ 

We  left  Jeba'  at  11.10  for  Mukhmfts.    The  descent  into  the 
▼alley  was  steeper  and  longer  than  any  of  the  preeedinff.    The 

Cth  led  down  obliquely,  and  we  reached  the  bottom  in  mdf  an 
or.  It  is  called  Wady  es-8uweinlt  It  begins  in  the  .neigh- 
bourhood of  Beittn  and  cl-Blreh  ;  and  as  it  breaks  through  the 
ridge  below  these  places,  its  sides  form  precipitous  walls.  On 
tlM  right,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  below  where  we  crossed,  it 
af^n  contracts  and  passes  o£f  between  high  perpendicular  preci- 
pices, which  (our  guide  said)  continue  a  great  way  down  and  in- 
crease in  grandeur.  In  one  of  them  is  a  large  cayem  called 
JAihah.  This  Wady  was  said  to  run  into  another  called  the 
Fftw&r  coming  more  from  the  north,  which  receives  also  the  FA- 
lah  and  then  empties  into  Wad^  el-Kelt  This  latter  issues  out 
upon  the  plain  not  far  from  Jencho.  We  doubted  at  the  time 
toe  correctness  of  this  information  ;  but  our  own  subsequent  ob- 
sanrations  tended  to  confirm  it. 

This  steep  precipitous  yalley  is  probably  **  the  passage  of 
Michmash,"  mentioned  in  Scripture.*  In  the  valley,  just  at  the 
left  of  where  wo  crossed,  are  two  hills  of  a  conical  or  rather  a 
spherical  form,  having  steep  rocky  sides,  with  small  Wadys  run- 
ning up  behind  each  so  as  almost  to  isolate  them.  One  is  on  the 
side  towards  Jeba',  and  the  other  towards  MOkhmAs.  These 
would  seem  to  be  the  two  rocks  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Jonathan's  adventure  ;*  they  are  not  indeed  so  *  sharp'  as  the 
language  of  Scripture  would  seem  to  imply ;  but  they  are  the 
only  rocks  of  the  kind  in  this  vicinity.  The  northern  one  is  con- 
nected towanls  the  west  with  an  eminence  still  more  distinctly 
isolatol.  This  valley  appears  to  have  been  at  a  later  time,  the 
dividing  line  between  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim.^ 
Crossing  the  valley  obliquely,  and  ascending  with  difficulty 

>  1  Smil  13.  16.  la   U,  5.  IS.     In  ftll  '  1  K.  16,  ».  S  Cltf.  IS,  S.  Jot.  Astt. 

tbiM  pMRSK***  ^^  FlngUsh  mtian  wrong!/  &  18.  4. 

hm  Gibmk.     In  the  fint  three,  Um  lleh.  *  Neh.  7,  80.     OnoniMt  ftrl  Gi^ 

rMda  C^h^t ;  And  Um  mom  thoaM  eririmt-  *  In  Um  forAer  wlHioii  oT  Uiia  worit, 

If  te  nmA  in  c.  14,  IS.     ElMwbera  nbo  Mm,  wm  wtoi^t  ImM  to  te  GibMh. 

Umn  U  tonM  confoaion  in  Um  wriUn^  d  *  1  S«m.  18,  28.     Compm  ba.  10,  90. 

two  nunf^;  •.  g.  In  Jr^  20,  10.  *  1  S«m.  14,  4.  6. 


S8,  Oeb*   it  ohrlnoalT  pot  ibr  GibMh ;  *  UeU  on  Um  touth  lUo  oT  Uiit  mXUy 

oomp.  TT.  4,  6, 0, 8S.   Tbii  oroio  probablj  wmi  the  northorn  limit  oT  JiMUh  mnd  Hon- 

froo  ropjicii,  who  mi^ht  oMilj  that  Intor-  Jamin,  2  Klngt  28,  8  {  whiU  Botbel  on  Its 

ohnn|{r  the  mKarulino  ami  fonlnino  fonnf  of  north  ii(io  fnrther  mmi  was  on  tlM  tonthcni 

tho  MtnA  wfjT'l.     The  ermr  of  Um  Engliali  hoftWr  of  Ephraia ;  Joth.  IS,  1. 2.   IS,  18. 

IranslatoniiteMoaMljtoboooeoaBMfer.  «hid|c.  1,  22-8S. 
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m  mutmrlmit  dBep  miBwtlkf  rmak^  wottOk  into  the  I 
umfytAm^waf^  llmim^amBiup  toi^lmdwtJka 
DnviiL  C^poBte  di6  point  vkoMwe  eameiymit^atdislnA* 
torn  of  the  ^lOej,  in  die  ■feem  trostttn  wall,  an  aeraal  aepol- 
clues  excantted  in  the  rock.  The  path  keeps  along  the  Teige  of 
the  hig^  gronnd,  giadnally  appmacning  the  bottom  of  the  YaOey 
as  the  latter  ascei^  At  12.35  we  were  opposite  the  Tillage  of 
Bnrka,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  across  the  yaHej,  hi^  np  on  the  hiU- 
ride,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant.  The  high  point  of  Keby 
Samwfl  had  also  been  for  some  time  in  sight,  and  now  bore  W. 
8.  W.  The  TiDage  of  Kudeirah  lay  N.  IS""  W.  and  Deir  Du- 
wftn  N.  10^  K  At  12.50  the  yalley  had  become  more  shallow  ; 
and  tombs  and  quarries  appeared  again  in  its  bottom  on  the  left, 
near  the  low  point  of  a  hill  between  the  yalley,  and  a  more 
western  branch.  On  this  low  hill,  as  we  were  afterwards  told, 
there  are  traces  of  an  ancient  site,  which  we  explored  more  ftdly 
at  a  later  period.'  We  reached  Deir  Duwfin  at  1.05,  in  an  hour 
and  fiye  minutes  ftom  Makhm£& 

This  is  a  large  and  tolerably  wealthy  place,  compared  with  all 
the  others  we  had  seen  to-day.  It  lies  in  an  uneyen  rocky  basin, 
at  the  head  of  the  yalley  we  had  foUowed  up  ;  and  its  position  is 
high,  although  shut  in  by  hills.     This  is  diown  by  the  rapid 

*  OoomUL  art  JVodbuu.— The  monks    resnint  IL  p.  786.    Thftt  wu  for  them  a 
liftve  imiaIIt  trmoifeiTed  the  ate  of  Mich-    more  oonTenient  locatioii. 

b  to  el^Biieh;  Broceniiia»  c  7.    Qii»-        *  See  midcr  May  14Ui,  1838. 
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ascent  of  the  small  Wady  from  the  south ;  while  on  the  north 
the  place  is  skirted  hj  another  very  deep  and  nigged  Tallej  ran- 
ninff  towards  the  east  The  declintiee  aroond  were  now  oorered 
with  g^rain,  olive,  and  fig  trees,  all  growing  amonff  the  rocks  as 
before  ;  and  eyerjthing  appeared  H^iUj.  The  phce  is  said  to 
prodooe  large  quantities  of  figs  ;  and  we  had  hoped  to  have  ob- 
tained here  some  of  the  dried  fruit ;  but  their  stock  of  it  waa 
exhausted.  As  we  rode  into  the  town,  we  were  welcomed  hj  a 
company  of  twenty  or  thirhr  men,  who  conducted  us  to  the  flat 
roof  of  a  house  and  treated  us  with  great  civility.  They  had 
never  before  seen  a  Frank  among  them.  Their  village,  they  said, 
was  anciently  situated  on  the  low  hill  towards  the  south,  where 
there  are  ruins  ;  and  on  the  present  site  was  then  a  convent.  But 
I  apprehend  that  this  is  nothmg  more  than  a  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  name  Deir  (convent).  There  are  no  nuuks  of  antiquity 
about  the  present  village. 

About  an  hour  from  Deir  DuwAn  towards  the  northwest, 
lies  Beitln,  the  ancient  Bethel,  not  in  sight ;  and  it  foUows  from 
the  scriptural  account  and  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  that 
the  city  of  Ai,  destroyed  by  Joshua,  must  have  been  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  on  which  we  now  were.*  The  namo 
however  has  utterly  perished ;  we  inquired  diligently  after  it 
throughout  the  whole  region,  but  without  finding  the  slightest 
trace.  The  city  mkht  have  been  situated  perhaps  upon  the  site 
with  ruins  south  of  Deir  Duwftn  ;  or  upon  a  rocqr  TeU(hill) 
bearing  from  the  village  N.  46^  W.  and  overlooking  the  deep 
northern  valley.  AnoUier  place  of  ruins,  el-' Alya,  was  also 
pointed  out,  bearing  N.  50^  E.  at  some  distance  across  the  same 
valley.  But  our  researches  to-day  respecting  Ai  were  so  unsat- 
isfactory, that  we  renewed  them  at  a  later  period  ;  though  with 
not  much  better  success.* 

From  this  place  Taijibeh,  our  next  stace,  bore  N.  23^  E. 
situated  on  very  high  ground.  The  village  of  Kudeirah  bore  8. 
fiO^  W.  er-Rdm  8.  40^  W.  Jeba'  8.  W  W.  and  Rttmmdn  on  its 
lofty  rock  E.  N.E.^N. 

Having  remained  for  half  an  hour  at  Deir  Duwto,  we  set 
off  again  at  1.35  for  Taijibeh ;  although  our  guide  was  very  de- 
sirous of  proceeding  directly  to  Beitln.  His  reason  probablv  was 
the  much  shorter  distance  of  the  latter  place.  After  five  minutes 
we  began  to  descend  the  very  rugged  wall  of  the  vallej  on  the 
north,  the  Bteo{>est  and  longest  descent  we  had  yet  made.  The 
valley  here  cannot  well  be  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  We  dismounted  as  usual,  the 
mth  being  very  difficult  for  the  horses,  even  without  a  load. 
Before  us,  towards  the  right,  was  BOmmOn,  on  a  naked  conical 
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pomt  of  ibe  ridges  riong  steeply  on  the  north  dde  of  the  TaUey ; 
thebonaes  being  apparently  built  in  terraces  around  tbe  lull 
from  the  top  downwards.  It  took  us  thirty  minutes  to  reach 
ibe  bottom  of  the  vaUey.  This  seemed  to  have  here  more  than 
one  name.  Some  called  it  el-MlltyAh ;  while  another  spoke  of 
it  as  Wady el-'Asas.  It  is  the  great  drain  of  the  a^laoent  tract; 
and  passes  down  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  issuing  fiom  the 
mountains  at  some  distance  north  of  Jericho  under  we  name  of 
Wady  Nawft'imeh,  where  we  afterwards  encountered  it  again. 

We  now  entered  a  narrow  branch  yalley  which  comes  into 
Wady  eloMiityfth  fiom  the  nortii  nearly  at  right  ansles.  It  is 
called  Wady  el-' Ain,  fiom  a  spring  of  water  which  descends 
into  it  ftirther  up,  tmn  the  western  hilL  The  regicm  is  veiy 
loc]^  ;  and  we  aovanced  by  a  rugged  and  often  dangerous  pau. 
Dunng  the  whole  day  we  saw  venr  little  grass  i  the  diief 
herbage  ererywhere  was  the  flirzy  pknt  Bellln ;  and  i^  this 
vallBy  I  was  struck  with  the  firequent  appearance  of  the  common 
sajie  of  our  gardenS|  iatentpersed  with  Uie  fii^pant  Za'ter.  At 
2.26.  we  came  upon  the  fountain  which  gives  name  to  the 
Waay ;.  a  pretty  spring  issuing  fix)m  the  rocky  wall  upon  our 
left.  The  valli^  extends  quite  up  to  Taiyibeh,  having  its  head 
in  a  basin  on  the  northwest  of  the  hiU,  on  which  that  phice  is 
situated. 

Instead  of  following  the  direct  road  up  the  vaUey,  which 
would  have  brought  us  to  the  village  in  one  hour  fiom  the 
fountain/ or  at  3.25,  the  guide  at  about  half  way  mistook  the 
path,  and  led  us  up  a  side  Wady  on  the  right,  to  the  high  open 
country  lying  between  BQmmdn  and  Taiyibeh.  Discovering  the 
mistake^  we  now  struck  across  the  fields  towards  the  north 
.without  a  path,  parsing  over  a  high  hill  which  afforded  a  wide 
prospect,  and  at  length  reached  Taiyibeh ;  losing  about  twenty 
minutes  by  this  dHour. 

The  village  of  Taiyibeh  crowns  a  conical  hill,  on  the  highest 
ridge  or  tract  of  land  which  we  had  yet  crossed.  On  the  very 
summit  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  once  similat  appa- 
rently to  those  we  had  seen  in  almost  all  the  villages.  From 
these  ruins  the  houses  extend  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  chiefly 
towards  the  southeast.  On  the  west  and  north  are  fertile  basins 
of  some  breadth,  forming  the  beginning  of  Wadys ;  and  these 
are  full  of  gardens  of  olive  and  fig  trees.  Many  olive  trees  are 
also  scattered  upon  the  hills  around.  From  the  site  of  the  old 
tower  there  is  a  splendid  view  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the 
vale  of  the  Jordan  or  el-Ghdr,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  eastern 
mountains  comprising  the  districts  of  the  Belka  and  of  Jebcl 
'Ajltln.  In  the  latter,  towards  the  £.  N.  £.  a  break  was  seen, 
where  the  valley  of  the  Zerka  comes  down ;  and  just  north  of 
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it,  the  ravine  of  'Ajliln  with  the  Saraoenio  castle,  EOl'at  er- 
B&bdd,  perched  on  a  lofty  rock  high  up  in  the  mountains,  and 
bearinff  N.  SS''  E.*  Further  south  the  site  of  Nimrln  was 
pointed  out.*  On  the  east  of  the  sea  the  mountains  seemed  to 
oome  down  in  precipices  close  to  the  water ;  so  that  apparently 
no  road  could  pass.  Occasional  ravines  were  visible  in  the 
naked  rocks.  Towards  the  south  the  view  took  in  the  Frank 
Mountain  (ol-Fureidls)  beyond  Bethlehem.  Neither  Jerusalem 
nor  the  mount  of  Olives  was  visible.  Near  at  hand  was  Bflm- 
mdn,  now  below  us.  The  landscape  exhibited  little  of  ver- 
dure or  beauty ;  yet  its  stem  and  desert  features  were  strongly 
impressive.' 

Close  by  Taiyibeh,  8.  E.^E.  on  the  top  of  a  lower  hill,  sixty 
or  eighty  rods  distant,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  church  of  8t 
Oeoree  ;  of  which  the  walls  are  still  partially  standing. 

The  inhabitants  of  Taiyibeh  are  all  native  Christians  of  the 
Greek  rite.  Their  priests  had  visited  the  missionaries  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  we  now  found  hero  friends,  who  seemed  exceedingly 
glad  to  welcome  us  to  their  viUa^.  As  we  wished,  if  possiUe, 
to  proceed  further  to-day,  Mr  Smith  and  myself  repaired  imme- 
diatelv  to  the  ruined  tower,  taking  with  us  one  or  two  of  the 
inhabitants  to  point  out  and  name  to  us  the  various  objects  in 
view.  On  returning,  we  found  our  companions  sitting  with  the 
priests  and  others  before  the  MeMfehy*  sipping  cofiee  out  of 
small  cups  in  the  oriental  style.  The  MukArys  had  concluded 
to  stop  here  for  the  night,  and  without  asking  leave  had  unload- 
ed the  horses ;  so  that  we  were  in  a  measure  compelled  to 
remain. 

A  place  was  now  selected  and  the  tent  pitched  ;  and  we 
obtained  a  supply  of  mats,  lights,  and  eatables  from  the  villacre. 
We  took  this  course  both  b^use  we  preferred  our  tent  to  Uie 
small  and  uncomfortable  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  infested 
as  they  are  with  vermin ;  and  because  too  we  hoped  thus  to 
have  more  the  command  of  our  own  time.     But  in  this  latter 

>  BtmOiluinlt  Tiiited  and  davribM  thb  nd  of  tiM  m  S.  44*  E.     Wadj  Zmk^ 

OtfUe;   TrmT«b  in  SjriA,  pp.  SfiO,  867.  nMNitli,  N.  00*  E.    Kafftt  cr-RAbOd  N.  6ft' 

CompM«  Irbj  aod  MaagW  TrmTvb^  p.  E.     D^  Jcrir,  %  hmII  Uwtbm  vfll^t 

806.  [98.1    From  the  iiucriptioQi,  it  ap-  aev  Taiyibeh,  N.  5*  E. 

pear*  to  hare  b^o  boill  ander  Saladin  ;  *  The  If  edAfeh  la  a  tort  of  pabOe  hoaaa, 

and  eo  Abalfeda,  Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  Kdhler.  pp.  aet  apart  lor  tha  tacapttoo  of  teairalleriL 

18,  93.    The  lame  diitriei  waa  Tiiilad  hj  Each  yVhk^  hat  oaa  or  MOfa.     la  thoaa 

■ij  companion  Mr  Smith,  la  1884.  parts  of  the  eooatrj  not  jat  ouiiaplad  bj 

*  .See  farther  under  Maj  18th.  the  freqaeoej  of  feralga  traTeOera,   tha 

*  Here  we  took,  among  otben»  the  fol-  atrancer  la  hoepitablj  efitertaiaad  bj  tha 
lowing  bearings :  KOmmiNi  S.  5*  W.  Frank  faihabitaiita,  witbovl  tha  axpaelatioii  of  a 
Moootain  8.  IT  W.  er-IUm  a  86*  W.  toward.  Of  thb  wa  farad  aavatal  iiiHaiinn ; 
Nebj  Samwil  8  60*  W.  el-'Alja  8.  60*  tea  at  Bait  Netttf  vader  Maj  ITth.  Sea 
W.  KhAn  llOdhnU,  a  rained  KhAo  on  the  abo  Barekhardft  TraTab  la  Sjria,  pp^ 
waj  from  Jeraealem  to  Jericho,  8.  16*  K  896,  861,  884. 

Dead  Sea,  northweat  bar,  S.  86*  E.   North 
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partioidalr  wd  leokcmed  without  our  host  The  inhabitants 
ciowded  aboat  ns  witih  their  Sheikh  and  three  priests,  until  the 
tent  was  oompletdy  full,  bei&des  a  multitude  standing  around 
the  door.  Mr  Lanneau  distributed  among  them  several  books 
and  tracts  in  the  Arabio  language;  and  they  became  quite  clam- 
.  onms  for  more.  ,  Thejr  were  especially  delighted  with  the  psal- 
ters ;  and  each  of  the  priests  obtained  the  promise  of  a  bible, 
for  which  the^  were  to  oome  or  send  to  Jerusalem.  The  Sheikh 
we  did  not  like ;  he  was  shy,  though  cringing  in  his  manner ; 
and  almost  fiom  the  first,  as  ne  accompanied  us  to  the  ruined 
idiurch,  b^gan  to  inquire  about  his  ftdklUAtaA-  Afterwards  in  the 
tent,  he  declared  himself  an  American ;  and  to  convince  us  of  it, 
drank  milk  in  a  cup  of  tea  before  the  priests,  although  it  was  on 
Friday  and  therefore  unlawful  It.  was  only  by  ordering  the 
people  away  that  we  could  get  room  to  eat ;  and  it  was  quite 
late  before  we  cooM  even  think  of  deep. 

At  length,  however,  we  made  shift  to  arrange  our  couches 
within  our  somewhat  narrow  limits,  and  laid  ourselves  down. 
The  captain  or  responsible  piard  of  the  village  himself  kept 
watch  by  our  tent,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  others  ;  and  to 
beguile  the  nij^t  and  keep  themselves  awake,  they  one  after 
another  repeated  tales  in  a  monotonous  tone  of  voice.  This 
served  their  own  purpose ;  and  had  too  the  further  ^ect  of 
aiding  to  keep  us  awake ;  so  that,  what  with  the  voices  of  the 
Arabs,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  crawling  of  fleas,  and  the  hum  of 
mosquitos,  we  were  none  of  us  able  to  get  much  sleep  all  night. 
• — Two  or  three  nights  before,  robbers  had  entered  the  viUage 
and  stolen  several  sheep.  The'desert  towards  the  Dead  Sea  was 
said  to  be  full  of  them. 

Taiyibeh  contains  seventy-five  taxable  inhabitants,  showing  a 
population  of  fix)m  three  to  four  hundred  souls.  The  only  other 
villages  north  of  Jerusalem  within  the  province,  containing  Chris- 
tians, were  said  to  be  B&m-AUah  and  Jifneh,  which  we  after- 
wards visited ;  and  the  smaller  ones  of  Bir  Zeit  and  'Ain  'Arik, 
each  with  twenty-five  Christian  men  and  the  rest  MusUms.  The 
land  at  Taiyibeh  is  held  by  the  peasants  in  freehold  ;  except  that 
in  a  certein  sense  the  whole  village  belongs  to  the  Haram  esh- 
Sherlf,  to  the  Mutawelly  of  which  it  pays  annually  seventy-five 
Mida  (measures)  of  barley  and  wheat.  The  Mid  is  equal  to  six- 
teen 8 A' Of  or  twelve  BtAa'  of  Egypt.  ^  Besides  this  there  are 
paid  in  texes  to  the  government  for  each  olive  and  fig  tree  one 
piastre  ;  for  each  she  goat  and  ewe  one  piastre  ;  and  for  each  ox 
seventy-five  piastres,  which  is  intended  rather  as  a  tax  upon  tho 
land  ploughed,  than  upon  the  oxen.  Each  man  also  pays  one 
hundred  piastres  as  Firdeh  or  capitetion-tox  ;  and  being  all 

'  The  Ekryptian  Ruba^  is  the  twenty-fourtli  part  of  an  Ardi^ 
IL  123.124 
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Ohrisiiaiifl  and  free  from  the  military  oonecription,  each  pays  an 
additional  tax  of  twenty-fivejpiastreSy  which  is  reckoned  to  the 
Kharqj  or  toleration  tax.*  The  Tillage  was  said  to  pay  in  all, 
not  &r  from  seventy-fiye  purses  ann^edly,  equivalent  to  1875 
Spanish  dollars.— The  SheOA  d-Beled,  literally  the  ''elder  of 
tibe  Tillage/'  is  here  as  elsewhere  the  chief  man,  and  the  medium 
of  communication  with  the  goTcmment. 

The  remarkable  position  of  Taiyibeh  would  not  probably  haTe 
been  left  unoccupied  in  ancient  times ;  but  I  was  formerly  Unable 
to  identify  it  with  any  earlier  site,  unless  with  the  Ophrah  of 
Benjamin.  This  city,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  lay 
fiTe  Roman  miles  east  of  Bethel ;  which  acoords  wiUi  the  situa- 
tion of  et-Taiyibeh.* 

There  arises,  however,  the  further  question,  whether  this 
Ophrah  is  not  the  same  with  the  Et>hr(m  or  Ephraim  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  a  place  which  Abgah  xing  of  Judah  took  from  Jero- 
boam along  with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah.'  Josephus  speaks  also  of 
a  small  city  Ephraim^  which  Vespasian  took  along  with  BetheL* 
All  these  appear  to  be  names  of  one  and  the  same  city,  identical 
with  Ophrah.'  With  the  same,  too,  we  may  well  ^entify  the 
city  Ephraim  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  ''  near  to  the  wil- 
derness,'' and  to  which  our  Lord  withdrew  with  his  disciples  after 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.'  Thence  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  by 
crossing  the  Jordan,  and  passing  down  through  Perea  to  Jericho.^ 
With  all  these  circumstances  the  position  of  et-Taiyibeh  well 
corresponds. 

Saturday y  May  5th.  Taking  with  us  a  guide  from  Taiyibeh, 
we  set  off  at  4.50  for  Beitin,  intending  to  Tisit  on  our  way  the 
ruins  at  el-'Alya.  We  followed  down  the  narrow  vaUev  by  the 
road  of  yesterday  for  forty  minutes.  Here  we  turned  W.  N.  W. 
up  another  branch,  and  then  passed  up  an  ascent,  reaching  the 
top  at  6  o'clock.  From  this  point  el-'Alya  lay  ten  minutes 
towards  the  south.  We  found  there  only  a  few  ruins  of  small 
houses  on  a  high  plateau,  with  a  deep  valley  on  the  west  and  south- 
west, but  no  traces  of  antiquity.  Not  far  off  towards  the  east  is 
a  spring  of  water,  called  'Ain  el-'Alya,  ^  upper  spring,'  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  in  the  valley  below,  wluch  we  piu»ed  yes- 

*  Sm  Aborv,  p.  427.  n.  1.  ^^^|  FpMrvm  diAr  tlrictlj  oo^  b  Itr. 

*  Urb.  n^ty ,  Joth.  IS,  SS.  1  SaoL  IS,  minalkm;  and  Um  ■»•  diflbrwDOt  b  abo 
17.  Kixmh  'ft  Hintm.  Onoouut  art  fovad  \m  Um  profwr  sum  Smlmtm^  c  g. 
ApMra,  rnht  and  V^^^  Batli  4,  Sa  11. 

•2  (lir.    l\    19.    IfeK.   lfi'^1  Kalh.  *  J^  11,  54.' 

r-^et  Krri;  Sapl  *Eff^.  J  f'V^ ,^"^^^^^7^ "^ ^  ^^ 

JotrplL  B.  J.  4.  9.  9.  Ibid,  pc  lOS  tq.     Bfttfolb.   Saen,  194S. 

*  Ibe  lleb.  aaiDM  ri'i^y  Ofkrmh  and  p.  899  n* 
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terdaj.    Th6  village  probably  derived  its  name  fix>m  the  foun- 
tain*^ 

Betnming  to  the  point  wheie  we  had  left  onr  ioad|  we  now 
irooeeded  agaaa  at  6.40,  on  the  same  general  conrfle  towards 
leittn;  We  soon  crossed  a  broad  shallow  Wad^,  running  nearly 
touih;  apparently  one  of  the  heads  of  that  passmg  down  on  the 
north  side  of  Deir  DuwAn ;  and  at  7.10,  reached  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  great  N&bulus  road  on  the  higher  land  beyond. 
Hence  Taiyib^  bore  N.  TG""  B.  and  el-Blreh  8.  40^  W.  De- 
scmding  mdually  l^^  this  road  southwest,  we  came  to  tl^  site  of 
Beitln  at  v^  o'clock,  just  at  the  left  of  the  path ;  making  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hours  nom  Taiyibeh.  The  rums  lie  upon  the  point 
of  a  low  hill,  between  the  heads  of  two  shallow  Wadys,  which 
unite  below  and  runoff  8.  8.E.18.  into  the  deep  and  rnsged  val- 
Uf  es-8uweinit,  which  passes  down  between  Jeba'  ana  MQkh- 
mfts.  The  spot  is  shut  in  l^  higher  land  on  every  side ;  so  that 
the  only  plac^  we  could  see  distinctly  from  the  ruins  were  el- 
Blreh  8. 48<' W.  and  8ha'filt  8. 10^  W. 

Perceiving  however  some  ruins  across  the  valley  8.  E.1E.  on 
the  hidier  ground,  we  immediately  proceeded  thither,  and  came 
in  eimt  mmutes  to  what  the  Arabs  called  Bug  Beitln  and 
also  Buij  Makhrftn,  'Oastle  of  Beitln  or  MakhrOn.'  It  is  the 
ruin  of  a  small  square  fortress  of  hewn  stones,  including  a  Oreek 
diurch.  ,  Several  columns  were  lying  among  the  ruins,  on  one  of 
which  a  cross  was  carved  in  relidT. — ^Proceeding  still  in  the 
direction  8.  by  E.^E.  we  came  in  ten  minutes  more  to  the  ruins 
of  another  larger  Greek  church,  situated  on  the  highest  8X)ot  of 
ground  in  the  vicinity.  The  lower  walls  are  still  very  distinct, 
and  many  columns  are  lying  about ;  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  long  ago  destroyed.  To  this  ruin  one  of  the  Greek  priests 
at  Taiyibeh,  who  had  been  delving  a  little  into  biblical  history, 
had  chosen  to  give  the  name  of  Ai ;  and  we  found  the  same 
name  among  some  of  the  people  of  that  village.  But  thereis  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  any  such  hypothesis.  Thero  never  was  any 
thing  hero  but  a  churoh ;  and  Ai  must  have  been  further  off 
from  Bethel,  and  certainly  not  directly  in  sight  of  it.* 

We  now  rotumed  to  the  site  of  Beitin,  and  took  a  nearor 
survey  of  its  ruins.  They  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  hiU- 
point,  sloping  towards  the  southeast,  and  cover  a  space  of  three 
or  four  acros.  They  consist  of  very  many  foundations  and  half- 
standing  walls  of  houses  and  other  buildings.     On  the  highest 

'  From  'Alja,  Deir  Dnwan  bore  S.  6*    cinity,  sm  nnder  June  18th,  on  our  jour- 
W.    Bir  Zeit  near  Jifha  N.  SS"*  W.  'At&ra    dov  northwards. 

*  1 


beyond  Jifioa  N.  80"*  W.    |Ain  Yebriid  on    ^  From  this  chnrch^Beittn  bore  N.  N. 

NAbnlns  roAd  "'  "" .-.-..  ~  .  ^- 

i  %  Wely  N.  1 
Bplaoet  Mteen 
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the  NAbnlns  ro«d  N.  20'*  W.  TeU  'AsOr  W.  i  W.  Taiyibeh  N.  E.  by  K  'Alya  N. 
vith  a  Wely  N.  IS"*  K  For  seyeral  of  64**  E.  Deir  Dnwftn  S.  66*  E.  er-R&m 
these  plaoet  as  seen  from  Jifioa  and  the  Yi-    S.  20**  W. 
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party  towards  the  N.  N.  W.  are  the  remains  of  a  square  tower ; 
ami  near  ^le  southern  point,  the  walls  of  a  Greek  church,  stand- 
ing within  the  foundations  of  a  much  laiger  and  earlier  edifice 
htult  of  large  stones,  part  of  which  have  been  used  for  erecting 
the  later  structure.  The  broken  walls  of  sereral  other  churches 
are  also  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  western  Tallej  are  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  largest  resenroirs  we  saw  in  the  countiy ; 
measuring  314  feet  in  length  from  northwest  to  southeast  and 
217  feet  m  breadth  from  northeast  to  southwest  The  walls  were 
built  of  massive  stones  ;  the  southern  one  is  still  entire  ;  those 
upon  the  sides  are  partly  gone,  while  the  northern  one  has  almost 
wnoUy  disappeared.  The  bottom  was  now  a  green  grass-plat, 
having  in  it  two  living  springs  of  good  water.  Here  we  spread 
our  carpets  on  the  grass  tor  breakfast,  bj  the  side  of  these  deso- 
lations of  ages.  A  few  Arabs,  probablv  from  some  neighbouring 
village,  had  pitched  their  tents  here  ior  the  summer,  to  watch 
their  flocks  and  fields  of  grain ;  and  thev  were  the  only  inhabitants. 
From  them  we  obtained  milk  and  also  butter  of  excellent  quality, 
which  might  have  done  honour  to  the  days,  when  the  flocks  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob  were  pastured  on  these  hills.  It  was  indeed 
the  finest  we  found  anjrwhere  in  Palestine. 

There  is  little  room  for  question,  that  both  the  name  and 
site  of  Beitin  are  identical  with  those  of  the  ancient  Bethel. 
The  latter  was  a  border  city  between  Bei\)amin  and  Ephraim  ; 
at  first  assigned  to  Benjamin,  but  conquered  and  afterwards  re- 
tained by  Ephraim.*  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  lay 
twelve  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  right  or  east  of  tho 
road  leading  to  Sichem  or  Ncapolis  (Nftbulus).*  From  Beitin  to 
g1- Birch  we  found  the  distance  to  be  forty-five  minutes,  and  from 
Bireh  to  Jerusalem  three  hours,  with  horses.  The  correspon- 
dence therefore  in  the  situation  is  very  exact ;  and  the  name 
affords  decisive  confirmation.  The  Arabic  termination  in  for  the 
Ucbrcw  c/,  is  not  an  unusual  change  ;  we  found  indeed  several 
other  instances  of  it  entirely  parallel.'  Yet  the  name  has  been 
preserved  solely  among  tho  common  people.  The  monks  appear 
for  centuries  not  to  have  been  aware  of  its  existence  ;  and  bavo 
assigned  to  Bethel  a  location  much  further  towards  the  north.* 

*  .Toth.  1A,  1.  2.  18,  13.  22.     Judg.  1,  tonth  of  SUinariA  mi  tiM  wmj  lo  Strhrm 
SS-26.  1  Kings  12,  29.  (NAImlna)  npoo  %  high  mowitaio;  c.  7.  ». 

*  OiKimast  Ml  BmalHf^  BhM,  'Ayyi  177.     KqgMip|NM  aeto  it  a  mil*  froa  Si- 
A»ti,  A0¥(dif  Lhmo,    Se<)  the  other  notices  chrtn  on  a  jMtrt  of  Moont  QeriiiB ;  n*  ja 


Am^  A0¥(dp  LHMn.  See  the  other  notices  chrtn  on  a  part  of  Moont  Gerinm ;  no  pm 
oollrcted  hy  Kelftnd  from  Jowphos  and  I^  AUatii  S?inmikta,  CoL  Agr.  1S58,  pck. 
•Uawheie,  l*alir«t  p.  636.  111.  112.     Sea  abo  Drejdenhach,  RaM. 

p.    127;    and   Quarmniwu  To». 
792,  798.     Maandrell   looked  lor 
near  Sit^O;  March  SSth.     Srhub^ 
pnM^  himMir  to  he  near  Bethel,  f  |  hoora 
north  of  al-Bifoh;  Udm  UL  ^  IM. 


Thus  fifflleK. /rrrer/ we  liaveZrr' in  ;     p.    127;    and   QuarwminSj  Ton.  IL  pfw 


instead   of  Wn.ij    Itmoii  (IiJimael),   ne     792,  798.     Manndrell   looked  lor 
heard  Wadj  Itmain;  and  the  name  Bhi     near  Sit^il;  March  SSth.^  Srhubeit 
Jibrin  aim  c»rrora  in  Arabic  writers  under  *  -.    .   . 

the  fi^rm  lint  Jif»rU,  i.  e.  (SabrieL 

*  Drorsrdus  places  Dethal  two  Iragwa 
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Oar  fUendf  tlie  Gbedk  piietto  si  Taiyibdi  liad  abo  leeognised 
ikd  identitj  of  Beitln  and  BeOiel ;  and  liad.  endeawiiied  to 
\ning  into  nae  ihe  Aisbic  fimn  .BMHI  as  being  neaxer  to  the 
oriipnal;  but  it  had  tmad  ciuiency  oi^  within  the  ciideof 
their  own  inflneoee.  Fiom  them  we  nuaaionarieB  in  Jenualem 
had  heaid  of  the  place  and  had  kamed  the  name  Bdtll ; 
tbo^  fiom  otheis  flier  had  heaid  only  of  Beitln.^ 

Bethel  ia  eelehmted  in  the  Old  Teatammt.  Abraham  finfc 
pitched  his  tent  in  Palestine  on  the  hig^  ground  eastward  of 
this  spoLstin  one  of  the  finest  tracts  for  partnrage  in  the  whole 
land.*  Here  Jacob  slept  on  his  wiqr  to  Haran,  and  saw  in  hia 
dream  the  Udder  and  the  angds  of  God  asoending  and  descend- 
ing npon  it ;  and  hither  he  afterwaids  retnmed  and  bnilt  an 
altar^and  called  the  pkce  Betb-d, '  House  ci  QodJ^  Samuel 
came  once  a  year  to  iBethel  to  jud|^  the  people.^  In  later  timea 
it  became  notorious  as  a  seat  of  idolatrous  worship,  after  Jero- 
boam had  erected  hero  one  of  his  golden  calves.  This  was 
denounced  at  the  time  by  a  prophet  of  ^ihe  Lord,  who  then 
transgressed  and  was  destroyed  by  a  lion.'  Bethel  came  after- 
wards into  the  possession  of  Judah  ;  and  king  Josiah  destroyed 
its  altars  and  ilols,  burning  upon  them  dead  men's  bones  fiom 
the  sepulchres.'  After  the  enU,  the  place  was  again  inhabited 
by  the  rotuming  Jews :  and  was  fortified  by  Bacchides  the  Syr- 
ian in  the  time  of  the  llaccabeea^ 

In  the  New  Testament  Bethel  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  it  still 
existed,  as  we  learn  from  JosephuB  ;  and  was  captured  by  Ves- 
pasian.' Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  a  small  village  in 
their  day.'  This  is  the  last  notice  of  Bethel  as  an  inhabited 
place.  The  name  is  indeed  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  times 
of  the  crusades ;  bat  apparently  only  as  a  place  known  in  Scrip- 
ture history,  and  not  as  then  in  existence. '°  Yet  the  present 
ruins  are  greater  than  those  of  a  small  village ;  and  show  that 
after  the  tmie  of  Jerome,  the  place  must  probably  have  revived 
and  been  enlarged.  The  ruined  churches  upon  the  site  and 
beyond  the  valley,  betoken  a  town  of  importance  even  down  to 
the  middle  ages  ;  and  i  certainly  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  no 
alius  on  to  the  place  as  then  existing  occurs  in  the  historians  of 

'  Elliott,  trarelliDg  here  with  Mr  Nioo-  any  sepulchres  in  the  vicinity ;  but  thej 

layson  in  1886,  saw  this  spot,  and  writes  may  very  probably  exist  in  the  deep  rocky 

the  name  erroneously  Beiheel,    Travels,  valley  south  of  the  town. 

VoL  n.  p.411.  '  EOT  2,  28.  Neh.  7,  82.    11,  81.— 1 

*  Qen.  12,  8.  Mace.  9,  50.  Joseph.  Antiq.  18.  1. 8. 

*  Gen.  28,  10-19.    81,  1-16.  *  Joseph.  B.  J.  4.  9.  9. 

*  1  Sam.  7,  16.  *  Onomast.  art  AgaL    Jerome's  worda 

*  1  Kings  12,  28-88.  c.  18.  2  Kings  10,  are:    **  Bethel  .  .  .  usque  hodie  parvua 
29.    17,28.  licet  vicus  ostenditur." 

*  2  Cbr.  18,  19.  Joseph.  Ant  8.  11.  8.  "  Will.  Tyr.  8,  1.  Brocard.  c  7,  p.  179. 
^3  Kings  28  16-18.    We  did  not  remark 
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iho  cnisodcfl.  Tho  site  would  worn  tdroady  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten in  ecclesiastical  tradition*  During  the  following  centuriee, 
Bethel  was  sought  for  near  to  Sichem  ;*  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  that  its  name  and  site  have  been 
discovered  among  the  common  people,  by  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  Jerusalem.  The  monks  even  now  know  nothing  of 
it  ;  and  the  traveller  who  communicates  only  with  them,  is  still 
led  to  believe,  that  Bethel  and  its  very  name  have  perished.' 

We  left  Bethel  at  9|  o'clock,  and  ascending  from  the  west- 
ern Wady  entered  the  Nftbulus  road,  and  proceeded  towards 
cl-Btreh.  The  nath  soon  begins  graduaUy  to  descend  into  the 
broad  valley  nortn  of  Birch,  which  runs  off  E.  8.  E.  forming  ^he 
principal  head  of  Wady  es  Suweinlt  between  Jeba'  and  Mokh- 
m&s.  We  soon  passed  a  fountain  on  our  left,  called  'Ain  el- 
'Akabah ;  and  not  long  after  a  cavern  on  the  right,  supported 
by  two  columns,  and  serving  as  a  reservoir  for  water ;  being 
apparently  supplied  by  a  s])ring  within.  The  bottom  of  the 
broad  valley  is  cultivated,  and  seemed  fertile.  'We  reached  Bi- 
rch at  Imlf  past  ten,  situated  on  the  ridge  running  from  west  to 
east  which  lx)und8  the  northern  prospect  as  seen  from  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity.  A  shallower  valley  has  its  head  just  on  the 
south,  which  also  runs  east  and  joins  the  northern  one  further 
down  at  the  end  of  the  ridge. 

Birch  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  both  from  the  north 
and  south.  The  houRCS  are  low  ;  and  manv  of  them  half  under 
ground.  Many  large  stones  and  various  substructions  testify  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  site.  Here  are  also  the  remains  of  a  fine  old 
church  with  pointed  arches,  which  mark  it  as  being  of  the  time 
of  the  crusades.  It  was  probably  erected  by  the  knights  Tem- 
plars, who  then  owned  the  place.'  The  walls,  the  reccM  of  the 
altar,  and  the  nacristies,  are  still  standing  ;  the  former  measured 
ninety  feet  in  length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth.  On  the  southern 
edge  of  the  village  is  a  KhAn  in  ruins  ;  and  a  few  minutes  fur- 
ther southwest  on  the  right  side  of  the  Jerusalem  road,  is  a  fine 
flowing  fountain,  with  a  trough  of  stone,  connected  with  a  small 
Muslim  building  or  place  of  prayer.  Here  several  females  were 
employed  in  washing.  The  water  was  anciently  conducted  into 
two  large  reservoirs  a  little  below  on  the  other  side  of  the  path ; 
in  one  of  which,  portions  of  two  of  the  sides  still  remain 
tolerably  entire,  while  the  other  is  more  in  ruins. 

Birch,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed,  now  contained  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  taxable  persons  ;  and  sixty  more  had 
been  taken  away  as  soldiers.     This  gives  a  pojmlation  of  some 

'  So  nn>rmr(l1l^   Riig«dpfMi«,   Brvjd^n-        *  So  I>oni  I JndMj,  L*tl*fi,  He.     Selni- 
b*rh,  aad  fn«nT  oClierv ;  •««  ftbm,  p.  449.     hmt%  RHm  IIL  p.  199. 
B.  4.  *  f  DronutlMi  «•  T,  p.  ITS. 
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8eT6nbimdiedBOiik.anMiiliainmedaii0.  The  first  sdziire  of  sol- 
dieiB  took  place  after  the  rebellion  in  1834.  At  that  time  all 
snch  as  fiuled  to  produce  the  arms  which  the  goTemment  re- 
qnired  them  to  sarrender|Were  at  fiist  imprisoned  in  Jerosalem, 
imd  thai  marched  off  to  Yft&y  where  all  who  were  fit  to  serve  as 
soldiers,  were  transferred  to  the  army.  Since  that  time  there 
had  been  three  regular  conscriptions.  The  N&zir  (warden)  of 
the  snb-district  in  winch  el-Blrehis  situated^  resided  at  this  time 
at  Beit  Iksa,  and  was  one  of  the  former  Sheikhs. 

From  el-Bireh,  Jerusalem  (the  city)  bore  S.  4^  W.  and  el- 
Jib  (Qibeon)  S.  32^  W.>— The  distance  fiom  Jerdsalem  is  reck- 
oned at  three  hours  with  hones  or  mules ;  although  with  fiuert 
travelling  it  may  be  passed  over  in  2f  hours.  From  Bireh  to  el- 
Jib  we  travellea  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  way  of  Bftm-AUah  ; 
the  direct  route  would  occupy  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutea 
loss. 

I  hold  el-Blreh  to  be  the  Beer  or  Beeroth  of  Scripture,  un- 
less these  weife  names  of  two  distinct  places  ;*  and  in  that  case 
el-Blreh  conesponds  to  the  latter,  Beeroth.  The  correspondence 
of  the  names  is  in  itself  sufficiently  decisiye.  And  further,  ao^ 
cording  to  Eusebius,  Beeroth  was  seen  by  the  traveller  in  paasing 
fiom  Jerusalem  to  Nicopolis  ('Amwfts),  at  the  seventh  Soman 
mile.  This  road  was  the  present  camel-path  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bamleh  passing  near  el-JlD  ;  and  to  this  day  the  description  of 
Eusebius  holds  true.  The  traveller  on  emerging  from  the  hills 
into  the  plains  around  el-Jib,  sees  el-Bireh  on  his  right  after 
a  little  more  than  two  hours  from  Jerusalem.'  From  the 
time  of  Jerome  to  the  crusades  there  is  no  further  mention  of 
Beeroth.  Brocardus  first  again  speaks  of  Bira,  which  was  re- 
garded by  the  crusaders  and  later  ecclesiastics  as  the  site  of 

'  Other  beftringi  iVom  el-Bfreh  were :  Eusebius  says  that  Beeroth  was  &wh  r^r 

Sha'mt  S.  i^  W.    Neby  Samwil  S.  80°  W.  Taficu&y,  i.  e.  belonged  to  Uie  Gibeonitcs,  as 

lUm- Allah  about  west.    Kefr  Murr  (ruins)  related  in  Joeh.  9,  17.   This  Jerome  traiis- 

N.  26^  E.    TeU  'Asdr  N.  42^  E.  hites  *'  tub  eolle  Gaboon,'*  as  if  Beoroth 

*  Beer  is  mentioned  only  once  in  Scrip-  was  situated  under  tlio  hill  on  which  Gi« 
ture,  as  the  place  to  which  Jotham  fled,  beon  stood.  Yet  in  the  article  X«^f/$^^ 
Judg.  9,  21.  It  is  merely  the  same  word  Chephira,  also  one  of  the  Gibeonitish  cities, 
in  the  singular,  '  well,'  of  which  Beeroth  is  he  oorroctly  renders  the  very  some  phrase, 
the  plural,  *  wells.'  Yet  Eusebius  and  Je-  v6kt$  ^&  t^k  Tafiai&if  by  **  vicus  ad  civiia- 
rome  place  Beer  in  the  great  plain  ten  tern  pertinent  Gabaan,**  The  former  in- 
miles  north  of  Eleutheropolis  (Onomast.  stance  therefore,  is  either  an  error  in  trans- 
art.  Bripd  Berd) ;  and  I  find  in  our  lists  a  lation,  or  a  corruption. — Instead  of  Nico- 
deserted  yilliige  el-B!reh  at  the  present  polls,  the  text  of  Jerome  also  has  Ncapo- 
day,  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  Wody  cl-  lit;  making  Beeroth  to  be  seven  miles 
SQrflr,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Beth-she-  from  Jerusalem  on  the  rond  to  the  latter 
mesh.  city.     This  is  also  an  error;  for  the  actual 

'  Onomast  art  Bf)fM$i^  Beeroth,     In  the  distance  is  three  hours,  equivalent  to  nino 

corresponding  article  of  Jerome,  a  false  Roman   miles.     The  text  of  Eusebius  ia 

translation,  or  more  probably  a  corruptiou  here  in  every  respect  the  correct  one.    Seo 

of  the  text,  has  occasioned  groat  dilHcnlty.  further  Rcland  Palest  p.  CIS. 
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MichmaAh.  At  that  time  it  belonged  to  the  knights  Temphini, 
who  probably  erected  liere  the  churcE  now  in  rubiii.  Maundrcll 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  remark  its  coincidence  with  the 
ancient  Beer' 

Leaving  el-Blrch  at  11.10,  wo  crossed  the  low  ridge  or  swell 
west  of  the  fountain,  and  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  RAm-AUah. 
This  swell  forms  hero  the  dividing  line  iwtween  the  waters  nm- 
ning  to  the  Jordan  and  those  or  the  Mediterranean.  On  our 
right,  as  wo  approached  the  village,  was  a  deep  nigged  Waily 
rannmg  southwest  and  issuing  from  the  mountams  (as  we  after- 
wards found)  not  far  from  the  lower  village  of  Beit  'Ur,  the  an- 
cient Both-horon.  lUm- Allah  itself  lies  on  high  ground,  though 
there  are  higher  swells  in  the  vicinity,  especially  towards  tho 
southeast.  It  overlooks  tho  whole  country  towards  the  west, 
including  portions  of  the  great  plain,  as  far  as  to  the  sea ;  which 
latter  was  in  sight  for  a  long  distance.  The  hills  of  white  sand 
which  skirt  the  shore  south  of  Yftfii  were  distinctlv  visible.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Ram-Allah  are  all  Chnstians  of  tho 
Greek  rite  ;  and  are  reckoned  at  two  hundred  taxable  men,  giv- 
ing a  population  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  souls.  The  priests 
had  heard  from  Jerusalem  of  our  coming ;  and  as  we  entered 
the  house  of  tho  princiiml  priest,  the  large  room  was  speedily 
filled  with  guests,  who  came  to  bid  us  welcome.  They  soon 
ranged  themselves  along  the  walls,  squatting  upon  their  feet  or 
sitting  cross-legged  ;  while  we  were  accommodated  with  mats 
and  a  carpet  by  the  side  of  the  priest,  and  i>ermitted  to  stretch 
our  limbs  at  full  length.  Cofice  was  served  round  to  all ;  and 
was  brought  to  us  by  a  young  man,  who  was  in  training  for  tho 
priesthoocl.  The  conversation  became  animated,  and  was  well 
sustained  by  the  priests.  The  staff*  which  I  had  brought  from 
Sinai,  excited  great  curiosity,  as  coming  from  one  of  their  holiest 

I  laces,  and  as  being  professedly  of  the  same  species  of  wood  with 
[oses'  rod.  It  was  a  festival  day  ;  and  the  inhabitants  seemed 
all  to  be  well-dressed  and  in  good  circumstances.  Indeed  tho 
village  had  more  the  api)earance  of  thrift  and  wealth,  tlian  any 
we  liad  yet  seen.  The  houses  are  sulwtantially  built,  and  are 
all  modem  ;  there  Iwing  here  a])parcntly  no  traces  of  antiquity. 
The  country  around  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  yielding  grain, 
olives,  figs,  and  grapes  in  abundance. 

*  Rrocmnliis  r  7,  p.  17S.  Mftiradreirt  Kerker,  %  cMtfo  lovwik  tlM  nUlo,  N.  B7^ 
Joarwj.  Mat.  2r>th.  Sc«  aborc,  p.  4ii,  W.  •I^Anlsh  N.  65<>  W.  Mr  Aba  MmIi- 
nd  Noll*.  *«1  N.  4fto  W.    (For  thb  and  Um  tlir«« 

*  Kmm  R^m-Anah  w%  oHtoinMl  the  fnl-  prtefdiqff  plM«v  •••  oCImt  b— riiy  vbirb 
kming  bMrinj;* :  Moaiit  of  OUwrt  S.  IP  dstomiM  tlMlr  ypriifaa,  «ite  Jvt  Ml 
E.  Rint  S.  IP  W.  Nrhj  SuDwil  S.  1S«  9k  Bcil 'Ur fl-Ftts mA  Vm BMb.)  Aba 
W.    IU«Ma  a  Till.  S  37<^W     Mt  Unia  ShvkhtMhi.  rali>.  F  «••«     'Atfamll, 

aso^w.   Deir  ludii  N.  er*  w.  ttu  barB4>»  vi^'^ 
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Bftm-AIIah'  bebngs,  Hke  Taiyibeh,  to  the  Haram,  or  great 
moek;  to  whioh  it  anntialljr  pays  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
midfl  of  grain.^  Besides  this,  it  was  said  to  pay  to  the  goyem- 
ment  for  each  olire  tree  one  and  a  quarter  piastres ;  for  each  ass 
ten  piastres ;  for  each  ox  seventy-five  piastres ;  and  on  eveiy 
fedoAn  (acre)  of  figs  and  grapes  thirty  piastres.  For  each  man, 
the  Firdek  was  sixty^^ve  piastres  ;  and  the  Kharaj  ftom  thirty 
to  sixty  piastres. 

We  now  bent  our  course  towards  el-Jib,  lying  8.  by  W.IW. 
Iieaving  Bftm-AUah  at  12(  o'clock,  and  crossiuff  first  a  sweU  of 
land  vmich  forms  the  watershed,  we  then  folbwed  down  the 
shallow  and  somewhat  winding  Wady  ed-Deir  among  low  hills.' 
Our  firiend  the  priest  had  Aimished  us  with  a  guide,  who  proved 
to  be  the  schoolmtister  of  Bftm-AUah.  He  haA  however  only 
five  or  six  bovs  under  his  care;  and  considered  their  education  as 
completed,  when  they  had  read  through  the  Arabic  psalter.  His 
pay  consisted  in  fifty  piastres  received  for  each  boy  thus  carried 
through  his  education ;  besides  ten  paras  (^  piastre)  every  Sat- 
urday, an4  three  piastres  on  finishing  each  of  the  seven  lessons 
cf  the  psalter. 

As  we  were  following  down  the  Wady  just  mentioned,  we 
were  disturbed  by  a  loud  auarrel  between  our  Muslim  muleteer 
'^and  a  Christian  of  B&in-AJlah,  who  had  joined  the  party.  The 
latter  diowed  a  bloody  foce  ;  having  be^  beaten,  he  said,  by  a 
Muslim  in  a  neighbouring  village.  Ue  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement ;  and  said  he  was  going  to  take  us  to  his  enemy ,  that 
we  might  beat  him  in  return.  His  claim  on  us  was  founded 
solely  on  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Christian  ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  be  persuaded,  that  it  was  none  of  our  business 
to  interfere  in  his^quarrel. 

We  left  Beit-XJpia  at  some  distance  on  the  right ;  and  at 
1.10  passed  near  a  village  (R&fdt  ?)  on  our  left.  Here  we  came 
upon  a  beautiful  plain^  which  extends  &r  west,  nearly  to  the 
brow  of  the  mountains,  and  also  towards  the  east  and  south ;  in 
which  direction  it  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  Neby  Samwil. 
In  this  plain  towards  the  south,  separated  from  the  base  of  Neby 
Samwil  by  a  narrow  fertile  tract,  is  the  isolated  oblong  hill  or 
ridge  on  which  el-Jib  is  situated.  It  is  composed  of  horizontal 
layers  of  limestone  rock,  forming  almost  regular  steps,  rising  out 
of  the  plain ;  in  some  parts  steep  and  difficult  of  access,  and 
capable  of  being  everywhere  very  strongly  fortified.  The  cameU 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bamleh  leads  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  hill,  passing  onwards  across  the^  plain  till  it  divides  and  de- 
scends the  mountain  both  at  Beit  'Ur  and  through  Wady  Sulei- 
m&n.     In  the  west  is  spread  out  the  fine  meadow-like  plain, 

'  See  above,  p.  446  tq. 
il  134, 135 
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with  a  large  neglected  well  at  some  distanoey  called  Blr  el-'Oscis. 
The  hill  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  basin,  composed 
of  broad  valleys  or  plains,  cultiTated  and  fuU  of  ^^n,  Tineyards, 
and  orchards  of  olive  and  fig  trees.  It  was  decidedly  the  finest 
part  of  Palestine,  that  I  had  yet  seen« 

Indeed  the  whole  tract  west  of  the  main  water-shed,  seems 
to  be  less  rocky  and  sterile  than  that  along  the  eastern  slope. 
The  rock  is  apparently  softer,  and  is  more  easily  disintegrated 
into  soil  The  open  tract  or  basin  around  el-Jlb,  however,  lies 
upon  a  secondary  division  of  the  waters ;  those  of  its  western 
end  descending  directly  towards  the  Mediterranean  ;  while  those 
of  the  middle  and  eastern  parts  flow  round  the  northern  end  of 
the  ridge  of  Neby  Bamwll  mto  the  deep  valley,  which  runs  off 
southeast  between  that  ridge  and  Jerusalem  to  the  western 
plain. 

We  reached  the  village  of  el-Jlb  situated  on  the  summit  of 
this  hiU  at  a  quarter  before  2  o'clock.  It  is  of  moderate  size ; 
but  we  did  not  learn  the  number  of  souls.  The  houses  stand 
very  irregularly  and  unevenly,  sometimes  almost  one  above 
another.  They  seem  to  be  chiefly  rooms  in  old  massive  ruins, 
which  have  fallen  down  in  every  direction.  One  large  massive 
building  still  remains,  i)erhaps  a  former  castle  or  tower  of 
strength.  The  lower  rooms  are  vaulted,  with  round  arches  of 
hewn  stones  fitted  together  with  great  exactness.  The  stones 
outside  are  large  ;  and  the  whole  appearance  is  that  of  antiqui- 
ty. Towards  the  east  the  ridge  sinks  a  little  ;  and  here,  a  few 
rods  from  the  village,  just  below  the  top  of  the  ridge  towards 
the  north,  is  a  fine  fountain  of  water.  It  is  in  a  cave  excavated 
in  and  under  the  high  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  large  subterranean 
leservoir.  Not  far  below  it,  among  the  olive  trees,  are  the  re- 
mains of  another  open  reservoir,  about  the  sise  of  that  at  Heb- 
ron ;  perhaps  120  feet  in  length  by  100  feet  in  breadth.  I^ 
was  doubtless  anciently  intended  to  receive  the  su)>erfluous 
waters  of  the  cavern.  At  this  time  no  stream  was  flowing  from 
the  latter.' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  el-Jlb  and  its  rocky  emin- 
ence the  ancient  Giltfon  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Qabaon  of  Josephus; 
although  the  specifications  which  have  come  down  to  us  resiicct- 
ing  Uie  position  of  that  place,  are  somewhat  confused.*     There 

I  From  el-JIh,  Nebj  Saoiwil  bore  S.  21®  EoMbiiM  pU«M  0{b«oa   U  flbar  Rdbmi 

W.     Biddo  ».  70<»  W.     KAm-Allah  N.  b/  bIIm  w«gt  of  B«Um1  ;  wbiW  Um  canf- 

E.|R.    Jedlrcb  N.  S0<'  K.     KnlQndia  N.  poodinff  Mtick  of  J«rtmM  Kit  it  at  tU 

#6®  R.     nir  Ncblla  S.  77<>  R.  mom  dkUoM  oa  tiM  Mat ;  Ononutft.  Mt. 

*  JiMpphoA  io  one  ptar*  p^r99  tb«  di»-  Tmfimd^  Omhmom,    Tbe  Uxt  of  JtrooM  U 

tanrt  of  CUboon  from  .Tmitiftlero,  al  6A7  boro  probablj  oormplod.      Tbo   noarfot 

■tadU,  and  in  aoothf r  at  fnrtj  stadia ;  H.  matf  b«t«wo  ol-^lib  and  J«niMltai  bj 

J.  S.  19.  1.  Aniiq.  7.  11.  7.    Tbia  thowt  Nebr  Samwil  it  about  S|  hoar*  or  dxir 

•ladia  (7^  Boaaa  mllM};  wbila  tbo  ciMl* 


tbat  botb  art  morel/  oocgcctural  Mtimat— ■     tladia  (7^  Boaaa  milaa}; 
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is  howeyer  enough,  in  connection  with  the  name,  to  mark  the 
identity  of  the.  spot.  The  name  Jih  in  Arabic  is  merely  the 
.  abridged  form  of  the  Hebrew  Oibeon  ;*  and  presents  perhaps  the 
moBt  remarkable  instance  that  occorred  to  u%  in  which  the  *Ain 
of  the  Hebrew,  that  rnoBt  tenacions  of  letters,  has  been  dropped 
in  paasing  over  into  the  Arabic.^  In  respect  to  the  site  of  Oibeon 
the  Scriptures  are  silent ;  but  Josrohus  relates,  that  Oestns, 
marching  from  AntipatriB  by  way  of  Lydda,  ascended  the  monn- 
taiufi  at  Bcth-horon^  and  halted  at  a  place  called  Oabaon,  fii^ 
stadia  from  Jemeakm.*  Jerome  also  relates  of  Paula^  that  pass- 
ing from  Nioopolis^  she  ascended  the  monntains  at  ]Betii-horony 
and  gaw  \\\\<m  lier  rig} it  an  nhe  janmied,  ^alon  and  Ghkbaon.'  This 
ascent  at  Beth-horon  is  on  the  present  camel-road  fiom  Jemsalem 
to  Bamlehand  Y&b|  which  now  passes  along  on  the  norUi  side 
of  el-Jlb,  as  it  anciently  in  like  manner  passed  by  Oibeon.  Th^se 
circumstances  taken  togetheri  leave  httle  room  for  donbt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  two  places.* 

Qibeon  is  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament ;  bnt  is  not  men^- 
tioned  in  the  New.  It  was  ''a  great  city^  as  one  of  the  royal 
cities ;  '^  uid  to  its  jurisdiction  bdon^  oiudnally  the  towns  of 
Bem>th,  Ohephirah,  and  Kirjath-Jeanm.*  The  city  is  first  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  tiie  deceit  practised  by  its  inhabitants 
upon  Joshua;  hj  which,  althouffh  Oanaanites  (Hivites),  they^ 
iiKluced  the  Jewish  leader  not  omy  to  make  a  league  witii  them 
and  spare  their  lives  and  cities  ;  bat  also  in  their  defence  to  make 
war  upon  the  five  kings  by  whom  they  were  besieged.  It  was  in 
this  great  battle  that  "the  sun  stood  still  on  Gibeon."*  The 
place  afterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  Benjamin,  and  became  a  Levi- 
tical  city ;  ^  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  for  many  years 
under  David  and  Solomon.'  Here  the  latter  youthful  monarch 
offered  a  thousand  burnt  offerings  ;  and  in  a  dream  by  night 
communed  with  God,  and  asked  for  himself  a  wise  and  under- 
standing heart  instead  of  riches  and  honour.'  Here  too  it  was, 
that  Abner's  challenge  to  Joab  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  fiight 
of  the  former,  and  the  death  of  Asahel ;  and  here  also  at  a  later 
period  Amasa  was  treacherously  slain  by  Joab.'** — The  notices  of 

road  cftimot  well  be  leas  than  three  hoan,        ^  Joih.  18,  25.    21,  17.    In  these  pas- 
or  some  seventy  stadia.— See  father  no-    sages  the  three  towns  Giheon,  Geba,  and 


tices  in  Reland  Palnst  p.  810.  Qibeah  (Gibeath),  are  distinctly  enume- 

'  See  above,  p.  256.  n.  2.  rated;  comp.  18,  24.  28.    These  names, 

'  Joseph.  B.  J.  2.  19.  1.  however,  were  sometimes  confounded  ;  e. 

■  Hieron.  £p.  86,  ad  Enstoch.  Epitaph,  g.  Oibeon  for  Geba,   1  Chron.   14,  IG. 

PanlflB.  0pp.  T.  lY.  iL  p.  678.  ed.  Mart  Comp.  2  Sam.  5,  25. 

«  Pooocke  saw  el-Jib  from  Neby  Sam-  *  1  Chron.  16,  89.  21,  29.  2  Chron.  1, 

wll,  and  also  held  it  to  be  Gibeon ;  Descr.  8. — The  ark  at  this  time  was  at  Jerusalem ; 

of  the  East,  IL  i.  p.  49.  foL     So  too  Von  2  Chron.  1,  4. 

Troilo  in  1666;  Reisebeschr.  p.  290.  *  1  K.  8,  4-15.    2  Chr.  1,8-18. 

•  Josh.  10,  2.    9,  17.  "  2   Sam.  2,  12-«2.     20,  8-12.    The 

*  Josh.  o.  9.  0.  10,  1-14.  *  Pool  of  Gibeon,'  mentioned  in  the  story 
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Giboon  by  Joscphufl,  and  by  EuMbius  and  JoromOy  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  name  Oabaon 
ii  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  times  of  the  cnisadesy  an  existing 
in  the  present  8|>ot ;  and  among  the  Arabs  it  already  bore  the 
name  el-JIb.'  It  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
most  traTellcra  ;  until  in  the  last  century  the  attention  of  Po- 
cocke  was  again  directed  to  it 

We  left  el-Jlb  at  2.25,  descending  on  the  southern  quarter 
through  orchards  of  pears,  apjiles,  figs,  and  oliyes,  and  also  yinc- 
yards,  into  the  narrow  strip  of  plain  which  skirts  the  hill  upon 
this  side.  We  now  had  before  us  the  cleyaied  ridge  of  Neby  8am« 
wll ;  which,  beginning  at  no  great  distance  on  the  left,  rises  ra- 
pidl?  towards  the  southwest  into  the  highest  point  of  land  in  tiio 
whole  region  ;  and  then  sinks  off  gradually  in  the  some  direction 
into  lower  and  less  marked  hills  and  ridges.  Its  general  course 
18  thus  from  northeast  to  southwest.  The  elevation  cannot  bo 
less  than  some  500  feet  abore  tlie  plain ;  and  is  apparently 
greater  than  that  of  the  mount  of  Olives.  The  waters  of  the  plain 
are  drained  off  eastward  by  a  valley  around  its  northern  end  ;  and 
here  passes  also  a  road  to  Jerusalem  which  we  took  at  a  later 
period.*  Our  way  now  led  us  directly  to  the  summit,  up  tho 
steep  but  not  difficult  ascent  of  the  northwestern  side.  The  top 
is  crowned  by  a  small  miserable  village  and  a  neglected  mosk. 
This  point  we  reached  at  2.55,  in  half  an  hour  from  el-Jib ;  and 
fimnd  ourselves  upon  the  most  sightly  spot  in  all  the  country. 

The  mosk  is  hero  the  principal  object ;  and  is  regarded  by 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Muhammedans,  as  covering  the  tomb  of  tho 
prophet  Samuel.  It  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  We  wero 
admitted  without  ceremony  to  every  part  of  it ;  ascended  to  its 
flat  roof  and  minaret ;  and  examined,  so  far  as  we  chose,  the  pre- 
tended tomb  in  a  more  private  apartment.  This  is  only  a  box 
of  boanls.  The  building  was  evidently  once  a  Latin  church, 
built  up  on  older  foundations  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  ;  and 
probably  dates  fn>m  the  time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  few 
nooses  now  inhabited  ;  but  many  traces  of  former  dwellings.  In 
some  parts,  the  rock,  which  is  soft,  has  been  hewn  away  for  several 
feet  in  height,  so  as  to  flirni  the  walls  of  houses  ;  in  one  place  it 
ii  thus  cut  down  appiirontly  for  the  foundation  of  a  large  build- 
ing. Two  or  three  reservdirs  arc  also  in  like  manner  hewn  in  the 
rock.  Those  cuttings  and  levellings  extend  over  a  considerablo 
space. 

of  Ahmtr,  mmr  well  U  tli#  w«tm  of  tb«  Sa     Brormrl  r.  9.  p.  1S4.  MftHn.  Swrat. 

faitaia  or  rfMrrroir  «i»i'rib<»d  is  Um  test ;  n,  S4S.     Rrvydrabarh   popiw   RmoaHaa 

'and  fbeiP  nT9   aIm  prolmblj    « the  i^rrftt  RohaMUio  mcnlioot  cl^ib ;  Viu  SaUdia. 

(or  manrt  wttera  is  OibeoD,*  •pokcQ  of  p.  S4.1. 
laJrr.  41.  12.  ■  8m  nte  Joi  9lk 

•  Win.  T/T.  S.  1.    IWi^  of  Tad.  L  fi 
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The  ykm  ftom  Hm  loof  of  die  mode  is  retj  ccmmmiriing  in 
eireij  difeetioiL  Belour  in  the  acmdiBMt  is  the  dem  Wady  Beit 
Hudnft  siietdiing  off  towsids  die  scmthwest ;  andnurUier  in  the 
hnner  directioii  aie  seen  Jerasslem,  the  mount  of  OliTes,  the 
Fmok  moontain^  and  a  km  portion  of  the  eastan  slope,  widi 
the  mountains  bejond  the  Joraan  and  D^  Intbenortkr 

west  the  fertile jpliSn  of  d-Jlb  lies  immediatdy  below ;  andfarthw 
on,  the  ejeembiaoea  a  large  extent  of  the  flmt  lower  plain  alon^ 
the  ooasi,  as  wen  as  of  the  Mediterranean  itself  In  a  clear  day 
Yife  may  be  distinetly  seen ;  a  dis^t  haae  now  intercepted  it  fiom 
ooTTiew.  A  large  number  of^iD^B^  were  visible  on  ereiynde.* 

The  tradition  tiiat  hers  is  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Siunnel, 
neoessaiily  includes  the  sirppontion  that  this  spot  is  the  Bamah 
or  Bamatiiaim-Zophim  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  birtiiplace, 
residence,  and  bunal-place  of  that  piafdiet.*  That  this  was  m 
diflEnent  dty  fixmi  the  Bamah  near  Gfteah  of  Saul  (now  er-Bim) 
on  the  east  of  the.Nftbulus  road,  is  obvious;  fi>r  the  latter  is 
onty  half  an  hour  from  Gibeah,  Saul's  residenoe;  and  its  situa- 
tion does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  circumstances  of  his  firrt  visit 
to  Samuel  when  in  search  of  his  fether's  asses,  nor  with  David's 
subsequmt  flight  to  Samuel  ferrefbge.*  But  the  same  difficulties 
lie  wiu  almost  equal  force  against  the  supposition,  that  the  pre- 
sent Neby  S«nwfl  can  be  the  Bamah  of  we  prophet  As  such, 
it  could  not  well  have  been  unknown  to  Saul ;  smce  as  being 
the  hi^^iest  point  in  the  country  and  hardly  an  hour  distant  from 
his  native  place,  with  no  intervening  hills,  it  must  have  been ' 
continually  in  fidl  view  before  his  eyes. 

But  there  are  still  greater  difficiUties.  It  is  usually  supposed, 
that  the  visit  of  Saul  to  Samuel,  above  aUuded  to,  took  place  in 
Bamah,  where  the  prophet  entertained  him  in  his  own  house.  At 
his  departure  in  order  to  return  to  Qibcah,  the  prophet  anoints 
him  as  king,  and  describes  his  way  home  as  leading  him  '^  by 
BachePs  sepulchre  in  the  border  of  Benjamin."  *  This  circum-r 
stance  is  decisive  against  the  identity  of  Neby  Samwil  with  such 
a  Bamah.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  site  of  Bachel's  tomb 
cannot  well  be  called  in  question  ;'  and  therefore  the  Bamah  of 

'  The  niott  imporUnt  bearings  which  the  convent  of  St.  John,  S.  20*  W.    Deir 

we  got  here,  wexe  the  followhig:  Mount  Yesin  S.  67'  W.     Beit  Dnkkah  N.   77* 

of  OUves  3.  40*  E.    Jenualem  S.  85*  £.  W.    Biddu  N.  48*  W.    Beit  Unia  N.  40 

Frank  moanUin  S.  10*  E.    el-KQstul  S.  W.    ItOm-AUah  N.  W  E.     Jedlreh  N. 

60*  W.     Soba  S.  64*  W.     Ramleh  N.  60*  87<>  E.     Kulundia  N.  44<'  E.     Bir  NehAla 

W.    el-Jib  N.  21*  E.    el-Bireh  N.  80*  E.  N.  6P  E.     Riimmon  N.  66°  E.    er-RAm 

Taiyibeh  N.  60*  E.— Other  bearings  of  N.  750  E. 

minor  places  were:   Beit  Hanlna  acrosi  *  1  Sam.  1,  1. 19.   2,  11.   8,  4.   19, 18. 

the  valley  below,  S.  72*  E.    Sha'fAt  S.  26,  1.     28,  8. 

(M)*  £.    LifU,  hi  the  gnat  valley,  S.  12*  '  1  Sam.  c.  9.     o.  19,  la 

K     MAr  EljrAs,  south  of  Jerusalem,  S.  7*  M  Sam.  10,  1.  2. 

£.    Bethlehem  S.  1*  E.    Beit  Iksa,  below  *  See  above,  pp.  218  sq.  264. 
us  on  the  hills,  S.  4*  W.    'Ain  KArim  with 
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the  prophet  must  have  been  so  Bittiatedy  that  a  person  going  from 
it  to  Gibeah  would  naturally^  or  at  least  without  difficulty,  pass 
near  to  the  present  sepulchre  northwest  of  Bethlehem.  But  from 
Neby  Samwil,  Gibeah  lies  about  E.  8.  E.  and  hardly  more  than 
one  hour  distant ;  while  the  tomb  of  Bachel  bears  directly  south 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  hours.  Hence,  every  step  taken 
from  Neby  Samwil  towards  the  sepulchre  of  Bachel,  only  carries 
a  person  away  from  Gibeah. — I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
speak  again  of  the  Bamah  of  the  prophet ;  my  sole  object  here 
has  been  to  show,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  present  Neby 
BamwiL 

The  true  site  of  tlie  Bamah  of  Samuel  seems  to  have  been 
early  forgotten ;  since  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it,  with 
stUl  less  probability,  in  the  plain  near  Diospolisor  Lvdda.^  Yet 
the  present  tradition  as  to  tne  prophet's  tomb  must  have  sprung 
up  not  long  after  their  day ;  for  apparently  Procopius  alludes  to 
this  spot,  when  ho  relates  that  Justinian  caused  a  well  and  a 
wall  to  be  constructed  for  the  (monastery  of)  St  Samuel  in  Pa- 
lestine.* At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  Adamnanus  des- 
cribes the  ffround  north  of  Jerusalem  as  rocl^  and  rough,  as  far 
as  to  the  city  of  Samuel  or  Bamah.'  The  crusaders  found  here 
the  name  of  St.  Samuel ;  and  with  little  regard  to  consistency,  held 
the  place  to  be  also  the  Bhiloh  of  Scripture ;  or  as  Brocardus 
expresses  it,  "  Mount  Shiloh,  which  is  now  called  St  Samuel.''* 
Here  stood  a  Latin  convent  of  the  order  of  Prsamonstrants ; 
which  was  plundered  by  the  troops  of  Saladin  as  he  was  preparing 
to  besiege  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  1187.'  To  the  same  period  proba- 
bly belongs  the  Latin  church  now  converted  into  a  mosk.  From 
that  time  onward  to  the  present  day,  the  natives  have  known  the 
place  only  as  Neby  Samwil ;  while  the  monks  and  travellers  have 
varied  in  describing  it  either  as  Shiloh  or  Bamah.  In  later  centu- 
ries the  name  of  Bamah  has  predominated.'    Most  travellers  have 

'  Oannait  art.  Armnlhn  Bopkim.  St  Sftimiel,  tJhn  ereoCing  Umt*  a  brxe 

*  Pmcop.  d*  ifCdific.  5.  9.  cbarch ;  B^ij.  of  Tod.  I.  p.  78.     Nothing 
■  D«  Ijoc  Sunct.  1.  21.  of  all  thU  b  fboad  in  mj  of  the  hlHoriuM 

*  **  Mont  Silo,  qui  none  mJ  St,  Samw4-  of  the  cnwdeis  who  woold  not  havv  heen 
fm  diritar;"  nrocftnlat  c.  9.  p.  1A4.  Will  Itkelj  to  orerlook  aoch  a  tmieactioQ; 
Tjr.  A.  1.— The  Cme  Shiloh  Uj  north  of  while  too,  m  we  have  wen,  the  preetnl 
Bethel  towards  Shechem  or  N\bului;Judg.  name  b  older  than  the  time  of  the  eni- 
SI,  19.  avdefL     RMitlee,  Jerome  relatoi^  that  tha 

*  Rad.  CoggMh.  Chron.  An^ican.  in  hooee  of  Samuel  were  removed  to  Thrw** 
ICarteoe  et  Ihirand  (*olL  ampL  Turn.  V.  p.  nnder  the  enperor  Arcadiufl;  Ilieroo.  adr. 
5Gr>.  Wilkfw  CH^erh.  drr  Kreiisx.  III.  (i.  ViciUnt.  p.  tAS.  Reland  PabMt  p.  965. 
pp.  29A,  291).— IWf^amio  of  Todela  al«o  *  That  we  ftnd  SkiUk  in  Marin.  Sanot 
baa  the  name  8i.  fitmmei  of  tUkUok  ;  and  n.  249.  Drejdanhach  In  Kei«h.  pp.  ISO, 
relatet  the  legend,  that  when  the  (Idoniif^e  IM.  Nan,  p  601.  Zaallnrt  naaee  it 
(Chri«tiaa«)  took  lUmleh  from  the  Uh-  hoth  Shiloh  and  Ramah,  Vlanio  p.  119. 
marlit^«,  thej  foand  then*  near  the  Jew«*  Qnaretmioa  ffi^ree  it  aa  /i^itiiuJb/ll.  p.  717; 
■rnaKogue  the  tomb  of  Kamoel,  from  which  and  en  Von  Troilo,  p.  990.  Pococka  IL 
thrj  tranafrfred  his  hodj  to  Iha  pfMWl  L  p.  4a     ElUolt,  Tmvela  II.  ^  419. 
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been  oonitated  to  adopt  tiie  mfcimation  of  ihflkiiK^^ 
aUlioag^  a  few  haye  TOQtiired  to  call  in  qneation  its  aocmacy.' 

As  however  Neby^  Samwll  is  one  of  tbe  moet  marlrad  pkicea 
in  tliie  yuamij  of  Jmnuakm,  and  was  nnqnestbnaUy  the  site  of 
an  ancient  town,  it  became  to  ns  a  matter  of  interest,  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  what  dtf  of  antiquity  had  occupied  tiiis  si^^tly 
qpot  Among  the  sdiptual  names,  afker  whiw  we  made  difi- 
«nt  search  in  this  r^gkm,  thouc^  wiihoat  soccess,  was  that  of 
MiqMh,  a  city  of  Bmjamin  renowned  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
where  flie  trilMS  often  assembled ;  where  Samuel  oflfered  sacrifice 
and  judged  the  people;  where  Saul  was  chosen  kfaig  by  lot ;  and 
where  under  the  Chaldeans,  Gtedaliah  the  govemor  resided  and 
was  assasrinated.*  Thepositionof  thiscitf  isnowlmedescnibed, 
neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  by  Josephus ;  and  we  only 
know  that  it  must  haTe  lain  near  Bamah  of  Beigamin ;  since 
king  Asa  fcrtified  it  widi  materials  brou^^t  from  the  latter 
piace.^  The  name,  too,  which  signifies  '^a  place  of  look  out, 
watch  tower,'' imjdks  that  it  was  situated  on  an  elevated  spot. 

On  these  grounds,  as  well  as  fifom  the  traces  of  an  ancient 
town  upon  it,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  Neby  Samwll  as  the  pro- 
bable nto  of  Ifimeh.  Further,  ttie  writer  of  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees  describes  Mispeh  as'situated  '^  oyeragainst  Jerusalem,'' 
implying  that  it  was  visible  fifom  that  city  ;*  a  descripticm  which 
is  true  of  Neby  SamwlL  Eusebius  also  and  Jerome  describe 
Mizpeh  as  lying  near  to  Kiijath-Jearim,  which  must  have  been 
on  tne  west  of  Qibeon,  probably  at  Euiyet  el-'Enab ;  and  this  too 
points  to  Neby  Samwil  rather  than  to  any  other  hill.' 

From  Neby  Samwll  we  bent  our  course  towards  Jerusalem. 
The  distance  is  reckoned  at  two  hours  ;  but  as  our  horses  were 
now  travelling  homewards,  we  accomplished  it  in  one  hour  and 
fifty  minutes.  Leaving  at  3|  o'clock  we  descended  along  smaller 
spurs  and  ridges  towards  the  great  valley  ;  the  declivity  on  this 
side  being  in  general  much  less  steep  than  the  ascent  from  el-Jib. 
We  had  here  on  the  left  Beit  Hanina  across  the  valley ;  and  on 
the  right  Beit  Iksa  on  the  hills ;  while  before  us  low  down  in 
the  Wady,  on  its  eastern  side,  was  seen  the  village  of  Lifta, 
where  many  mules  are  kept.  Here,  somewhere  towards  the 
right,  is  situated  apparently  the  fountain  of  St.  Samuel  men- 

*  CotOTicnt  appean  to  oonfonnd    this     1  Sam.  7,  5-16.     10, 17  sq.    2  K.  25,  22- 


fpot  with  Sdba;  his  doscription  of  S6ba 
applies  only  to  the  present  Neby  Samwil ; 


25.    Jer.  c.  40.  41. 

1  Kings  15,  22.     2  Ghr.  16,  a 


pp.  816,  817.     Doabdan,  following  the  au-  *  Kariifaim  'UpouaoKifi,  1  Mac.  8,  46. 

thority  of  Jerome,  transfers  the  tomb  to  *  Onomasticon,  art  Menrtni^  Mauefcu 

Ramleh;    pp.  48S,   489;   corop.  p.   114.  Both  vrriters  confound  hore  the  Mizpeh  of 

Sandys  alto  questions  the  report  of  his  Gilead,  where  Jephthah  dwelt  (Judg.   11, 

monkish  guides,  p.  185.  Lond.  1658.  84),  with  the  Mizpeh  of  the  text     Comp. 

*  Joih.  18,  26.    Judg.  20,  1.    21,  1.  also  Jcr.  41,  10.  12.  16. 
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tioncd  by  travellere,  in  a  sort  of  grotto.*  At  420  Beit  Hanlna 
boro  N.  45«  E.  and  Lifta  8.  l(y>  W. 

We  reached  the  bottom  at  4.40,  which  is  here  narrow  and 
very  Btony,  but  planted  with  fine  yineyardB  and  orchards  of  fig 
and  olive  trees.  This  yallcy  has  two  main  heads  ;  one  cominff 
from  the  plain  around  el-Jib,  down  which  passes  a  different  road 
to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  other  from  near  er-BAm.  They  unite 
just  below  Beit  Hanlna  which  stands  on  the  ridge  between,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  Wady  below,  as  it  passes  off*  towards  the 
southwest.*  We  crossed  the  bottom  very  obliquely,  having  over 
us  on  the  right  a  little  village  with  green  gardens  around  it ;  and 
began  immediately  to  ascend  by  a  small  branch  Wady  on  the 
opposite  side.  After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  we  left  its  bed^  and 
passed  up  the  very  rocky  slope  to  the  tombs  of  the  Judges  and 
bead  of  the  valley  of  Jchoshaphat  This  point  we  reached  at 
5.05  ;  and  came  in  another  half  hour  to  the  Damascus  gate. 
Hero  we  found  a  quarantine  guard  stationed,  to  watch  against 
the  entrance  of  persons  coming  from  Y^fi^  where  the  plague  was 
now  raging.  In  Jerusalem  itself  no  new  cases  had  occurred ; 
and  we  hoped  the  alarm  was  over.  ' 

One  of  the  two  Muk&riyeh  who  accompanied  us  on  this  ex- 
cursion, was  from  Kaldnieh,  a  village  overhanging  the  western 
side  of  the  great  valley  below  Lifta,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  direct  road  fi!om  Jerusalem  to  Ramleh.*  As  we 
came  from  Neby  Samwil,  he  gave  us  the  following  account  The 
village  of  Enldnieh  belongs  to  Omar  Effendi,*  to  whom  it  pays 
110  Mids  of  min  annudly.  The  tax  to  the  government  con- 
sists of  one  piastre  for  every  ewe  and  she  goat,  ten  piastres  for 
every  ass,  twenty  for  every  horse  and  mule,  tnirty  for  every  camel, 
and  seventy-five  on  every  ox ;  one  piastre  for  every  olive  tree, 
and  thirty-five  on  each  fedd&n  of  fig  trees  or  vineyards.  The 
Firdeh  or  capitation-tax  the  preceding  year  was  sixty-nine  pias- 
tres. As  fast  as  men  are  taken  away  for  soldiers,  or  die,  the 
Firdeh  is  divided  among  the  remainder ;  so  that  the  government 
takes  care  to  lose  nothing.  Our  attendant  had  been  taken  as  a 
soldier ;  but  proved  unfit  and  was  therefore  released.  Yet  he 
had  to  pay  thirty  dollars  to  procure  a  man  to  serve  in  his  place. 


*  Mo«t  dbtincUjr  bj  noabd«n«  pc  114.  a  dUferent  plaee;  IM  fbrtbtr  oi 
AUo    hj  (^ujuwmaitu,    11    p.   72a     Voa  Maj  ISth. 

TroiK  p.  r.n.     Pocoeke  II.  d.  48.  foL  «  Kaltekb  U  n  boor  Asd  a  balf  from 

*  For  the  lower  purl  of  this  rallejr,  tf  Jemsalem.  rrocn  tbe  ooovent  of  Si.  John 
voder  Maj  17th.  >>x;lo«iueSoal  Cnvlitkm  (*Am  KArin),  it  bMn  N.  10*  E.  The  part 
regmnl)!  it  ai  thr  vallrjr  of  FJ«h  (Terebluth),  of  the  great  Tallej  betwean,  it  broad  asd 
in  which  Marid  tlrw  Goliah,  1  Sam.  17,  plantMl  with  tr«at.  Prokf<aoh  RaiM,  p.  ISO. 
^  eq.  H^nre  travrller*  uiiQallj  gire  it  the  — See  motv  in  Vol  111.  Saet  III,  paoalt 
)iamo  of  \hr>  Trrpbirith  Tallej.  Bat  tlio  *  ApparentJj  the  moM  paraooaca  who 
■cene  of  thiii  bnttle  was  uoqttrstionahlj  ia  fig«-at  In  Bkihardann,  Vol  IL  pw  ttS  t^ 

Vol.  I.-r/j*  ii.  145, 146 
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To  niiie  ibis  sum  be  sold  an  ox  and  several  sheep ;  and  after 
they  were  sold,  had  to  pay  taxes  upon  the  proceeds. 

The  price  of  our  hones  and  moles  on  this  and  other  excnr- 
sions  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  pastres  a  day  for  each  animal ;.  or  if 
at  any  time  we  chose  to  lie  ny^  the  half  of  this  price  only  was  to 
he  ptud  for  eveiy  soch  day  of  rest.  With  the  keeinng  of  the 
animals  or  attendants^  we  had  no  ooncem ;  nor  was  any  thing 
extm  naid  for  the  men.  The  horses  we  had  now  and  afterwards, 
were  slender  and  aetiTey  and  also  exceedingly  hardy.  They  were 
fed  Qsoally  anty  at  nij^t ;  commonly  on  barley  or  other  grain, 
with  straw ;  and  occasionally  whep  there  was  a  scanty  herbage 
aronnd  the  tent,  they  were  suffered  to  crop  it  Their  gait  is  a 
ftstwalk;  never  a  trot;  for  upon  the  mountains  the  state  of  the 
roads  renders  this  for  the  most  part  impossible.  They  aie  sure- 
footed, and  exceedinj^ysagadous  in  picking  tbeir  way  among  the 
rocks;  and  we  found  litUe  difference  in  this  rejBpect  between 
horses  and  mules.  These  remarks  apply  of  course  only  to  horses 
for  hire ;  and  not  to  the  sleek  ana  well-fed  animals  (usually 
mares)  (^  the  Shdkhs  and  wealthy  individuals ;  which  with  equid 
"hardiness,  exhibit  a  wonderfnl  decree  of  activity  and  fleetness. 

TUb  caparison  of  the  animals  mr  hire  is  also  not  very  splendid. 
Arab  riding  saddles  with  stirrups  are  sometimes  given;  but  they 
are  usually  narrow  and  hard ;  so  Hiat  we  at  last  came  to  prefer 
the  common  huge  pack-saddles.  These  are  very  long  and  broad, 
stuffed  with  a  l^ge  mass  of  straw ;  and  cover  almost  the  whole 
of  the  poor  animal,  from  whose  back  they  are  seldom  removed. 
We  had  our  own  Btimips ;  and  usually  were  able  (though  not 
always)  to  muster  a  bridle  for  each  of  ourselves  ;  while  our  ser- 
vants were  quite  contented,  if  they  made  out  to  obtain  a  halter. 

Our  rate  of  travel  with  horses  and  mules  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  average  very  nearly  three  Roman  miles  the  hour ; 
which  is  equivalent  to  2.  4  geographical  miles  of  60  to  the  degree, 
or  2.  78  (nearest  2|)  English  miles.  ^  This  would  apply,  I  think, 
very  accurately,  during  our  present  excursion,  to  the  distance 
passed  over  between  Beitin  and  el-Jib.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
between  'Anfita  and  Taiyibeh,  where  we  had  to  cross  several  very 
deep  and  rugged  valleys,  and  found  the  whole  road  rough,  a  con- 
siderable allowance  must  be  made  from  this  average.  On  tho 
plains  again,  where  the  roads  were  level  and  smooth,  the  rate  of 
travel  naturally  rose  somewhat  above  the  average. 


This  excursion  was  to  us  deeply  interesting,  and  we  returned 

*  The  Roman  mile  ii  usiiallj  reckoned  at  75  to  the  degree.     See  more  in  Note 
VII,  end  of  the  volume, 
ii.  14<y-148 
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from  it  highly  grftiified.  It  had  led  us  through  scenes  associated 
with  the  names  and  historic  incidents  and  deeds  of  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  of  Jonathan  and  David  and  Solo- 
mon ;  and  wo  had  been  able  to  trace  out  the  places  where  thej 
had  lived  and  acted,  and  to  tread  almost  in  their  very  footsteps. 
True,  in  JeruMdem  itself  the  associations  of  this  kind  are  still 
more  numerous  and  sacred  ;  but  there  they  are  so  blended  toge- 
ther, as  to  become  in  a  measure  indistinct  and  less  impressive  ; 
while  here  in  the  country,  they  stand  forth  before  the  soul  in  all 
their  original  freshness  and  individuality.  It  was  like  commun- 
ing with  these  holy  men  themselves,  to  visit  the  places  where  their 
foet  had  trod,  and  where  many  of  them  had  hekl  converse  with 
the  Most  High.  I  hope  that  in  this  respect  the  visit  was  not 
without  its  proper  influence  upon  our  own  minds  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  served  to  give  us  a  deeper  impression  of  the  reality  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  Bible  history,  and  to  confirm  our  confidence  in  the 
truth  and  power  of  the  sacred  volume. 

The  region  through  which  we  passed  on  the  first  day,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  was  that  described  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
as  the  scene  of  Sennecharib's  approach  to  Jerusalem.*  This 
approach  is  portrayed  in  the  most  vivid  colours ;  indeed,  the 
wholS  description  is  the  highly  wrought  poetic  expression  of  a 
prophetic  vision.  Every  thing  lives  ana  moves ;  the  various 
towns  upon  the  conqueror's  route,  tremble  and  cry  aloud  and  flee 
away  in  terror.  All  this  is  probably  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
n  divine  threat  or  prophetic  warning  ;  for  although  Sennecharib 
at  a  later  period  actually  invaded  Judea,  yet  he  himself  did  not 
come  against  Jerusalem ;  but  sent  Babshakeh  thither  from  La- 
chish  with  an  army.*  The  route  too  which  the  prophet  describes, 
can  never  have  been  a  common  way  of  approach  to  Jerusalem. 
It  presupposes,  that  the  monarch  and  his  army,  instead  of  keep- 
ing along  the  groat  feasible  northern  road  to  the  city,  turned  off* 
at  or  near  Bethel  towards  Ai,  situated  doubtless  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  Deir  Duwftn ;  from  which  point  to  Jerusalem  by 
Hichmash  and  Anathoth,  they  would  have  to  cross  not  less  than 
three  very  deep  and  difficult  vallejrs. 

However  tliis  may  be,  the  route  itself  is  very  distinctly  traced, 
and  we  were  able  in  a  great  measure  to  follow  it  out  Of  the 
probable  site  of  Ai,  I  have  already  spoken ;  we  ourselves  visited 
Michmash,  Gcba,  Ramah,  and  Anatnoth ;  and  Gibeah  of  Saul 
was  almost  ever  in  sight.  Of  the  other  places  mentioned,  no 
further  trace  remains.  Migron  must  have  been  situated  some- 
where l)etwcen  Deir  DuwlTn  and  Michmash  ;  and  Gallim  and 
Laish,  Madmenah  and  Gebim,  were  probably  further  south  and 

*  Im,  10,  2»-32.  *  U  e.  SC  S7.    S  K.  e.  la  IS. 
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BMver  to  AnaHiofli.^  Anived  at  Hobi  the  Aflm&a  makei  • 
halt:  aiid^diakasliia hand aflirfiiit the  numnt  of  the  daai^ter 

fpoim  Nob ;  whkh  tustmm  miiat  have  been  iitiiated  mmewhm 
imMA  the  lidge  ef  the  mount  of  (Mfm,  northeeat  of  ^  citorA 
We  Kme^t  now  and  aftemaida  all  akog  this  ridge,  fiom  Ae 
Damaaom  load  to  the  somniit  opposite  ^  dty,  &r  aome  tiaoei 
of  an  aneient  dte  whibh  miglit  M  lenided  aa  the  plaoe  of  Hob ; 
bat  iiilhoat  the  iHii^hleet  snooeM.  Thu  was  i^babfy  the  city 
of  the  prieete  deetoOTed  bj  Baal ;  for  althongh  then  amiean.  to 
haft  boBn  another  llob  near  the  plam  towaide  Ljddai  fet  the 
aik  of  God  after  Hi  letam  flom  the  Philietines  in  the  days  of 
Bamoflli  seems  nefsr  agahi  to  hate  departed  fkom  the  moan^ 
taina.^ 

As  one  lesoU  of  tUs  enarskm,  as  wdl  as  of  oar  sabseqoent 
leieagohes,  the  lemaik  piesents  itael^  that  while  rerr  many  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  names  liave  in  this  WW  peridied.  tiieie  exi^ 
at  the  piesent  day  a  class  of  names,  whichy  althoog^  not  oocoiu 
ring  in  the  Boriptorss,  are  neverttidesi  jpiobaUy  of  Hebraw 
,  and  haft  come  down  ftom  the  eaiuest  times.    Thus,  I 

, I  that  all  (or  nearly  all)  Aose  appellations  in  which 

I  Arabic  word  JM(  aimeaia  aa  a  component  part,  are  only  the 
( of  anoimt  Hebrew  names  with  Bdk  (house),  whether 
imnd  in  the  Boriptores  or  not  Many  of  these  indeed  do  thna 
occur,  as  BethMiiNn,  Bethel,  Beth-horcm,  and  the  like ;  but  a 
still  larger  number  exist  at  the  present  day,  of  which  the  Bible 
makes  no  mention.  Such  are  Beit  Hantna,  Beit  Iksa,  Beit 
'O'nia,*  Beit  J&la,  which  have  been  already  noticed,  and  very 
many  others.  The  same  is  true  of  names  like  ol-Hismeh,  Tell 
'Astir,  'At&m,  and  others  similar ;  which  although  apparently  of 
Hebrew  origin,  are  not  distinctly  found  in  connection  with  the 
district  in  which  they  now  exist.* 

*  All  iheie  pUoM  obvioiuly  lay  within  der  June  9th.  Hieron.  Ep.  86,  ad  Ea- 
thit  tract,  and  almott  within  ^ht  of  each    ttooh.  Epitoph.  Paul«,  p.  678. 

other.  It  ii  oontraiy  to  all  the  cireum-  *  This  name  might  he  fnppoied  to  oor- 
•tanoei  of  the  case,  to  connect  this  Laiah  leipond  to  the  Hebrew  BethoUa;  but  the 
with  that  on  the  northern  border  of  Pales-  Bible  mentions  no  such  plaoe  in  this  re- 
tine;  Jndges  18,  7.  89.  It  more  proba-  gion.  See  Keknd  Pal  pp.  658,  639. 
Ujhad  some  lelatioo  to  the  person  of  that  *  Does  Tell  'AmUt  perhaps  correspond  to 
name,  a  native  of  Gallim ;  1  Sam.  25,  44.  the  Ator  of  Benjamin,  which  is  mentioned 

*  So  Jerome  profossedlr  from  Hebrew  with  Ilamah  and  Anathoth  ?  Neh.  11,8a 
tradition :  "  Stans  in  oppidnlo  Nob  et  pro-  If  so  the  Hebrew  n  has  passed  over  into 
onl  nibem  oonqtlciens  tJemsalem ; "  Comm.  the  Arabic  'Ain^  as  in  Beit  'Ur  for  Beth- 
in  Esa.  x.  82.  Nob  is  also  mentioned  as  boron.  We  saw  Tell  'AsOr  from  el-'Alya, 
one  of  the  cities  of  Beijamin  near  to  Ana-  el-Bireh,  and  Jifna^-'At&ra  is  the  Heb. 
thoth,  Neh.  11,  82.  Atarotk^  but  seems  hardly  to  correspond 

*  1  Sam.  c  6,  0.21,  1-9.  22,  ^19.  to  the  phMie  so  called  on  the  border  of  £|Uir»- 
Jerome  mentions  a  Nobe  not  far  from  im.  Josh.  16,  5.  7.  See  more  under  Mar 
Lydda;  probablj  the  Beit  Naba  of  the  15,  and  June  IS, 

crusaders  and  or  the  present  day ;  see  un- 

ii.  150, 151 
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That  such  should  be  tho  general  fact,  is  not  surpriaing ;  al- 
.  though  so  fSu'  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  distinctly  brought 
into  notice.  The  Bible  docs  not  claim  to  be  a  ffec^raphical  work, 
nor  to  enumerate  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Promised  Land. 
Indeed,  in  most  of  the  recorded  lists  of  Hebrew  cities,  we  find 
the  express  addition  of  ''  their  villages,''  and  sometimes  of  **  their 
towns  and  viUages,"  of  which  no  names  are  riven.  ■  Among  these 
unknown  names,  were  doubtless  many  of  those  which  have  sur- 
vived to  our  time. 

Another  trait  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  topography  is  the  repeated 
occurrence  of  the  same  name.  Thus  there  were  several  Bamahs 
and  Oibeahs,  two  Carmels,  two  Mizpehs,  two  Aroers,  two  Booohs, 
and  many  similar  instances.  The  same  trait  appears  also  in  res- 
pect to  the  Arabic  names  of  the  present  dav.  We  found  not 
lees  than  three  Jeba's,  three  or  four  Taiyibehs,  two  el-Birehs, 
two  'At&ras,  two  Bhuweikehs  (Bocoh),  two  B&f&tSy  and  many 
other  like  examples. 

*  So  Joih.  16,  S3,  as.  41. 47.  tte.    18^  Sl  ta    19,  7.  a  IS.  ta  tie.    1  Chr.  S^ 
IS.  Ndu  11,36^1. 
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XXOUBffiOH  TO  'Ua  ITDY,  TBM  DIAB  SBA^  JOBDAV^  KM. 

.  Ws  lemained  in  Jeroialeiii  after  our  retmn,  only  so  long  ai 
was  neoessaiy  to  make  preparations  for  another  jonmey.  Our 
llniner  excursion  had  Iwnsalcmg  the  eastern  skpe  of  the  moon*-, 
tains  on  the  north  of  the  Bolj  Oitf ;  and  we  now  proposed  to' 
ei^^ore  Ae  continnation  of  the  same  tnust  on  the  south,  oomr* 
pnging  the  district  lying  between  the  Hebron  road  and  the  Dead 
Sea^  as  fiur  south  at  least  as  to  the  place  called  'Ain  Jidy ;  and 
then  alcmg  Uie  western  shore  of  that  sea  to  the  Jordan.  A  pro- 
minent object  in  my  own  mind,  was  to  find  (if  possible^  s(»ne- 
where  upon  or  near  the  coast  two  high  points,  fiom  which  we 
might  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
m^e  observations  in  order  to  detennine  its  length  and  breadth. 
In  this,  however,  we  were  only  partially  successful ;  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  basin  of  the  sea  turning  out  to  be  very 
different  from  what  I  expected. 

The  districts  we  were  now  about  to  visit,  are  usually  regarded 
as  among  the  most  insecure  in  Palestine.  The  desert  along  the 
sea  is  iimabited,  if  at  all,  only  by  a  few  Bedawin,  of  whom  we 
heard  the  worst  reports  as  thieves  and  robbers.  The  tract  was 
said  now  also  to  be  full  of  deserters  and  outlaws,  who  lay  here 
concealed,  and  subsisted  by  thieving  and  robbery  ;  as  was  like- 
wise the  case  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem.^  Whether  this  repu- 
tation of  the  country  was  well  founded  or  not,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  decide  ;  but  certainly  the  district  had  a  right  to  it  by 
ancient  prescription  ;  for  it  is  the  very  same  region  into  which 
David  with  his  band  of  six  hundred  adventurers  withdrew  from 
the  pursuit  of  Saul,  and  dwelt  long  in  the  caves  and  lurking- 
places.*    The  plain  of  the  Jordan  too,  around  Jericho,  was  con- 

*  See  under  Jeba'  and  ToiTibeh,  pp.  440,        *  1  Sam.  28,  13-26.  o.  24. 
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ttdered  as  rerj  lUMafe ;  parU j  because  (^  the  thieTiah  character 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  parti j  as  being  exposed  to  excnreions  from 
the  lawless  Arabs  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Three  weeks  before 
this  time,  some  of  our  friends  had  accompanied  the  annual  cara- 
van of  pilgrims  to  the  Jordan ;  and  had  there  spoken  with  sereral 
merchants  from  Damascus,  who  were  going  toes-Salt  and  Kerak. 
The  Terj  next  daj,  these  merchants  were  shot  dead  and  their 
goods  plundered. 

As  our  intended  journey  became  known,  our  ears  were  filled 
with  stories  of  this  kind ;  and  we  were  urged  to  take  with  us  a 
ffuard  of  soldiers  from  the  governor  of  Jerusalem.  For  this  wo 
had  no  sort  of  inclination ;  partlj  because  we  must  then  have 
been  in  a  measure  under  their  control,  and  not  they  under  ours  ; 
and  partly  because,  with  such  a  guard,  we  could  only  expect  to 
excite  the  ill  will  and  perhaps  the  nostility  of  the  Arabs  we  might 
fidl  in  with  ;  and  thus  frustrate  in  a  degree  the  very  object  of 
our  journey.  Still,  as  it  was  not  prudent  to  travel  without  some 
escort,  we  thought  it  more  advisable  to  obtain  the  services  of  the 
supposed  robbers  themselves,  or  of  persons  on  good  terms  with 
them,  who  might  at  the  same  time  act  both  as  guards  and  guides. 
Sheikh  Mustaim,  the  head  of  a  wandering  tribe  of  half  Derwishes 
who  frequent  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  was  spoken  of;  but  was 
not  then  to  be  found  at  Jerusalem.  Another  person  was  then . 
recommended,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  rebellion  of  1834  ;  a 
price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  ho  had  been  ever  since  an  out- 
law, but  had  never  been  taken.  He  was  known  to  be  often  in 
Jerusalem,  and  was  on  good  terms  with  the  convent  in  Bethle- 
hem. Indeed,  a  few  days  before,  he  had  been  guide  and  escort  to 
a  party  of  our  friends,  including  several  ladies,  during  an  excur- 
sion from  that  convent  to  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethle- 
hem. As  he  was  of  course  on  good  terms  with  all  the  other  out- 
laws and  Arabs,  and  could  thus  protect  us  from  anv  attack,  we 
commissioned  our  Arab-Greek  friend  and  agent  Abu  Selftmeh, 
to  find  him  out  and  engage  him.  The  latter  applied  to  the  Oreek 
convent  at  Bethlehem,  which  readily  undertook  the  matter  ;  but 
they  afterwards  sent  word,  that  as  the  country  was  now  very 
unsafe,  it  would  be  prudent  to  take  a  larger  escort,  and  not  trust 
ourselves  to  the  care  of  a  single  person.  They  accordingly  sent 
to  us  the  Sheikh  of  the  Ta'&mirati,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  living  south- 
east of  Bethlehem  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  noted  as  being 
among  the  foremost  on  occasions  of  rebellion  and  robberjr.  He 
was  a  noble-looking  man,  and  we  at  once  made  a  bargain  with 
him,  that  he  should  accompany  us  with  three  of  his  men.  We 
were  to  pay  him  ten  piastres  a  day  for  himself,  and  five  or  six 
piastres  for  each  of  his  attendants.  He  fulfilled  his  contract 
honourably  ;  and  we  hod  no  reason  to  repent  of  our  choice. 
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The  OKristiaii  Sabbaih  ftmcA  away  in  quiet  anjoyniieiit ;  and 
Monday  was  oooapoi  m  writing  out  our  joamaLi  and  Yariooa 
oilier  prepamtiona.  We  hoped  for  a  time  tiiat  Mr  Whiting  wonld 
haTe  aooompanied  us ;  bat  it  was  not  convenient  for  hnn ;  so 
that  the  party  was  limited  to  onrsehreSy  with  onr  two  senrantsi 
We  eiuB;aged  nx  horses,  including  one  for  the  tent  and  loggage ; 
with  hSb  condition  that  they  sbmld  be  aooompanied  ^  three 
men,  in  order  to  fender  oar  party  as  large  as  possible.  At  eren-: 
ing  oar  Bheikh  came  and  slept  in  the  house;  having  appcnnted 
his  men  to  join  us  at  Bethlehem. 

TitesdaUf  May  8til.  The  horses  were  brought  between  6  and 
7  o'clock;  but  widi  only  two  men  and  without  bridles.  We  de- 
murred to  this  state  of  tilings ;  and  a  difficulty  arising,  they  went 
off  again,  leaving  their  eamest-monef  in  our  hands.  While  we 
were  endMvouring  to  procure  other  horses,  Abu  BeUmeh  came 
in,  and  immediaterf  set  off  after  the  men  to  bring  them  back ; 
as  the  owner  of  the  hones  seemed  to  be  his  paracular  fiiend. 
In  this  he  succeeded,  as  he  said  ;  the  men  and  the  horsea  came 
back  and  a  brother  of  the  ownerwith  them.  But  we  found  that 
our  Arab  fiiend  had  gone  a  little  beyond  hia  inatructiona  in  the 
tmna  of  conciliation ;  we  were  indeed  to  have  the  bridlea,  but  the 
owner  waa  to  aend  only  the  two  men ;  the  third  waa  to  be  fbiw 
nidied  by  our  Sheikh  from  hia  tribe,  and  we  were  to  pay  for  him. 
We  thought  it  beat  on  the  whole  to  sabmit  to  tiiis  impositi<ni, 
rather  than  to  lose  more  time  ;  and  accordingly  got  all  things  in 
readiness  to  mount.  We  took  our  tent  as  before  ;  but  carried 
all  our  bedding  and  blankets  upon  our  own  saddlea  Our  pro- 
visions and  utensils  were  dbtributed  in  small  sacks  ;  which  were 
then  deposited  in  capacious  saddle-bags,  slung  across  the  horses 
of  our  servants. 

But  another  delay  now  arose  ;  the  brother  of  the  owner  and 
the  muleteers  all  affirming,  that  in  order  to  visit  Jericho,  where 
there  is  a  small  garrison,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  Tezkirah 
from  the  governor.  We  doubted  the  fact,  and  afterwards  found 
that  we  were  right ;  yet  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  sent 
Komeh  with  our  Firmdn  to  the  governor,  accompanied  by  the 
owner's  brother,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  paper.  This  lat- 
ter was  a  man  of  enterprise  and  daring  ;  some  ten  years  before, 
he  had  combined  with  a  few  others  and  suddenly  got  possession 
of  the  citadel,  turning  out  the  garrison  and  afterwards  closing 
the  gates  of  the  city  for  a  time  against  the  Turkish  government. 
As  our  messenger  he  was  now  courteously  received  by  the  gover- 
nor ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  Aga  in  command  at  Jericho 
was  present.  The  governor  immediately  gave  him  verbal  orders 
to  receive  us  at  Jericho,  and  attend  to  all  our  wants ;  and  also 
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to  send  with  iis  an  escort  of  floldiers  to  the  Jordan.    This  latter 
kindness  we  afterwards  took  care  to  aroid 

All  these  matters  being  at  length  arranged,  we  left  the  Y&&- 
gate  at  ten  minntes  before  10  oV^lock,  on  our  way  to  Bethlehem, 
across  the  yallej  of  Hinnom  and  along  the  plain  of  Bephaim,  hj 
the  same  ronio  bj  which  we  had  first  approached  Jemsalem.* 
At  10  o'clock  we  were  opposite  to  Wadj  el- Word,  leading  out 
between  hiffh  hiUs  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  plain.  It 
here  runs  W.  by  8.  and  is  joined  further  down  by  the  Wady 
Ahmed.  In  this  yalley,  in  sight  of  our  road,  lies  the  Tillage  o£ 
Beit  BoAfa  ;  and  further  off  in  the  same  direction,  esh-BherfdlBit,: 
on  the  southern  hill.  Both  of  these  now  bore  west.  On  the 
northern  hill,  oTcragainst  the  latter  place,  we  could  see  the  Til* 
lage  el-M&lihah,  bearing  N.  TO''  W.  Further  down  the  Talley, 
out  of  sight,  lies  'Ain  Y&lo,*  a  fountain,  from  which  water  is  of- 
ten brought  to  Jerusalem.  At  10.45  Sher&flit  bore  N.  80^  W. 
and  M&lihah  N.  55^  W."  When  we  reached  the  gate  leading 
to  the  Greek  convent  M&r  Elyfts,  ten  minutes  later,  these  Til- 
lages were  already  shut  out  from  Tiew  by  intervening  hiUs. 

We  had  lingered  on  the  way,  so  that  we  were  now  as  long  in 
passing  over  this  interval  to  the  convent  with  horses,  as  we  for- 
meriy  had  been  with  camels.  It  is  usually  reckoned  one  hour. 
The  convent  lies  in  the  fields  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  on 
the  verge  of  the  ridge,  having  a  wide  prospect  across  the  aeep 
Tallevs  on  the  south.* 

From  this  point  two  paths  lead  to  Qethlehem ;  one  direct, 
descending  and  crossing  the  deep  valley  on  the  south ;  the  other 
passing  more  to  the  riffht  around  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  so 
by  Rachel's  tomb.  We  took  the  latter,  now  as  before ;  and  at 
11.10  M&r  Ely^  behind  us  bore  N.  44''  E.  and  Beit  J&la  8. 60<^ 
W. — At  11.20  there  was  a  little  ruin  on  tl^  right,  called  el- 
Khamts.*  We  came  to  Rachel's  tomb  in  five  minutes  more, 
which  lias  already  been  described.*  The  Muslims  keep  the  tomb 
in  order  ;  and  those  of  Bethlehem  wore  formerly  accustomed  to 
bury  around  it.  The  whole  tract  before  us  was  full  of  olive 
groves,  especially  in  Wady  Ahmed  and  on  the  slopes  of  Beit  JAla, 
and  also  in  the  valleys  on.  the  east  of  the  low  swell  or  water-died ; 
while  towards  Bethlehem  were  likewise  many  orchards  of  fig 
trees. 

>  Sec  shore,  p.  319.  Ingt  t  Jenmlem  N.  S5*  E.    Ntbj  SmdwA 

*S6€p.S2(t.  K<yrthMftadollMirr<ioiiUlfit  N.^W.     BetUeb«ni  S.    15*  W.     CoturtBl 

fai  Wadr  elWml,  m«  Vol  HI  Str.  VL  of  B«th)eh«D  8.  10*  W.     B«U  SAhOr  S. 

'  *  Prnkearh  mummI  rnmi  Belt  SuOfa  to  SO*  R  Knwk  OMNUitaiii  a  16*  R. 

MAUhMh  in  hmif  mn  boor ;  Md  thence  to  *  See  mon  in  Vol.  III.  Sea  VI. 

thoTillAKeoTSt  J<>hn(*AiiilUnni>iothrt>«  *  See   sbovv,   &   Sia— Frooi   lUclMrt 

qiiarten  of  an  hoar.     lUbe,  pp.  US,  119.  lovb  BethlehMB  bean  a  5*  E.  dlitMrt  SS 

«  From  the  w«n  at  tho  jpoe  leadiag  to  aintoe ;  umI  MiMAU  &  SS*  W.  « 

the  oonveot*  w  took  the  bkmia^  bMi«>  AamM  SO  mlaslM 
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*:  Paad^  on  towitrdfl'  Beihldieiii,  we  met  a  mole  laden  widi 
water,  nud  to  be  from  Bethlehem  for  the  Aimenian  convent  ia 
Jenualem,.  Wetooktiueat^^asaoon&mationof theexoel- 
leBoeof  thewaterlongedforbTDavid;^  bntwewereafierwaidB 
aUe  to  And  no  well  in  Bethlehem,  and  eepeoially  none  ^*lj  the 

Bte,'*  ezorat  one  emnected  with  the  aqnednot  on  tiie  aomth. 
lat  towhioh  the  monbi  give  the  name  of  the  'Well  of  David,' 
i0*a1xmt  half  or  three  qnarten  of  a  mile  N.  hj  XL  of  Bethlehem, 
bejond  the  deep  valley  which  the  village  ovenooka ;  it  ia  merely 
a  deep  and  wide  oiatem  or  cavern  now  diy,  with  three  or  fimr 
nanow  openinga  ont  in  the  rock.* 

At  ILSff  we  came  npon  the  aqneduct  fkom  Bokmon'a  poola; 
which  having  wound  fiur  to  the  eaat  aronnd  the  ridge  on  whkh 
Bethlehem  imd  tibe  convent  atand,  cnrvea  heva  again  to  the  weal^ 
in  order  to  preatove  ita  level  It  had  lately  be^  repaired,  and 
the  water  waa  now  flowing  in  it  at  thia  point  Oroaaiiig  the  low 
waterndied,  we  now  aacended  grodnaUy  towaida  BetUehcm  aioond 
the.  broad  head  of  a  valley  nmning  northeaat  to  join  that  nnder 
M&r  ElyAa.  The  town  Itea  on  the  E.  and  N.  E.  akpe  of  a  Ixmg 
xidge;  another  deqpvaUqr,WadyTa'&miiah,  being  on  the  aoQu 
aide,  whidi  paaaea  down  luxrth  of  the  Frank  mountain  towarda 
the  Dead  Sea.  receiving  the  vallef  nnder  M&r  Elvfta  not  fiur  be- 
low.* Towarda  the  weat  the  lull  ia  higher  than  tibe  village,  and 
then  ainka  down  veiy  nadually  towaroa  Wady  Ahmed. 

We  reached  Bethlehem  at  ten  minutes  before  noon,  in  just 
two  hours  from  Jerusalem.  As  we  entered  the  gate^  we  were 
met  by  a  procession  or  party  of  armed  Bedawln  on  horseback, 
passing  tmrough  the  town  apparently  towards  Jerusalem.  Some 
had  fi^rmSy  and  the  rest  swords  and  long  spears.  They  seemed 
much  disposed  to  be  on  good  terms  ¥rith  us ;  saluted  us  courte- 
ously ;  and  some  of  them  in  passing  reached  us  their  right  hand. 
We  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  all  this  ;  and  our  Sheikh  waa 
too  much  of  a  diplomatist  to  inform  us  at  the  time ;  but  we  af- 
terwards found  that  they  belonged  to  a  larger  party  of  the  Tiy&- 
hah  and  JehMin,  who  were  on  their  way  to  cross  the  Jordan,  on 
a  marauding  expedition  against  their  enemies,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  She^  Sa'id  governor  of  Qaza.  The  result  we  learned 
at  a  later  period  from  the  Jeh&lin.^ 

We  proceeded  directly  through  the  town,  and  stopped  for 
fifteen  minutes  on  the  level  part  of  the  ridge  between  it  and  the 
convent.  The  latter  is  some  thirty  or  forty  rods  distant  from  the  vil- 
lage towards  the  east,  and  overlooks  the  deep  valley  on  the  north. 

>  2  Sun.  28,  15-17.    1  Chr.  11,  17-19.  apeaks  of  it  ezpresdj  as  a  eitiema;  a  a 

*  Qnarasmiiis  11.  p.  614.    Maundrell,  p.  184. 

Apr.  1.  Turoei^t  Tour  in  the  Levant,  H.  p.  'See  more  under  May  lltb. 

270.    Monro  I.  pp.  251,  252.~.Brocardu8  «  See  under  May  26th. 
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It  is  occupied  bv  the  Greeks,  LatinB,  and  Arnletuana  ;  and  enclotes 
the  church  built  by  Helena  over  the  aUedged  cave  of  the  Nati- 
vity. The  monks  had  now  shut  themielyes  up  in  quarantine  on 
account  of  the  plague ;  so  that  we  did  not  enter  the  convent 
We  were  expecting  at  the  time  to  virit  Bethlehem  again,  and 
examine  it  more  at  leisure ;  but  this  hope  was  afterwards  frus- 
trated ;  and  I  am  therefore  able  to  add  little  to  the  stock  of 
information  already  known.' 

No  one  has  ever  doubted,  I  believe,  that  the  present  Beit  Lahm, 
'House  of  Flesh,'  of  the  Arabs,  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Beth- 
lehem, 'House  of  Bread,'  of  the  Jews;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  proofs.*  Not  only  does  the 
name  coincide  ;  but  the  present  distance  of  two  hours  from  Je- 
rusalem corresponds  very  exactly  to  the  six  Roman  miles  of  an- 
tiquity. Tradition  moreover  has  never  lost  sight  of  Bethlehem ; 
and  in  almost  every  century  since  the  time  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  has  been  visited  and  mentioned  by  writers  and  travel- 
lers.' Helena  built  here  a  church,  which  api)ears  to  have  been 
the  same  tliat  still  exists.*  Jerome  afterwards  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  convent,  which  early  sprung  up  around  it ;  and  the 
Roman  matron  Paula  came  and  erected  other  convents,  and  spent 
here  the  remainder  of  her  days.'  As  to  the  value  of  the  early 
tradition,  which  fixes  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour  in  a  cavern 
at  some  distance  from  the  village,  I  have  alreadv  expressed  a 
judgment/  Although  in  this  respect  I  felt  no  desue  to  visit  the 
spot ;  yet  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have  seen  it,  as  the  place 
where  Jerome  lived  and  prepared  his  version  of  the  BiUe  and  so 
many  other  works.  His  celt  or  cave  is  still  professedly  shown.^ 
The  crusaders,  on  their  apprgach  to  Jerusalem,  first  took 
possession  of  Bethlehem^  at  the  entreaty  of  its  Christian  inhabi- 
tants. In  A.  D.  1110,  king  Baldwin  I  erected  it  into  an  epis- 
copal see,  a  dignity  it  had  never  before  enjoyed  ;  but  although 
this  was  confirmed  by  pope  Pascal  II,  and  the  title  long  retained 
in  the  Romish  church,  yet  the  actual  possession  of  the  see  appears 

'  From  this  pfHnC,  between  the  town  and  For  the  general  chanfetcr  of  Ihle  tndltSoo, 

eoQvent,  we  tor>k  th«  following  beenngs :  tee  aliore,  p.  416  aq. 

Frank  MoanUin  S.  27*  K.     IWrit  Ta'inar,  «  One  of  the  chnrebec,  that  of  St  Cath- 

Um  TilUpce  of  the  Ta*amirah,  8.  40*    K.  arine,  ie  mppoeed  by  Qaaremloa  to  bare 

Beit   SahAr  S.  fifi*  K.     Deir   Ibn  *<\ktr\d  been  built  br  Pania ;  hot  he  aMigna  no  bei- 

MoC  far  from  M.'ir  S\lM^  S.    HO*  K.    Thie  ter  reaimn  than  mere  eonjeetnre;  U.  pp. 

Mens  to  be  the  l>er-Ilenalbefle  of  I'ococke,  C7R,  676.     He  it  feUowed  bj  eome  later 

oo  tlie  way  to  MAr  SAba ;  II.  I.  n.  81.  writert.    Early  hiatofy,  ao  far  aa  I  knov, 

*  They  may  be  Aren  in  Kehina  PalflMl  p.  makea  no  mentaon  of  any  aiich  tkdL 
612.     Kaieb.  et   llieron.    OiKNnaat.   art  *  See  abore,  p.  87a 
BftAUfm.  •  See  abore,  p.  417. 

*  ny  .InHin  Martyr  in  the  afcoml  cento-  *  TIh*  monks  have  flied  the  apol,  whmm 
rj ;  by  Ort»^n  in  the  thtrtl ;  aarl  then  by  the  angels  appeared  to  the  ahepherda,  la  a 
Kosebios,  .lemm^.  the  Boardeanx  pilgrim,  Taller  abont  half  aa  how  aaalvaid  thm 


and  so  oo  by  hundreds  to  the  preaeul  day. 
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tiot  fe  Wyb  been  of  long  o(mtimiaiu»^    In  A.  D.  1244^  BeiUe- 
hem  like  Jenualem  was  deaolated  hy  the  wild  hordes  of  tiie 

The  pieeent  inliaUtante  of  BetUehem  aie  aU  0^^ 
axe  latod  at  eidit  hnndied  taxable  mm,  indiflating  a  popnlation 
of  more  than  three  thonaand  Bonla  7%ere  was  fennerly  a  Ma* 
hammedan  qnarter ;  but,  after  the  rebellion  in  1834,-  thk  was 
destroy^  by  order  of  Ibiahim  Pasha.  The  town  has  sates  at 
the  entranoe  of  some  of  the  streets ;  the  honses  toe  sdidly  boilti 
thonrii  not  large.  The  many  olive  and  fig  orchards  and  yinqrards 
xonnd  abont.  aie  maiks  of  indnstiy  and  tmift ;  and  the  adjacent 
fields,  thootfi  stony  and  moA^  piodnoe  nevertheless  good  eiops 
ofnain*  Sere  indeed  was  &e  soene  of  the  beant^if  narrative 
of  Suth,  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  Boas  after  his  reapers ;  and  it 
teqnixed  no  ffreat  stretoh  of  imagination  to  call  np  agahi  those 
tiansactions  oefore  oar  ^yes.*  Tbe  present  inhabitants,  besides 
their  agriooltore,  enomloy  themselves  in  carving  beads,  cmcfflzes,  . 
models  of  the  Holy  Sepololiie,  and  other  similar  articles^  in  diye 
wood,  the  firoit  of  the  Ddm  palm,  mother  of  peaii,  and  the  lihe^ 
inthesaniemannerastheOhristiansof  Jenualem.*  Indeed  the 
neatest  and  most  ddlfblly  wrooght  specimens  of  all  these  little 
Urtudes,  come  ttom  Bethlehem. 

The  Betjilehemites  axe  a  restless  raoe,  prone  to  tomolt  and 
rebellion,  and  formerly  living  in  freooent  stnfe  with  their  nekh- 
bonis  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron.*  In  the  rebellion  of  1834  they 
natmally  took  an  active  part ;  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government  fell  heavily  upon  them.  The  Muslim  quarter 
was  laid  in  ruins ;  and  all  the  inhabitants^  like  those  of  other 
towns  and  villages,  disarmed.  The  manner  in  which  this  disarm- 
ing of  the  popmation  is  carried  into  effect,  is  highly  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  oriental  despotism.  A  town  or  village  is  re- 
quired to  surrender,  not  what  arms  they  may  actually  have  ;  for 
this  would  hardly  be  effectual,  and  many  might  be  concealed ; 
but  a  requisition  is  made  upon  them,  and  rigidly  enforced,  to 
deliver  up  a  certain  amount  of  muskets  and  other  weapons, 
whether  they  have  them  in  possession  or  not.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  people  of  a  place  are  often  compelled  to  search  out 
and  purchase  arms  elsewhere  at  an  enormous  price,  in  order  thus 
to  deliver  them  up ;  or,  if  unable  to  do  this,  they  are  thrown  into 
prison,  and  sometunes  marched  off  as  conscripts.*  In  either  case 
the  intentions  of  the  government  are  answered. 

*  will.  Tyr.  11. 12.    Le  Quien  Oriens        •  See  above,  p.  428. 

Christ  in.  p.  1275  sq.    Wilken  Geach.  der        *  Such  waa  the  case  in  Haaselqniat't  day 
Krenzz.  n.  p.  866.  A.  D.  1761 ;  Rein,  p.  170.     See  too  AU 

*  Wilken  Geach.  der    Exeuxz.  VI.  p.    Boy's  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  231. 

686.  *  Sec  the  case  of  ol-BLroh  abovo,  p.  451  s^ 

*  Rath  c.  2-4. 
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When  thia  process  was  going  on  at  Bethlehem  after  the  rebel- 
lion, an  interesting  circomstance  took  place,  which  serres  to' 
illnstrate  an  ancient  custom.  At  that  tmie,  when  some  of  the 
inhabitants  were  already  imprisoned,  and  all  were  in  deep  die* 
trees,  Mr  Farran,  then  En^h  consul  at  Damascus,  was  on  a 
▼isit  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  rode  out  with  Mr  Nicolayson  to  So- 
lomon's pools.  On  their  return,  as  they  rose  the  ascent  to  enter 
Bethlehem,  hundreds  of  the  people,  male  and  female,  met  them, 
imploring  Uie  consul  to  interfere  in  their  behalf,  and  afford  them 
his  protection  ;  and  all  at  once,  by  a  sort  of  simultaneous  moTo- 
ment,  ''they  spread  their  garments  in  the  way''  before  the 
hones.*  TIm  consul  was  affected  unto  tean ;  but  had  of  course 
no  power  to  interfere.  This  anecdote  was  rebted  to  me  by  Mr 
Nicolayson  ;  who,  howerer,  had  nerer  seen  or  heard  of  any  thing 
else  of  the  kind,  during  his  residence  in  Palestine. 

Bethlehem  is  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  birthplace 
and  city  of  David  ;  and  in  the  New,  as  that  of  David's  greater 
son,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  What  a  mighty 
influence  for  good  has  gone  forth  from  this  little  spoi  upon  the 
human  race,  both  for  tune  and  for  eternity  I  It  is  mipoesible  to 
approach  the  place,  without  a  feeling  of  deep  emotion,  springing 
out  of  these  high  and  holy  associations.  The  legends  and  pueril- 
itiee  of  monastic  tradition  may  safely  be  dinenrded ;  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  this  is  Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  the  Re- 
deemer was  bom.  Generation  afler  generation  has  indeed  since, 
that  time  passed  away,  and  their  places  now  know  them  no  more. 
For  eighteen  hundred  seasons  the  earth  has  now  renewed  her 
•carpet  of  verdure,  and  seen  it  again  decay.  Tet  the  skies  and 
the  fields,  the  rocks  and  the  hills,  and  the  vaUeys  around,  remain 
unchanged ;  and  are  still  the  same,  as  when  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shone  round  about  the  shepherds,  and  the  song  of  a  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host  resounded  among  the  hills,  proclaiming 
^'Olorv  to  Ood  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men/'* 

We  were  joined  at  Bethlehem  by  the  remainder  of  our  es- 
cort ;  and  left  the  place  five  minutes  nast  noon,  for  Solomon's 
mob ;  taking  the  path  which  follows  the  aqueduct  around  the 
niUs,  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  our  former  route.  Going 
down  the  steep  descent  from  the  town,  we  came  after  a  few  rods 
to  what  secmcMl  at  first  to  be  two  wells  ;  but  they  proved  to  be 
only  oiwnings  over  the  aqueduct,  which  here  passes  through  a 
sort  of  deep  vault  or  reservoir,  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  up 
about  twenty  feet.  Many  females  were  drawing  water,  and  bear- 
ing it  away  in  skins  umn  their  shoulders.  They  assured  us, 
tliat  there  is  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near  the  town. 

<  M«U.  21,8.  Mark  1 1,  8.  Lnkt  If,  8S.        •  Ukt  S,  S-14. 
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.  The'Wady  Ta'Aauiah,  into  which  we  now  deBoended,  has  its 
hoEid  jnrt  at  uie  right ;  Hie  aqnednct  is  carried  aronnd  it  The 
dedivitieB  aie  foil  of  gardens  and  Yineyards  and  fine  oliye  trees. 
Ascending  npon  the  other  side,  at  12.20,  Bethlehem  bdiind  ns 
bore  N.  30^  E.  Ten  minutes  later  we  struck  the  aqueduct  again, 
and  followed  it  now  q^mie  to  the  po(^.  along  and  around  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  a  steq)  hill,  looking  down  on  the 
south  into  the  deep  Wady  XJrthB,  which  also  runs  towards  the 
east  At  12JS0  the  rained  yiUage  tJ rtfts  was  on  the  decUvity 
below  us^  with  a  fine  fountain  and  streamlet,  which  waters  many 
gsidens  m  the  vaUejr.  A  taw  minutes  hi^^er  up,  the  valley  di- 
Tides ;  one  branch  comes  in  fiom  the  B.  B.  W.  whidi  I  suppose 
to  "be  the  continuation  of  Wadr  et-Tuheidiimeh  ;^  the  other 
leads  westward  directly  up  to  the  pods.  Just  at  the  fopt  of 
these,  it  is  joined  by  another  small  parallel  Talley  fit>m  tiie  Icdft 
with  an  aqueduct*  Above  the  fountain  at  tTrUts  all  these  val- 
leys are  comparatively  sterile. 

We  reached  the  pools,  called  by  the  Arabs  el-BuralL  at  ten 
minutes  past  1  o^dook.  These  three  huge  reservoirs,  built  of 
squared  stones  and  bearing  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity,  Be 
one  above  another  in  the  steep  part  of  the  vi&ey,  thoueh  not  in 
a  direct  line ;  and  are. so  situated  that  the  bottom  of  &  one  is 
higher  than  the  surfieu^  of  the  next  bdow,  rising  one  above  ano- 
Hm  towards  the  west  The  top  of  the  side  waSs  is  not  entirdy 
level ;  for  the  water-mark  extending  from  the  lower  end  along 
the  sides,  strikes  several  feet  below  the  top  as  it  reaches  the 
upper  end.  The  upper  pool  was  by  no  means  full,  though  the 
whole  of  the  bottom  was  covered  with  water.  In  the  two  others,  ' 
water  stood  only  in  the  lower  part.  In  these  the  bottom  is 
formed  by  the  naked  shelving  rock,  which  constitutes  the  steep 
rides  of  the  valley,  leaving  only  a  narrow  channel  through  the 
middle,  and  having  several  offsets  or  terraces  along  each  side. 
The  inside  walls  and  bottoms  of  all  the  reservoirs,  so  far  as  visible, 
^  are  covered  with  cement ;  and  the  lower  one  had  been  recently 
repaired.  Flights  of  steps  lead  down  in  various  places  into  aU 
the  pools. 

Our  first  business  was  to  measure  the  several  pools ;  and  tho 
following  is  the  result  in  English  feet. 

L    LOWEB  POOL. 

Length  583  feet         '  Breadth  j5St|S3?2'*^*- 

Depth  at  east  end  50  feet;  of  which  6  feet  water. 
Directioii  of  north  side  N.  45^  W. 

■  See  above,  p.  217.  '    '  See  ibiJ. 
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II.    MIDDLE  POOL. 

DittAooe  ftboTe  lower  pool  848  feet 

Length  428  feet  Bieedlh  jg^^d  Jg*^ 

Depth  at  east  end  89  feet:  of  which  14  ftel  water. 
Direotion  of  aonth  lide  W.  N.  W. 

II.     UFPEB  POOL. 

Distance  ahoTc  middle  pool  ICO  feet 

Length  880  feet  ^"^^^^  jwiSdM?  *^^ 

Depth  at  east  end  86  feet :  of  which  16  feet  water. 
Direction  of  north  lide,  N.  66°  W. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  formerly  come  from  Hebron, 
passes  along  at  the  western  end  of  the  upper  pool ;  adjacent  to 
which  on  the  north  stands  the  old  Saracenic  fortress  already 
mentioned.'  The  main  source  from  which  these  resenroirs  have 
always  been  supplied,  (when  supplied  at  all,)  appears  to  be 
a  sunken  fountain,  situated  in  the  open  and  gradually  ascend- 
ing fields,  about  forty  rods  northwest  of  the  castle.  Here  one 
sees  only  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  well,  which  at  this  time  was 
stopped  by  a  largo  stone,  too  heavy  for  us  to  remove.  This 
is  tne  entrance  to  the  fountain  below,  which  my  companion  had 
formerly  explored.  It  cannot  perhaps  be  better  described  than 
in  the  words  of  Maundrcll :  '^Through  this  hole  you  descend 
directly  down,  but  not  without  some  difficulty,  for  about  four 
yards  ;  and  then  arrive  at  a  vaulted  room  fifteen  paces  long  and 
eight  broad.  Joining  to  this  is  another  room  of  the  same  fi»h- 
ion,  but  somewhat  less.  Both  these  rooms  are  covered  with 
handsome  stone  arches  verv  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  work  of 
Solomon  himself.  You  find  here  four  places  at  which  the  water 
rises.  From  these  separate  sources  it  is  conveyed  by  little  rivu- 
lets into  a  kind  of  basin  ;  and  from  thence  is  carried  by  a  large 
subterraneous  passage  down  to  the  pools."' 

This  passage  terminates  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  upper 
pool ;  not  in  the  pool  itself,  but  in  a  sort  of  artificial  fountain 
just  above,  no  arranged  that  the  water  here  divides.  A  part 
now  passes  off  through  a  small  aqueduct,  which  runs  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  pools  ;  while  another  part  is  turned  down  a 
descent  into  a  vaulted  subterranean  chamber,  twenty-four  feet 
long  and  five  or  six  feet  wide  ;  at  the  further  end  of  which  it 
runs  off  through  a  square  passage  in  the  side,  apparently  to  the 
adjacent  pool.    The  aqueduct  above  mentioned  continues  along  on 

*  Sm  mhmt,  p.  218.  abore,  pi  S46.    The  monks  hold  tbo  Ibmi- 

*  MMiKlr«ir«  Jotinutj,  Apr.  I  ft— In  n  tain  liero  dearribod  lo  bo  tbo  *'t«o]od 
•hnilor  wmj  the  ftmnUiii  of  fiihoo  wai  loantoin"  of  Coat  4,  IS.  QurHBihM 
probably    "Kotiwl**   by  UmlOah;   too  IL  ^  7Gi 
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the  norUi  ai^e  of  all  the  reBervoin ;  pving  off  in  like  manner  a 
portion  of  its  waters  to  the  middle  pool^  imd  another  portion  to 
the  low^  one»  It  then  paMee  down  a  ateep  dedivity  to  join  a 
similar  channel  issoing  nom  the  lower  end  of  the  lower  pod. 

This  main*  snpply  of  water,  however,  was  originally  not  the 
only  one.'  The  aqnednot  which  we  had  rormeily  seen  in  the  par- 
allel valley  on  the  sont^^  is  bronc^t  down  across  the  point  of 
the  sonthem  hill,  and  descends  steeply  to  the  lower  pool,  one 
hundred  feet  west  of  its  southeast  coiner.  We  traced  this  up 
fyt  some  distance,  and  found  that  still  aiKither  branch  joined  it 
aboYC.  We  were  told  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  principal  source 
was  in  this  southern  valley*;  but 'that  two  or  tmee  years  ago  a 
large  mass  of  rock  foil  into  the  fountain  and  stopped  it,  or  at 
least  diverted  its  waters  from  the  aqueduct,  which  was  now  diy^ 
.We  doubted  the  truth  of  the  Btoix;  for  the  aqueduct  in  questioii 
seemiBd  to  have  been  lonff  neglected.— The  southern  vsHot  itsdf 
oomes  in  just  below  the  lower  pool ;  and  along  or  near  its  bed 
passes  another  similar  aoueduct,  which  we  tra^  up.  There  is 
bere  a  well  of  some  depui,  across  the  bottom  of  which  the  water 
was  seen  running;  it  then  flows  down  and  joins  the  channel 
coining  fiom  the  lower  pool 

At  the  eastern  end  dT  the  lower  nool,  a  large  abutment  is  built 
up,  in  which  is  a  passage  and-  a  cnamber  extending  under  tl^ 
massive  wall  of  tbs  reservoir  quite  up  near  to  the  water.  The 
maimer  in  which  the  water  is  dravm  out  or  let  off,  we  could  not 
distingoish,  as  we  had  no  lights  ;  but  it  seemed  to  trickle  out  in  . 
a  small  stream,  and  passed  off  below  in  a  narrow  channel.' 

Thus  the  aqueduct  which  leads  from  hence  to  Bethlehem  and 
Jerusalem  is  here  formed  by  the  union  of  thtee  branches,  viz.  first, 
that  coming  from  the  fountain  northwest  of  the  castle  along  the 
north  side  of  the  pools  ;  second,  that  from  the  eastern  end  of  tho 
lower  pool ;  and  third,  that  fi*om  the  mouth  of  the  small  southern 
valley.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the  original  inten- 
tion, that  the  aqueduct  should  be  ordinarily  and  mainly  supplied 
from  the  fountain  above  the  castle ;  its  superabundant  waters  being 
turned  off  at  three  points  as  above  described,  in  order  to  aid  in 
filling  these  great  reservoirs  ;  while  these  latter  again,  in  time  of 
need,  could  be  drawn  off  gradually  to  supply  the  aqueduct.  They 
thi|B  form  all  together  an  immense  work,  which  is  still  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  Bethlehem,  and  might  easily  be  made  so 
to  Jerusalem. — The  form  and  general  course  of  the  aqueduct,  and 
its  termination  in  Jerusalem,  have  already  been  described  ;  and 

*  VoL  I.  p..  217.  seem  to  be  similar  to  the  subterranean 
'  In  186S  a  raulted  room  of  oonsider-  chambers  above  described  at  tho  fountuia 
able  sise  was  discovered  underneath  the  above  the  pools,  and  at  tho  northwest  oar- 
eastern  end  of  tho.  lower  pool    It  would  ner  of  tho  upper  pool 
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all  the  hifltorical  traces  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  relating 
either  to  the  aqueduct  or  the  pools^  have  in  like  manner  been 
given«^ 

We  left  the  pools  at  3(  o'clock  for  the  Frank  mountain ;  re* 
turning  for  ten  minutes  by  the  way  we  came,  and  then  striking 
down  to  the  ruined  Tillage  of  ^Trtfts  near  the  bottom  of  the  Talleyy 
which  we  reached  at  3.35.  The  placets  still  inhabited^  thou^ 
the  houses  are  in  ruins  ;  the  people  dwelling  in  cayems  among 
the  rocks  of  the  steep  declivity.  Here  are  manifest  traces  of  an 
ancient  site, — the  foundations  of  a  square  tower,  a  low  thick  wall 
of  larg^  squared  stones,  rocks  hewn  and  scarped,  and  the  like. 
If  we  are  to  look  anywhere  in  this  quarter  for  Etam,  which  was 
decorated  by  Solomon  with  gardens  and  streams  of  water,  and 
fortified  by  Kehoboam  along  with  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa ;  and 
whence  too,  according  to  the  Babbins,  water  was  carried  by  an 
aqueduct  to  Jerusalem  ;  I  know  of  no  site  so  probable  as  this 
spot.*  The  fountain  hero  sends  forth  a  copious  supply  of  fine 
water,  and  forms  a  beautiful  purling  rill  along  the  bottom  of  the 
▼alley.  This  to  me,  was  the  more  delightful,  as  being  the  first 
I  had  seen  in  Asia. 

After  stopping  here  five  minutes,  we  passed  down  the  vaUey 
on  a  eeneraf  course  about  E.  8.  E.  along  the  streamlet,  and 
throng  the  midst  of  gardens  and  fields  fertilised  by  its  waters. 
In  the  valley  and  on  the  hills  were  fiocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
mingled  together ;  and  this  would  seem  to  have  been  also  the 
patriarchal  mode  of  pasturage.'  The  sheep  of  Palestine  are  aU 
of  the  broad-tailed  species  ;  the  broad  part  bein^  a  mere  excres- 
cence of  fat,  with  the  proper  tail  hanging  out  of  it.  A  few  camels 
were  also  seen,  and  many  neat  cattle,  lul  looking  in  fine  case  ; 
thus  showing  that  this  is  a  good  grasinff  district,  however  rocky 
and  sterile  it  may  be  in  appearance.  The  little  stream  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  ttiirsty  gravelly  soU  of  the  valley,  and  the  gardens 
ceased. 

Our  Sheikh  had  been  aU  day  unwell,  and  now  became  quite 
ill ;  so  that  we  persuaded  him  to  mount  the  horse  of  one  of  our 
servants.  At  a  quarter  past  four,  the  valley  turned  more  to  the 
right,  and  we  sent  off  our  servants  and  baggage  with  the  Sheikh 
to  the  encampment  of  his  tribe,  where  weluui  concluded  to  pass 
the  night.  The  Sheikh  had  told  us  that  he  would  kill  a  sheep 
for  us,  if  we  would  do  him  this  honour.  Taking  with  us  the 
other  attendants,  we  now  struck  up  the  hill-side  on  the  left  to 
the  high  table  land  above,  and  so  continued  our  course  towards 

*  Sm  aboT^,  pp.  S47,  S48.  cIoMd,'  of  Cut  4,  IS.    QMraBlw  O. 

*  Sc«  th«  hbl(iric«l  referaaoM  on  p.  84S,     p.  764. 

•boTp. — Th«  monki  mmk»  Um  nrdent  b»-        *  Qtn,  SOi|  S5  iq. 
l9wlo  b« Um AorhM eondMM^  ' nrdM tA- 
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ilie  Fiabk  moantaiii.  ^OitNnii^  anotber  small  Wady  mmiiiig 
down  aontfieaat  to  the  Urtta,  we  hadat  4JK>  the  fcimdaiionB  of 
a  nniied  idDam  on  oor  kft^  called  d-Mnnettlaheh.  The  hilla 
aioondyihoog^iiowdeadlate  and  agjdy  had  once  tee^  in 

tenoea  and  enltifated.    At  ff.lO,  we  reached  the  base  of  the 
inoimtam ;  whk&  bean  in  AiaUc,  for  what  reaaoii  I  km 
name  elrFareidlay  a  diminnthre  of  the  woid  Bignifying  Pamdue. 

The  mountain  here  rises  ateep  and  loimdy  piecia^  lib  a  irc^ 
oanic  cone,  bat  troncated.  The  hei|^  above  the  base  cannot  be 
less  flianfirom  three  tofimr  hundred  feet;  and  the  base  itself 
baa  at  least  an  eqnal  elevation  above  the  bottom  of  Wady  t^rtfta 
inihesoitiliwest;  towaids  which  there  is  a  mMogmdnsl  descent 
There  are  traces  of  tenaoes  aioond  the  feot  of  the  moontain,  boi 
not  h^^ier  np ;  and  these  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  fixr 
eulftivEtion  retiier  than  i»r  defence.  We  did  not  notice  any  read 
to  the  tc^  nor  ai^  fesw  npon  the  soulhy  as  described  bjr  Pocbcka;* 
though  our  attention  was  not  particolariy  drawn  to  these  points. 
Indeed  the  sides  of  the  mountain  above,  present  now  no  appear- 
ance of  anT  thing  artifidaL — Just  on  our  left^  in  the  direction 
K.  K.  W.  nom  the  mountain,  a  huge  tract  had  once  been  leveDed 
off  and  built,  up  on  the  eastern  side  with  a  wall  In  the  midst 
of  iUs  tract  was  a  large  reservoir,  some  two  hundred  feet  square^ 
now^;  and  in  the  middle  of  tt  a  square  mound  like  an  island. 
Tliere  seemed  also  to  be  ancient  feiundations  round  about;  thou^ 
we  did  not  remaik  ihe  cbureh  of  which  Pococke  epeaks ;  and  tra- 
ces of  an  aqueduct  were  seen  coming  from  the  north. 

Leaving  here  our  horses,  a  steep  ascent  of  ten  minutes  brought 
us  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  constitutes  a  circle  of  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  circumference.  The  whole  of  this 
is  enclosed  by  the  ruined  walls  of  a  circular  fortress,  built  of  he¥m 
stones  of  good  size,  with  four  massive  round  towers  standing  one 
at  each  of  the  cardinal  points.  Either  the  ruins  have  formed  a 
mound  around  the  circumference,  or  the  middle  part  of  the  enclo* 
sure  was  once  excavated  ;  it  is  now  considerably  deeper  than  the 
circumference.  The  tower  upon  the  east  is  not  so  thoroughly 
destroyed  as  the  rest ;  and  in  it  a  magazine  or  cistern  may  still  be 
seen.* 

This  mountain  commands,  of  course,  a  very  extensive  view 
towards  the  north ;  less  so  towards  the  south  and  west ;  while 
on  the  east,  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Moab 
beyond  the  Dead  8ea.  A  slight  haze  prevented  us  from  distin- 
guishing the  site  of  Taiyibeh  and  also  Kerak.  In  the  view  of  the 
Dead  Sea  I. was  greatly  disappointed.     I  had  hoped  to  have  got 

>  Deaor.  of  ihe  East,  IT.  L  p.  42.  few  who  tpetk  of  having  heen  upon  it, 

'  The  Frank  mountain  has  not  nsoaDj  are  Von  Troilo,  Nan,  le  Bran,  Pococke, 

been  aacended  by  travellers.    Among  the  Irby  and  Mangles»  and  some  others. 
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light  here  perhape  of  both  its  cxtrcmitiee ;  or  at  least  to  haTo 
ascertained  some  other  high  points  from  which  that  would  be 
possible ;  but  we  found  that  very  little  more  of  its  surfitoe  is 
Tisible  from  this  spot^  than  is  seen  from  the  mount  of  OUves. 
The  mountain  is  too  far  from  the  sea  to  command  a  view  over  it ; 
and  other  mountains  intervene,  which,  though  nigged  and  de- 
solate, are  low ;  so  that  while  they  serve  to  shut  out  the  proepect| 
theypresent  among  themselves  no  better  point  of  view.* 

line  present  name  of  the  **  Frank  mountain  "  is  known  only 
among  tne  Franks ;  uid  is  founded  on  a  report  current  among 
them,  that  this  post  was  maintained  by  the  crusaders  for  forty 
years  after  the  udl  of  Jerusalem.*  But,  to  say  nothii^  of  the 
utter  silence  of  all  the  historians  of  the  crusades,  both  Christian 
and  Huhammedan,  as  to  any  occupation  whatever.of  this  post  by 
either  party,  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  that 
**  the  place  is  too  small  ever  to  have  contained  half  the  number 
ot  men,  which  would  have  been  requisite  to  make  any  stand  in 
such  a  country  ;  and  the  ruins,  though  they  might  be  those  of  a 
place  once  defended  by  the  Franks,  appear  to  have  had  an  earlier 
origin,  as  the  architecture  seems  to  oe  Roman."'  The  present 
appellation  appears  to  have  sprung  up  near  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.*  Before  that  time  most  travellers  who  mention 
the  mountain,  call  it  Bethulia,  and  give  the  same  name  to  the 
ruins  at  its  foot ;'  though  on  wliat  conceivable  ground  this  latter 
name  was  adopted,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

The  earliest  direct  mention  of  the  mountain  in  modem  times, 
as  well  as  of  this  story  of  the  Franks,  is  apparently  by  Felix 
Fabri  in  A.  D.  1483.  According  to  him  the  Franks  had  plenty 
of  water  in  cisterns,  and  land  enough  within  the  fortress  to  raise 
com  and  wine  and  fruits  sufficient  for  each  year  ;  and  they  might 
have  held  out  indefinitely,  had  not  a  pestilence  broken  out  among 
them  after  thirty  years,  and  destroycnl  most  of  the  men  and  all 
their  wives  and  daughters ;  after  which  the  remnant  withdrew 

'  We  took  on  the  Frmnk  nioaatain  Um  If Aandralft  Joohmj,  liar.  81ft    Mocina, 

Mknrinff  be«riiigt :  Aba  Nigdm,  a  WeW,  p.  487. 

W.  Bethlehem  N.  27*  W.    BeH  SAhOr  N.  *  So  Felix  Fahri  in  1488,  K^tA.  p.  887. 

Sr  W.     (ThieittheReHMMmoTPoeorke,  ZtuOkrt  Via«.  p.  818.  QnwtflBiw  U.  p. 

IL  p.  84.)    Beit  Ta*inar  N.  90*  W.     MAr  687.     IVmbdao,  p.  8SS.     Von  TroOo,  p. 

njia  N.  16*  W.     Nehjr  Samwil  N.  10*  818.     MoriMia  hM  both   Mine*,  ^  487. 

W.     Mmint  of  (Mivee  N.  10*  R.     Abo  Dla,  lUawoM;  sad  «Uo  Cotoriciu,  ctmlbaDd  thie 

umr  Bethanj,  N.  20"  E.     KhftreitAn  a  moootaio   with  Teko«;    lieiMb.   p.   645. 

18*  W.    Tekd*A  S.  50*  W.     BeH  FeiiAr  Cotovio.  p.  t25.-.Broe«Hiit  m«iks  tf  a 

&  77*  W.  •«  collie  Achilke  "  oreninUnel  Tekoe,  e.  9. 

*  Some  mj  bj  tlie  knights  of  St  John.  p.  184.  Thb  Brfydeubech  end  Adrtebo- 
IfoiC  trmvellen  who  mention  the  report,  niim  refer  to  the  lite  of  MnMdn  on  the 
•een  to  doubt  iu  tmth.  Voo  Troilii\  p.  I>eMl  Sen;  Reinbi  p.  182.  Adrichom.  p. 
814.     Pococke  II.  i.  n.  42.  88.     I>e  Selifpinoo  on  the  contrmnr  mmm 

■  Travelf,  p.  840,  [108.]  to  mnke  it  the  Fr«nk  moantnin ;  Tom.  X. 

*  I  heve  not  Amod  it  in  nnjr  writer  CAr-  c  2.  I  bare  not  been  able  lo  tnee  thie 
htr  thin  le  Bran,  Voyage  a  279.    So    mtm  anj  Anther. 
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to  oUfter  knds.*    Salseqiient  tnmDen  Iiaye  lepeited  tUi  lepoii 

in  dffleieiit  fonnt;  bat  all  the  efaeomstanoeB  lead  only  to  tiie 

oonbhiaioii,  that  it  k  in  all  likdihood  a  kgeod  of  ibe  fifteen^ 

fantmj,* 

:     More  pio1)aUe  ia  die  ao^ggestion,  that  die  imot  is  die  site  of 

die  finrtran  and  dty  Herodinm,  elected  bjr  Herod  the  Great 

Aeeordfa^  to  Joaephna,  that  plaoe  waa  aitoatod  aboat  sixty  ^9^^ 
from  Jemaakm,  and  not  fiur  frcmi  Tekoa.'  Here  on  a  hill  of 
Hiodeiate  heidil^  baying  the  ibnn  of  the  finiale  br^^ 
be  xaiaed  atifi  bkber  or  at  kaat  ftahioned  by  artificial  meaniL 
.  Herod  erected  a  roihoas  with  ronnded  towen^*  hanmr  in  it  royal 
apartmentaofneatatrengdiandnkn^  The  difficult  aaoent 
waa  orercome  uv  a  flight  of  two  hundred  atepa  of  hewn  atone. 
At  the  fi>ot  of  tte  moontain  he  boilt  other  palacee  for  himaelf 
and  hia  frienda ;  and  oauaed  water  to  be  brone^t  thither  from« 
diatanoe,  in  laige  quantity  and  at  neat  expense.  The  whole 
plain  ammd  waa  also  comed  with  pniMingt^  forming  a  lame 
ei^iCfwhxih  the  bin  and  fortress  oonstituted  die  aororol^  So 
knportant  indeed  waa  the  ctty,  that  one  of  the  topardhiea  afto>- 
waida  took  the  aame  name ;  and  Ptcdemy  also  mentions  it  aa  a 
town  of  note.*  To  the  aame  plaoe,  mparantlyy  the  body  <^Herod 
waa  brought  for  burial,  two  hundrea  stadia  from  Jericho,  wboe 
be  died.'— AD  these  parttoulars,  the  situation,  the  mountain,  the 
round  toweis,  thelaige  res6r?dr  of  water  and  the  city  below,  cor- 
respond Tory  strikin^y  to  the  present  state  of  the  Frank  moun- 
tfun  ;  and  leave  scarcely  a  doubt,  that  this  was  Heiodimn,  where 
the  Idumean  tyrant  sought  his  last  repose.' 

An  earlier  mention  of  this  mountain^  or  indeed  any  mention 
of  it  in  the  Scriptures,  cannot  be  assumed  with  the  like  certainty. 
Pococke  indeed  suggests,  that  it  may  have  been  the  Beth-hac- 

»  BfliMb.  def  h.  Landei,  p.  287.    Mori-  See  the  anthoritiet  collected  in   Relmnd 

ton  in  1698  mikee  thi«  ttoiy  refer  to  the  PaL  p.  820. 

time  of  the  conqneit  hj  Selim  fai  1617 1  *  Joeeph.  Ant  17. 8. 8.  B.  J.  1.3a  9.— 

Belat  p.  487.    I  cannot  find  that  Qnaree-  Another  caatle  of  the  aame  name  wai  built 

mina  mentiona  the  >toiT.  by  Herod  on  a  moontain  of  Arabia ;  Joaeph. 

'  Compare  Uie  iimflar  legend  relatiye  B.  J.  1.  21.  10. 

to  the  leaving  out  of  Zion  atSie  rebuilding  *  The  first  8oggetti<m  as  to  the  identity 

of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  1642 ;  see  of  the  Frank  mountain  with  Herodium,  so 

above,  p.  818.  n.  8.  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  is  in  Mariti ; 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.16.9.4.  B.J.  1.21.ia  Viaggi,  etc  Germ.  p.  646.  He  xelatea 
Also  in  B.  J.  4.  9.  6,  it  is  leUted,  that  that  the  Gieek  monks  of  St  Saba,  who  ao- 
Eleaiar,  who  had  laid  si^ge  to  Tekoa,  sent  companied  him  towards  Bethlehem,  point- 
messengers  **to  the  garrison  in  Herodium,  ed  out  on  a  mountain  towards  the  south, 
which  was  near,"  wfhsrobs  ip  *HpM^  ^pov-  the  castle  of  Herod,  which  they  called  £n>- 
oohst  S frcp  4  y  vX  if  tf'loy.  dion.    This  seems  to  have  been  the  Frank 

^  KvKA«»rcp/0i  wipyoitt  Ant  16.  9.  4.  mountain ;  though  Mariti  does  not  name  it 

2roo77^Xo4f  ir^Smif ,  B.  J.  1.  2L  10.  and  perhaps  did  not  recognise  it     The 

*  See  generally,  Joseph.  Antiq.  16.  9.  4.  same  sogmtion  is  made  by  Beigmn,  Re- 
B.  J.  1.  21.  10.  sor  etc  IIL  p.  60.  Stockh.  1828.    Then 

*  Joseph.  B.  J.  a  a  6.     Ptolem.  6.  14.    by  Ranmer,  Palast  p.  220. 
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cerem  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  where  die  children  of  Benjamin 
were  to  *^  set  up  a  sign  of  fire/'  while  they  blew  the  trumpet  in 
Tekoa.*  Jerome  also  says  that  tliere  was  a  village  Bethacharma, 
■itoated  on  a  moimtain  between  Tekoaand  JeruBalem.'  All  this 
accords  well  enough  with  the  position  and  character  of  the  Frank 
mountain  ;  but  is  too  indefinite  to  warrant  anything  more  than 
coi\)ecture.  And  besides,  if  Beth-haccerem  was  indeed  succeeded 
by  the  fortress  and  city  of  Herod,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Je- 
rome, who  usually  employs  the  Greek  names  by  preference,  should 
here  and  elsewhere  make  no  oUusion  to  the  later  and  more  im- 
portant Herodium. 

Mounting  again  at  4  o'clock,  and  descending  from  the  table 
land  towards  the  southwest,  we  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  the 
bottom  of  Wady  Urtika  There  another  valley  joins  it  from  the 
southwest,  which  we  now  followed  up  for  some  distance.  The 
former  Wady  hero  runs  about  southeast,  jMMsing  at  some  distance 
south  of  the  Frank  mountain  ;  and  soon  contracts  into  a  narrow 

Iicturesque  gorge,  with  hip;h  precipitous  walls  upon  each  side, 
ligh  up  on  the  soutlicm  side,  at  some  distance  ix^low  the  en- 
trance of  the  ravine,  aro  the  remains  of  a  square  tower  and  vil- 
lage, called  KhdreitAn,  which  we  had  seen  from  the  mountain  ; 
and  further  down  among  the  rocks  on  tlie  same  side,  is  an  im- 
mense natural  cavern,  which  my  companion  had  formerly  visited, 
but  which  we  were  now  prevented  from  examining  by  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  The  mouth  of  the  grotto  can  bo  approached 
only  on  foot  along  the  side  of  the  clifis.  My  friend's  description 
accorded  well  with  the  account  of  Irby  and  Mangles ;  according 
to  whom,  the  cave  ''  runs  in  by  a  long,  winding,  narrow  jiassagc, 
with  small  chambers  or  cavities  on  cither  side.  We  soon  came 
to  a  large  chamber  with  natural  arches  of  a  groat  height ;  from 
this  last  there  were  numerous  passages,  leading  in  all  directions, 
occasionally  ioined  by  otliers  at  right  angles,  and  forming  a  i>er- 
feet  labyrinth,  which  our  guides  assured  us  had  never  b^n  tho- 
roughly exploreil  ;  the  |>eopIe  being  afraid  of  losing  themselves. 
The  |)assages  were  generally  four  Icet  lugh,  by  three  feet  wide  ; 
and  were  all  on  a  level  with  each  other.  There  were  a  few  petri- 
factions where  we  were ;  nevertheless  the  grotto  was  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  air  pure  and  good."' — The  valley  here  takes  the 
same  name,  and  is  Known  as  Wady  KhOreitOn. 

This  remarkable  cavern  is  regarded  in  monastic  tradition, 
reaching  Iwick  to  the  time  of  the  crusades,  as  the  cave  of  Adul- 
1am,  in  which  David  took  refuge  after  leaving  Oath  of  the  Phi- 

•  .Irr.  r,.  I.     Pnwkr  H.  i.  p.  42  f«|.  •  TrmT^K  rt».  SIO.  nil,  [ lOa.  104.]   .*V« 

*  Hirroti.  <  omni.  in  .Ivr.  6,  I.     NrltlH-r     aIto  Pocockr  It.  i.  p.41.     Tamer*! Toor  in 
KiMtbiu*  nor  Jmuni*  nirotioo  llci  odium,     Ibv  Levsul,  II.  p.  2349. 

nor  rl«r«lirre  IWOi-hoccrmu. 
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BrtioM,^  But  A^iWm  ^  mtmn^Mi^f^iii  ^iwrng  Hie  eiiiai  of  Ae 
{iiinof  jQdah:  and  Suabiiitaiid  Jwrasphoe  ilia  Hm  ykiaStf 
cf  HbndMopooi^  vwt  of  ibe  inmmtaii^,* 

Folbviiur  iq^  ilie  Imidi  ?illij  amoiiff  ibe  open  IuDil  nd 
llim  giadiia%  atoaodiiig  die  U|^  gn^^  tovmt  ilie  kft»  ite 
Oima  in  tmnty  ndbnites  (at  6.40)  to  ibe  onounpiiient  of  Ae 
Trn'taobtik  Imongam  to  our  gnidef ;  when  ve  mmd  our  tent 
•Imidj  pHoliady  ana  our  home  ftr  Hib  nig^t  mspaied*  The  eii- 
iiatioii  wae  h^  ^yng  on  tte  aorfliem  decii^ 
uomidTdDM;  aadoferiooldagahMigetnetoiFoovBliytoimidi 
thenorOt* 

The  Ta'Amiiah  iveie  Mid  to  moiier  hi  all  about  flute  han- 
dled men.    The  Ifanita  of  flirir  tanitaiy  aie  not  veiy  distiiK^ 
hot  fliernii^he  aaid  to  Mmm^  in  general,  flie  dietaiet  lying  h^ 
tmm  BeOAdieni,  TeiDO%  and  Am l)ead  Sea;  Am eaatem part 
of  iridfih  is  a  neie  deeert    At  flie  niaoe  wmn  ire  now  weie^ 


flMueweieonljrelztento;  flie  lert  of  ine  tribe  Iwoigdiqpened  in 

"        '  It  a  Btntjie 


oflwr  eimOar  enoampmenta.  Thegr  ha?e  hot  a  emi^  TiDbge, 
Beit  Tb'nier,andflibkniclTfaihdntod;herafliqretoradienr 
grain  in  eohteRanean  magMnMi  likn  eietttna,  as  ie  eonmm  in 
oflier  TiUegea  The  Ta'iniirah  oeeopy  indeed  a  eort  <^  bolder 
graondy  between  flie  Bedawln  and  VeOAhln ;  between  flie  wan-» 
deriiv  tenante  of  flie  deeert  who  dweU  onfy  in  tente^  and  flie 
mora  fixed  inhafaitanle  of  flie  tiDagBa.  Henoe^  being  aeknow- 
kdged  bnf  neiflier  and  dietrotted  b^  aU,  fliey  ara  regaided  as  a 
sort  of  Ishmaelites  whose  **  hand  is  against  eveiy  man  ;''  and 
have  acquired  for  themselves  a  notorious  character  as  restless  and 
daring  robbers  and  rebels.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  took  part 
in  the  insurrection  of  1834  ;  and  at  tho  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
our  Bhoikh  was  said  to  havo  been  the  first  man  who  entered  iko 
city. 

They  also  held  out  till  the  very  last  against  the  goyemment. 
Fearing  the  consequences  of  their  activity  in  the  rebellion,  and 
dreading  especially  the  thought  of  being  subjected  to  the  con- 
scription, they  retired  into  the  desert  and  encam{)ed  near  the 
Dead  Sea.  In  order  to  bring  them  to  terms,  the  Mudtr  of  'Akka 
came  with  several  thousand  men  and  encamped  in  their  territory 
for  some  months ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  saw  their  flochs 
and  stores  seized,  their  crops  destroyed,  and  &mine  staring  them 
in  the  fiice,  that  they  returned  and  submitted.  They  were  dis- 
armed, and  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  capitation-tax  of  one 
hundred  piastres  for  each  man  ;  but  no  soldiers  were  taken  from 
them,  nor  as  yet  had  any  other  tax  been  demanded  in  any  form. 

'  1  Sam.  22,  I.  2  Sam.  28,  la— WilL        *  From    tlio  onoampmout    tlio  Frank 

Tjr.  16.  6.    Quaresmins  U  pi  7G0.  mooDtain  boro  £.  N.  E.    Bothlohcm  N. 

*  J<Mh.  15, 86.    Ooomatt.  art  AdMmn,  Tokft'a  S.  6**  £.  distant  26  miniitea. 
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But  during  tbe  veiy  last  year,  orders  had  come  bom  Ibrahim 
Pasha  to  take  of  them  for  soldiers ;  upon  which  all  the  yoong 
men  immediately  fled  to  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
BheiUi  made  representations  to  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  orders  were  recalled ;  though  in  the  mean  time  five  men  had 
been  alr^idy  seiz^,  some  of  whom  were  now  dead,  and  the  others 
not  yet  given  up. 

Buch  were  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  tribe,  in 
the  midst  of  whom  we  now  were,  and  into  whose  care  and  keep- 
ing we  had  committed  ourselves.  But  we  had  already  learned 
enough  of  common  reports,  to  know  that  they  were  in  general 
ezce^Ungly  exaggerated  ;  and  we  felt  ourselves  quite  as  secure 
here  as  within  the  walb  of  Jerusalem.  To  judge  from  our  own 
intercourse  of  eight  days  with  the  Ta'&mirah,  they  are  much  like 
other  Bedawtn  ;  though  I  think  braver,  and  more  faithful  and 
trustworthy  in  danger.  The  Sheikh  and  his  four  men  who  ac- 
oompanied  us,  were  personally  brave,  and  would  probably  have 
laid  down  their  lives  at  any  moment  in  our  defence.  Tet,  like 
most  Arabs,  they  have  no  regard  for  veracity,  whenever  there  is 
the  slightest  personal  motive  to  tell  a  lie  ;  and  like  most  Arabs 
too,  their  notions  of  meum  and  tuum  are  not  very  strictly  defined, 
except  towards  one  another,  and  towards  those  to  whom  they  are 
bound  in  honour.  In  this  particular,  we  at  least  had  no  occasion 
fi>r  complaint. 

Our  Sheikh  was  in  every  respect  something  more  than  a  com- 
mon Arab.  In  stature  ho  was  more  than  six  feet  high,  well 
built  and  finely  proportioned  ;  and  there  was  in  his  movements 
a  native  dignity  ana  nobleness,  which  we  did  not  find  in  other 
Bedawln.  His  countenance  was  intcUi^t,  and  had  a  mild  and 
pensive  cast ;  indeed  there  was  a  seriousness  and  earnestness 
about  him,  which  could  not  but  give  him  influence  in  any  situa- 
tion. He  was  also  more  than  an  ordinary  Sheikh  ;  he  could  read 
and  write  ;  and  was  likewise  the  Khatlb  or  orator  and  Im&m  of 
his  tribe.  In  this  capacity  ho  was  very  regular  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Muslim  devotions,  and  often  chanted  long  prayers 
aloud.  This  seemed  indeed  to  be  his  chief  character,  and  he  was 
addressed  only  as  '  Khatlb ;'  so  that  we  hardly  heard  him  called 
by  his  real  name,  Muhammcd.  There  was  said  to  be  one  or 
more  other  Sheikhs  of  the  tribe ;  though  we  saw  no  one  but  him. 
The  learning  of  the  tribe  is  confined  to  the  Khatlb,  no  other  in- 
dividual being  able  to  read  or  write ;  but  as  even  this  is  an  ex- 
ception to  Be<lawv  custom,  the  Ta'lmirah  stand  degraded  by  it 
in  the  eyes  of  their  brethren. 

As  the  Klintlb  was  unwell,  we  saw  no  more  of  him  that  night. 
When  we  Bent  forwanl  our  servants,  we  liad  given  them  a  hint 
to  cviule  (if  iK«sible)  the  sheep,  which  the  Sheikh  had  proposed 
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to  Un  in  our  hmioiiir;  finrivliieh,  ire  were  tdd  in  Jeruflalemy  a 
•pieoent  of  not  Imb  fliaa  two  ddlan  to  the  Shdkh's  wife  would 
M  a  neoeasaiy  acknowledment  This  ihej  had  be^i  aUo  to  do 
widumt  difficnltjr.  The  Sheikh  had  indeed  bicne^t  to  the  tcni^ 
not  the  proffered  sheep,  bat  a  Idd,  to  be  killed  as  a  present ;  and 
oar  senrants  had  told  him  rather  anceran<niioaa^,  that  we  did 
not  eat  goat's  flesh,  and  coonselled  him  to  take  it  away  again ; 
which  he  did. 

It  was  now  late ;  and  in  the  bright  li^t  of  the  moon,  tho 
soene  was  hi{^7  lomantio.  We  wore  here  on  the  lofty  hill-side^ 
looking  oat  upon  the  dark  mass  of  the  Frank  mountain  and  the 
sacred  regkm  of  Bethlehem;  while  around  as  were  the  bku^ktcnta, 
the  hones  picketed,  and  tlie  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats^ 
an  still  like  the  silenoe  ^  the  desert 

.  We  had  noticed  on  our  arrival  a  &ie  mare  with  many  trappings 
pjcketed  near  the  tents;  aud  were  told  the  animal  belonged  to  a 
Sheikh  of  the  JehAUn,  who  was  here  on  a  visit.  He  came  to 
our  tent  during  the  evening,  aud  proved  to  be  De&'  Allah,  the 
chief  Sheikh  of  that  tribe.  He  was  gafly  dressed,  and  wore  red 
boots,  whidi  he  kicked  off  with  some  difficulty  on  entering  our 
tent  Aswe  were  expecting  to  visit  Wady  Mtsa  with  an  escort 
fiom  his  tribCj  we  were  dad  to  meet  him  here  and  obtain  the 
necessary  prehminaiy  iimiimation.  He  had  lately  been  there 
himself;  having  accompanied  Lord  Prudhoe  thither  mrectly  across 
the  desert  fiom  Sues.  He  said  they  nexe  accustomed  to  take 
travellers  from  Hebron  either  on  horses  or  dromedaries  ;  but  tho 
latter  were  preferable,  because  in  case  of  necessity  they  were  fleet- 
er, and  could  hold  out  longer.  He  was  quite  talkative,  and  seemed 
good  natured  and  spirited ;  but  as  I  could  not  follow  his  talk, 
and  was  exceedingly  weaiy,  I  could  not  resist  falling  into  a  deep 
sleep  as  I  leaned  on  my  couch ;  however  little  honour  this  might 
reflect  upon  my  courtesy.  He  however  did  not  take  it  ill ;  and 
after  some  weeks  we  met  again  as  old  acquaintances  at  Hebron. 

The  object  of  Defa'  Allah's  visit  hero  we  did  not  learn  at  the 
time  ;  but  it  afterwards  turned  out,  that  he  belonged  to  the  war- 
like party  we  had  met  in  Bethlehem,  and  hod  come  hither  to 
induce  the  Ta'&mimh  to  join  in  the  expedition.  But  they  had 
already  suffered  enough  from  war,  and  were  too  wary  to  make 
any  movement,  which  might  draw  upon  them  the  notice  of  the 
Egyptian  government ;  so  that  tho  Sheikh  of  the  Jch^Iin  did  not 
effect  his  purpose,  and  left  the  encampment  during  the  night  to 
overtake  his  party.  But  the  Khatib  was  still  too  much  of  a 
diplomatist  not  to  keep  all  this  for  the  prosent  to  himself ;  and 
it  was  only  after  our  rotum  to  Jerusalem,  that  ho  gave  us  this 
information. 

Wednesday y  May  9th.    We  rose  soon  after  4  o'clock,  and 
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looked  about  upon  the  encampment  All  was  already  in  motion  at 
this  early  hour.  There  were  about  six  hundred  sheep  and  fp>ats, 
the  latter  being  the  most  numerous ;  and  the  process  of  milking 
was  now  going  on.  They  have  few  cows.  The  six  tents  were 
arranged  in  a  sort  of  square  ;  they  were  made  of  black  hair-clothy 
not  large ;  and  were  mostly  open  at  one  end  and  on  the  sides, 
the  latter  being  turned  up.  The  tents  formed  the  common  ren- 
dezTous  of  men,  women,  children,  calves,  lambs,  and  kids.  The 
women  were  without  veils,  and  seemed  to  make  nothing  of  our 
presence.  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  various  pro- 
cesses in  the  housekeeping  of  nomadic  life.  The  women  in  some 
of  the  tents  were  kneading  bread,  and  baking  it  in  thin  cakes  in 
the  embers  or  on  iron  plates  over  the  fire.  Another  female  was 
churning  the  milk  in  a  very  primitive  vray,  which  we  often  saw 
afterwa^  in  dificrent  parts  of  the  country.  The  chum  consists 
of  a  common  water-skin,  i.  e.  the  tanned  skin  of  a  goat  stripned 
off  whole  and  the  extremities  sewed  up.  This  is  partly  filled 
with  the  milk ;  and  being  then  suspended  in  a  slight  frame,  oi 
lietween  two  sticks  leaning  against  the  tent  or  house,  it  is  regu- 
larly moved  to  and  fro  with  a  jerk  until  the  process  is  completed. 

In  another  tent  a  woman  was  kneeling  and  grinding  at  the 
hand-mill.  These  mills  are  doubtless  those  of  scriptunu  times  ; 
and  are  similar  to  the  Scottish  quern.  They  consist  of  two  stones 
about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  diameter,  lying  one  upon 
the  other,  with  a  slight  convexity  between  them  and  a  hole 
through  tlie  upi^r  to  receive  the  grain.  The  lower  stone  is  fixed, 
sometimes  in  a  sort  of  cement,  which  rises  around  it  like  a  bowl 
and  receives  the  meal  as  it  falls  from  the  stones.  The  upper 
stone  is  turned  ui)on  the  lower,  by  means  of  an  upright  stick 
fixed  in  it  as  a  handle.  We  afterwards  saw  many  of  these  mills  ; 
and  saw  only  women  grinding,  sometimes  one  alone  and  some- 
times two  tufcether.  The  femflJe  kneels  or  sits  at  her  task,  and 
turns  the  mill  with  l)oth  hands,  feeding  it  occasionally  with  one. 
The  lalxnir  is  evidently  lianl ;  and  the  grating  sound  of  the  mill 
is  heanl  at  a  distance,  indicating  (like  our  coffee-mills)  the  pre- 
sence of  a  family  and  of  household  life.  We  heard  no  song  as  an 
accom|>aniinent  to  the  work.' 

As  we  were  l(N>king  round  uiN)n  this  scene  of  busv  life,  the 
sun  ruHC  gloriously  over  the  wi<lo  pnistiect,  and  sIuhI  his  golden 
light  upm  a  laiidscai»e,  not  rich  indeed  in  ap{)earanc6,  for  all  is 
rocky  and  sterile  to  the  view  ;  vet  fertile  in  itasturase,  as  was 
tcsti'fleil  by  the  multitude  of  flocks.     Tlie  curling  smoke  ascend- 

■  "  Two  vffm««  tball  U  frrioiiififf  ftl  lh«  irladorM,  tb«  mic«  of  tb«  htitk^gruom  mmd 

mill ;  thr  on^  •ksll  U  Uk^n  mtui  iIm  oUky  Uhi  tnir^  of  lb*  brUr,  tbc  mmmd  of  IIm 

kA;"  M»tt.  21.  II    l.'tk^  17.  tVi.    Tonip.  miU-^tnoot  ami  Um  Ugiit  of  Um  caaJk;* 

Kx.  1 1,  r..  -•*  Mf  ^.^^r  I    »iJI  tmkm  fnm  Ja.  S5.  10.     CoBpM  Itov.  IS^  SS.  ». 
tbciD  thr  ««jir«  «/  niftli  mt»4  Clie  «vioo  «f 
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iBg  fiom  yaiioiui  Axab  enoampments  in  the  distance,  added  to 
the  pictoreiqiie  effect  of  the  landscape. 

We  left  the  encampment  at  6.10  for  TekA'a,  keeping  along 
the  eastern  brow  of  ifaie  hi^^  gionnd.  The  Ehatlb  had  shaken 
off  his  illness  during  the  nkht ;  and  now  marched  as  onr  leader 
with  Tigonr  and  n>irit.  As  Ins  tribe  had  been  disarmed,  oar 
guides  oonld  lawftuly  carry  no  better  weapons  than  short  dubs 
and  staves ;  bat  they  prided  themselves  on  bearing^  our  moskets 
and  pistols ;  and  took  with  them  also  a  gan  of  their  own,  which 
was  clandestinely  kept  amonff  them. 

We  reached  Tekd'a  at  6.85.  It  lies  on  an  elevated  hill,  not 
steep,  bat  broad  on  the  top,  and  covered  witii  rains  to  the  extont 
of  finur  or  five  acres.  These  consist  chic^v  in  the  foundations  of 
houses  bunt  of  squared  stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled.  At 
the  northeast  part  are  the  remains  of  a  laige  square  tower  or 
castle,  still  the  hig^t  pomtof  alL  Near  the  middle  of  the  sito 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  church ;  among  which  are  several  frag- 
ments of  columns,  and  a  baptinnal  font  of  rose-coloured  lime- 
stone veiging  into  marble.  The  font  is  octagonal,  five  feet  in 
diameter  on  the  outside,  four  feet  on  the  inside,  and  three  feet 
nine  inches  deep.  There  axe  many  cisterns  excavated  in  the 
rocks  ;  and  not  for  off  is  a  living  n>ring  from  which  our  Arabs 
Inought  us  fine  water.  The  ruins  of  a  church  lying  a  mile  fhrther 
souw,  as  mentioned  by  Pococke,  we  did  not  see.^ 

The  high  position  of  Tekii'a  gives  it  a  wide  prospect.  Toward 
the  northeast  the  land  slopes  down  towards  Wady  Khttreitto  ; 
on  the  other  sides  the  hill  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  level  table 
land  ;  beyond  which  are  valleys  and  then  other  higher  hills.  This 
belt  is  tilled  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  were  now  several 
fields  of  grain  upon  it.  On  the  south  at  some  distance,  another 
deep  valley  runs  off  southeast  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  The  view 
in  this  direction  is  bounded  only  by  the  level  mountains  of  Moab, 
with  frequent  bursts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seen  through  openings 
among  the  rugged  and  desolate  intervening  mountains.  In  the 
E.  S.  E.  were  seen  also  two  small  isolated  towers,  KOsr  'Antar 
and  KOsr  Um  el-Leim6n,  between  Tekd'a  and  the  continuation 
of  Wady  KhOreittln ;  but  there  seemed  te  be  nothing  remarkable 
about  them." 

Here  then  are  the  remains  of  the  Tekoa  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  whence  Joab  called  the  "wise  woman"  to  plead  in  behalf 
of  Absalom  ;  and  which,  fortified  by  Behoboam,  was  afterwards 

'  Probably  tbe  fountain  is  that  mention-  village  towards  Jemsalom,  N.  18^  EI.     M&r 

ed  by  Pococke,  as  being  in  a  grotto  towards  Elyds  N.  6**  E.   Botblohem  N.   Neby  Sam- 

the  northwest    Vol.  II.  i.  p.  41.  wil  N.   2'*  W.    Abu  Nujcim  N.    15**  W. 

*  At  TekO'a  we  obtained  the  foUowing  Beit  FeijAr  S.   85''  W.    esh-Shiyikkh,   a 

bearings:    Frank    mountain    N.    50''  E.  well-built  village,  S.  5 ^  W. 
Mount  of  OUvos  N.  IS*'  E.     Silr  Buhil,  a 
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tho  birthplace  of  tho  prophet  Amo0,  and  gave  its  name  also  to  the 
adjacent  desert  on  the  cast.'  Not  only  is  the  present  name  de- 
cisive ;  but  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  its  site  are  equally 
distinct.  Eusebius  and  «ierome  describe  Tekoa  as  lying  twelve 
miles  from  Jerusalem  and  six  miles  from  Bethlehem  towards  the 
south  ;  and  the  latter  further  remarks,  that  firom  Bethlehem  he 
bad  Tekoa  daily  before  his  eyes.'  We  did  not  indeed  travel  the 
direct  route  between  these  two  places ;  but  the  distance  is  still 
reckoned  at  two  hours.'  In  the  be^nning  of  the  sixth  centuiy, 
the  holy  Sabas  established  in  this  vicinity  a  new  lauray  in  con- 
nection with  the  greater  one  which  still  bears  his  own  name  ;  and 
this  became  afterwards  a  seat  of  strife  and  oontroven^,  as  has 
already  been  related.*  About  A.  D.  765,  Tekoa  was  vuiited  by 
St.  Willibald  ;  it  was  then  a  Christian  place  and  had  a  church.* 
In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was  still  inhabited  hr  Christians^ 
who  afforded  aid  to  the  crusaders  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  place  was  afterwards  assignel  by  king  Fulco  to  the 
canons  of  tho  church  of  the  Holy  Bepulchre  in  exchange  for 
Bethany.'  In  A.  D.  1138,  Tekoa  was  sacked  by  a  party  of 
Turks  from  beyond  the  Jordan  ;  but  the  inhabitants  had  mostly 
taken  refuge  in  the  cavern  above  described  at  KhQreitAni  which 
was  held  to  be  that  of  Adullam.^ 

Whether  Tekoa  ever  recovered  from  this  blow,  we  are  not 
informed  ;  nor  do  we  know  anything  further  as  to  the  time  of  its 
abandonment.'  In  tho  dajrs  of  Quaresmius  it  was,  as  now,  deso- 
late, and  was  not  visited  for  fear  of  the  Arabs  ;  though  Morone 
in  the  same  century  mentions  the  baptismal  font  among  the 
ruins.'  A  few  years  later  (A.  D.  1666)  Von  Troilo  visited  the 
spot ;  and  describes  its  appearance  much  as  it  exists  at  present." 
Since  that  time  travellers  have  not  unfrequently  passed  tliis 
way ;  sometimes  on  their  route  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron.** 

We  had  l)cen  hesitating,  whether  to  go  from  Tekoa  to  He- 
bron, about  four  hours  distant ;  or  to  keep  upon  the  hills  more 
towards  tho  left,  and  thus  explore  the  country  between  us  and 

>  2  Sun.  14,  2.  2  Chr.  11,  S.  Am.  1, 1.  *  WUL  Tjr.S.  7.  lb.  16.  26.  8M^  482. 

t  Chr.  20,  30.    1  Mare.  9,  83.  abovo. 

*  OnomMt  vi.    mthti,  *£«»€«»/.    Hi-  *  Wni.  Tjr.  15.  S.     Wilken  G«k1i.  der 

croQ.  (>>niin.  in  Amnt  I*ro<Bni.    Omim.  In  Kr.  II.  p.  682.     Se«  AhoT«,  pk.  481  tq. 

Jerem.  tL  1,  **Th«ciuni  qnoqne  viculain  '  Brocanlni  and  Marimu  Sairatut  mm- 

in  moBto  litum qimtiUi*  orulU  ccr-  ii««  Tekoa ;   bat   tneralv   m  aa  aiicte«i 

ttlmnf."     Son  tho  snthoritirii  collcrtod  in  plar<>.     Droo.  c  9.  p.  184.     Marin.  SannC 

IMa»l   PaL-Pflt  p.    I02a— .ferome  bi  the  p    247.     So  too  nrvTiUnbaoh,  RMib.  p. 

Ouomastiron  fipfei  the  distance  of  T«*koa  132.     Ran  wolf  mUtakea  tbo  Frank  moon- 

IVom  JcTu«alcm  at  nine  miles ;  whirh  it  tain  for  it ;  ibid.  p.  645. 

Inconrist^nt  with  Koeebitui  and  with  him-  '  (^oaramhu  11.  p.  687.  Morone,  p.  298. 

•eir,  and  it  pn»bahlj  a  cormptioa  **  Reiiebeechr.  p.  814.     Ihred.  to76. 

'  (\>mp.  Tiimcr*ii  Tour,  11.  p.  210.  "  \\.^  le Bran,  p.  279.    Morieon, p. 487. 

«  Sro  alKn^.  p.  383.  Pooooke  II.  L  p.  41.     Tnrmr  IL  p.  24a 

»  llmltrporii Ml.  p.  877,  ed.  MabUkm.  Iri»j  and  MaaglM  •mi  party,  p.  S4I.  [104.] 
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'Ain  Jidj  more  thoroiighly.  Adopting  ihe  latter  course,  as  pre- 
senting a  route  hitherto  untrodden  by  traveUerB,  we  proceeded  on 
our  way  at  7.40,  descending  towards  the  southwest  We  soon 
struck  upon  a  small  Wady,  and  followed  it  down  in  the  same 
direction  until  ten  minutes  past  eight  Here  die  laiger  Wady 
'Arrftb  comes  in  firom  the  southwest,  and  the  united  yaSey,  und^ 
the  name  of  Wady  JehA]%  now  runs  off  tomurds  tiie  southeast  to 
join  the  ^leat  Wady  el-Ohftr,  which  empties  into  the  Dead  Bea 
a  short  distance  south  of  'Ain  Jidy.  Following  up  the  Wady 
'Arrftb^  we  took  the  branch  that  leads  to  a  smdl  village  called 
Bair/  being  also  the  usual  road  to  Hebron.  At  9  o'dock,  be- 
fore reaching  this  village,  (which  lies  half  an  hour  beyond,  or  two 
hours  from  Tekoa^)  we  turned  to  the  left  into  a  ode  valley ;  and 
following  it  upwards  to  its  head,  we  then  passed  up  a  steep  as- 
cent The  vaUeys  along  which  we  thus  travelled,  and  the  sides 
of  the  hQls  around,  were  nirinUed  and  sometimes  covered  witii 
arbutus,  dwaif  can,  small  firs,  and  other  bushes,  with  an  abun^ 
dance  of  the  Za'ter ;  presenting  the  same  general  features  as  tho 
countiy  around  Hebron. 

At  the  top  of  the  ascent,  which  we  reached  at  9i20,  is  a  cis- 
tern madred  hytwo  or  three  trees.  The  spot  is  called  Blr  ea- 
Za'ferftneh.*  The  countiy  before  us  was  now  a  high  rocl^  tracts 
(exhibiting  on  our  left  no  apneamnce  of  cultivation^  thoi^h  thero 
are  occasional  tmces  of  its  having  been  formerly  inhabited.  A 
few  villages  appeared  at  a  distance  on  our  right.  Fifteen  min- 
utes from  Bir  ez-Za'fer&neh  (at  9.40),  while  this  place  bore  N. 
50^  E.  and  Shiyiikh  S.  86°  W:  the  next  point  of  our  route,  Beni 
Na'im,  came  in  sight,  bearing  S.  9°  W.  But  instead  of  proceed- 
ing directly  towards  it,  we  were  compelled  to  make  a  great  detour 
towards  the  west,  in  order  to  pass  around  the  heads  of  several 
bmnches  of  the  Wady  el-Gh&r,  which  lay  between  us  and  Beni 
Na'im,  and  were  said  to  be  so  deep  and  rugged  as  to  be  nearly 
impassable  for  horses.-^At  the  point  where  we  now  were,  we  saw 
traces  of  former  foundations  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  there  were  ruins 
of  small  square  towers  on  our  left.  At  half  past  ten,  we  crossed 
a  low  sharp  ridge,  from  which  Bir  ez-i-Za'ferftneli  bore  about  N. 
70^  E.  and  at  10.40  we  halted  for  ten  minutes  in  the  shallow 
valley  beyond.  Froni  hence  our  Mukfirlyeh  went  with  one  horse 
to  Hebron  to  purchase  barley ;  to  rejoin  us  again  at  Beni  Na'im. 
They  had  neglected  to  bring  a  supply,  thinking  they  could  so 
manage  as  to  induce  us  to  ^o  to  Hebron. 

Starting  again  at  ten  mmutes  before  eleven  o'clock,  we  began 
from  this  point  to  take  a  more  direct  course  towards  Beni  Na'im, 

I  Probably  the  same   which  Irby  and    N.     Bolt  Fujjilr  N.  25*"  W.     ShiyOUi   S. 
Mangles  call  Sipheer ;  p.  842.  [lOi.l  8V  W. 

•  From  this  spot  Tckoa  bow  N.  E,  by 
ii.  18  WJ^C 
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proceoding  first  for  half  an  hour  in  a  direction  nearly  aoutk  We 
soon  came  upon  the  brow  of  a  very  deep  yalley  on  our  right,; 
which,  commencing  further  to  the  north,  here  runs  towards  the 
south,  and  passing  to  the  eastward  of  Dhoherlyeh  fpes  to  join 
Wady  es-Scba'.  After  receinnff  the  Wady  in  which  Hebron 
lies,  it  takes  the  name  of  Wady  eT-KhOlll ;  and  is  the  mat  drain 
of  all  the  region  around.  At  11.20  we  saw  Nebi  xAnas,  or 
Hillh<il,  on  the  high  ridge  beyond  this  yaUey,  bearing  N.  35^  W. 
We  had  formerly  seen  it  from  the  other  side.^  Near  by  us  was  a 
''broken  cistern"  in  the  rocks,  well  coyered  on  the  inside  with 
cement  A  ruin  called  Beit  'Aintin  was  pointed  out.  bearing  N. 
40^  W.  Hebron,  as  near  as  we  could  judge,  bore  auout  S.  50^ 
W.  and  was  not  far  from  an  hour  distant  The  direction  of 
Beni  Na'im  was  here  8.  50^  E.  towards  which  we  now  shaped 
our  course. 

We  were  thus  troyelling  along  the  diyiding  line  between  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Boa  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  although 
we  now  diveivcd  from  the  ffreat  yalley  on  our  ri(^t,  yet  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  drain  of  all  the  country  on  that  side  during  the 
whole  day.  As  we  approached  Beni  Nalm,  the  traces  of  culti- 
yation  increased  ;  and  the  level  spots  of  any  size  were  sown  with 
barley  or  millet.  Towards  the  west,  olive  trees  and  small  vine- 
yards appeared  occasionally.  All  the  tillage  belongs  to  the  few 
scattered  villages  which  we  saw. 

The  whole  slo^)e  towards  the  Dead  Sea  on  this  side  of  Jeru- 
salem, resembles  m  its  general  features  the  same  slope  on  the 
north  of  that  city.  But  it  has  even  less  of  fertility  ;  Uie  desert 
region  extending  further  up  from  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the 
water-summit  Still,  even  m  those  parts  where  all  is  now  deso- 
late, there  are  everywhere  traces  of  the  hand  of  the  men  of  other 
days,  as  we  saw  both  yesterday  and  to-day  ;  terraces,  walls, 
stones  gathered  along  the  paths,  frequent  cisterns,  and  the  like. 
Most  of  the  hills  indeed  exhibit  the  remains  of  terraces  built  up 
around  them,  the  undoubted  signs  of  former  cultivation. 

After  a  long  ride  we  reached  Beni  Na'im  at  twenty  minutes 
t  noon,  where  we  made  a  halt  of  several  hours.  This  is  a  vil- 
lage with  a  mosk,  lying  on  very  high  ground,  to  wliich  the  ascent 
is  gradual  on  every  side,  fonning  a  conspicuous  object  to  all  the 
region  far  and  near.  It  overlooks  the  country  around  Hebron  ; 
and  is  tlierefore  not  improbably  the  very  highest  i)oint  in  all  the 
hill  country  of  Judah.  According  to  the  Muslims  this  is  the 
burial-place  of  Ix>t ;  and  the  roosk  professedly  covers  his  tomb.* 
It  is  a  well  built  structure,  much  in  the  shape  of  an  ordinary 
Kh&n,  surrounding  a  court  with  chambers  and  porticos  around 

*  S<«p.2irs  alio^e.  loaib  of  Lot  M  tbown  in  hit  day  tvo  bOm 

*  ;:if    ivliu  MaiiiMk%Uk  imuliuai  Uao    (kwm  Uthnm;  Tmnli^  p.  SSL  LomL  IML 
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the  ixinde.  The  flat  roof  over  these  fonns  a  terrace  along  (he 
wi^.  which  IB  fiimished  with  loop-holes  fi>r  miukete ;  and  thua 
the  irailding  answen  aleo  the  porpoee  of  a  fortress.  Some  of  the 
houses  of  Ihe  yillaffe  are  built  of  large  hewn  stones^  iTidicating 
antiq|uit7.  Host  <h  them  were  in  good  repair,  but  none  of  them 
now  mhalnted ;  all  the  people  being  abroadi  dwelling  in  tents  or 
cayes,  in  order  to  watch  their  flocks  and  fields  of  ^pam.  This  is 
the  custom  of  the  peasants  in  this  part  of  Palestme,  during  the 
mMmths  of  pasturage  in  inuring  and  until  the  crops  aro  gathered ; 
while  in  autumn  and  wmter  they  inhabit  their  villages.^  Ois- 
tems  ezcavated  in  the  solid  rock  testify  also  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  site  ;  and  the  exterior  of  the  roctai  is  in  many  places  hewn 
smooth  or  scarped.  Overmostof  thedstemsislaid  abroadand 
thick  flat  stone^  with  a  round  hole  cut  in  the  middle,  forming  the 
mouth  of  the  astern.  This  hole  we  found  in  many  cases  covered 
with  a  heavy  stone,  which  it  would  requiro  two  or  three  men  to 
roll  away.' 

From  the  roof  of  the  meek  at  Beni  Nalm  we  had  an  exten- 
sive view  on  eveiy  side,  and  especially  towards  the  east  and  south. 
The  prospect  towards  the  north  was  limited  by  the  high  tract 
over  whicn  we  had  just  passed;  and  towards  the  west  ana  south- 
west by  tihe  hiUs  around  Hebron.  The  mountains  beyond  the 
BeeA  Bea  wero  veiy  distinct ;  but  the  sea  itself  was  not  visible 
except  through  gaps  in  the  western  mountains,  by  which  the  eye 
could  penetrate  into  its  deep  bosom.  One  of  these  was  said  to 
be  near  the  pass  of  'Ain  tf idy ;  and  through  another,  further 
south,  we  could  perceive  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  sand-bank 
in  the  sea.  Towards  the  south  the  land  sinks  down  gradually  to 
an  extensive  basin  or  plain,  having  many  villages  and  ancient 
sites,  with  which  we  afterwards  became  better  acquainted.  Wo 
now  remarked  the  ancient  fortress  of  Kurmul  (Carmel),  and  be- 
yond it  a  dark  mountain  ridge  beginning  not  far  to  the  left  and 
running  off  W.  S.  W.» 

In  respect  to  the  place  which  anciently  stood  here,  we  can 
be  guided  only  by  conjecture.  Jerome  relates  of  Paula,  that, 
departing  from  Hebron,  she  stopped  upon  the  height  of  Caphar 
Baruchaj  *  Village  of  Benediction;'  to  which  place  Abraliam 
accompanied  the  Lord,  and  where  of  course  he  afterwards  looked 

'  See  above,  p.   212.    We  aflerwardB  thus  covered  with  a  stone,  which  is  re- 
met  ¥rith  other  like  iDstances.  moved  only  at  particular  times. 

'  Gen.  29,  2.  8,  **  a  great  stone  was  upon  '  From  the  mosk  wo  took  bearings :  esli- 

the  well's  mouth ;  and  thither  were  all  the  ShijQkh  N.  5'  W.     Pass  of  'Aiu  Jidy  S. 

flocks  gathered ;  and  they  rolled  the  stone  65**  E.    Wady  el-M(>jib  beyond  the  sea, 

from  &Q  well's  mouth,  and  watered  tlie  N.  80''  E.     Kurmul  S.  23"   W.— Ilobron 

sheep,  and  put  the  stone  again  upon  the  bears  S.  82°  W.  distant  about  an  hour  and 

well^B  mouth  in  his  place."    Wo  afterwards  a  half.    This  we  were  able  afterwards  to 

saw  many  illustrations  of  this  passage  in  ascertain  from  the  hill  west  of  Hebron.    Seo 

the  fields ;  the  cisterns  being  very  often  liobrou,  Muy  25th. 
ii.  188,  189 
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iowarda  Bodom  and  Oomorrah  and  beheld  the  smoke  of  their 
burning.*  Here  Paula  looked  out  upon  the  wide  deeert,  the  land 
of  Sodom  and  Oomorrah,  and  the  r^ona  of  Engaddi  and  Zoar ; 
Mid  here  she  remembered  Lot  and  his  sin.*  She  then  returned 
to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Tekoa.  All  these  circumstances  accord 
exactly  with  Uie  situation  of  Beni  Nalm,  and  with  no  other 
spot ;  and  tho  mention  of  Lot  in  this  connection,  may  help  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  present  Muhammedan  traditiim. — 
This  of  course  was  a  different  place  from  the  Valley  of  Berachah 
(benediction)  in  the  direction  of  Tekoa,  where  Jehoshaphat  cele- 
brated the  miraculous  OYcrthrow  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites.' 
Tet  even  of  this  perhaps  a  trace  remains  in  the  name  Beretkit^ 
which  stands  on  Seetzen's  map,  and  is  found  also  in  our  lists.* 

On  arriving  at  Beni  Na'lm  we  quietly  took  possession  of  the 
court  of  the  mosk  ;  spread  our  carpets  in  the  northern  portico ; 
and  our  servants  having  kneaded  and  baked  unleavened  bread 
for  tho  first  time,  we  enjoyed  our  repast  and  made  ourselves  very 
comfortable.  The  weather  was  bright  and  pleasant,  with  a 
mid-day  tcmncrature  of  67^  F.  After  two  hours  the  Muk&rlyeh 
arrived  from  Hebron  ;  bringing  with  them  their  barley,  and  also 
oranges  and  other  fruit  for  us. 

We  had  before  been  undecided  what  route  to  take  from  Beni 
Na'lm  ;  but  the  sight  of  Kurmul,  and  a  report  of  names  like 
Zlf,  Ha'in,  and  YOtta,  in  that  region,  induced  us  to  bend  our 
steps  that  wa^.  Near  Tekoa  we  had  fallen  in  with  two  of  the 
Arabs  Rash&ideh,  who  dwell  around  'Ain  Jidy ;  and  as  this 
point  lay  out  of  the  territories  of  our  guides  of  the  Ta'&mirah, 
we  had  taken  up  one  of  these  Arabs,  both  as  a  further  guide  for 
that  portion  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  likewise 
in  order  to  insure  a  good  reception  from  such  Arabs  of  his  tribe, 
as  we  might  happen  to  fall  m  witL  In  going  to  Kurmul  we 
entered  also  the  territory  of  the  JehMin. 

We  loft  Beni  Na'lm  at  half  past  3  o'clock,  descending  gra- 
dually ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  came  in  sight  of  Yotta  on  tho 
distant  hills,  bearing  B.  SS""  W.  Tliis  is  doubtless  the  Juttah 
of  tho  Old  Testament ;  we  afterwards  saw  it  much  nearer,  and 
I  shall  again  recur  to  it.'  At  the  same  time  Beni  Nalm  bore 
N.  4(r  E.  and  YOkln  B.  5""  W.  The  latter  is  a  Huhammedan 
Hak^km  (Rtation),  where  they  say  Lot  stopped  after  his  flight 
from  Sodom.     At  4.10  we  passed  close  by  it ;  and  continued  to 

*Gen.  ia,aa.    19,27.28.  as, ad  EoHocIl  Epitaph.  PmH  T.  IV.  U. 

'  *<  Alterm  die  ttetit  in  •DDereilio  Caphar  p.  675.  mL  Mart    Sm  alio  RalaMl  PakwL 

Partitha,  Id  est,  rilim  hrnedictumii  ;  qoeni  pp.  85S,  680. 

ad  locQm  Abraham  Dominnni  proMaontut  '  t  Chron.  20, 1.  2.  2a  96.  27. 

ttt     Unde  latam  detpkiem  •ulitudiuem,  *  Sm  mora  in  VoL  III.  Sec  VL 

aoiernun  quondam  Sodoms,  tto.    Rooor*  *  Joih.  16,56.  91, 16^  SmmaAmJwm 

dahatnr  upeluncas  Lui,  He*    Ufeffon.  Ep.  4th. 
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deBoend  gaAvuHj  towards  the  plain.  At  4|  o'clock  we  readied 
iJie  western  base  of  Tell  Zlf  (hill  of  Ztf)  a  round  eminence 
sitoated  in  the  plain,  a  hnndred  feet  or  more  in  hej^^t.  Here 
we  ML  into  the  road  mmi  Hebron  to  EnnnnL 

The  proper  mins  of  Zl^  the  Ziph  of  the  Old  Testament,  lie 
about  ten  minutes  east  of  this  point,  on  a  low  hill  or  ridge  be- 
tween two  small  Wadys,  which  commence  here  and  ran  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  We  ran  thither  on  foot  along  the  north  side  of 
the  Ten,  which  is  separated  firom  the  rains  by  one  of  the  Wadysi 
There  is  here  little  to  be  seen  except  broken  walls  and  fimnda- 
tions,  most  of  them  of  unhewn  stones,  but  indicating  solidity 
and  oo?ering  a  considerable  tract  of  ground.  In  the  middle  is  a 
low  masdye  square  building,  ccmstn^ted  of  squared  stones  and 
vaulted  within  with  ^inted  arches ;  showmg  that  the  place 
must  luive  be«i  inhabited  long  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest 
'  Oisterns  also  remain ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  is  a  narrow 
doping  passage  cut  down  into  the  rock,  terminating  at  a  dwr 
with  a  subtenanean  chamber  beyond^  which  may  have  served  as 
a  tomb  or  more  probably  as  a  magasme. — On  the  top  of  Tell  Ztf 
is  a  lerel  dot  apparently  once  enclosed  by  a  wall ;  and  here  too 
are  seyeral  dsterns.' 

Ziph  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  existing  in  his  daj  eastward 
from  Hebron.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  there  is  no  trace 
rf  the  name  in  histofy.' 

Mounting  again  at  ten  minutes  past  5  o'clock,  we  proceeded 
upon  the  Hebron  road  towards  Kurmul.  The  region  around, 
and  especially  upon  our  right,  was  the  finest  we  had  yet  seen  in 
the  hill  country  of  Judah.  The  great  plain  or  basin  spread  itself 
out  in  that  direction,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  higher  land  or  hills, 
except  upon  the  east,  where  it  slopes  off  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  elevation  of  this  plain,  though  not  so  great  as  that  of  Dho- 
hcriyeh,  cannot  be  less  than  fifteen  hundred  feet  or  more  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  waters  apparently  flow  off 
in  both  directions,  partly  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  partly  to- 
wards Wady  es-Seba'.  The  surface  of  the  plain  is  waving,  and 
almost  free  from  rocks  ;  indeed,  even  the  smaller  stones  are  less 
abundant  than  usual.  At  present  the  whole  tract  was  almost 
covered  with  fine  fields  of  wheat,  belonging  to  persons  in  Hebron 
who  rent  the  land  of  the  government.    Watchmen  were  stationed 

'  From  this  Tell,  some  fifteen  rods  east  it  indeed  somowliat  eiist  of  sontb ;  but  tlie 

of  oar  rood,  the  rains  of  Zlf  bore  N.  78**  E.  distance  is  not  quite  an  boiir  and  Uirco 

distant  about  ten  minutes.     Beni  Na'im  N.  quarters  witli  camels,  or  less  than  five  llo- 

89"  E.  Kurmul  S.  T*  W.  Hebron  about  N.  man  miles.     Joromo  hod  no  personal  know> 

by  W.  lodge  of  tliis  region,  and  bis  estimates  of 

*  Onoroast  art   Ziph,     Eusebius  does  distances  are  lioro  very  loose.     See  uudei 

not  mention  it^ — Jerome  says  it  was  eight  May  2Gtk. 
miles  from  Hebron  towards  the  east     It 
ii.  391, 192 
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in  Tarions  parts,  to  prevent  cattle  and  floclm  from  treBpaannff  upon 
the  grain.  The  wheat  was  now  ripening ;  and  we  had  here  a 
beautiful  illastration  of  Scripture.  Our  Arabs  ^'were  a  hun- 
gered/' and  going  into  the  fields,  they  ^^  plucked  the  ears  of  com, 
and  did  cat,  rubbing  them  in  their  hands.''*  On  being  question- 
ed, they  said  this  was  an  old  custom,  and  no  one  would  speak 
against  it ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  hungry,  and  it  was  allowed 
as  a  charity.     We  saw  this  afterwards  in  repeated  instances. 

In  the  first  ten  minutes  we  noticed  two  small  sites  of  ruined 
foundations  on  our  left,  for  which  our  guides  knew  no  name ; 
but  which  the  Jch&lin,  as  we  afterwards  passed  this  wa^,  inclu- 
ded under  the  name  of  Zif.  At  5.40  there  were  other  rums  upon 
a  low  hill  at  our  left,  called  Um  el-'Amad,  'mother  of  the  pillar.' 
Foundations  and  heaps  of  stones  with  some  cisterns  coyer  a  small 
tract  of  ground ;  while  two  or  three  coarse  columns  mark  the 
site  probably  of  a  village  church,  and  give  occasion  for  the  name.* 
Beyond  this  point,  the  land  which  was  not  ploughed,  was  covered 
wiUi  the  herbs  Za'ter  and  BellAn  (or  ^e^),  which  afford  fino 
pasturage  for  sheep  and  goats ;  the  latter  preferring  it  even  to 
grass.     The  tower  of  Semii'a  was  occasionally  in  sif^t 

We  came  to  the  ruins  of  Carmel  at  twenty-five  minutes  past 
six ;  and  were  about  to  pitch  our  tent  by  the  reservoir  in  the 
deep  head  of  the  valley,  when  an  Arab  peasant  came  and  warned 
us  a^inst  it,  saying  there  were  wanderers  (robbers)  round  about, 
and  inviting  us  to  go  on  to  Ma'in  to  an  encampment  of  peasants 
from  YQtta.  This  we  consented  to  do,  more  for  the  sake  of  see- 
ing the  place  and  the  people,  than  from  any  apprehension  of 
diui^r ;  for  our  escort  was  not  of  a  kind  which  robbers  would 
be  likely  to  attack.  Accordingly,  after  five  minutes'  delay,  we 
went  on,  and  reached  the  place  at  five  minutes  before  seven 
o'clock.  Here  we  encami)cd  by  a  sheepfold  near  a  cavern.  It 
was  now  dark  and  a  strong  chill  wind  was  blowing  from  the  west ; 
so  that  we  rejoiced  in  the  protection  of  our  tent,  and  eiiyoyed 
also  the  blazing  fire  of  our  Arabs  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  rock. 

A  band  or  i)easants  from  YQtta  were  here,  keeping  their 
flocks  and  dwelling  in  caves  amid  the  ruins  of  Ma'ln.     They 

Eathered  around  us,  astonished  at  our  appearance  among  them  ; 
ut  their  shyness  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from  timidity,  than 
from  any  disposition  to  be  uncivil.  They  answered  our  questions 
at  first  with  suspicion,  but  with  apparent  honesty ;  and  their 
distrust  soon  passed  away. — Tlie  encampment  was  on  the  north- 
em  declivity  of  the  conical  hill  of  Ha'in,  five  minutes'  walk  be- 
low the  summit.  This  hill  rises  gradually  not  less  than  some 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  site  of  Carmel. 

*  Matt.  13,  1.  Mark  t,  2a  Uke  0,  1.        '  W«  r\dt^  thia  ipol  alWnrttHa^  M^ 
Comfk.  Deut  23,  2A.  26Ul 
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2%iir$day,  Map  l(Hh.  We  lepaiied  to  the  top  of  the  hilL 
fiom  whicli  tiiere  is  an  extenflive  proroect  towards  the  north  and 
over  the  broad  plain  on  the  west.  The  snn  rose  in  his  strenffth, 
and  ponred  a  flood  of  golden  lig^t  upon  the  plain  and  the  mils 
beyond ;  so  that  eveiy  object  was  distinctly  seen.  The  summit 
is  crowned  with  mins  of  no  great  extent ;  foundations  of  hewn 
stone ;  a  square  enclosure,  l£e  remains  probably  of  a  tower  or 
small  castle ;  and  several  dstems.  The  view  is  fine,  including 
on  the  east  tiie  r^on  towards  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  extending  on 
the  north  to  Beni  Kalm  and  Hebron^  which  was  distinctly  seen 
in  its  valley ;  and  on  the  west  to  Dhoherlveh  and  beyond.  To- 
wards the  south  tihe  view  was  interrupted  ny  the  mountain  ridse 
already  mentioned,  about  hatf  an  hour  distant,  running  off  neany 
W.  8.  W.  We  could  not  learn  that  it  had  any  speml  name ; 
it  certainly  is  not  called  the  mountain  of  Eurmul,  or  Mount 
Oarmel ;  unless  sometimes  because  of  its  vicinity  to  that  place.^ 

From  Ha*tn  we  could  distingnish  quite  a  number  of  places ; 
the  bearings  of  which  are  given  in  the  note  below.'    Of  these 

S laces  several  are  of  unquestionable  antiquily.  Ma'ln  is  without 
oubt  tiie  Maon  of  Natal.*  Bemft'a  we  had  formerly  seen  from 
Dhoherlyeh,  and  it  probably  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Eshte- 
moa.*  'Atttr  suggests  the  Jattir  of  Scripture ;'  and  St^eh  is  a 
tract  of  ruins  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  said  to  be  large,  with 
many  columns,  though  there  seemed  to  oe  no  houses  standing. 
'An&b  is  of  course  the  ancient  name  Anab  without  change  ;*  and 
in  Shuweikeh,  the  diminutive  form  of  Shaukeh,  we  may  recog- 
nise the  Socoh  of  the  mountains  of  Judah/  In  TOtta  and 
Kurmul  we  have  the  Juttah  and  Carmcl  of  antiquity.  Most  of 
these  places  we  afterwards  saw  again,  in  returning  by  a  more 
western  route  from  Wady  MAsa. 

Here  then  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  towns  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah ;  and  could  enumerate  before  us  not  less 
than  nine  places  still  bearing  apparently  their  ancient  names  : 

^  Seetzen  gives  it  this  name ;  Zach's  ilar  case  of  el-'Al  for  the  Hebrew  Elealeh. 

MonatL  Corresp.  AVli.  p.  184.  We  visited  SemQ'a  in  returning  from  Wadj 

'  Bearings  from  Ma'in :  SemA'a  S.  80**  Miisa,  June  4th. — ^A  city  Shema  is  also 

W.     'Attir,  inrther  south.     SAsieh  N.  88**  mentioned  in  the  south  of  Judah ;  too  for 

W.    'An&b  with  a  small  tower  N.  86^*"  W.  south  indeed  to  correspond  to  SemA'a; 

Shuweikeh,  a  small  ruin,  N.  86"*  W.    Dho-  Josh.  15,  26. 

heriyeh  on  the  hills  N.  88**  W.    Mejd  el-  *  Josh.  15,  48.    There  is  here  a  diffi> 

B&'a,  ft  mm  on  a  hill,  N.  71**  W.    Y&tta,  cnlty  in  supposing  a  change  of  Yodh  into 

ft  large  village  on  a  hill  sloping  east,  N.  'Ain,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  other 

40'  W.  Hebron  N.  4'  W.    Kurmul,  the  instance.— Raumer  confounds  Jattir  with 

castle,  one  mile  distant,  N.  lO""  E.    Beni  Ether  in  tlie  plain.  Josh.  15,  24 ;  see  his 

Nalm  N.  22»  E.  PaliUt.  ed.  8,  p.  171. 

*  1  Sam.  25,  2.  «  Josh.  11,  21.  15,  50, 

«  Josh.  21,   14.  15,  50.     The  Hebrew  ^  Josh.  15,  48.     We  aOcrwards  found 

name  has  the  Hithpael  form,  which  might  another  Shuweikeh  corresponding  to  the 

easily  pass  over  into  the  Arabic  name  with  Socoh  in  the  plain,  Josh.  15,  35. 
the  article,  es-SemA'a.    Compare  the  sim- 
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^'Maoiiy  Oannel,  and  Ziph,  and  Juttah;''  Jattir.  Soooh,  Anab, 
and  Editemoa;  ''and  Kirjath  Arba.  wliioh  is  Hebron.''*  The 
feelings  with  which  we  looked  abroad  upon  iheee  ancient  rites, 
most  of  which  had  hitherto  remained  miknowni  were  of  them- 
selves a  sufficient  reward  for  our  whole  journey. 

Of  Ziph  I  haTo  already  spoken.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  enu- 
merate Anab,  Eshtemoa,  Jattir,  and  Juttah,  as  large  Tillages 
in  their  age  ;  though  the  specifications  they  give  of  their  sites 
are  yery  indefinite.  Maon  was  then  desolate  ;  and  the  Socoh  of 
the  mountains  is  not  mentioned  by  ihent*  Carmel  existed,  as 
we  shall  see  immediately.  But  from  the  days  of  Jerome,  until 
the  present  century,  not  one  of  these  names,  except  Carmel, 
occurs  in  history,  or  has  been  known  as  being  still  in  existence. 
The  crusaders  seem  not  to  haye  penetrated  into  this  region, 
except  in  one  or  two  military  excurrions  around  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  March,  1807,  Beetzen  passed  through  this 
tract  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  although  his  letter  makes  men- 
tion only  of  the  mountain  south  of  Carmel,  yet  his  map  contains 
the  names  of  Eurmul,  Semii'a,  YOtta,  and  Bhuweikeh.*  In  1818, 
Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  companions  trayelled  by  this  route 
from  Hebron  to  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  but  none  of 
them  mention  any  of  these  names.  Irby  and  Mangles  speak 
of  what  may  indeed  have  been  Kurmul,  near  a  well  called  ^  Al- 
baid.''*  Within  the  last  few  years,  trayellers  on  the  direct  route 
from  Wady  Mtlsa  to  Hebron  haye  passed  through  Semd'a  ;  but 
seem  to  haye  heard  nothing  of  these  other  ancient  places.* 

While  we  were  taking  our  obsenrations,  many  or  the  peasants 
gathered  around  us,  and  seemed  gratified  to  hold  our  telescopes 
and  render  other  little  senrices  ;  although  they  wondered  at  our 
employment.  The  opinion  was  expressed  among  themselyes, 
that  we  were  each  notme  down  his  own  estate  in  the  lands  around. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  oe  a  current  impresrion.  that  oyer  rince 
the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  their  descenduits 
still  haye  deeds  of  all  the  land ;  and  when  trayellers  come  here, 
their  presumed  object  is  to  look  up  their  estates.  These  poor 
people,  howeyer,  seemed  well  pleased  at  the  idea  of  our  coming 
to  take  possession ;  hoping  in  this  way  to  be  themsehes  freed 
from  the  oppression  of  Muslim  misrule. 

We  now  returned  on  foot  down  the  hiU  towards  Kurmul, 
leaying  our  animals  to  follow  when  loaded.  Here  are  more  ex- 
tensiye  ruins  than  we  yet  had  anywhere  seen,  unless  perhaps  at 
Bethel.     On  the  way,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  or  the 

>  Joiih.  15,  4g-S5.  Xyn.  p.  188  iq.    IIU  map  b  fiNnd  in  Om 

*  Onomvt  rtU.  An^,  Btlkfimo  (AHe-    Mroe  work,  \6L  XXII. 
Mflf  f),  Jfther  for  Jaliir,  jHkmihr  JuUah,        *  Trmr^  p.  848.  [106.] 
if«M,  fiofoA.  •  Sl«|ilieai»LatdUMlMjr,SoMMf«»tta. 

"  Sftatn  in  ZMb*t  MooatL  Corr««Nid. 
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oisHe,  aie  the  remains  of  a  oliiudi  Btanding  quite  aloHe.  The 
wlM>k  length  of  the  fiyundatioiiB  IB  one  hoiidim  aii^ 
ilMlmildmg  having  conABtedajoparently  of  two  parts.  Theeaat- 
ernmoBt  of  these,  the  pioner  onaich|  with  columns,  measures 
sixty-nine  &et  in  length  uj  fortjHsix  feet  broad ;  Ihe  western 
party  dghty-sereQ  feet  long  by  fortj-eight  feet  broad ;  but  the 

Purpose  to  which  the  latter  was  app&d  we  could  not  determine. 
)n  the  south  side  is  a  square  reservoir  sunk  in  the  rook. 

The  ruins  of  the  town  lie  around  the  head  and  along  the  two 
sides  of  a  yalley  of  some  width  and  depth ;  the  head  of  which 
Ibrms  a  semicircular  amphitheatre  shut  in  by  rocks.  From  this  the 
YsUey  runs  for  some  thirty  or  forty  rods  S.  S.  E.  and  then  bends 
northeast  towards  tiieDeM  Sea.  The  bottom  of  the  amjphithea- 
tre  is  a  beautiM  grass  plat,  with  an  artificial  resenroir  in  the 
middle,  measuring  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  long  l)y  seven- 
s-four feet  broad.  The  spring  from  which  it  is  supplied,  is  in 
the  rocks  on  the  northwest  where  a  chamber  has  been  excavated. 
The  water  is  brought  out  by  an  undemound  channel,  first  to  a 
small  basin  near  we  rocks,  and  then  five  or  six  rods  farther  to 
the  res6rv(nr.    No  water  was  now  fiowing  down  the  valley. 

The  main  ruins  are  on  the  level  ground  west  of  the  amphi- 
theatre ;  and  here  stands  the  castle.  They  consist  chieflv  of 
the  foundations  and  breken  walls  of  dwellings  and  other  edifices, 
scattered  in  every  direction,  and  thrown  t(^;ether  in  mournful 
oonfiosion  and  desolation.  Host  of  the  stones  were  only  roughly 
hewn,  or  else  have  been  worn  awav  by  time  and  exposure.  In 
the  western  part  are  the  remains  of  a  smaller  church,  surroimded 
by  those  of  very  many  houses.  Here  is  also  an  open  passage 
leading  down  into  a  narrow  cavern  apparently  natural,  which  may 
have  been  used  as  a  tomb  or  magazine,  like  the  one  we  saw  at 
Ztf.  A  similar  artificial  cave,  about  twenty  feet  square,  is  seen 
just  east  of  the  castle. 

The  castle  itself  is  a  remarkable  ruin,  standing  on  a  swell  of 
the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  It  is  quadrangular,  the 
sides  measuring  sixty-two  feet  by  forty-two  and  facing  towards 
the  cardinal  points.  The  height  now  remaining  is  about  thirty 
feet.  The  external  wall  is  evidently  ancient ;  and  has  on  the 
northern  and  western  sides  a  sloping  bulwark,  like  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem.*  The  stones  are  bevelled  ;  and  though  not  so  large 
as  those  of  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  yet  the  architecture  is  of  the 
same  kind ;  leaving  little  room  for  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  of 
Herod  or  of  the  Romans.  There  is  a  lower  and  an  upper  story, 
both  once  arched  ;  but  the  upper  arch  is  gone.  The  walls  are 
nine  feet  ten  inches  thick.  On  entering  the  building,  the  first 
thing  which  struck  me  was  tho  pointed  arches,  indicating  a  later 

>  See  above,  p.  807. 
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and  Saroccnio  architociuro,  utterly  inconBistont  with  tho  external 
appearance.  But  on  looking  further  and  examining  particularly 
tne  windows,  it  wan  obyious,  that  the  interior  part  had  been 
built  up  at  a  later  period  within  the  more  ancient  exterior  walk. — 
On  the  norUi  nde  of  the  castle,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  are 
ihe  foundations  of  what  would  seem  to  have  been  a  round  tower, 
measuring  twenty-ei^t  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  from  outside 
to  outside,  with  a  wall  six  feet  thick.  There  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  subterranean,  or  at  least  a  covered  passage  from  this  build- 
ing into  the  castle. — ^Adjacent  to  the  castle  on  the  east  was  also 
a  small  church.' 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  to  the  castle,  was 
apparently  a  less  important  part  of  the  town,  perhaps  a  suburb. 
There  is  here  also  a  small  \pwer  on  the  brink,  with  a  like  sloping 
bulwark  rising  up  out  of  the  valley.  On  the  point  of  a  hill  about 
one  third  of  a  mile  northeast  from  the  castie,  are  the  ruins  of 
another  large  church  and  of  a  few  other  buildings.* 

I  have  already  used  the  names  Kurmul  ami  Carmel  inter- 
changeably ;  because  there  is  no  room  for  question,  that  this  is 
the  Carmel  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  ;  where  Said  set  up  the 
trophy  of  his  victory  over  Amalek,  and  where  Nabal  was  shear- 
ing his  sheep  when  the  affair  took  place  between  him  and  David, 
in  which  Abimil  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part*  No  further  men- 
tion of  this  darmel  occurs  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  describe  it  in  their  day  as  a  village  ten  miles  from  He- 
bron, verging  towards  the  east,  with  a  Roman  garrison.*  From 
that  time  onward  we  hear  no  mora  of  Carmd  until  the  year 
1172  ;  when  Saladin  invaded  the  country  on  the  east  and  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  crusaders  had  fortresses  ;  and  king 
Aroalrich,  having  marched  against  him  without  effect,  at  length 
drew  back  and  encamped  at  Carmel.  Hero  he  found  a  pool,  and 
water  in  plenty  for  his  army.  Whether  the  place  was  then  in 
ruins,  we  are  not  informed.'  That  it  had  been  of  old,  and  even 
not  long  before,  a  place  of  importance,  is  manifest  from  the  Ro- 
man garrison,  and  from  the  rebuilding  of  the  castle  by  the  Sara- 
cens ;  if  indeiHl  the  latter  did  not  occur  at  a  still  later  period. 
When  and  how  Carmel  became  desolate,  no  record  tells  ;  and  its 

*  MrWolrottIo  lS42,olMerT«l«Graek  *  J<mIl    1ft,  66.     1   Sun.  16,    12.     tS, 

croti  didiiicUjr  ItMcribwl  on  Um  ovUr  toath  t  m^ 

waII  tPTcrml  feH  fnm  Um  gnand.     H«  *  OnooiMCkoii,  art  Cmrwtfimt,  TlMdb- 

1  Um  iCroctara  Aaerwtad  onl  r/ Um  taaee  of  Imi  milot  hen  awbrinii  k 
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rvlnt  f4  mntAhfr;  aad  ■otipoiM  Um  f4o|Nng  grmt ;  mmI   wm  proteMjr  pot  oolj  M  m 

bttlwArk  beloniM    oHipiialljr  to  m  Imrgvr  roond  miniber.     Wo  •flcnranb  InvolM 

itro'^nro.     RiMioth.  Stut,  1848.  p.  <S0.  frmn  Hebron  to  Cannel  wMi  cmntU  in 

'  Frrjfii  Ui^  r«i(l«  of  Kormol  ««  obuhi-  thr^-^  hoiiri,  whirh  ipTvi  ot  Um  bkmC  •  di»- 

r4  thm  ft»llo«inp(  b^annf^ :  fUfti  No*tiii  N.  Uiko  of  about  S  Rmbab  bIIo*.     Soo  Umj 

29  K    IMirm  N  6'  W.   YUVtnfi.in   W.  IfAh. 

M«7'JeMtr«N'.  Ml    W.     'Aik^bW.     Sba-  *  Uill.  T%r  ?n.  no.     Wilkca  Goocb.  te 

wHktU  .8  M7     W.  Kfouo.  Ill.'ii.  p.  Iftl. 
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BfliM  WM  again  fimotSni  untQ  the  preeent  centiugr.  Seetsenu 
aa  iva  have  aeen,  nas  given  its  poaitkm  upon  his  map,  ana 
wions^  aasqpied  its  name  to  the  nioantain->rid§^  upon  i^ 
bat  smoe  lus  day  no  travoDeni  appear  to  have  leoognised  it.' 
.  WeweieherainthenudstinsoeneBmenioiableofold&rihia 
adventnies  ^f  David,  dniing  his  wanderings  in  order  to  eaoape 
from  the  jealoosy  of  Baal ;  and  vre  did  not  fidl  to  perase  here, 
and  with  Ae  deq^t  interest,  the  ehapten  of  Sonptore  which 
record  Ae  histonr  of  those  wanderings  and  adventaies.'  2S|Al 
and  Maon  gave  their  names  to  tihe  des^  on  the  east,  as  did  also 
Sn^gedi  ;•  and  twice  did  the  inhabitants  of  Ziph  attraipt  to  be- 
inj  the  voatiiM  onikw  to  the  vengeance  cf  his  perMcator.* 
At  that  tune  David  and  hfa  men  appear  to  have  been  veiy  mock 
i^itibeconditiop<)fsimihMroaihtws  at  the  present  day;  to  ^^eveiy 
one  tibat  was  in  distaess,  and  eveiy  one  that  vras  in  debt,  and 
eveijr  one  that  wea  discontented,  gathered  themsdves  onto  him  ; 
and  he  became  a  captain  over  tfiam ;  and  there  w&te  with  him 
aboatfemrhondredmen."*  Thej  laned  in  these  deserts,  asso- 
oiatliw.with  the  hertonen  and  shepherds  of  Kabal  and  otheia, 
and  £inff  them  good  offices,  probably  in  letam  for  infonnation 
and  soppMs  obtamed  throani  them.* 

Henc^  when  Kabal  heid  his  annual  sheqndiearii^  in  Oajr- 
md,  DavU  fth  himsdf  entitled  to  share  in  the  festival;  and 
sent  a  message  lecounting  his  own  services,  and  adnnff  for  a  pre* 
sent :  '^  Wherefore  let  the  young  men  find  favour  in  tnine  eyes  ; 
for  we  come  in  a  good  day  ;  give,  I  pray  thee,  whatsoever  cometh 
to  thine  hand  unto  thy  flenrants,  and  to  thy  son  David." '  In 
all  these  particulars  we  were  deeply  struck  with  the  truth  and 
strength  of  the  biblical  descriptions  of  manners  and  customs,  al- 
most identically  the  same  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day.  On 
such  a  festive  occasion  near  a  town  or  village,  even  in  our  own 
time,  an  Arab  Sheikh  of  the  neighbouring  desert  would  hardly 
fail  to  put  in  a  word,  cither  in  person  or  by  message  ;  and  his 
message,  both  in  form  and  substance^  would  bo  only  the  transr 
cript  of  that  of  David. 

We  left  Carmel  at  ten  minutes  past  7  o'clock,  following 
down  at  first  the  small  valley,  but  soon  leaving  it  and  possinff 
more  to  the  right  on  a  general  course  E.  by  S.  The  ruins  of 
et-Taw&neh  were  soon  seen  on  the  side  of  a  hill  not  far  distant 
on  the  right,  and  at  7.40  bore  8.  20^  W.  The  Wady  from  Car- 
mel, and  others  on  the  right  and  left,  go  to  form  the  Ehubarah, 

^  Seo    above,    p.  494.     Bcrton  pniaed  deaert,  24, 1.  That  is,  portions  oTtlio  desert, 

this  WRj  a  Tow  weeks  before  us,  and  saw  *  1  Sam.  28,  ID.     26,  I. 

Carmel  and  Tell  Zi£  *  Ibid.  22,  2.    Tlieae  were  afterwards 

*  1  Sam.  23,  18  sq.  co.  24.  25.  2G.  increased  to  six  hundred,  28,  18. 

"  SoZiphasadeaert,  1  Sam.  28, 14.26, 2.  '  Iliid.  25,  7.  14-10. 

Maon  as  a  desert,  23,  25.    £n-gedi  as  a  *  Ibid.  25,  a  U. 
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which  runs  down  to  the  Dead  Sea  not  far  south  of  'Ain  Jidy. 
Oar  road  for  a  great  distance  was  along  these  Wadys ;  some- 
iimee  in  one,  sometimes  in  another,  and  sometimes  on  the  ridges 
between.  At  7.55  the  small  ruin  Deir&t  appeared  on  the  left, 
bearing  N.  10^  W.  On  a  ridge  at  8|^  o'clock  we  stopped  for 
about  ten  minutes,  and  took  bmrings  to  ascertain  our  course.* 

The  country  continued  to  be  cultivated  and  fertile.  Our 
Arabs,  as  we  passed  among  the  fields  of  wheat,  were  constantly 
'^  plucking  the  cars  of  grain,  and  eating,  rubbing  them  with 
their  hands.''*  The  tillage,  however,  soon  became  less  frequent. 
At  9  o'clock  we  passed  near  a  large  encampment  of  the  Arabs 
d-Ka'&bineh,  situated  in  a  broad  open  valley  on  our  left.  Their 
black  tents,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  were  pitched  in 
a  large  oval.  They  were  said  to  number  about  one  hundred 
men ;  and  occupy  in  part  the  same  territory  with  the  JehAltn 
(Jeh&llyeh),  whoso  encampment  at  present  was  nearly  two  hours 
southeast  of  Carmcl.  These  Arabs  also  usually  encamp  further 
south;  but  they  were  now  maturing  in  this  vicinity,  and  we 
found  their  flocks  and  camels  among  the  hills  and  vaUeys  for  a 
long  distance  as  we  advanced. 

Our  descent  was  constant ;  and  in  proportion  to  it,  the  heat 
increased,  and  the  country  began  to  assiune  more  the  appearance 
of  the  desert  We  had  left  the  grass  green  at  Carmel ;  by  9 
o'clock  it  was  dried  up.  At  9.20  we  came  upon  two  dcen  cis- 
terns in  the  rock,  with  rain  water,  directljr  in  the  path,  belong- 
ing to  the  JehAlin  and  Ka'&bineh.  Bv  11  o'clock  we  were  com- 
pletely in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  The  country  is  everywhere 
entirely  of  limestone  formation  ;  but  the  rocks  contain  a  laige 
mixture  of  chalk  and  flint,  alternating  with  the  limestone  of  the 

3^on  above.  All  around  were  naked  conical  hiUs,  and  also 
ges  flom  two  himdred  to  four  hundred  feet  high,  running  down 
mostly  towards  the  sea.  At  first  the  hills  as  well  as  the  valleys 
were  sprinkled  with  shrubs  ;  but  further  down  these  disappeared 
from  ttie  hills ;  and  only  a  dry  stunted  grass  remained,  the  growth  • 
of  winter.  We  recognise<l  among  the  shnilM  many  old  acquaint- 
ances of  the  southern  desert,  the  'Ajram,  the  Retem,  and  several 
others ;  and  found  ourselves  thus  in  an  hour  transi)ortcd  back 
into  the  scenes  of  our  former  journey. 

At  11^  o'clock  we  reached  another  cistern,  or  rather  a  reser- 
voir of  rain  water  by  the  side  of  a  water-course.  It  was  origi- 
nally hewn  out  under  a  rock  with  a  roof  and  a  column  to  sunnort 
it ;  but  the  roof  in  now  bn)ken  away.  It  is  calKnl  IMr  Belhiib. 
Befon*  wp  wore  aware,  our  Hlieikh  and  two  of  Wib  men  were  plung- 

'  'Thene  wfTT  ««  follows:  M:i*in  .S.  7'i'     htm  N    A'  W. ^Our  b««iingi  Id  tiUf  r»- 
W.     Kiinnul   S.  H7     W.     lirui  Na*iiii  N.     |pon  w<>r«  *4  cmirM  few. 
4*  W.— At  H.'Mi  till-  sui:ill  mill  of  Ziiiliit         "  S«c  atiote  i*.  VXi. 
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iw  into  Ae  ivattt  to  ood  tibemselfM.  Three  or  feur  i, 
li&MNiiidaieeanadee-SttfaL  Wehadilmiikrbemmdiiallif 
evoeni^  die  tnbataifaeofWedy  €t-S3ilfbexali,lMmiig&m  mn- 
viaam  mote  to  the  ii|^i^  in  wbkltk  diieetkn  that  iraDegr  mitom  the 
•eftiijademniiiiiejittteoitfliofWadyel-Olite  Atthfttmint 
there  wie  and  to  be  a  tooit^mm,  leading  down  the  eoath  noe  cf 
ihii  -fa?ine  to  tlie  dune ;  bat  our  Aim  knew  of  no  oihor  poM 
iNr  a  great  distanee  in  that  diieotioiL 

LeatiiHi  ttr  fieOiftb  at  11.40^  wo  eroand  what  eeemed  oil  tibal 
ride  to  be  merdlf  a  low  lidge:  and  eame  immediately  mMm  • 
deeeent  of  neacb"  two  hnmdied  mt,  doDg  tiie  steep  fiu)e  of  a  U^ 
of  eealy  fiiaya  limoetOM,    At  11.10^  another  steep  descent  of 
ftfo  mmntes  btoQi^t  ns  to  a  jQffiooltjpassalonff  ttebnnkof  A 
deqp  pseei^pttoos  iralby  on  onr  bfty  whxdi  prof^ 
Ohir;  heio  ireiy  nanow  ind  nnniii^  betaoen  walls  of  peipen- 
dioolar  rodC|  at  a  depth  of  more  than  a  hmidred  ftet.    We  do*, 
soended  by  a  Teiy  nigged  and  somewliat  daqgerons  path ;  and/ 
reaehed  tw  bottom  at  twenty  minates  past  noon. 

In  the  ooiUBe  of  tho  day  we  had  already  started  a  gscelle ;  sod 
had  seen  also  a  jsdnl,  wUidi  at  a  distanoe  midit  be  nustakan 
fcr  a  lbs ;  thooi^  his  ookmr  is  moie  yeDow^  and  his  moromenta 
lesswfl^.  AswonowosmeinTiewrfthemTineofiheQhArya 
Beden  (moonlain-goat)  started  up  and  boimded  aloog  the  mm 
of  the  rooks  on  the  omoflite  ode.  Indeed  we  were  now  in  the 
^^wildemess  of  En-^em ;''  where  David  and  his  men  lived  among 
''the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats ; "  and  where  the  former  cut  off  the 
skirts  of  SaaVs  robe  in  a  cave.*  The  whole  scene  is  drawn,  to 
the  life.  On  all  sides  the  country  is  full  of  caverns,  which  might 
then  serve  as  lurking-places  for  David  and  his  men^  as  they  do 
for  outlaws  at  the  present  day. 

Our  path  itow  followed  down  the  bottom  of  the  valley  for 
some  distance ;  which  is  here  just  wide  enough  to  be  the  bed  of 
a  torrent,  sometimes  scarcely  fifty  feet,  between  perpendicular 
precipices  rising  in  some  parts  hundreds  of  feet  on  each  side.  In 
the  cliffs  above,  multitudes  of  pigeons  were  enjoying  their  nests 
undisturbed.  Here  was  again  the  Retem,  growing  very  largo  ; 
and  other  shrubs  of  the  desert.  Further  down,  the  valley  con- 
tracts and  becomes  impassable.  It  enters  the  sea  just  south  of 
'Ain  Jidy.  Near  its  mouth,  as  our  Sheikh  informed  us,  is  a  fine 
fountain,  and  large  willow  trees,  from  which  Arab  bowls  are 
madd ;  and  there  too  it  was  said  to  bear  the  name  of  Wady  el- 
'Areijeh. 

We  left  the  Gh&r  at  12.35,  and  turned  up  a  steep  and  rocky 
pass  northeast  along  a  side  valley,  which  brought  us  out  in  fif- 
teen minutes  upon  the  rough  and  desert  table  land  above.     At 

>  1  Sun.  24, 1-4. 
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1.35  we  could  sec  Oarmcl  and  Beni  Na'lm  very  distmctly  ;  the 
fonner  bearing  N.  SS^"  W.  and  the  latter  N.  eT""  W.  Fifteen 
minuteB  later  we  fell  into  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  'Ain  Jidy. 
At  five  minutes  before  two,  we  had  the  first  riew  of  the  Dead 
Beskj  lying  low  and  still  in  its  deep  bed  ;  and  at  length,  fifteen 
minutes  bter,  reached  the  brow  of  the  pass  leading  down  to  the 
shore. 

For  the  last  two  or  throe  hours  of  the  way,  we  had  been  sub- 
jected to  continual  disappointment.  At  every  moment  we  had 
expected  to  obtain  some  glimpse  of  the  sea,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
shore  nearly  U])on  a  level  with  its  waters.  But  the  way  at  every 
step  seemod  longer  and  longer ;  and  it  was  now  only  after  neariy 
seven  hours  of  travel,  that  we  arrived  at  the  brow  of  tiie  pass. 
Turning  aside  a  few  steps  to  what  seemed  a  small  knoll  upon  our 
right,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  a  perpendicular  cliflT 
overhanging  'Ain  Jidy  and  the  sea,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  its  waters.  The  Dead  Sea  lay  before  us  in  its  vast  deep 
chasm,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  precipitous  mountains ; 
their  bases  sometimes  jutting  out  into  the  water,  and'acain 
retreating  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  strip  of  shore  below.  The 
view  included  the  whole  southern  half  of  the  sea,  quite  to  its 
extremity  ;  and  also,  as  we  afterwards  found,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  northern  half ;  although  the  still  higher  projecting  cliff 
el-Merscd  intervened  on  our  left,  to  prevent  our  seeing  the  extre- 
mity of  the  sea  in  that  direction. 

One  feature  of  the  sea  struck  us  immediately,  which  was 
unexpected  to  us,  viz.  the  number  of  shoal-like  points  and  penin- 
sulas which  run  out  into  its  southern  part,  appearing  at  first 
sight  like  flat  sand-banks  or  islands.*  Below  us  on  Uie  south 
were  two  such  projecting  banks  on  the  western  shore,  composed 
probably  of  pebbles  and  gravel,  extending  out  into  the  sea  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  laiger  and  more  important  of  these 
is  on  the  south  of  the  spot  called  Birket  el-KhuUl,  a  little  bay 
or  indentation  in  the  western  precipice,  where  the  water,  flowing 
into  shallow  liasios  when  it  is  high,  evaporates,  and  deposites 
salt.*  This  8|)ot  is  just  south  of  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-I^hQba- 
rah.  OpiKwite  to  this,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  is  a  long 
low  narrow  Itfmk,  also  apparently  composed  of  pebbles  aiid  gravel, 
running  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  joined  towards  the 
south  end  to  the  eastern  shore  by  an  isthmus  of  some  breadth. 
This  long  peninsula  extends  towards  the  south  beyond  the  west- 
em  shoal  or  point  above  described  ;  so  that  from  the  spot  where 

'  Borrkhanlt  ftltr\   (Wmb    IIm    taalrni     iiUadt  or  tlMMUt  oorvred  wHh  %  white  M- 
mcmntainii,  **  huA  m  Am  r'ww  of  the  •oath-     Um  cnut*    Trmv«b  In  Sjrte,  fk  Stft. 
•n  extmnitjr  oT  th«  IVvd  Sra,  which  pfw-        *  UMorflml  Id  Dr.  AadbiMa't  QmL  B*> 
Koicil  the  appMrmoc*  of  a  Uk«,  with  bmuij    port*  p.  17S. 
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we  iio#  stood,  they  seemed  to  inteilock,  and  we  saw  the  end  of 
the  peninsula  across  the  point  of  the  sIkxiL 

Towards  the  soathem  extiwnity  of  the  sea.  a  long  low  moon- 
tain  was  seen  ranning  out  obliqudy  towards  die  8.  &  E.  extend* 
ing  firom  near  the  western  diflb  apparently  to  the  middle  of  the 
Ghftr.  This  oar  Arabs  called  Hajr  Usdnm,  'Stone  of  Sodom  ;'» 
and  said  it  was  composed  wholly  of  rodc-salt,  too  latter  to  be  fit 
ibr  cooUngy  and  only  need  sometimes  as  a  medicine  for  sheep. 
The  sea  washes  the  base  of  this  moontain,  and  terminates  oppo- 
site to  its  sontheast  extremity  as  here  seen ;  thonrii  as  we  were 
still  rniaoqnainted  with  the  featores  of  that  ra^^on,  the  water 
seemed  to  ns  to  »tend  fhrther  sonth  and  to  wmd  aroond  the 
end  of  tliu  mountain.  This  appeaiange,  as  we  afteniiuds found, 
must  have  ariBen  fiom  the  wet  and  sUmy  snrfoce  of  the  ground 
in  that  part ;  which,  by  reflecting  ihe  rays  of  the  sun,  presented 
the  optical  iUtision  rf  a  laige  tract  of  water,  and  deceiyed  us  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  sea  in  that  direction. 

The  mauntaiDB  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  are  eyeiywhere  pre- 
i&fibofm ;  those  <m  the  east  were  now  yeiy  distinct,  and  obykmsly 
much  h^pier  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  than  those  upon 
the  west  Across  the  isthmus  of  the  low  penmsula  towards  the 
southeast,  we  could  look  up  slouff  a  straif^t  ravine  descending 
from  tibe  eastern  chain ;  at  the  head  of  which  Eerak  with  its 
castle  was  yisible,  situated  on  a  hiffh  predpitous  rock,  for  up  near 
the  summit  of  the  mountains.  Opposite  to  us  was  Waay  el* 
Mojib;  and  further  north,  Wady  ez-Zerka.*  At  the  foot  of 
these  mountains,  there  is  a  passage  along  the  eastern  shore  for 
the  whole  distance  on  the  south  of  the  peninsula ;  but  further  to 
the  north  this  would  seem  to  be  impossible.  From  the  spot 
where  we  stood,  the  line  of  the  western  clifTs  ran  in  the  direction 
about  8.  by  W.IW.  with  a  passage  along  the  shore  all  the  way 
south  of  'Ain  «iidy.  At  nearly  one  half  the  distance  towards 
Usdum,  just  south  of  Wady  es-Sey&l,  the  next  beyond  the  KhH- 
barah,  a  ruin  was  pointed  out  on  a  high  pyramidal  cliff,  rising 
precipitously  from  the  sea,  to  which  our  guides  gave  the  name  of 
Sebbeh.' 

^  The  foffm   Uhdum  is  probably  a  tra-  *  From  the  cliff  over  'AIn  Jidj  we  took 

ditional  reminjicfnce  of  the  name  Sodom,  the  following  bearings :  'Ain  Jidy  deep  be- 

Galen  am  the  moimtaini  around  the  lake  low,  S.  70**  E.    Penineula,   north  end,  S. 

were  in  his  da j  called  Sodom.    Instead  of  88**  E.   Penins.  south  end,  S.  V  E.    Isth- 

Hajr  Usdum,  we  afterwards  heard  from  mus  S.  20"  E.    Point  of  western  shoal  S. 

our    ffuides    of   the    JehAlin    the    name  5*^  E.     Hajr  Usdum,  southeast  point,  S.  6* 

Kha3km  Usdum.     See  more  under  May  W.   Da  middle  S.  lO"*  W.     Course  of  west- 

29th.  Galen  de  SimpL  Med.  Fac  4. 19.  Ren  em  cliflb  to  near  the  north  end  of  Usdum, 

hmd  PaliBst.  p.  243.  S,  16'  W.   Kerok  a  40^  E.    Mouth  of  Uie 

*  The Zerka  Ma^n  of  Burckhardt,  Trav-  M'jib  S.  85"  E.    Mouth  of  the  Zerka  Ma'in 

ols  in  Syria,  p.  869  sq.    For  the  M6jib,  see  N.  60''  £. 
the  same  work,  p,  871  sq. 
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The  features  now  deflcribed,  together  with  the  flat  thores, 
gi^e  to  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  sea  the  appcaranee,  not 
of  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  but  rather  of  a  long  winding  bay,  or 
the  estuary  of  a  large  rirer,  when  the  tide  is  out  and  the  shoals 
left  dry.  Only  a  comparatively  narrow  channel  remained  coTered 
with  water.  This  channel  of  the  sea  (so  to  speak)  is  in  some 
parts  quite  narrow,  and  winds  very  much.  Between  the  point 
of  the  western  shoal  and  the  peninsula,  the  distance  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  more  than  one  fourth  or  perhaps  one  sixth  of  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  sea ;  if  so  much.  The  direction  of  the  peninsula, 
and  then  that  of  Usdum,  causes  the  channel  apparently  to  sweep 
round  first  towards  the  west  and  afterwards  towards  the  east ; 
ffiving  to  tliis  portion  of  the  sea  a  Tery  irregular  form.  Our 
Arabs,  both  the  Ta'&mirah  and  RashAideh,  Imew  of  no  place 
where  the  sea  could  be  forded.^  As  we  looked  down  upon  it 
from  this  lofty  snot,  its  waters  appeared  decidedly  green,  as  if 
stagnant ;  though  we  afterwards  saw  nothing  of  this  appearance 
fifom  below.  A  slight  ripple  was  u|K)n  its  bosom ;  and  a  line  of 
foam  was  seen  along  and  near  the  shore,  which  looked  like  a  crust 
of  salt. 

We  remained  on  the  cliff  until  throe  quarters  put  two 
o'clock,  and  then  began  to  work  our  way  down  the  terrific  pass. 
This  was  no  cosy  labour.  The  i>ath  descends  by  sigiogs,  often 
at  tlie  steepest  angle  practicable  for  horses,  and  is  carried  partly 
along  ledges  or  shelves  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
then  down  the  almost  equally  steep  debris.  Much  of  the  rock 
is  a  compact  reddish  or  rose-coloured  limestone,  like  the  baptis- 
mal font  at  Tckoa ;  smooth  as  glass,  yet  with  an  irregular  sur- 
face. Looking  back  upon  this  part  from  below,  it  seemed  utterly 
im|M)S8ible  that  any  rood  could  exist  there ;  yet  by  a  skilful  ap- 
plication of  zigzags,  the  path  is  actually  carried  down  without 
any  insu]ierab1e  difficulties;  so  that  even  loaded  camels  often 

Ess  up  and  down.  Some  few  s|K>ts  are  veij  bad ;  because  not 
pt  in  ro]>air.  Indeed  there  is  very  little  of  art  about  it ;  in  a 
few  places  only  is  the  way  rudely  built  up  and  the  stones  re- 
moved from  the  track.  In  one  part,  not  long  ago,  a  Beda^ 
woman  fell  off  and  was  killecl ;  when  picked  up  she  was  found 
to  have  brought  forth  a  child.  My  companion  had  crossed  the 
heights  of  Iji'lNinon  and  the  mountains  of  Persia ;  and  I  had 
formerly  travcrsctl  the  whole  of  the  Kwiss  Al|is ;  yet  neither  of 
us  had  ever  met  with  a  iniss  so  difficult  and  dangerous.  ^  Of 
those  which  I  hod  seen,  tliat  of  the  Qemmi  resembles  it  most ; 
but  is  not  so  high,  and  the  |iath  is  better. 

As  we  were  descending  the  |miss,  we  saw  \\\wn  the  water  Iw- 
fore  us  another  optical  illuNion,  which  may  serve  to  explain  the 

'  Sm  <•  TV  /Wd;-  fartbcr  on. 
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fluppofied  airpeanmoe  of  Uttrnda  in  the  sea,  remarked  bj  tome 
txaTelleiB.  in  the  diieotion  east  from  us,  near  the  opporite  shore, 
ife  saw  what  seemed  to  be  another  long  dark-oolonred  shoal  or 
sand-hank.  On  looking  fhrther,  however,  it  proved  to  be  a  spot* 
.  of  calm  smooth  water,  aronnd  which  the  rest  of  tiie  sea  was 
covered  with  a  ripple  ;  and  the  dark  biown  eastern  monntaans 
being  reflected  in  tnis  mirror,  gave  to  it  their  cdlonr.  Yet  for 
the  moment,  the  illnnon  was  complete,  that  a  long  daik  ydlow 
sand-bank  or  island  lay  befors  us.' 

After  a  descent  of  finrtv-five  minutes,  we  reached  at  8(  o'clock 
the  beautiful  fountain,  'Am  Jidy,  burstmg  forth  at  once  a  fine 
stream  iq^n  a  sort  of  narrow  terroce  or  uielf  of  the  mountain, 
still  more  than  .four  hundred  feet  above  ^  level  of  the  sea. 
The  stream  rushes  down  the  steep  descent  of  the  mountain  be- 
low; and  its  course  is  hidden  by  a  luxuriant  thicket  oS  tieea 
mi  shrubs,  belongmg  to  a  mors  southern  clime.  We  stojqped 
at  tiie  fountain,  exnecting  to  continue  our  descent  and  encamp 
on  the  shore ;  but  here  we  learned  with  dismay,  that  in  order  to 
proceed  nortliward,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  cHmb  asain  the 
whole  of  the  fearful  ascent ;  since  all  passage  along  we  shore 
was  cut  off  by  a  piojecting  cliff  not  for  remote.  TiU  now  we 
had  always  ui^entood  the  Arabs,  that  there  was  a  path  below ; 
but  they  had  probably  spoken  at  random,  as  is  common,  and 
meant  nothing  more  than  a  path  along  the  cliffii  and  table  land 
above.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  thought  it  better  to  en- 
camp by  the  fountain,  and  visit  the  shore  at  our  leisure  during 
the  afternoon. 

While  thus  engaged  in  pitching  the  tent,  our  Arabs  were 
alarmed  at  seeing  two  men  with  guns  coming  down  the  brow  of 
the  pass.  The  idea  of  robbers  was  uppermost  in  their  minds ; 
and  two  scouts  were  hastily  despatched  to  meet  them,  and  ascer- 
tain their  character  and  purpose.  But  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
there  appeared  on  the  brow  above  a  troop  of  peaceful  donkeys  ; 
and  now  all  alarm  vanished  in  a  loud  laugL  ..The  strangers 
proved  to  be  Fell&hln  from  the  village  Deir  Ibn  'Obeid  near  Mftr 
S&ba,  coming  to  this  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  after  salt.  They 
rested  for  a  time  at  the  fountain ;  and  then  proceeded  to  tho 
Birket  el-KhtUil.     The  poor  animals  had  afterwards  to  ascend 

*  Irbj  and  Manglei  Baw  a  rimilar  ap-  ed  fVom  the  southwestern  nart  of  tho  sea 
pearance  (Vom  the  eastern  mountains  near  by  the  pass  of  Zuweirah,  thought  he  dis- 
Kabba.  **  This  evenfaig,  about  sunset,  we  covered  in  it  a  considerable  islnnd.  Tliis 
were  deceived  by  a  da»  shade  on  the  sea,  was  probablv  the  peninsula  above  describ- 
which  assumed  so  exactly  the  appearance  of  ed;  he  not  having  remarked  the  isthmus 
an  ishuid,  that  we  did  not  doubt  of  it,  even  from  that  moro  distant  point  See  liis  let- 
after  looking  through  a  telescope."  They  ter  in  Zach*8  Mouatl.  Correspond.  XVIII 
had  seen  similar  appearances  buforo.  Tra%'-  p.  488. 
els,  p.  457.  [141.]— Scetzen,  as  be  asocnd- 
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this  difficult  |>am  with  heaTj  loads.     The  ndt  is  uaod  for  cook- 
ing, after  being  washed/ 

Here  at  the  fountain  are  the  remains  of  several  buildings  ap- 

Crentlj  ancient ;  though  the  main  site  of  the  town  seems  to 
▼e  been  further  below.  The  fountain  itself  is  limpid  and 
sparkling,  with  a  copious  stream  of  sweet  water ;  but  warm.  The 
thermometer  stood  m  it  at  81^  F.  Kept  in  vessels  over  night, 
we  found  it  delightfully  cool  and  refreshing.  Issuing  from  the 
limestone  rock,  it  is  of  course  strongly  imprej^ted  with  lime, 
and  does  not  take  soap  welL  In  the  fountain  itself  are  great 
quantities  of  small  black  snails. 

Among  the  trees  below  the  fountain,  making  part  of  the 
thicket  along  the  stream,  were  the  Beyftl,  producing  gum-arabic, 
our  old  acquaintance  of  the  southern  deserts ;  the  8emr,*  and 
the  thorny  Nubk  (lote  tree)  of  Egypt,  called  also  Sidr,"  uid  by 
our  Arabs  Ddm,  bearing  a  small  acid  fruit  like  a  thorn-apple, 
which  our  Eig^tian  servants  enjoyed  greatly  ;  the  'Osher,  which 
will  be  described  more  particularly  below ;  and  another  large 
tree  with  long  beautiful  clusters  of  whitish  blossoms,  which  our 
Arabs  called  FuHak  (Pistacia),  and  which  we  then  supposed  to 
be  the  Pistacia  vera  ;  thouch  we  were  afterwards  led  to  doubt 
whether  they  had  given  us  the  right  name.^  Not  a  palm  tree 
now  exists  there ;  though  the  place  seems  anciently  to  nave  been 
famous  for  them.  The  thicket  is  rendered  almost  impenetrable 
by  a  regular  cane  brake,  flourishing  luxuriantly  along  the  water- 
course. Of  smaller  plants,  the  egg-plant  nightshade,  or  mad 
apple,  was  growing  here  in  abundance ;'  and  also  occasionally  an 
herb  called  by  the  Arabs  Habeibeh,  with  a  smooth  shining  red- 
dish stalk  and  small  glass-like  leaves,  the  ashes  of  which  are 
called  el'Kaii  (alkali),  from  tlieir  peculiar  alkaline  properties.* 

We  set  off  for  the  shore  about  5  o'clock,  and  reached  it  in 
some  twenty-five  minutes  ;  descending  along  the  thicket  by  the 
brook.     The  declivity  is  here  still  steep,  though  less  so  than  the 


*  GmUn  mrntioiit  that  in  hli  dftj  alto,  wrm  at  Htbmo  b  Ml  bloMom  b  Aftfl ; 

Um  bluibitMiU  o«a  thb  »K  for  the  Tari.  lUbe  II.  p.  47S.    It  would  oAtsnil^  Uo»- 

OM  purpotti  to  which  oommoo  mU  m  ap-  tom  here  ttill  Mrlkr.     It  hat  ibec  oeeor* 

•HmL     I>e  Simpt   lied.   fae.  IV.  e.  19.  red  to  me,  wbothM*  thif  trM  nar  doI  b« 

kabBdPaLp.241.  the  r'-i^emui  of  th«  Anb«»  th«  '  "    ' 


Mim^m  umpn§  eati,  Fonkal    Ffer.  of  the  Ri^idi  Blhkt,  {Lmmmmim  <iMfwi<f 

Mfyyt  p.  17S.  linn.)  which  li  deecffbed  m  haring  lial- 

'  JtMmimms  nmhtrm,  Fonkal  Fbr.  MgrpL  lar  flowen,  and  for  which  the  ipot  ww  aa- 

p.  hxuu    lityphut  Utua^  9pmiy(«l  Hiit.  dentlj  eakhratad.    Cast  1,  l4.     Haaeal- 

Kd  hOTh.  L  p:  2S1.      Lane'i  Mod.  EW  qniM,  p.  609.     Sm  eepeebllj  CeUl  IIIwth 

tboe  II.  pp.  288,  SMI— The  name  Nohk  hoC  L  d.  SSS.— Seetaen  ako  haahcn  tha 


hdonp  atrictlj  to  the  fndt  of  tliit  tr(«.  nanie  AWaJb,  hot  with  no  wphuMUba  t 

The  IKm  In  l-Imt  ie  the  D6m  nalm ;  Imt  Reieen  IL  p.  S81 ;  more  ftUlj  p^  S87. 

the  name  if  abo  properly  applied  tn  the  *  Sofmmwm  mtUmfmm. 

N&hk.     See  Frejrta^s  Lex.  Arab.  U.  p.  *  ApparenUj  ooe  oT  the  wuumom  i 

78.  cka  dtBmlmim. 
*  Schnhrrt  tny  he  fomJ  the  PiUttim 
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paflB  above. '  The  whde  of  this  desoent  was  apparently  onoa 
tenaoed  for  tillage  and  gardens ;  and  on  the  i^t  near  the  foot 
are  ^  mine  of  a  town,  ezluhitiii^  nodiing  of  piuiicalar  interest 
Few  of  the  stones  appear  to  have  been  hewn.  From  the  base  of 
the  deolivitjr,  a  fine  ridi  plam  tOopeB  off  veiy  gradnally  neaify 
half  a  mfle  to  the  shcHfa  The  brook  rans  across  it  diiectljr  to 
the  sea ;  thoa{^  at  tins  season  its  wateis  were  absorbed  bj  the 
thirityeardilcKDgbefiMe  reaching  the  shore.  80  fiur  as  the  water 
extended,  the  plain  was  oovered  with  gardens,  chiefly  of  coconft-' 
berajidooffinff  to  the  BashAiddi. 

These  Arabs  woe  now  encamped  in  the  tract  called  HOsftsali 
towards  Tekoa ;  and  had  mij  watchmen  stationed  here  to  pro- 
tect the  gardens.  l%e  soil  <n  the  whole  plain  is  exceedinf^ 
ftrtile,  aiM  might  easily  be  tilled  and  i»odaoe  rare  fimita.  La 
varions  parts  of  H  are  traces  of  nnimportant  r^  The  length 
of  the  pkin  is  UtUe  more  than  half*  a  mile,  it  being  neaily  a 
sqnare ;  teiminated  on  the  south  by  the  Wady  el-OU^,  which 
here  enteis  the  sea  between  krffy  precipices ;  ud  <m  the  north 
by  Wady  Bndeir,  a  comparatively  short  ravine  breaking  down 
fern  above  throng^  ihe  omb^  between  banks  almost  eqnaSy  lofl^ 
and  precipitoas.  Indeed,  the  diff  npcm  its  northern  sid^  called 
el-Mersed,  jnst  beyond  the  jdain,  is  peihaps  the  highest  and 
most  inacoMnUe  along  tl|e  whole  western  coast ;  and  its  base, 
progecting  into  the  sea,  cuts  off  all  farther  passage  along  the 
shore.^  The  precipice  upon  which  we  had  stood  near  the  brow 
of  the  pass,  is  situated  somewhat  fiirther  back,  and  stands  like  a 
gigantic  bastion  between  these  Wadys,  overlooking  and  almost 
overhanging  the  plain. 

The  approach  to  the  sea  is  here  over  a  bank  of  pebbles,  six 
or  eight  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  water  us  wo  saw  it. 
These  are  covered  with  a  shining  crust,  as  of  salt,  or  rather  of  an 
oily  appearance.*  The  water  has  a  slightly  greenish  hue,  and  is 
not  entirely  transparent ;  but  objects  seen  through  it,  ai)pear  as 
if  seen  through  oil.  It  is  most,  intensely  and  intolerably  salt ; 
and  leaves  behind  a  nauseous  bitter  taste,  like  Glauber's  salts. 
It  is  said  that  common  salt  thrown  into  it,  will  not  even  be  dis- 
solved ;  we  did  not  try  the  experiment,  out  such  would  seem 
very  likely  to  be  the  iSaict.'  The  water  is  exceedingly  buoyant. 
Two  of  us  bathed  in  the  sea  ;  and  although  I  could  never  swim 
before,  either  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  yet  here  I  could  sit,  stand, 

*  Tet  there  does  exist  a  narrow  and  YezT  *  Seetzendeecribetthia  appearance  a*  an 

difficult  path  along  the  base  of  thia  cliff;  it  incnutation  of  lime  or  gjrpciim.    Zach'a 

waa  traveraed  by  Seetwn  in  1806;  but  thia  Monatl  Corresp.  XVIIL  p.  440. 

was  in  December,  when  the  level  of  the  sea  '  Dr.  Marcet's  experiments  seem  to  show 

was  lower ;  Reisen  II.  p.  2SU ;  comp.  pp.  the  contrary  ;  Philosophy  Transact  1807. 

257,258.  p.  299. 
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lie,  or  swim  in  the  water,  without  difficulty.*  Tho  shore  in  this 
part  shelved  down  verj  gradually  ;  so  that  we  waded  out  eight 
or  ten  rods  before  the  water  reached  our  shoulders.  The  bottom 
was  here  stony,  but  without  mud  or  slime.  After  coming  out,  I 
perceived  nothing  of  the  salt  crust  upon  the  bod^,  of  which  so 
many  speak.  There  was  a  sliffhi  pricking  sensation,  especially 
where  tne  skin  had  been  chafed  ;  and  a  sort  of  greasy  feelinff,  as 
of  oil  upon  tho  skin,  which  lasted  for  several  hours.     The  bath 

S roved  exceedingly  refreshing,  after  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
ay. — ^Thero  was  much  dnft-wood  alonff  the  shore ;  brought 
down  into  the  sea,  doubtless,  from  the  W adys  in  the  ai^jacent 
mountains. 

We  now  measured  a  base  upon  the  plain  near  the  shore,  bo- 
ginning  at  the  mouth  of  tho  little  stream  from  the  fountain,  and 
extending  N.  19^  E.  for  1500  feet  or  SOO  yards.  From  the 
northern  end  of  this  base  we  took  with  our  large  compass  the 
bearings  recorded  in  the  note  below.*  The  point  of  the  western 
shoal  by  hero  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  geographical  position  of  'Ain  Jidy  is:  Lat.  N.  SI""  27 
55"  ;  Long.  E.  from  Cfreenwich  35^  28'.* 

We  returned  much  exhausted  to  our  tent ;  and  spent  the 
evening,  until  auite  late,  in  writing  up  our  journals  on  the  spot 
The  b^ms  of  the  full  moon  lay  upon  the  sea  below  us,  diffusing 
a  glow  of  light  over  the  darkness  of  death. 

During  the  day,  as  we  travelled  down  the  declivity  of  the 
eastern  slope,  we  had  found  the  heat  continually  increase  ;  and 
here  in  the  chasm  of  the  sea,  we  encountered  an  Egyptian  climate 
and  Egyptian  productions.  At  Carmel  the  thermometer  at  sun- 
rise had  stood  at  51^  F. ;  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  near  the  brow  of 
the  cliflb  it  stood  at  82°  ;  and  at  sunset  on  the  shore  at  80^  F. 
The  next  morning  at  sunrise,  it  was  at  68^  F.  Indeed,  shut  in 
as  this  deep  caldron  is,  between  walls  of  rock,  the  heat  of  tho 
burning  summer-sun  cannot  bo  otherwise  tlian  very  great  And 
such  is  the  richness  of  the  soil,  both  along  the  descent  below  the 
fountain  and  on  the  little  plain,  and  such  the  abundance  of 
water,  that  nothing  but  tillage  is  wanting,  to  render  this  a  most 
prolific  spot.  It  would  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  tropical  fruits. 

■  SoTacitnc:  ••PeriU  imperitiqiM  oandl  el-lf/jib  orpoiH^   SL  SS^*  E.     Kcrak  a 

pifflflMltattolhmtarrUist.S.S.  Tbbbttoy.  M|*  E.     Penlaaiib,  Mfth  «mI,  8.  tSi*  E. 

uuey  b  mgntiomd  bj  wnj  anclaat  writ-  PwIm.  toath  wid,  S.  1*  W.     Uadsa,  vmI 

•ft;  •.  g.  Arwiot  IfeteoroL  S.  8.   PUn.  II.  mid,  S  10|*  W.    Cliff  at  mrthwwl  ootbot 

N.  ft.   12.    Jo«ph.  D.  J.  4.  a   4.     Sc«  of  die  M,  S.  18|*  W.    8«btob  &  Slf* 

tbM0MiiloUieriioUeMeoOMtoainRoUiMl  W.     lUi  •l.F«tliklwb  mv  tk«  Mctliwwl 

rALi».240»q.  corner  of  die  taa^N.  IS*  C 

*  BMriags  rhxn  the  N.  end  of  Uio  beee  '  Ljmeh*e  Off  Keport,  ISftS,  ^  Sa 
Mlhe  ibore  At  Ala  JMj I  llovUmr  Wttdf 
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SsftMivMtoSiMgBdi;  ItjOBvayi 
wydistakmlijdb AnlisiB  UMi 
1iMWMBtdqr,doi«ihBihoiei0fiyri0to'AfliM 
n  tte  pa»  sbI  fD  nofdniaidt  Mo^ 
?kM,  b-flBdi  liV  iipoB  00  kka  AflpUlfa^  I 

lopobalnm;  wUb  its  Tinqfuds  aio 
Oil  TeitnMBt*  Fiom  H  towaids 
''lij  00  cOiff  Ss,' wUek  0eem0 
to  lisre  Iwai  noiM  olher  Oni  ike  picieiit  ptMiV  Intliedftjiof 
lome,  Bn-gedi  ww  slill  m  kige  ^ilbige  on  tba 
icftlM  Deid  860.* 
I  Hod  no  mention  of  Bn-gedi  in  tlie  Uelaiiuw  of  tlie  cre- 
i;  bnt  Brocaidne^  about  A1  D.  1283,  fpeofa  of  themoimtains 
of  En-gedi  in  eocli  a  way,  as  to  ehow  tliat  their  cbaracter  waa 
then  kaofwiL  They  were  on  the  west  aide  of  the  eea,  lofty,  and 
so  precipitone  as  to  threaten  to  fidl  down  into  the  Talley  beneath ; 
and  were  aecended  by  a  pass.     But  the  sito  of  En-gedi  itself  he 


>  acii.li,7.-Joili.l5,  e2.  1S«il24, 
1-4.    See  abort,  p.  600. 

*  2  Chr.  20,  1.  2.  20.  JoMph.  Ant.  9. 
1.  2.  See  more  upon  tfaU  toad  niider  M»j 
llUi. 

*Joiepli.Le.  Cant  1,14.  Plin.H.N. 
6.  17.  Joiephiu  here  giTee  the  diitenre 
Ot  En-gedi  fiom  Jerneetom  at  800  fUdU 
or  87|  Roman  mfleiy  which  if  by  far  too 
great. 

*  Hebi  y^nn  nVy^,  Joeepfaoe  hmfidr 

Joeeph.  Antia.  9.  1.  2. 

*  Onomaetioon,  art  EngoddL  Both 
writere  here  say  diat  En-gedi  waa  litoated 
in  Aulons  Hieriehui;  and  thU  haa  led 
Beland  and  oChen  to  place  it  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Bat  the  Anion  ia 
deacribed  by  the  tame  writen,  aatlie  great 
vall^  of  the  Jordan,  in  wliich  Jericho  and 
tiie  Dead  Sea  are  titnated,  extending  aoath 
to  the  deeert  of  Paran;   Onomaat   art 

li.  214,215 


Anion, — Jerome  elaewhere  aeemi  to  any 
thatEn-^edi  waa  at  the  aooth  end  of  the 
tea,  ^  nbi  finitnr  et  conenmitnr ; "  Comm. 
in  Eiech.  47,  10.  But  this  doea  not  ne- 
cciiarily  imply  any  thing  more,  than  that 
in  relation  to  En-gallim,  it  lay  towardt  the 
aonthem  part  of  the  tea.  In  like  manner 
both  Eoeebina  and  Jerome  connect  Hase- 
son-Tamar  with  the  deeert  of  Kadeeh; 
hot  thia  ia  only  becanae  they  are  ao  con- 
nected in  Gen.  14,  7 ;  and  impliee  nothing 
more  than  a  general  proximity.  Onomaat 
art  HazoMon-Thamar.  The  ''wildemeae 
of  Jndah"  in  which  Eln-gedi  was  titaated, 
waa  donbtleas  the  desert  aioofr  the  western 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  extending  from  the 
north  end  of  the  sea  to  the  desert  of  Ka- 
desh  on  the  sonth  ;  Josh.  15, 61.  62 ;  comp. 
viL  6.  18,  la  All  this  goes  to  show,  that 
there  was  only  one  En-gedi.  See  general* 
ly  Reland  PaUest  p.  763.  Raumer  PaL  p. 
170,  ed.  8. 
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seemii  to  placo  aboTo  upon  the  mountains.*  Since  that  day  no 
traveller  appears  to  have  visited  the  region  until  the  present 
centurj.  Succeeding  writers  copied  Brocardus  ;  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  monks  drew  En-gedi  nearer  and  nearer  towards 
Bethlehem,  until  Quaresmius  places  it  at  six  mOes  from  Bethle- 
hem and  seven  from  the  Dead  Sea,  apparently  on  the  way  to 
ICAr  SAba.*  He  sneaks  also  of  its  vineyards  as  formerly  con-> 
nected  with  Bethlehem  ;  and  these  are  probably  the  same  which 
Hasselquist  regarded  as  the  vineyards  of  Solomon  at  En-gedi." 
The  present  name  and  site  of  'Ain  Jidy  were  first  found  out  by 
Seetsen  in  A.  D.  1806,  and  are  given  upon  his  map  ;  but  whether 
he  actimlly  visited  the  spot,  or  only  obtained  his  information  from 
the  Arabs,  we  were  then  nowhere  told.^  At  any  rate,  the  pre- 
ceding pages  contain,  I  believe,  the  first  account  of  this  place 
from  personal  observation,  which  has  been  given  to  the  public 
for  many  centufies.' 


THB  DBAD  8BA. 

A  few  general  remarks  upon  the  character  and  phenomena  of 
the  Dead  Hca,  arising  out  of  our  ol)servations  at  'Ain  Jidy,  and 
during  the  two  following  days,  may  hero  find  their  proper  place. 
In  our  later  excursion  from  Hebron  to  Wady  M(isa,  we  visited 
the  south  end  of  the  sea  ;  and  I  shall  there  have  occasion  to 
make  some  further  remarks  upon  that  portion  of  it,  as  well  as 
upon  the  geological  structure  of  the  whole  region,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

Length  and  Breadth  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  general  breadth 
of  the  sea  is  very  uniform  ;  except  where  it  is  contracted  near 
the  extremities,  by  Usdum  on  the  south  and  by  RAs  el-Feshkhah 
on  the  north.  According  to  Lieut  Lynch  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  in  Lat  Sl^"  46'  20^' ;  and  the  south  end  in  Lat  SI"" 
5' 20". 

In  constructing  a  new  map  of  this  region,  a  minute  and  very 
careful  comparison  of  all  the  bearings  taken  bv  us  at  various 
points  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as 
of  the  distances  travelled  U]K)n  our  several  routes,  resulted  in 
fixing  the  breadth  of  the  sea  at  'Ain  Jidy  at  about  nine  geogra- 


• 


DnM»Has  o.  7.  pp.  170,  ISO.  b  f^j  deKriWd;   II.   p.  2SS  iq.~*Aia 

Elorid.   II.  pp.  (t!)2,  (ma.     Cooip«R>  Jidj  wu  UktwiM  for  a  cooakfarmbU  list 

VoQ  Troilo,  p.  327.     Poroek«  II.  L  pw  SS.  Um  eunping-groand  of  lirat  Lynch  wni 

*  Hoeid.  It.  p.  620.    lUMekpiiM'i  IMm,  Ids  »ploriiif  pwty  in  ISia 

^IM,  •  *AiB  Jidj  b  BWBtkNMd  bj  die  Arabiui 

*  No  meotioo  is  made  of  *Ain  Jidjr  In  writw  Mffr  •d-I>in  ahnvt  A.  D.  149ft,  m 
noj  of  Sf«tKfn*f  pap^ra,  formerljr  printod.  on  tha  tMlwn  border  of  tbo  dislrieC  of  11^ 
Bnl  In  tho  recent  edition  of  bit  tniTelt,  broa.  Ywnigr.  iM  Or.  IL  ft.  lit. 
(ReiMo,  BcrUn  IS54,)  bb  riiit  to  'Ain  Jidy 

Voi-f.-ir.* 
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Tghkal  wBm.  Tkb  mim  miiiiito  oampariBon  and  otaiioiu  ooq* 
airaotioii,  gvte  Hkenriie  fiirihe  j«io<l  of  the  Dead  flea  abonl 
lUr^-iitMortlielikBiiiika;  'AinJidy  being  dtaatednaaily  at 
tiie  mtddOa  wiiit  of  tl»  weetem  ooaak> 

There inntibtteAiie be  no terj eeeeotUi  enorin  eetimaling 
tibe  ivliole  lengOi  of  the  Dead  Sea  ftt  TAm-mma  or  Fom* 
gaognq^liioal  mflenL  The  lengih  iq^peaxs  to  Taiy  not  kee  than 
two  or  ihiee  mflee  in  diffBieott  yeaia  or  eeaeona  of  the  yeary  ao» 
oiKdinff  ae  the  nater  extends  19  more  or  kee  npon  the  fiata 
toirai£i1heeoollL* 

'Fioni  the  aame  point  on  the  ihoie^  ve  eelisiated  the  heidbt 
of  the  weetemdift  at  1000  feet,  aaabofo  mentioned;  and  Oat 
of  the  h^^ieit  ridgea  of  the  eaetem  moontaina  lying  badk  ftom 
1]ieidion^atfromSN)OOto8SOOfe^ 

Farm  tmd  Ohmiutmr  ^  tie  Aftoroi.  Bmokhaidt  lehteai 
tiiat  ^the  moontaina  fAidi  endoee  flie  OhAi^  or  Taller  of  tiM 
Joi^biOf  open  ooniideiably  at  the  wwthemeztrrait^of  the  Dead 
8ea|  aiMi  enoompaming  it  on  the  weet  .and  east  odea,  spproaoh 
agam  ftt.ita  soathemeztrami^leaTing  [afterwaida]  only  m  nai^ 
tour  plain  between  them."^  Thie  aoooont  is  not  oorreot ;  that 
-faitdUgent  twveUer  did  not  Umeelf  viait  the  ae^and  was  pro- 
bably ndded  br  tlie  infiiimatioii  of  the  AmbiL  Thebedoftbe 
Dead  Sea  ia  onqr  ^  portiM  of  the  OhAr  or  great  Talley.  wkUtt 
here  retaina  ila  naod  breadth,  and  doea  not  apread  out  mto  an 
oral  fiHm  or  to  s  higer  oompaeBy  as  is  the  ease  around  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.  Its  breadth  at  'Ain  Jidy  is  much  the  same  as  op- 
posite to  Wady  Mtisa ;  certainly  not  greater.  Around  Jericho 
indeed,  the  mountains  do  thus  retire  on  both  sides ;  so  that  the 
valley  at  that  point  is  not  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  miles 
wide  ;  but  they  again  approach  each  other  before  they  enclose 
the  sea.  So  far  as  we  could  perceive,  the  eastern  mountains  run 
in  nearly  a  straight  course  along  the  whole  length  of  the  sea. 
From  the  western  mpuntains,  'R&a  el-Feshkhah  and  the  adjacent 
cliffs  project  obliquely  towards  the  northeast  near  the  northern 
end  ot  the  sea,  giving  to  the  shore  in  that  part  the  same  direc- 

*  Mr  Legb,  and  alao  Irbj  and  Mmnglet,  breadth  at  160  tUdia  or  18}  Boman  milet ; 

who  taw  ttie  whole  extent  of  the  Dead  B.  J.  4.  8.4.  TbiiU  another  ipecliiien  of  the 

Sea  MTeral  thnes  firam  the  eaatem  moan-  inexactneit  ci  thai  writei's  ettimatea 
tahu,  giye  their  jndsmflot  of  its  length,  the        *  See  under  May  2dth ;  also  AnderKm'a 

former  at  not  over  forty  milet,  and  the  two  GeoL  Rep.  p.  182. — ^Aooording  to  the  Map  of 

latter  at  thlr^:    But  the  transparency  of  Lieut  LyiMsh,  the  lensth  of  the  Dead  Sea, 

the  atmoq»here  in  these  reffions»  and  the  is  40  geogr.  miles;  and  the  breadth  9  to 9^ 

.  want  of  any  known  fixed  pomts  as  a  stan-  geogr.  mues.    Several  circnmstanoes  indi- 

dazd,  render  any  mere  judgment  of  this  cate,  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (1848) 

kind  liable  to  neat  uncertainty.     SeeLegh  the  sea  was  fuller  and  extended  further 

in  Maomichaers  Journey,  Chap.  IV.    Irby  south,  than  when  we  saw  it  ton  years  eap- 

nnd  Man^leiT  Travels,  p.  459.  [14 1 .]— Jo-  lior.    See  also  Note  XXX,  end  of  the  vol- 

sephus  gives  the  lengu  of  the  Dead  Sea  ume. 
at  580  stadia  or  72^  Roman  miles ;  and  tho        '  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  890. 
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tion,  and  contracting  the  breadth  both  of  the  sea  and  valley. 
At  the  southern  end  a  like  contraction  is  occasioned  by  Hajr  Us- 
duniy  as  above  described.  Between  el-Feshkhah  and  Usdum,  the 
western  cli£b  run  in  a  tolerably  direct  course,  about  S.  15^  W. 

The  phenomena  around  the  Dead  Sea  are  such  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  character  of  its  waters  and  of  the 
region  round  about,  a  naked  solitary  desert.  It  lies  in  its  deep 
caldron,  surrounded  by  lofty  cliffs  of  naked  limestone  rock,  and 
exposed  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  each  year  to  the  unclouded 
beams  of  a  burning  sun.  Nothing  therefore  but  sterility  and 
deathlike  solitude  can  be  looked  for  upon  its  shores  ;  and  nothing 
else  is  actually  found,  except  in  those  parts  where  there  are  foun-  . 
tains  or  streams  of  fresh  water.  Such  is  the  case  at  'Ain  Jidy, 
in  the  Gh6r  near  the  southeast  comer  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isth- 
mus of  the  peninsula ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
fountains  around  Jericho  on  the  north.  In  all  these  places  there 
is  a  fertile  soil  and  abundant  vegetation  ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a 
more  luxuriant  growth  than  at  'Ain  Jidy.  Here  too  were  birds 
in  great  numbers  in  the  thicket ;  and  we  saw  them  frequently 
flying  over  the  sea.  The  fountain  of  'Ain  Jidy  appears  to  be 
the  main  source  of  sweet  water  upon  the  western  coast  ;^  but 
further  towards  the  north  are  the  brackish  fountains  'Ain  Ter&- 
beh,  el'Ghuweir,  and  el-Feshkhah,  (the  last  very  copious,)  in  the 
midst  of  marshy  ground  along  the  shore  covered  with  canes  and 
reeds,  and  furnishing  a  retreat  to  an  abundance  of  frogs.  The 
coasts  of  the  sea  have  also  been  inhabited  from  time  immemorial, 
and  are  yet  so  in  a  degree ;  Jericho,  'Ain  Jidy,  and  the  southern 
Qh6r  are  still  the  abodes  of  men ;  and  if  this  is  now  less  the. 
case  than  formerly,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  al- 
tered circumstances  and  relations  of  social  Ufe,  than  in  the  nature 
of  the  country  or  the  sea. 

I  have  adduced  all  these  particulars  in  order  to  show,  that 
the  stories  so  long  current  of  the  pestiferous  nature  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  its  waters,  are  a  mere  fable.*  We  were  for  five  days  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  shores  ;  and  nowhere  perceived  either  noifiiome 
smell  or  noxious  vapour  arising  from  its  bosom.'  Our  Arabs  too 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  such  appearance.    Smoke  we  had 

'  There  is  a  foantAin  near  the  month  of    foDtidiarimnm,  infemiilis  nigredinis,  tetmm 
the  Wady  ol-Ghlr,  already  mentioned ;  and    habens  odorem ; "    WiUeb.  ab  Oldenborg 


another  in  Wadj  Sudeir  jost  north  of  'Ain  snb  fine.     Even  Quareftmins  had  good  i 

Jidy,  running  into  the  sea.     The  water  of  enongh  to  deny  all  tliii  on  the  teatimony 

both  was  said  to  be  sweet-  of  his  own  senses ;  Tom.  II.  p.  760. 

*  **Mare  illnd  semper  fumnm  reddere,  '  Seetzen  perodyed  in  some  plaoes  a 

et  nebulam  in  modnm  camini  infemalis. —  bad   smell ;   arising,    howeyer,   from  de- 

Qnocmnque  yapor  a  mari   illo  ascendens  cayed  plants  which   had    been   brought 


impellitur,  Ibi  teme  nascentia  non   socus    down  from  the  Jordan  or  by  other  i 
qnam  ri  a  pruina  fuissont  tocta  emorian-     into  the  sea,  and  then  cast  upon  Uia  shore  ; 
tor; "  Bro^irdus  c.  7.  p.  179.     **  Staguum     Beisen  IL  p.  241. 
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indeed  often  een  on  tlie  li^groaiid  abo^e,  prooeediog  from 
Anb  encainpiienti  or  tlie  yepenition  of  chaiooaL  There  mnafc 
alio  natnndfy  be  en  munenee  eYspcMstkm  fri»n  ibe  eea  iteeU^  in 
ooDieqiienoe  of  lie  depleted  poemonand  ezpoenre  to  ilie  eom- 
beate ;  end  thie  egein  cennot  bat  oocaooneny  afict  the 
I  of  ibe  atmoeriiere  around.  But  flie  cbaiactor  of  tfaie 
eva^iation  eannot  weal  be  diffinent  fri»n  that  of  any  oiher  lake 
in  fwwi^y  oiicQniitenoee.' 

Tbe  Egyptian  lieat  of  ibe  dimate,  wbk^ 
tiie  ivbok  ObAr,  ie  in  ttedf  nnbeelfby ;  and,  in  oonnection  wi4b 
die  niairiieBy  jokee  liee  in  iimu^ 

io  tbat  ibe  Qnawirineliy  or  proper  inbalutants  of  iSbe  Gbdr,  in-  . 
dnding  tbe  people  of  JeriebOi  are  a  feeUe  and  eicUy  lace.  But 
Hue  bee  no  neoenauy  eonneetion  wifli  the  Deed  8m^  as  each ; 
and  the  eeme  pbenomena  nii|^  probaUty  exiet^  in  at  leaet  an 
eqnel  degree,  were  ibe  walen  of  tbe  lake  fteeb  and  limpid,  or 
e?en  were  ibere  bere  no  lake  at  aH 

Tbe  mineial  podnctioiie  aroond  tbe  eea  bave  often  been  de- 
ionbed.  Tbe  body  of  ibe  moontaine  is  eyerywbere  limeetone ; 
excepting  Uednm,  wbicb  ie  of  rockHHilt  and  wm  be  bereafter  d^ 
eenbed.*    I  em  not  aware  tbat  tbe  dark  baealtio  etones^  00  frfr- 

Sat  aroond  ibe  leke  of  Tiberiae*  bave  ever  been  diaoovered  in 
vicinity. '  Tbere  is  bowever  a  Uack  abining  stone,  fonnd  at 
the  nortbem  extremity  of  the  sea,  wbicb  partially  ignites  in  the 
fire  and  emits  a  bitmninous  smelL  .  We  saw  some  of  ibis  in  de- 
scending from  B&s  el-Feshkhah  to  the  plain.  It  is  used  in  Je- 
rusalem for  the  manu&ctoFe  of  rosaries  and  other  little  articles.* 
Sulphur  is  found  in  various  parts ;  we  picked  up  pieces  of  it  as 
large  as  a  walnut  near  the  northern  shore  ;  and  the  Ambs  said 
it  was  found  in  the  sea  near  'Ain  el-Feshkhah  in  lumps  as  large 
as  a  man's  fist.  They  find  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
Srom  it  their  own  gunpowder.      Near  Usdum  we  afterwards 

*  **  Ai  toon  M  we  came  to  the  paai,  fkUen ;  Vol.   II.    p.  240. — Aoooidiiig    to 

which  commandi  an  extensive  proapect  of  Seetsen,  the  moantain  near  the  souueast 

the  Dead  Sea,  we  coald  oheerve  the  effect  corner  of  the  tea,  not  farn  orth  of  Wadj 

of  the  eraporation  anting  from  it,  in  hroad  el-Atisy,  conusts  of  brownish  land-ttone ; 

transparent  colnmns  of  vapour,  not  nnlilce  Zach's  Monti.  Corr.  XY IIL  p.  486.      See- 

watorspoats  m  appearance,  but  veiy  much  tzen  found  here  large  blocks  of  most  bean^ 

lamr ; "  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  447,  [187.]  tifnl  breccia  and  conglomerate  of  various 

*^Irby   and  Mangles   misntion  ''frag-  colours;  also  blocks  of  dark  olive  green 
ments  of  red  and  gray  granite ;  graj,  rM,  jasper,  etc.    These  blookshe  supposes  were 
and  black  porphjny,"  and    many  other  brought  down  from  the  ravines  by  the  tor- 
kinds  of  stone  scattered  along  the  shore  at  rents.    Roisen.  II.  p.  854. 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which        '  The  "  stink-stone  "  of  Burckhardt,  p. 
they  supposed  to  be  fragmente  from  the  894.     Maundrall,  March  80.     Pococke  II. 
roountoin  above;  Travels,  p.  868,  [109.]  i.  p.87.  Hassolquist  describes  it  as ''quarts 
But  in  the  Life  of  Giov.  Finati,  edited  by  in  the  form  of  nlute,  one  of  the  rarest  min- 
Mr.  Bankes,   it  is  said,  that  there  wore  emls  he  mot  with  in  his  travels."     Iteiaei 
no  rocks  of  the  same  nature  diseomible,  p.  ir>3.  [lilugl.  p.  131.] 
from  which  these  fragmente  could  have 
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picked  up  small  lumps  of  nitre.'  All  these  circumstances  testify 
to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  whole  region  ;  and  this  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  warm  fountains  of  'Ain  Jidy  and  el-Feshkhah  on 
the  west)  and  the  hot  sulphur  springs  of  the  ancient  Callirrhod 
on  the  eastern  coast.*  Throe  weeks  before,  one  of  our  friends, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Hebard,  had  picked  up  a  large  piece  of  pumice-stone 
on  a  small  knoll  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 

One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  in  the  character  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  the  deep  depression  of  its  level  below  tliat  of 
the  Mediterranean.  This  has  been  detected  only  within  the 
last  few  years.  Messrs  Moore  and  Beke  were  the  first  to  notice 
it  in  March,  1837,  by  means  of  the  boiling  point  of  water ;  in 
this  way  they  found  the  depression  to  be  about  500  English  feet.' 
A  month  or  two  later  the  barometrical  measurements  of  Bchu- 
bert  gave  the  depression  of  the  sea  at  598.5  Paris  feet ;  that  of 
Jericho  being  527.7  feet*  The  very  great  descent  which  we 
found  from  Carmel  to  the  clifls  over  'Ain  Jidy,  and  the  immense 
depth  of  the  sea  below,  {x)int  to  a  like  result.  But  so  great  is 
the  uncertainty  in  all  such  partial  measurements  and  observa- 
tions, (as  evinced  in  the  like  case  of  the  Caspian  Sea,)  that  the 
question  can  never  be  decided  with  exactness,  until  the  inter- 
vening country  shall  have  l)een  surveyed  and  the  relative  level 
of  the  two  seas  trigonometrically  ascertained.'  To  such  an  un- 
dertaking no  great  obstacle  would  probably  exist.' 

Character  of  the  IVatera.  The  buoyancy  of  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  according  to  our  experience,  has  already  been 
described  ;  and  this  shown  to  accord  with  the  testimony  of  an- 
cient writers.^  It  is  occasioned  by  the  great  specific  gravity  of 
the  water,  arising  from  the  heavy  solution  of  various  salts  con- 
tained in  it,  chiefly  those  of  magnesia  and  soda.  But  the  weight 
and  proportions  of  this  solution,  and  of  course  the  sfiecific  gravity, 
would  seem  to  vary  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  sea,  and 

'  Irbjr  and  Miin|cW«  found  alao  **  lampt  *  The  oate  of  tbe  Caii^Aii  Sc«  (VtnuibM 

of  nitrp  and  fine  mlphar  from  t1i«  riwe  of  a  a  striking  inttaom  of  Um  oocntaintj  of 

■ntnieff  ap  to  that  of  a  Mnall  lira's  rgz,"  Mirh  harometrical  meamrrments.     EWrmi 

vpoB  toe  weetorn  then  of  the  long  penin-  diSrrent  wrira  of  rbaerratinfit  between  A. 

tola;   TraTels  d.  iS^,  [189.]     Sm   alao  I>.  1732  and  A.  D.  1R3S,  gave  for  tha  de- 

Saetara,  Reben,  11.  p.  8a)  prraiioa  of  that  tea  below  the  wa  of  Aaof 

"  lUd.  p.  467-4(11).  [I4»..14r>  1     Lpgb  different  ivmlta,  rarying  fran  abovt  100 

b  Marmichaerf  .IcKirney.  Cbapi  IV.    Sm-  ParU  feet  as  the  least,  to  about  866  Paria 

mi,  Rriarn  II.  p.  SM  sq.  feet  as  the  grrateat.     The  troe  dcptearioo 

*  Joarnal  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  5mic.  VoL  as  detrrmined  by  geometrical  sorrej  In 

Til.    1837.    p.   456.     Vol.  IX.  1839.    p.  A.  D.  1836,  is  76  Paris  feet.     Sm  Mooata- 

liiT.  hcrirht  d«>r   nerHnrr  (leeellach.  fur  Erd- 

«  lCel«e,  Vol.  III.  p.  87.     nerghans*  AL  knnde,  Rd.  I.  pp.  167.  168. 

mannrh  fur  1840,  p.  481.     Rnsseggrr  and  *  lliis  was  acrompUshed  fai  1848  by  tba 

Bertoo  in  1838  fir»t  make  tba  dcnresdon  U.   S.    Expedition,   onder   lieot.    Lynch, 

of  the  sea  amount  to  mora  than  1,300  Pa.  See  the  raaults  b  Note  XXX,  and  of  the 

ris  feet    See  Betghatti^  Annaleii,atc.  Feb.  Tohnne. 

and  Mart  1839.  n.  43S.    BvllaCfo  4a  k  *  Sat  pi  606,  abort. 
SodM  da  Qc«cr.  Oolofcfi^  ll» -^  l«L 
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st  diffatent  muom  of  the' year.  A  wnrtion  of  water  taken 
fiom  near  the  month  of  the  Jordan,  nuj^t  he  expected  to  he  at 
an  thn^s  kfls  strmi^y  aatmated.  than  another  fiom  the  TiciniiT  ^ 
of'Ain  Jidy;  and  dnring  the  winter  season,  when  the  sea  is  filled 
hj  the  lams  and  its  level  nised  sereial  feet^  its  waten  are  nato- 
raD^  more  diluted  than  in  antomn,  after  haying  heen  formonUia 
snhjeoted  to  the  process  of  CYaporaticm  nnder  a  hnnune  son.* 
These  considerations  may  serve  to  aocoont  in  part  for  the  dif* 
ferent  resnlts,  which  have  heen  ohtained  hy  chemical  analysia 

Of  the  seven  analyses  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
have  hitherto  heen  published,  the  four  following  seem  to  deserve 
the  preference,  hoth  for  theb  greater  exactness  and  couicidence, 
and  as  marking  in  some  measme  the  proffress  of  chemical  diaoo- 
veiy;  vis.  that  of  Dr  Maroet  of  Ijbndon,  1807;  Qay-Lnssao 
of  Paris,  ahoQt  1818 ;  ¥rcl  0.  a.  Omelin  of  Tnlnngen,  1826 ; 
and  Dr  Apjohn  of  Dnhlin,  1839.*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amomii 
of  salts  ism  generslneariyeqnal;  while  the  relative  proportions 
assigned  to  the  different,  stats,  are  exceecUne^^  diverse.  The 
stanard  of  comparison  for  the  specific  gmvity,  is  distilled  water 
at  1000;  and  the  density  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  natoial  water  known. 

Bpeeiib  gravity    . ISll       ISiO 

ICorliteofLliiid  (Gbbrideofoalolvm)  S.MO  S.98 

^    ofmagneeia  i    ^  of  magnesiiim)  10.246  16.81 

''    of  soda  (  ''  of  Bodiam)          .        •  10.860  6.96 

Sulphate  of  lime' 0.064      

24.680       26.24 
Water 75.420       78.76 

100         100 

>  Galen  alao  remarks,  that  the  water  p.  168.— YI.  Bj  Trof.  Gmelin  of  Tabin- 

wai  more  bitter  in  rammer  than  in  winter ;  gen,  who  first  discovered  the  existence  of 

De  SimpL  Med.  fac  4. 19.     Reland  PaL  p.  bromium  in  the  water ;  Wiirtemb.  natiir- 

242.  wissensch.  AbhandL  Vol  I.  iii.  p.  L    Ppg- 

*  These  seven  analyses  are  as  follows :  gendorff*s  Journal,  1827,  Vol.  IX.  p.  177  sq. 

L  Bj  Macqner,  Lavoisier,  and  Le  Sage  in  — VII.  By  Dr  Apjohn,  in  a  paper  read 

Paris,  Memoirs  de  TAcad.  des   Sciences,  (1839)  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academjr* 

1778. — n.  Bv  Dr  Marcet,  with  a  small  A  report  of  this  paper  was  published  m 

quantity  of  tlie  water,  Philosoph.  Tran»-  the  London  Athenseum    for  June   16t}i, 

act  1807.  p.  296  sq. — m.  By  Klaproth  1889.— One  of  the  specimens  of  fossil  salt 

of  Berlin,  with  water  brought  to  Europe  brought  uway  by  mo  from  the  moontaiu 

by  Mariti  fifty  years  before ;  Beitrfigo,  Vol.  of  Usdum,  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  was 

y.  p.  189.     Berliner  Magazin,   lS09.  p.  analyzed  by  Prof.  Rose  of  Berlin.    It  con- 

189. — IV.  By  Gay-Lnssac,  with  a  large  tained  a  small  mixture  of  lime  and  mag- 

qnanti^  of  the  water  brought  home  by  nesia,  but  no  trace  of  bromium. 
Count  Forbin ;  see  Forbin's  Voyage,  etc        '  Gay-Lussao  remarks,  that  he  fi>und 

AnniUes  de  Chimie  et  de  Phys.  T.  XI.  p.  also  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  potas- 

197. — ^V.  By  Hermstadt  of  Berlin  about  sium,  and  traces  of  a  sulpliate  probably  of 

1822 ;  Schweiggei's  Journal,  VoL  XXXIV.  lime. 
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Prtf,  Owntim,  Dr.  Afjokm, 
Bp^Mogrvfitj  1218  1168     BoOing  point 

Chloride  of  ctldam  •      8.S141 

"*      ofmagoMiaoi  11.7784 

Bromide  of  magnesiam  •      0.4898 

Chloride  of  poteariam  1.6788 

"     ofsodiom  7.0777 

**     ofmADnDeae  .      0.2117 

^     of  alainilkom  0.0806 

^     of  ammoniam  0.0076 

BolphAteofttme  .     0.0627             0.076 

24J^808  ia780 

Waler      ....    76.4602  81.820 

100  100 

The  water  analyzed  by  Dr.  Apjohn  was  taken  half  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  cloee  of  the  rainy  season ; 
and  exhibits  a  less  amount  of  salts,  and  a  less  specific  gravity, 
than  occurs  in  either  of  the  other  analyses.  He  could  detect  no 
trace  of  either  alumina  or  ammonia.^ 

I  have  alreadv  alluded  to  the  fiict,  that  the  level  of  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  higher  during  and  after  the  rainy  season,  than 
in  the  summer  and  autumn,  after  they  have  been  for  months 
evaporated  under  the  burning  heat  of  an  unclouded  sun.  The 
high  bank  of  pebbles  and  gravel  at  'Ain  Jidy  has  been  mentioned; 
and  we  afterwards  saw  at  the  southern  end  of  the  sea  traces  of 
its  high-water  mark,  more  than  an  hour  south  of  its  limit  at  the 
time ;  indicating  that  its  level  must  be  sometimes  ten  or  fifleeu 
feet  higher  than  when  we  now  saw  it  in  Mav.*  This  is  readOy  ac- 
counted for  by  the  vast  quantity  of  water  brought  into  it  during 
the  rainy  season,  not  only  from  the  north,  but  also  from  the 
south  and  from  the  mountains  along  its  sides.  The  quantity  of 
rain  which  (alls  in  Palestine  varies  greatly  in  different  years  ; 
and  according  to  this  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  becoming  more 
or  less  full,  is  subjected  to  great  variation  in  a  course  of  years. 
When  the  rainy  season  is  at  an  end,  the  evaporation  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  influx  from 
the  Jordan,  and  thus  again  reduce  the  level  of  the  sea.  During 
the  preceding  winter,  less  rain  had  fallen  than  is  usuaL 

The  strong  evaporation  from  the  sea  also  causes  it  to  deposit 

■  Sm  moUmt  Uter  andTMS  In  Note    tM  orer  iu  Icmt  tenki,  and  wmdk  m  hmd 
XXX,  tad  of  th«  Tolomt.  Del hmeoed la mubjrmnhthr:*  II« mm 


Irby  Aod  MMglei  iiotk«d  Om  hlKh-    trMttbMli«dbMakilUdli^ilto?«rSoirifl«, 

t«r  marli,  on  tonit  ptaU  of  the  Pwiin-    and  Mjt  the  water  itmtd  of  lata  y^mn  to 

anla,  •  m\\^  or  more  ebore  tbe  weter't    have  sained  on  iIm  land.    This  waa  at  tiM 


water  marli,  on  tome  parts  of  the  Penin-    and  tajt  the  water 
aota,  a  mil«'  or  more  abore  the  water't 
edge;  ^  455.  ri40.]     Poeocke  abo  re- 
marks  that  in  hi«  <Ujr  (1 73A^  "  there  had 
been  rerj  extraordinarj  iwinilatioaa  of  thia 


edge;  p.  455.  ri40.]     Poeocke  abo  re-     northwett part.  VoLILLp.85.  Saafartbar 
marks  that  in  hi«  <Ujr  (1 73A^  "  there  had    oa,  77U  Ptnin$mU  aad  Ford. 
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ns  nn  mua>  muL  VmkX. 

Hb  wtitM,  partkmlail^  in  gmmiier,  on  ysAaoM  mrts  of  tlie  ilioie ; 
ftom  wUeh  the  Aiui  olytain  their  duef  sapjdy  finr  thdr  ikmiliet 
aadflocki.  Thatdrtafiiedin  tbeBiiketel-SJifimsra 
JidyliM  alnadjbee&moiitioiied;^  aadaplaoewMaltorwMdb 
pointed  oat  to  ns  ftt  tlie  northiraBt  comer  of  tlie  aeft^  whom  it  is 
alio  g^thoied.  UffwaodlbofilMtamid 
of  ^  jatiimne  of  iw  mnineab^  ^peeHng  off  a  eolid  soi&oe  ni 
aehMTOialindiee  in  tUclmeak  and  loading  it  on  aaMt.^  The 
lama  dq^t  is  donbllesi  fimnd  on  othar  ptfti  0^ 

AooMding  to  the.  teatbnoiqr  of  all  antiquity  and  of  most 
inodem  tmWllai^  thera  exieie  within  the  wattfs  of  the  Dead  ^ 
no  fiving  thins ;  no  tiaoe  indeed  of  animal  ot  TegetaUa  life.* 
Onr  own  vminaioB,  io  fer  aa  we  had  an  opportunity  to  obeerve^ 
goea  to  confirm  the  troth  of  thia  teetinumy.  Wo  perceived  no 
Hgn  of  life  within  the  watem.  Yet  oocariraally,  tiafelkn  have 
•een  eheDi  vpoii  the  ihoie :  which  haa  M  to  the  aopporition, 
that  email  mnedia  w  periwinUea  maj  after  all  enet  in  the  aea. 
Manndiell  ^cbeerred  among  the  pelMei  on  tiie  shore  two  or 
three  ihdli  of  feih,  i^wwn  Wing  oyiternJidli,  at  two  honn  die* 
tance.ftgmthe  moathof  the  JonU^  Haaedgnict  notes  aho 
eocUefli  and  coMikoaa  common  on  the  hanks  near  the  J<ndan: 
and  UxLiA  sawcntiie  northemshine  ^'intiie  water  scYeral 
small  shdl-ishy  not  nnlilBS  neiiwinUes.'^  Irbj  and  Mang^  on 
the  peninsula  ^^searohed  ihr  shells^  hut  feund  none  excepting 
snaHndieDs,  and  a  small  spiial  speciesi  inTariaUy  without  any 
fish,  or  the  appearance  of  having  had  any  for  a  long  time.* 

These  testimonies  seem  at  first  view  strongly  to  favour  the 
hypothesis,  that  at  least  some  species  of  shell-fish  may  exist  in 
the  sea.  But  the  shells  seen  by  Maundrell  may  after  all  liave 
come  from  the  Jordan,  or  have  been  dropped  here  by  some  Arab 
or  pilgrim ;  and  the  accounts  of  Hasselquist  and  Legh,  I  appre- 
hend, are  explained  and  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  more 
exact  and  cautious  testimony  of  Seetzen.  ^^I  dismounted,''  he. 
says,  ^^and  followed  for  a  time  the  shore  of  the  sea,  to  look  for 
conchylia  and  sea-plants;  but  found  none  of  either.  And  as 
fish  live  upon  these,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  no  ten- 
ants of  the  waters  would  exist  here ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 

'  The   aalt   pools  are  found  for  two  epirat  et  postit  incedere,  pns  amaritDdine 

milei  ioath  of  Birket  el-Kh&lil ;  Ander-  nimia  in  hoc  man  reperiri  poteit     Ahulfe- 

eon's  GeoL  Report,  p.  177.  da  Tah.  Syr.  ed.  K6hler,  pp.  12,  15G. — 

*  Travde,  p.  451.  [189.]  The  absence  of  all  water-fowl  is  readily  ao- 

*  Tacit  Hist  6.  6,  **  neqne  pieces  ant  counted  for,  by  the  absence  of  fish  and 
saetas  aqnis  volucres  patttor."  Galen,  de  other  animals  which  constitate  their  food. 
Simpl.  Med.  IV.  c  19,  ^vrrtu  iw  U%ir^        *  Journey,  March  SOtli. 

r^  ffSori  iilff  fioif  4yytYif6fi9y6¥  ri,  ^^rs        *  Hnsselaui^s  Roise,  p.  558.    Legh  in 
^irr^y.     Hieron.  ad  Ezeoh.  47,  8  **  Mare    Macroichaors  Journey,  Chap.  IV. 
mortuam,  in  quo  nihil  poterat  esse  vitale.        *  Travels,  p.  464.  [140.] 
Be  Tera,  juxta  literam  hoc  usque  nihil  quod 
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the  experience  of  all  whom  I  haTe  inquired  of,  and  wlio  oonld 
know  about  it. — Snails  and  muscles  I  have  not  found  in  the 
lake ;  some  snails  that  I  picked  up  on  the  shore,  were  land-maiU. 
I  was  particularly  attentive  to  this  point ;  but  must  remark,  that 
I  was  able  to  examine  only  a  part  of  the  lake/'* — The  shells 
wliich  other  travellers  have  met  with,  were  probably  in  like  man- 
ner those  of  land  animals.  Or,  if  they  actually  belonged  to  the 
lake,  they  probably  have  existed  in  it  only  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan,  where  there  is  a  large  intermixture  of  fresh  water,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  various  fountains  which  enter  the  sea. 

As  we  were  leaving  Palestine,  we  saw  in  the  possession  of 
two  English  travcUcrR,  a  small  flat  fish,  about  the  len^  of  a 
man's  little  finger,  which  was  put  into  their  hands  as  havmg  been 
taken  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  as  proving  that  the  sea  was  actuallr 
inhabited  by  fish.  But  the  report  added  further,  that  the  fish 
was  found  on  the  northern  shore  at  some  distance  from  the  month 
of  the  Jordan;  and,  when  caught,  was  in  an  exhausted  and 
dying  state.  It  would  seem  therefore  much  more  probable,  that 
this  was  a  wanderer  from  the  Jordan,  who  paid  for  his  temerity 
with  his  life ;  furnishing  a  further  example  of  the  truth  of  Je- 
rome's remark,  that  ''when  the  Jordan  swollen  by  the  rains  some- 
times carries  down  fish  into  the  Dead  Sea^  they  die  immediately 
and  fioat  u|K>n  the  sluggish  waters."* 

Aaphaltum.  Our  Arabs  picked  up  along  the  shore  small 
pieces  of  bitumen,  asphaltum,  (Arabic  el-Hummarj)  which  we 
Drought  away.  Our  Hhcikh  of  the  Ta'Amirah  told  (as  a  report) 
the  same  storjr  of  its  origin,  which  was  heard  by  Seetzen  and 
Burckhardt,  viz.  that  it  fiows  down  the  face  of  a  precipice  upon 
the  eastern  shore,  until  a  large  mass  is  collected,  when  from  ita 
weight  or  some  shock  it  breaJcs  off  and  falls  into  the  sea.'  The 
Sheikh  of  the  JehdUn,  who  afterwards  accompanied  us  to  Wadr 
Mt^sa,  related  the  same  report ;  assigning  the  place  on  the  nortn 
of  the  {icninsula.  It  cannot  of  course  be  soutn  of  the  isthmus; 
for  the  road  travelled  by  Irby  and  Mangles  and  their  party  passes 
all  the  way  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  along  the  shore.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  any  such  s]K>t  exists  further  north ;  we  had  the 

>  .<Wtim  In  Ziich't  Monatl  Can.  X VTIT.  Om  iwtmlUe  Sc]rab«rl    -  Fiah  or  aialK* 

^.  487,  441.     So  too  in  Rrben,  11.  pp.  be  mjs  ''do  not  indMd  IWo  In  this Mp«r- 

241.  242.  mH  ten ;  Om  meimtiomm  whioh  wt  fooad 

llieron.  in  Kf<^h.  xUM  8,  **  Deniane  on  the  ibons  ■•  ^<^  ^  ^^  tmtJl  dtnd 


li  .forUniiM  Aortoii   irobribm  piarc*  iline  fiabea,  oT  which  wt  mw  u»d  pfektd  vp 

Infliiras  rmptHTit,  itetim  moriantnr  et  pin-  torerml  thrown  out  by  tho  wnrtt  vpon  tk« 

gniKnt  mi\nU  Mipcnniotant.*      Qslra    ftlfo  •trmnd,  are  brought  down  bj  tlw  Jordan  or 

a(li^n^  thnt  fish  cnnght  in  tho  rirer  and  accompany  rolnntarilj  hii  flood ;  Imt  thor 

thrown  into  tho  Inkr,  die  iramediatclj  ;  de  foon  pojr  for  this  loro  oT  waadtring  wftHl 

SimpL  IV.  VX     Htlmmi  Palirat.  p.  24:t.—  thmr  Ut«c*     Roiat  III.  p.  SSL 
Since  thi)  abova  remark •  wpra  writtim,  I         *  Settwn  hi  Zach'i  MooatL  Conr.  XVIIL 

am  happ7  to  find  my  Tiewt  coofinaed  by  p.  441.     Bwokbifdl,  f,  SM. 
Vol.  I.— 44  iL 
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I  ooaftTttjdietiiioillj  in  ri^t  ibr  two  dtsjB^  aswa  tmfdbd 
akmg  the  woitom  diote,  uid  ezamined  it  oontmiially  wiih  our 
riaam;  00  ihftk  aigr  iooh  nailDed  pdnt  upon  the  looln  woald 
Aftidty  httfo  eaoaped  our  notice.  AH  agroed^  that  theie  waa 
nolliing  of  tho  Und  iq^  the  western  eoaei 

Uoie  definite  and  tnittworUqr  ^^i  ^  aooonnt  whiek  the 
Axabs  gafe  ns  of  the  appeavanoe  of  the  hitnmen  in  the  sea^ 
Thflj  bdie?e  tiiat  it  thne  Mpean  onl j  after  earthqnatoe.  The 
BhetUis  aliofe  mentioned,  Doth  of  the  Ta'Andiali  and  JehiUn. 
lelated  that  aftor  the  eerthqiieke  of  1884, »  l^uqge  fuantitjir  of 
aq^haltam  was  oaet  iqpm  the  dbote  near  the  eoi^ 
eaa,  of  iddoh  the  Jehtiln  hroqi^t  abont  rixty  Kumtdri  into 
nuuet,^  Mj  eompawion  aba  remembeied,  tiiat  in  that  year  n 
kioe  amoont  had  neen  pniohaeed  bjr  the  Frank  meiohante  at 
Mbttt  Doting  the  hat  jear'aleo,  after  the  earth^aake  of  Jan. 
U^  1887|  a  hige  maiB  of  hitomen  fane  aaid  likenn  idand,  an* 
odtfr  Kke  a  hooae)  was  dieooveted  floating  on  the  aea^  and  iraa 
diifen  agroond  on  the  weet  idde,  not  6r  to  the  north  or  TTednnu 
TIm  JdiAlln  and  the  inhaUtanti  of  Ttttta  swam  off  t^  it;  and 
eat  it  np  with  aze%  io  as  to  1»ing  it  ashore.  The  Ta'tmiral^ 
heard  of  it^  and  went  to  mt  a  shaie.  Thev  fimnd  seventy  men 
alrsady  npon  and  aronnd  it  It  was  earned  off  hy  oamel-4oads^ 
partly  np  the  pass  of  'Ain  Jkk;  and  fM  hj  the  Araks  for  torn 
niasbestheJeMlorpaand.  l^diaieoftheTa'ilminikbroQgkt 
them  more  than  ftfe  kondred  ddlars;  wkile  lothen  sold  to  tke 
amotmt  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars. — ^Except  in  those  two 
years^  the  Sheikh  of  the  JehfiUn^  a  man  fifty  years  old^  had 
never  known  of  bitumen  appearing  in  the  sea^  nor  heard  of  it 
from  his  fathers. 

The  above  information  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  account  of 
JosephuSy  that  'Hhe  sea  in  many  places  sends  up  black  masses 
of  asphaltum,  which  float  on  the  surfitce^  having  the  form  and 
size  of  headless  oxen.''*  Diodorus  Siculus  also  relates^  that  the 
bitumen  is  thrown  up  in  masses^  covering  sometimes  two  or 
three  plethra,  and  havmg  the  appearance  of  islands.' 

The  PeninatUa.  Seetzen,  in  his  first  journey  around  the 
Dead  Sea,  took  a  direct  course  from  Eerak  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, descending  there  from  the  mountain  by  a  very  difficult 
pass.  He  seems  to  have  observed  the  peninsula  only  from  the 
western  mountain ;  and  mistook  it  for  an  island.*  In  a  later 
journey,  he  visited  the  peninsula ;  and  it  is  laid  down  upon  his 

^  The  Eyntdr  U  tboat  98  Ibsi  En^^ith.  ooimeotion  with  the  desCroctioQ  of   ihb 

Lsne'fl  Mod.  Egypt.  U.  p.  872.  citieB  of  the  plain,  tee  near  the  end  of 

•  Joteph,  B.  J.  4.  8. 4.  Sect  XH.  

'  Diod.  Sic,  2.  48.— Some  ftirther  re-  ^  Zach's  MonatL  Corr.  XVIU.  p.  488. 

maika  on  the  prohable  eonice  of  the  aa-  Beiaen  I.  p.  429. 
phaHom  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  ita  i^pareat 
u,  229.  230 
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map,  though  not  in  its  tnie  form.' — In  the  year  1818,  Irbj  and 
Mangles  travelled  with  Messrs  Bankes  and  Legh  from  Hebron 
to  Kerak  by  the  usual  road ;  descending  to  the  south  end  of  the 
sea  by  the  pass  of  cz-Zuweirah,  then  keeping  alonff  upon  the 
shore  as  far  as  to  the  isthmus,  and  ascending  to  Keru  along  the 
Wady  which  comes  down  upon  the  isthmus  from  near  that  place. 

From  the  cliff  over  'Ain  Jidy,  we  could  look  across  the  isth- 
mus and  up  this  Wady  to  Kerak ;  the  direction  being  about  B. 
E.  by  8.  Irby  and  Mangles  call  it  the  Dara,  properly  Wady 
ed-Dera'ah ;  we  heard  for  it  only  the  name  of  Wady  Kerak. 
Burckhardt  has  both  names.*  The  same  trarellers,  iiler  their 
return  from  Wady  Mdsa,  descended  again  from  Kerak  to  the 
peninsula,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  it ;  and  to  tiiem  we  are 
mdebted  for  the  first  published  account  of  this  remarkable  feature 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  have  added  a  plan  of  the  peninsula  and 
of  the  }>art  of  the  sea  further  south,  which  they  caU  the  ^'  back- 
water ;"  but  it  seems  to  have  been  drawn  only  from  recollection, 
and  does  not,  according  to  my  impressions,  exhibit  the  present 
form  either  of  the  sea  or  of  the  peninsula.' 

We  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  down  upon  the  peninsula 
and  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  sea  from  two  different  hi^h 
points  ;  first,  from  the  cliff  over  'Ain  Jidy  looking  towards  the 
southeast  and  again  from  a  cliff  near  the  pass  es-Zuweirah  look- 
ing towards  the  east  and  northeast.  As  we  saw  it,  the  isthmus 
was  comparatively  much  narrower  than  is  represented  on  the  plan 
of  Irby  and  Mangles  ;  and  not  only  did  the  peninsula  extend  in 
a  long  horn  towanls  the  north,  leaving  a  bay  oehind  it ;  but  also 
in  a  shorter  horn  towards  the  south,  forming  likewise  a  smaller 
bay  behind.  Nor  was  the  narrow  part  or  strait  of  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  peninsula  and  the  western  shoal,  so  very  narrow  as 
they  represent  it ;  although  they  judge  it  to  be  only  about  a 
mile  in  width.^  These  discrepancies  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  sketching  such  a  plan  from  recollection 
afler  so  long  an  interval  ;  and  still  more  by  the  supposition,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  1818  were  much  lower  than  in 
1838.  That  this  was  actually  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
not  only  from  the  representation  of  the  plan  in  question  ;  but 
also  from  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs,  wliicb  will  be  given  further 
on  in  BiKsaking  of  the  ford. 

>  IM«efi  11.  p.  SSO  M|.     SMtaan't  map  that  dM  rappoiilioa  in  tU  tett  b  q«ito 

if  found  in  Zsch'a  Mofuitl  Con.  Vol  XXII;  correct;  th*  pUn  in  ^wilioa  boI  hftviM 

al>o  reduced  in  Klodao's  PalMCiaA,  B«ri.  been  ■kttcbed  oatil  di*r  M  lotorral  «f 

1(^17.  WTvrml  months  wImb  Um  trmTtllcvi  bad 

*  Trftrrln,  p.  800.  •Irrady  Mi  PalMUafi ;  aad  tbra  ocU/  (knm 

*  Sinr«  Um  abovfi  wm  writlm,  I  haT«  iwollertioii.     This   Boto  is  mIiM  •!  Ib« 
h«d  thr  plrneurv  of  «  pereonal  ftrqii«ini-  n»reCioa  of  Capt.  lfai^(l«  bioMelll 
anca  with  C*«pt  llui(loi»  who  lafonm  bm,  ^Trmvvli,  p.  454.  [140.] 

ii.a3i,»2 


!IPi«ilDti  ihe  WadyXinyc  a  ]i0?er  Mi^ 
the  kthimiSi  and  enten  iba  \Kf  on  its  ncmnem  aide ;  fertilising 
iMia  a  tiaet  of  bvd  mimd.  wmek  ia  ac^ 
cf  aoada  (8^)  and  the  Dten  CNTOlik)  with  other  iieea :  amrag 
wluoli  iafbimd  tiie  'Odier. .  Forther  nordi.  nearer  the  xmj^  are 
tamaridoiandacanelinikeorjnne^  In  the  ihibket,  aoo^wng 
.  to  Irhy  M^  Manglea,  *  Jhe  hare  and  the  partridM  of  the  deeerfc 
ahoimd ;  and  portkna  of  it  are  deared  and  coltivated.  In  the 
mrj  he«rt  of  fi,  not  TiaiUe  in  anv  direetion  heyond  a  ftiw  yardai 
imiM  \q  ihe  amoke  aiuing  ftom  i|L  &i  the  viUege  of  the  OhawH^ 
liaflhy  who  onMfate  tide  tract  Their  abode  haa  mnoh  the  ap- 
peaianoe  of  a  village  in  India  or  the  South  Seaa.  Thistmet^aa 
we  were  Jkitd,  ia  oaHed  Ohte'el-Mrafa'ah ;  it  ia  ao  marked  on 
fSeetaen'a  nu»,  and  iaaaid  hrBmekhardt  to  he  muohfieqnented 
hj  the  people  of  Kerala  who  hngr  l^re  the  tobaooo  whteh  thej 


The  peninsola  ftael^  aa  seen  ftom  the  weetom  ride  of  the  ee% 
appeaiB  mneh  Kke  a  long  low  aand-hank.  But  according  to  the 
aanie.traveDeE%  who  pawed  quite  around  ita  northern  horn,  and 
then  along  ita  weatem  edge  neaiiy  or  quite  to  ita  aouthem  ex- 
trendy  aoch  ia  not  ita  gmeral  Gharacter.  Ita  middle  part  oon- 
iiata  «  '^a  ateep  white  lidge  running  like  a  apine  down  the 
JDentrOi  TUa  ridge  preeenta  ateep  doping  BideSy  seamed  and 
fiinowed  into  deep  hoOowa  lyjr  the  rains,  and  terminating  at  the 
summit  in  sharptnangular  points,  stanmng  up  like  rows  of  tenta 
ranged  one  above  another.  The  whole  is  of  a  substance  appa- 
rently partaking  of  the  mixture  of  soft  and  broken  chalk  and 
slate,  and  is  wholly  unproductiye  of  ycgetation.  The  height 
of  the  eminence  varies  nrom  ten  to  about  thirty  feet,  becoming 
gradually  lower  towards  its  northern  extremity/'*  The  opposite 
sides  of  this  cliff  present  faces  of  similar  appearance  and  equal 
height ;  while  adjacent  to  the  isthmus  it  spreads  out  into  broader 
table  land/ 

The  length  of  the  peninsula  on  the  eastern  side,  from  the 
head  of  the  northern  bay  to  the  northern  extremity,  they  found 
to  be  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes ;  and  on  the  western  side, 
from  the  north  end  to  the  strait,  or  the  point  overagainst  the 
western  shoal,  two  hours  and  forty  minutes.    The  breath  of  the 

Sininsula  and  isthmus,  from  the  strait  to  the  stream  of  the 
era'ah,  was  also  two  hours.  The  breadth  of  the  strait  they 
estimated  at  one  mile  ;  which,  I  apprehend,  is  much  too  smalt 
— At  the  foot  of  the  high  ground,  or  cliff,  all  around,  "  is  a  con- 

*  TVaTeli,  p.  449.  [188.1    See  generally  850  aq.— See  more  ftirther  on,  under  May 

ibid.  pp.  448-466.  [188-140.1                 ^  2OU1. 

'  BuroUuurdt,  p.  801.    Irby  and  Man.  ■  Iibj  and  Mangles,  p.  462.  [189.1 

glea,  p.  449.  [188.]    SeetMn,  Roiaen  II.  p.  «  Ibid.  pp.  468,  465.  [139,  140.] 
II.  232.  238 
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•idcrable  margin  of  sandy  which  yaricB  in  Icn^^  and  breadth  ac- 
cording to  the  season  ;  being  much  wider  in  sommer  than  in 
winter,  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  waves  aknoet 
wash  the  base  of  the  cliff."  ^  This  becomes  broader  towards  the 
straity  and  here  '^  a  very  considerable  level  is  left,  which  is  en- 
crusted with  a  salt  that  is  but  half  dried  and  consolidated,  ap- 
pearing like  ice  in  the  commencement  of  a  thaw.  All  this  spi^^ 
IS  soft,  and  gives  way  nearly  as  deep  as  the  ankle,  when  it  is 
tiod  on."« 

Along  the  shore  of  the  northern  bay  also,  the  travellers  found 
depoeites  of  salt,  and  persons  gathering  it ;  and  near  the  north- 
em  point  of  the  peninsula  they  collected  lumps  of  nitre  and  fine 
sulpnur,  apparently  brought  down  by  the  rains  from  the  low  cliff 
above.' — Around  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  where  we 
saw  a  short  horn  and  a  bay  beyond,  '^  the  high-water  mark  was 
at  this  season  a  mile  distant  from  the  water's  edge/'  *  This  was 
on  the  2d  of  June.' 

The  Ford.  The  first  notice  of  a  ford  near  the  south  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  also  from  Seetzcn.  He  describes  it  from  the  in- 
formation of  the  Arabs,  as  practicable  onlpr  in  summer,  and  as 
requiring  five  hours  for  the  passage.'  In  his  map,  it  is  laid  down 
as  leading  from  the  peninsula  to  the  northern  part  of  Usdum, 
south  of  the  pass  of  Zuweiralu  Burckhardt  heard  the  same  re- 
port of  a  ford,  which  might  be  crossed  in  three  hours  and  a  half.^ 
As  however  the  Arabs  have  no  notion  of  hours,  both  these  spe- 
cifications are  of  little  value.  In  the  plan  of  Irby  and  Mangles 
the  ford  is  laid  down  across  the  narrowest  part  or  strait,  between 
the  peninsula  and  the  western  shoal  or  tongue  of  land  ;,  where 
indeed  we  shoukl  naturally  look  for  it 

So  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  sea  of  course  engaged  our  at- 
tention ;  and  we  made  all  the  inquiries  in  our  power  respecting 
it.  The  Arabs  who  were  with  us  at  'Ain  Jidy,  both  of  tne  Ta'- 
Amirah  and  the  RashAideh,  who  dwell  chiefly  towards  Tekoa  and 
Bethlehem,  knew  nothing  of  any  ford.  Our  Sheikh  of  the  Je- 
hAlin,  who  was  with  us  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  affirmed  that 
the  water  in  the  strait,  between  the  peninsula  and  the  opposite 
tongue  of  land,  was  very  deep,  and  never  fordable.  But  from  the 
southwest  part  of  the  sea,  he  said,  (apparently  from  near  the 
pass  of  Zuweirah,)  to  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula,  he  himself 
nad  forded  the  lake  many  years  ago  ;  although  now,  and  since 
several  years,  the  water  was  too  deep  to  be  forded.    This  account 

'  IrliT  And  MunglM,  p.  459.  [189.J  1S4  m.     Iti  extreoM  U^^  mM^tmAU^  fQ 

*  IbtA.  p.  4r>?l.  [140.1  Ljnch*8  mup^  It  nearij  •t«T«n  mikiu 

*  lUd,  pp.  4r>l,  4ftn.  [189.1  *  Zarh't  MonalL  Corr.  XVIIL  pi  437. 
«  Ibid.  p.  4Ar>.  1 1  io.]  Reiten.  IL  p.  S6S. 

*  For  «  p:n«jl<>;^c«l  dcMcHplion  of  the        *  Jrmw^  p.  SN. 
peniMiila,  are  AiHl<>nion*t  QooL  Report,  p. 
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^mmM^myu^mMdio1bii§MAmiMl  doim  en  floctian'g aw:  ni  aft 
the  tioMy  wi  Ind  M  veMon  to  iBrtnifl  ito  aoeiitMjr.  Baft  lAf 
Md  Maiiji^  idste  ilMit  in  donendiiig  i^^ 


fokL  ikm  ftn  in  wUli  a  admII  osnmui  goiiig  to  Hdbon  m  wmj 

SrSef  ■ -  ' 


^.«feid;  •ndtddiailietiwgilwwiwiii^  aortic 

am  part  cr  the  peoiiitiib^  itk  oanmuot  cioMed  it  to  the  sfaait^ 
irUoii  tiiflf  IbidecL  Thoimfdienaooii  tiler  anifad  at  the  mib^ 
point:  law  tha  Ibid  ^indieated  hf  boii|^  of  tiaea;''  and  ii^ 
aanMiliBcamTanjast  landed  on  tnaop^^  Thojeoald 

dinem  the  qpeeiea  iof  aninialy  aa  11^  aa  WB  pecqptei^ 
and  aa  thera  wen  anM  of  the  party,  the  doptii  oonld  not  ha 


Theietaqfing  aoeomnla  I  am  not  aUeto  laoondk;  exoept 
liy  aopporing^  aa  ahoffo^  tint  the  waten  of  the  Dead  8ea^  aa  aean 
hjr  thoaa  tmfeUeni  in  the  year  1818,  weie  at  their  jm  loweat 
eoh.  Jn  ibSm  imj,  peihape,  ihvf  mb^  admit  here  ftr  we  time 
a  Ibid  not  Imown  or  not  lememDered  hy  the  Ante 


amooaat:  andgifetothe  peainaola  ud  the  adljaoent  aboab  n 

JISJiL«<^A  f  II  I  ■■II 

allMIHiS  miOL 

Afplm  (^  BaJhrn.  One  of  ihe  flnt  bisieota  nUeh  attmeted 
onr  noliee  on  anifinff  at  'Ain  Jidy,  waa  a  tree  with  ringokr 
ftait ;  wUoh.  widioiit  mKming  at  the  moment,  whether  it  had 
heen  bbier?ed  \ff  tonatat  trafdieia  or  not,  infftantfy  aoggeafeed  to 
onr  minda  the  fti4aned  ftnita 

^'wbioh  grew 
Near  that  bitominoiie  lake  where  Sodom  stood^" 

This  was  the  'Osher  of  the  Arabs^  the  Aadepias  gigantea  v. 
procera  of  botanists^*  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  Upper 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also  in  Arabia  Felix ;  but  seems  to  be 
con&ied  in  Palestine  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We  saw 
it  only  at  'Ain  Jidy ;  Hasselquist  found  it  in  the  desert  between 
Jericho  and  the  northern  shore ;  and  Irby  and  Mangles  met  with 
it  of  large  size  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea^  and  on  the  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula.' 

We  saw  here  several  trees  of  the  kind^  the  trunks  of  which 
were  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter ;  and  the  whole  height  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet.^  It  has  a  grayish  cork-like  bark,  with  long 
oval  leaves;  and  in  its  general  appearance  and  character,  it 
might  be  taken  for  a  gigantic  perennial  species  of  the  milk-weed 

*  Irbj  and  Manglflt,  p.  454.  [140.]  «  Iibj  and  Mtnglet  fonnd  them  **inea- 

*  Sprengel  Hist  Rei  Herbar.  L  p.  262.      ioring,  in  manj  mftanoeai  two  feet  or 
'  HMsekjuitt  Reiae,  p.  161.    Irby  and    more  in  circnmferenoe,  and  the  bonglu  at 

HangW  Travels,  pp.  864, 460.  [108, 188.]    least  fifteen  feet  in  height;  a  sise  which 
Comp.  Seetxen  in  Zaoh's  MonatL  Con.    far  exceeded  any  thej  taw  in  Nubia."    P. 
XVIIL  p.  442.    Reisen,  I.  p.  422.    U.  p.    460.  [188.] 
231.    Burckhazdt,  p.  892. 
iL  235,  236 
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or  silk-weed  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  American  States. 
Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  latter  plant ; 
and  when  broken  offy  it  in  like  manner  discharges  copiously  a 
milky  fluid.  The  fruit  greatly  resembles  extemaUy  a  large 
smooth  apple  or  orange,  hanging  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  to- 
gether; and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  was  now  fiur 
and  delicious  to  the  eye.  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  but  on  being 
pressed  or  struck,  it  explodes  with  a  puff*,  like  a  bladder  or  puff- 
wM,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of  the  thin  rind  and  a 
few  fibres.  It  is  indeed  filled  chiefly  with  air,  like  a  bladder, 
which  ffives  it  the  round  form ;  while  in  the  centre  a  small  slen- 
der pod  runs  through  it  from  Uie  stem,  and  is  connected  by  thin 
filaments  with  the  rind.  The  pod  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
fine  silk  with  seeds;  precisely  like  the  pod  of  the  silk-weed, 
though  very  much  smaUer;  being  indeed  scarcely  the  tenth  part 
as  large.  The  Arabs  collect  the  silk  and  twist  it  into  matches 
for  their  guns ;  preferring  it  to  the  common  match,  because  it 
requires  no  sulphur  to  render  it  combustible.' 

The  most  uefinite  account  we  have  of  the  apples  of  Sodom, 
so  called,  is  in  Josephus  ;  who,  as  a  native  of  the  country,  is  a 
better  authority  than  Tacitus  or  other  foreign  writers.*  After 
speaking  of  the  conflagration  of  the  plain,  and  the  yet  remaining 
tokens  of  tlie  divine  fire,  he  remarks,  that  '^  there  are  still  to  he 
seen  ashes  reproduced  in  the  fruits ;  which  indeed  resemble  edi- 
ble fruits  in  colour,  but  on  being  plucked  with  the  hands,  are 
dissolved  into  smoke  and  ashes."'  In  this  account,  after  a  due 
allowance  for  the  marvellous  in  all  popular  reports,  I  find  nothing 
which  does  not  apply  almost  literally  to  the  fruit  of  the  'Osher,  as 
we  saw  it.  It  must  be  plucked  and  handled  with  great  care,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  bursting.  We  attempted  to  carry  some 
of  the  boughs  and  frmi  with  us  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  without  suc- 
cess.^ 

*  GrMorpr  of  Toan  wtmld  tMin  to  hart  ipoiito  ediU,  Mil  mmnu  nU,  dr%  bcrlMi 
bettrd  or  Uui  tree :  **  Pro^  Jericho  haben-  teooet  ut  florM^  nt  aoUtain  in 
tor  Arbor(«,  qnm  Unas  gignnnt ;  exhibent  adoleTere,  atrm  ti  inaikia  Ttlot  in 
tniiB  pona  in  modo  mcarbitanun,  taelaa  TaDeecnni." 
In  cirraita  babentia  dnraa,  intrinMctit  an-  *  Scetara  waa  Um  fittt,  I  baliara.  to  eoK- 
tom  plena  nnt  Unft.**  Of  thb  wool,  ho  got!  the  *Odi«r  (which  he  writot  AdechAr) 
MTU,  fine  gannents  were  mada  Qregor.  as  prododng  tho  anplee  of  Sodom ;  Zach*e 
Tnron.  Mirac.  Ub.  I.  c.  la  MonatL  Corr.  XVIII.  p.  44S.     Hedeecrihee 

*  The  Bibte  tpeake  onljr  of  the  **  rina  the  pUnt;  Reieen.  U.  p.  S81  to.  Aooord- 
oT  Sodom;**  and  that  maUpboricallj.  ing  to  Irbjr  and  Maaglee  "*  there  it  very 
I>ent.  32,  33.  Uttle  doobt  of  thb  beliw  the  fVnit  of  tha 

*  Joeep h.  B.  J.  4.  8.  4,  ""Erri  U  «!»  Dead  Sea  oA«n  noticed  bj  the  andante,* 
re«f  gyWf  eweltAr  Aiayinw^/rfr,  el  xM"  Hep.  450.  [138.] — I  am  not  mra  that 
ar  f^w  lx*«^>  ▼•<*  itmitftmt  Aft^trnM.  Ipe-  Brocardnt  doee  not  refer  to  the  vune  plant 
fa^/rwr  M  x'f^)*"  •'«  ravvW  hmximnm  when  he  mj§  that  **  nnder  En-gedi,  bj  tba 
md  T^ffar.—Tecitue  ii  ttill  more  general :  Dead  Sea,  there  are  beanttfnl  traee ;  hot 
Ilitt  3.  6,  *'  Tf  rramqoe  ipeara  epeda  tor-  their  fhiit  on  being  phMkad  le  fonnd  fVin  of 

moktMiMhwp*  e.  7.  fulSQl    "  '  ' 


ridam  vim  fnig«(cram  prrdien.  Nam 


ILtl6.Vr 


ESTEEH    OOABT   OF   THE   DEAD   B^A, 
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fj  t  finds  the  applee  of  Sodom  in  the  fruit  of  the 

CM€Ewn7if  mmongenUf  (Qightfiiitide,  mad-aiypk,)  which  we  saw  in 
Bat  abundaneo  at  '  Ain  Jidy  and  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  These 
f^les  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  'Oaber ;  and  when 
aie  full  of  ftinail  black  graina.  There  ie  her©  however  noth- 
Gka  explosion,  nothing  like  "  emuke  and  aahcs ; "  except 
imlly,  as  the  same  natumlist  remarks,  "when  the  fruit  is 
red  by  an  insect  {Teotbredo)^  which  converts  the  whola 
mMe  into  dust,  leaving  nothing  but  the  rind  entire,  with- 
»./loia  of  colour."^  We  saw  the  Bolaoum  and  the  'Oaher 
ring  side  by  aide  ;  the  former  presenting  nothing  remarkable 
■'*  ^niw  fif«  «»^'^  iwiiTicr  found  in  other  parte  of  the  country;* 
I  firn^ated  our  attention  by  ite  aingu- 

u^i        story,  and  is  moreover  peculiar 
ol  ^a  Bead  Sea. 


Friday^  May  Wth.     W©  io«0  with  the  dawn,  awakened  by 

1©  voice  of  the  Khatlbj  who  as  priest  of  hia  tribe  was  chanting 

Js  prayers  in  a  monotonous  tone  by  the  fountain.     As  we  looked 

mn  from  'Ain  Jidy  upon  the  sea,  the  aun  rose  in  glory,  diffu&itLg 

liue  of  gold  upon  the  waters,  now  agitated  by  a  strong  ripple 

mi  the  influence  of  an  eastern  breeze.     We  could  perceive  tlie 

aense  evaporation  riiiing  and  filling  the  whole  chasm  of  the  ]ake^ 

and  spreading  itself  as  a  thin  haze  above  the  tops  of  the  moun- 

tains.    We  were  also  not  less  surprised  than  delighted,  to  hear 

in  the  midst  of  the  solitude  and  grandeur  of  these  desolations, 

the  morning  song  of  innumerable  birds.     The  trees  and  rocks 

and  air  around  were  Aill  of  the  carols  of  the  lark,  the  cheerfiil 

whistle  of  the  quail,  the  call  of  the  partridge,  and  the  warbling 

of  many  other  feathered  choristers ;  while  birds  of  prey  were 

soaring  and  screaming  in  front  of  the  cliffs  above. 

While  the  rest  were  busy  in  packing  the  tent  and  luggage 
and  loading  the  animals,  I  set  off  on  foot  and  ascended  the 
pass  alone.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  brought  me  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  whence  we  had  yesterday  enjoyed  our  first  view  of 
the  sea.  Here  I  sat  down  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and 
looked  abroad  again  upon  the  sea  and  its  wild  craggy  shores, 
to  fix  more  deeply  the  impressions  of  the  preceding  day.     The 


Camot.  aeems  to  mean  the  'Oaher,  when 
in  describing  the  prodnctions  aroond  Segor 
(Zoar)  he  tays :  **  Ibi  vidi  poma  in  arbori- 
bus,  qae,  cum  oortioem  mpiisem,  interioSi 
esM  pnlvenilenta  comperi  et  nigra ;  *  Gesta 
Dei,  p.  405. 

>  «  Quod  pulyere  intnt  repleta  sint,  yemm 
eat  nonnnnqnam,  aed  non  lemper  accidit; 
ii.  238,^39 


nempe  in  nonnnllifl,  qnod  Tentbredine  pan- 
^antur,  qua  nibstiuitiam  totam  intemem 
in  polverem  redigit,  et  corticem  tolom  egre- 
gie  coloratam  integrum  relinqoit  ; "  Haa« 
aelquitt  Roiae,  p.  660.  See  alao  Seetzen, 
Reiacn,  II.  p.  234. 

'  Hanelqoist  mentiona  it  at  ROa  el-'Ain 
near  Tyro,  p.  556w 
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ripple  on  the  sea  created  a  gentle  suige  upon  the  shore  below ; 
the  soand  of  which  ar  it  rose  upon  the  ear,  was  exceedingly 
grateful  in  this  vast  solitude.  Lovely  the  scene  is  not ;  yet 
magnificently  wild,  and  in  the  highest  degree  stem  and  impress- 
ive.  Shattered  mountains  and  the  deep  chasm  of  the  rent 
earth  are  here  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  Qod,  and  of  his  ven- 
geance upon  the  guilty  inhabitants  of  the  plain  ;  when,  **  turn- 
ing the  cities  of  Bodom  and  Qomorrah  into  ashes,  he  con- 
demned them  with  an  overthrow,  making  them  an  ensample 
imto  them  that  after  should  live  ungodly/'^ 

After  dwelling  for  a  time  on  these  and  the  like  associations, 
my  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  ruin  called  by  the 
Arabs  Bebbeh,  already  mentioned  as  situated  towards  the  south 
upon  a  pyramidal  cliff  rising  precipitously  from  the  sea,  just  be- 
yond Wady  es-Sey&L*  The  truncated  summit  of  the  lofty  iso- 
lated rock  forms  a  small  plain  apparently  inaccessible  ;  and 
this  is  occupied  by  the  ruin.  We  had  been  greatly  struck  by  its 
appearance ;  and  on  examining  it  closely  with  a  telescope,  I 
oould  perceive  what  appeared  to  be  a  building  on  its  northwest 
part,  and  also  traces  of  other  buildings  further  east.  We  had 
iieard  of  this  place  on  the  way,  and  made  inquiry  respecting  it 
of  the  peasants  at  Ma'in  ;  but  they  knew  only  the  name  and 
had  never  visited  the  spot  Our  guide  of  the  Rash&ideh  had 
been  there,  as  he  said  ;  he  described  the  ruins  as  those  of  a  city, 
with  columns  scattered  among  them  ;  and  the  place  as  wholly 
inaccessible  to  horses  and  beasts  of  burden.  Only  footmen,  hs 
said,  could  ascend  to  it. 

This  spot  was  to  us  for  the  time  a  complete  puzzle ;  we 
thought  at  first  it  might  perhaps  be  the  ruin  of  some  early 
convent.  But  subsequent  rcsearcn  leaves  little  room  to  doubt, 
that  this  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  fortress  of 
Masada,  first  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabfeus,  and  afterwards 
strengthened  and  rendered  impregnable  by  Herod  the  Qreat,  as 
8  place  of  refuge  for  himself.'  Josephus  describes  it  as  situated 
on  a  lofty  nx;k  of  considerable  circuit  overhanging  the  Dead 
Bea,  surrounded  by  profound  valleys  unfathomable  to  the  eye  ; 
it  was  inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  animals  on  every  part,  except 
by  two  paths  hewn  in  the  rock.  One  of  these,  the  least  diffi- 
cult, was  on  the  west ;  the  other,  on  the  east,  was  carried  up 
from  the  lake  itself  by  zigzags  cut  along  the  crags  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  was  exceedingly  difGcult  and  dangerous.*     The  sum- 


'  9  Pet  2,  6.  *  JoM^phttf  gfrm  Ui«  Wngtk  of  tUa  i 

*  S<«  abor«,  p.  ri02.  era  Mcent  t  ihirtj  ftadlA  or  3}  Hoomii 

*  Tb«  maiD  paiMiAg«  {<  Joseph.  B.  J.  7.  roilen;  which,  inrliKiiiifc  the  meojr  tame 
S.  2  eq.  0>iup«rp  aUo  B.  J.  4.  7.  2.  and  nyinga,  wookj  Met  be  r^rj  guitly  •%' 
Antiq.  14.11.7.  ib.U.  lau.  ib.U.ll.a    aggeraled.    B.  J.  7.  S.  & 
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mit  wif  ft  iibiii  fanomided  hy  a  wall  aeron  stadia  in  oiieiiil 
Beridea  the  ibriiflcatioiiai  and  inunenea  datomi  hewn  in  the  rook 
hi  a  ML  mxpftf  of  waiter^  Harod  Imih  haia  a  palace^  wHih  ool- 
noma  and  portiooa  and  batlia  and  aomptnona  apartmmti^  aita- 
ated  Cfn  iha  waat  and  notUi  <€  tiie  plain* 

Tha  fcrtieaa  waa  dependant  aoM^  on  ito  oiatania^  ^ 
aa  ihara  waa  no  ftmntaan  near ;  andtlieintaiiorpaitof  iheaiea 
waa  left  ftaa  of  bniUBnga  and  waa  ooltifated,  in  oider  to  gnaid 
agalnat  ihe  pMdbOitjr  of  flunina.^    Heva  Herod  had  laid  np  an 


fnunenae  atoie  bodi  ox  anna  and  pmririonay  aiiflloiant  to  aiqpplj 
tan  thonaand  men  tat  man  jaan.  Not  long  befine  the  ai^  of 
Jamadem  If  Tita%  the  mmtii  or  rohbeiiL  ao  notonooa  in  the 
rlater  Jewiah  hiatofji  had  got  poaaaaaicm  or  the  fciteaaa  and  ita 
tieaaniea  hj  atmta«ni ;  ud  laid  oontrfbatiMi  npon  the  ooontqr 
iur  and  near,  attacking  and  phmdering  among  ibo  leat  the  acya* 
oent  town  of  Bn*«edL'  After  the  d6atniGtion(tfJeniaa]em|  the 
fcrtioaaea  of  Maaada^  Herodiun,  and  UBchmnm,  aU  in  the  handa 
of  the  robbeia^  wero  the  only  poala  not  yet  aahdned  hy  the 
Bomana"  The  two  latter  afierwaidaaoriendefed  to  the  prooni^ 
torlMiOinaBaaattai^  andhiaaQOoe«KMryFlaTinaSiha.atkngth 
laid  (riege  to  Maaada.  Hero  ooonrnd  the  laat  honiUe  aot  of 
the  gmt  Jewiah  tiafedy*  The  whole  ganiaon,  at  the  jmaoap* 
aion  id  thair  leader^  fileaauv  deroted  thimadvea  to  aetf-^dkatnio* 


^  tion^  and  ohoae  ont  ten  men  to  maaiacare  aU  the  roat    Tbia  waa 
*  done  ;    and  nine  hundred  and  aixty  peraona,  induding  women 
and  children^  periBhed.    Two  femaleB  and  five  boys  alone  es- 
caped.' 

This  description  of  Josephus  corresponds  very  exactly  with 
the  character  of  Sebbeh  as  seen  from  a  distance  ;  and  there-  is 
little  doubt  that  fiiture  travellers,  who  may  visit  its  site,  will 
find  other  and  more  definite  traces  of  its  ancient  strength. 
The  building  now  visible  on  the  northwest,  and  the  columns 
described  by  the  Arabs,  are  not  improbably  the  remains  of 
Herod's  palace.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  place  is  mentioned  by  no 
writer  since  Josephus,  either  as  Masada  or  Sebbeh  ;  though  the 
latter  name  is  found  on  Seetzen's  map.' 

The  rest  of  the  party  having  ascended  the  pass,  we  set  off 
firom  the  brow  at  8.10,  returning  upon  our  path  of  yesterday 
for  twenty  minutes  to  the  fork  of  the  Jerusalem  road  already 
mentioned.     This  we  now  took  at  8j^  o'clock  for  ten  minutes, 

'  Josephni  B.  J.  7.  8.  2,  8.  ion,  Mr  Smith,  while  in  Leipiig.    The  place 

*  Ibid.  7.  8.  4.    ib.  4.  7.  2.  has  tince  been  visited  and  desoribed,  first  by 
'  Ibid.  4.  9.  9.  Messrs  Wolcott  and  Tipping,  in  1842 ;  Bib- 

*  Ibid,  a  6.  1.  UothcoA   Sac.    1818,    pp.    61-C7.    Again 

*  Ibid.  8.  9.  1.  by  Lieut  Lynch  and  party  in  1848 ;  see  An« 

*  The  first  soggestion  as  to  the  identity  of    derson's  Qeol.  Report,  p.  1 77  sq.    Also  by 
Sebbeh  with  Masada,  I  owe  to  myoompan-    De  Saolcy  in  1861 ;  Narrat  I.  p.  211  sq. 
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when  it  went  off  more  to  the  left  towards  Tekoa.  At  9  o'clock 
we  crossed  Wady  Bndeir,  here  only  the  shallow  bed  of  a  small 
torrent ;  although  as  it  breaks  down  through  the  cliffs  to  the 
sea,  it  Incomes  a  deep  and  frightful  ^1£  The  high  projecting 
cliff  Mersed  forms  its  northern  bastion ;  along  the  precipitous 
southern  side  of  which,  we  could  perceive  a  fix>t-path  ascending 
fiom  the  shore  to  the  high  land  above,  and  falling  into  our  route 
further  on.  On  the  south  side  of  this  Wady,  where  we  crossed 
iL  are  a  few  graves,  called  the  Graves  of  the  Daw&'irah ;  some 
Of  whom  were  killed  here  many  years  ago  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  governor  of  Hebron.  These  DawftMrah  are  Arabs  of  the 
northern  Qhdr,  composed  of  several  tribes.  They  are  a  sort  of 
Fakirs  or  Dcrwishes,  much  respected  by  the  Arabs  and  peasants 
of  these  regions  ;  so  that  whoever  puts  himself  under  their  pro- 
tection  for  travelling,  is  safe.  This  slaughter  of  them  was  by 
mistake  ;  they  having  been  taken  for  other  Arabs. 

Before  us  lay  a  long  naked  mountain  ridge,  with  several 
peaks,  running  down  southeast  towards  the  sea  and  terminating 
apparently  in  or  near  BAs  el-Mened.  We  crossed  this  chain  by 
a  gap  at  9.20.  Like  all  the  hiUs  and  ridges  of  the  region,  it 
oonsists  of  friable  limestone.  A  laige  tract  of  table  limd  now 
succeeded,  called  el-HiisAsah,  from  a  Wady  on  its  northern  side. 
Indeed,  the  whole  region  along  the  sea,  where  not  either  moun- 
tain ridge  or  deep  valley,  is  nigh  table  land  sloping  gradually 
towards  the  cast ;  entirely  desert,  as  described  yesterday,  with 
only  a  few  scattered  shrubs  ;  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
ever  having  been  tilled.  In  this  tract  el-HOsflsah,  the  RashAideh 
were  now  encamped  towards  Tckoa ;  and  also  another  division 
of  the  Ka'&bineh  living  north  of  Wady  el-GhAr,  who  are  of  the 
Yemen  party,  while  those  further  south,  whose  encampment  we 
passed  yestenlay,  are  Keislych.'  The  RashAideh  number  about 
sixty  men.  They  still  retain  their  arms  ;  and  pay  only  about 
fifty  piastres  each  as  Firdeh  to  the  government,  ^one  of  them 
can  read,  and  few  know  how  to  pray. — The  tract  el-HOsAsah  is 
intersected  by  i^vcral  small  Wadys ;  one  of  which  called  Hu- 
dhebbih  Sa'id  'Obeidoh  we  crossed  at  9.50,  and  another  called 
Bhukaf  half  an  hour  licyond.  In  the  former  was  a  small  pool  of 
run  water.  At  10.50,  wc  hail  a  view  of  the  north  end  of  the  sea, 
and  obtained  the  following  bearings :  Frank  mountain  N.  33^ 
W.  Tekoa  N.  48^  W.  Mount  of  Olives  N.  19^  W.  Mount 
Oilead,  near  es-Salt,  N.  34^'  E.« 

*  See  At  IWit  Nettlf  onder  Mat  17th.  reatly  with  tU   ridgt  JlFAa,  wUcli  nim 

*  This  it  th«  hiffheat  point  of  the  m  >an-  tnm  W.  to  E  aad  b  ahoot  two  aad  a  half 
teint  mm4  nf  tliA  .ToTflan.  I  mppov  it  to  heart  in  leiwth.  Of  Jehel  Otha,  Btu«k- 
bt  the  tame  which  Borrlibanlt  oall«  Jebel  hardt  reniarC%  that  **  its  toinnitt  ovtrtopt 
Oiha,  (Ar.  Aotha*)  thrra  qoartcra  of  an  the  whok  of  tba  Betka.*    At  mm  Aom 


how  N.  N.  W.  of  et-Salt,  eonaocted  appa.    tba  vael,  tba  whgla  bIiHii  ftppaara  i 


\Aflw  a  dfl^r  <if  ten  inimiiii^ 
toiraids  Wady  DopMl    Thfa,  utth  Wady  HiMaaE  on  tbe 
MivthaadWMyTft'imiiah^miheiiortl^oo^^  a  mnewfaat 
l0ww  v^gioA  of  OTinofwHngly  dooohte  UDb  and  iid«t  of  oliallnr 
Bmoatopa,  harfhr  ampaaied  Waigr  part  of  ilia  Inert  wi  liad 
aeOB.  *WaifartoaiiiatotliaHlMflahat  11.40.    It  xiaea  near 
TalDoa;aiid  mmiiiigdoiifB  aoutheaaloily  entaia  the  aea  17  tteelC 
Vaar%iaalaiBaMemintli6ioelai;  Imtwitbootwate^    At 
1&90  wa  eama  inpon  the  bank  of  Wady  DoR^ 
gotf  n  Inoidved  mi  deep  or  moia^  widi  ragged  perpandionlar 
lOflkjbaiika;  iliebottaniofiriiidiwaiaadiMallaraTe^ 
enh  and  aomaadiat  daagetoqa  daeoent  of  tan  mmntea.    Hero  we 
atopped  te  lart  and  lelnelanent  nnder  tlie  dMkiw  0f  ak% 
afiool^^a«atiodcin  awaaiyland.''    Tlie  bed  of  the  Telle j 
nwae^f  eifcwMi  a  paeeage  tat  the  winfay  totient    ThkktlMBoon- 
tinnation  of  tlM  W  ady  Khilieltiai,  wUdi  we  had  fidlm 
ftom  Bokimon*a  podoi  and  onNMed  after  leading  the  Fiank 
monntain* 

Weaet  off  agidn  at  1.00, and  dimbrngwith  diffienlty  the 
norCbem  bank  eame  at  SiS,  to  Wady  Ti^taiiiah,  whieh  naea 
aronnd  Bethknam  and  under  Utx  ElyAa.  Here  agMbu  was  rain 
watMT  anxmg  the  rook%  at  whieh  we  halted  ioft  ten  minatea. 
TUa  Wady  ia  n  tiiboteiy  of  the  Derqeh,  and  joina  it  aome 
twenty  minntea  belowi  wnere  onr  goidea  eaid  thero  waa  an  im- 
menee  oaTe  witik  a  oialem  and  maaon-work,  oalled  by  the  Araba 
Um  el-Hamm&m.  The  whole  tract  after  leaying  the  Derejeh  is 
a  horrible  deserti  presenting  nothing  but  cliffi  of  clialky  friable 
limestone  without  a  trace  of  herbage.  We  now  turned  more  to 
the  right,  and  passed,  at  2.45,  near  tbe  junction  of  the  two  Wa- 
dys.  At  3  o'clock  we  came  upon  a  fork  of  the  road  ;  one  path 
going  to  the  right  leading  down  to  'Ain  Ter&beh  on  the  shore, 
and  the  other  keeping  along  upon  the  high  land  towards  B^  el- 
Feshkhah.    Prom  this  point  Bir  ez-Za'fer&neh  bore  N.  78**  W. 

To  descend  to  'Ain  Terfibeh  there  is  a  pass  similar  to  that 
of  'Ain  Jidy,  but  not  so  high.  We  had  intended  to  go  down  and 
encamp  by  the  fountain  and  thence .  make  our  way  along  upon 
the  shore  below  ;  but  learning  now  that  we  should  have  to  as- 
cend again  in  order  to  cross  tne  promontory  of  el-Feshkhah,  we 
thought  it  better  to  remain  above  upon  the  cliffs.  We  therefore 
passed  on  and  came  out  at  3.40,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
upon  the  summit  of  a  range  of  cliffs  directly  overhanging  'Ain 
Ter&beh  and  the  shore,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  including  both  its  northern  and  southern  extre- 
mities.    This  point  we  judged  to  be  at  least  ono  tliouBand  feet 

mouutain.    It  U  calkd  alto  Jebel  et-Salt    See  Barokhardt's  Travels,  p.  348. 
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above  the  eea.^  It  afforded  a  fine  place  of  encampment;  and 
our  Arabs  found  rain  water  in  a  neighbonring  Wady.  We  were 
here  much  better  off,  than  to  have  gone  down  to  the  fountain. 
This  is  indeed  nothing  but  a  little  brackish  water  oozing  up 
through  the  sand  along  the  shore,  surroiinded  by  a  thiclret  of 
reeds,  canes,  shrubs,  and  the  like.  There  is  no  tillage  round 
about  it,  as  at  'Ain  Jidy  ;  nor  do  the  Arabs  ever  encamp  near 
it,  except  in  circumstances  when  they  wish  to  hide  themselves. 
The  reeds  and  thicket  around  the  fountain  afford  a  secure  retreat 
to  an  abundance  of  fro^  which  were  now  merrily  croaking ; 
while  pigeons  were  shootmg  in  rapid  flight  over  the  surfisu^  of  the 


The  prospect  of  the  sea  and  its  wild  shores  from  this  spot 
was  magnificent,  though  stem ;  resembling  in  its  general  ma- 
tures that  from  the  cliff  over  'Ain  Jidy,  but  embracing  more  of 
the  sea  ;  the  view  in  either  direction  not  beinff  here  interrupted 
by  any  near  projecting  cliff.  The  waters  of  the  sea,  as  hero 
seen,  assumed  the  same  deep  green  hue,  which  we  had  remarked 
from  the  cliff  over  'Ain  Jidv.  The  atmosphere  had  now  become 
quite  clear ;  and  we  could  overlook  the  whole  form  of  the  sea, 
and  mark  its  extent  both  towards  the  north  and  south  ;  although, 
as  we  were  still  ignorant  of  its  true  features  at  the  southern  end, 
we  did  not  note  the  point  of  its  termination  in  that  part,  so  ac- 
curately as  we  might  otherwise  have  done.  Kerak  was  very 
distinctly  visible.* 

From  the  fork  of  the  Carmel  and  Jerusalem  roads,  which  we 
liad  left  this  morning,  we  had  travelled  somewhat  more  than  five 
hours  to  reach  this  cliff  above  'Ain  Teribelt  Yet  so  great  was 
the  general  curve  of  our  route  towards  the  west,  and  such  the 
numoer  of  smaller  detours  we  were  compelled  to  make,  and  of 
steep  descents  and  ascents  in  crossing  the  deep  Wadys,  that  the 
amount  of  our  progress  was  much  less  than  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  from  calculations  founded  on  the  above  measure- 
ments in  connection  with  those  taken  at  'Ain  Jidy,  and  from  the 
general  construction  of  the  map,  the  cliff  on  which  we  were  now 
encamped,  appears  to  be  less  than  eight  ffcographical  miles 
distant  from  'Ain  Jidy  in  a  straight  line.  Had  there. been  a 
path  along  the  shore  below,  I  presume  the  distance  between  the 
two  fountains  would  not  have  occupied  more  than  three  and  a 

*  TIm  tnp  of  Um  elifft  it  in  rMiliU  about  point,  S.  S|*  W.    PmImoIa,  loatli  tod,  8. 

1800  A>«tnlKmi  the  MjiM  In  Note  XXX,  6*  W.     Do.  north  tod,  &  lO^  E.    Point 

•ad  oT  th«  Tolomo.  oT  wfntnrn  sbonl  hojood  'AIn  Jidr,  S.  S* 

'  At  'Ain  Torilwh,  U«nt   Ljnch  nnd  W.     RAs  cl-MmMl,  bnM,  S.  S*  W.    K- 

pnrtj  onc«inp««i  Air  n  time.     See  Ander-  nk,  S.  S6*  R.     Wedj  el-M^h,  &  W  E. 

•rw't  Report,  p.  ir»C.— We  took  here  nbore  Wadj  ea-Zerka  Main,  N.  S9*  E.       ~ 

'Ain  TerilM*h,  with  oar  large  eomnaM,  the  GUead  (Jebel  Oiha)  N.  8;i   K. 
following  bearinff*:  Utdnm,  •outbeaelpni 
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;milforfttilie]iiotl'imrlimiiiiMftm?d;  nakiiigan  dwilkfir- 
iaoe  Ibr  the  wtiidiii|i  and  diAimltiM 

Tlie  load  wi  had  bean  tramdUng  to-daji  k  the  great  Arab 
*Mk  tiuoni^  iba  daeert  along  tha  Dead  Bea ;  hy  ivbich  iba 
▲laba  of  ito  aouibttii  dBmrtB,  and  thoee  who  ooma  fiom  tha 
aart  aionnd  tha  mm&mm  and  of  Iha  8e%  aie  aBla  to  panatrata 
Jur  to  tha  iKvAt  wilhoiit  biting  their  movamante  ha  inown  to 
Iha  tiibea  c^  liuagea  flurOiar  iroat  About  thirfar  jean  befiwa,  a 
kiga  party  of  loma  ibrea  hundiad  and  flfty  of  tiia  HaiftTa  mok 
tha  momitaina  of  Jebtli  wMiih  of  Kaiak^  had  in  thui  mannar 
paarod  along  tfaii  imtla  qntte  to  Dab  Dawin,  and  rtdaii  and  oai^ 
lied  off  tha  flodks  of  thapeq^  of  tiiat  daoa.  Astheeepeo]^ 
ware  in  leanawiflitha  WAiniialLbotii  adongingtotha  Yamaii 
party,  tha  lattar  pumad  tha  HratM  and  orartook  tbam  neav 
Wadfl>eRijeh.  lathaattaokwUdienraad^ihaHdttjapro^ 
Iha  ateongoet;  ihegr  lonted  tha  Ta'imireh,  and  Idfiad  two  or 
thiaat  CmmaaytoiaTabiaHibyl^padoffftcmiapraoipioainto 
tiia^taUeyi  and  althoodi  mnob  hnrti  aeoaped  sid  reoovarad. 
Xvar  linoa  that  tiina  a  £«id  of  Uood  baa  azisted  batwaan  tha  ti^ 
tiibea.— After  ihb  tha  Bie^ym  oama  and  pfamdared  tha  oonvaiif 
of  Mix  SAba^  The  door  was  of  wood  oo?ared  with  iron  cm  tha 
iratrida ;  thqr  aontiifad  to  bnin  it  away,  bjr  poorinff  <m  ml  and 
aetting  it  on  flia  in  iha  n^t.  But,  aa  oar  SbaiBi  remailced^ 
Jttr  jkba  ia  a  Walr  (boty  plaoa^;  and  iha  Ha^ya,  aftar  therf 
bad  done  this  wickednese^  feu  to  fighting  among  themflelTefi. 

From  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  this  great  road  follows 
the  shore  below  as  &r  aa  to  'Ain  Jidy,  and  then  ascends  the  pass. 
Along  that  part  of  the  sea  we  heard  of  no  road  upon  the  high 
land  above.  Indeed  such  an  upper  road  would  be  unnecessary  ; 
since  it  must  naturally  be  longer  than  that  below  ;  and  it  would 
moreover  be  &r  less  practicable  on  account  of  the  deep  valleys 
of  the  Ghftr,  EhObarah,  Beiyfil,  and  others,  which  it  must  cross. 
It  was  doubtless  by  this  same  Arab  road  that  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  came  up  against  king  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  incursion 
to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude.^ 

The  view  of  this  evening  from  our  lofty  encampment,  was 
most  romantic.  The  whole  Dead  Sea  lay  before  us ;  the  full 
moon  rose  in  splendour  over  the  eastern  mountains,  and  poured 
a  flood  of  silvery  light  into  the  deep  dark  chasm  below,  illumi- 
nating the  calm  surface  of  the  sluggish  waters.  All  was  still  as 
the  silence  of  the  grave.  Our  Arabs  were  sleeping  around  us 
upon  the  ground ;  only  the  tall  pensive  figure  of  the  Sheikh  was 
seen  sitting  before  the  door  of  bur  tent,  his  eyes  fixed  intently 
upon  us  as  we  wrote.  He  indeed  was  ever  the  last  to  Ue  down 
at  night,  and  the- first  to  rise  up  with  the  dawn. 

'  2<ihr.  20, 1.  a.    See  p.  608,  above, 
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Saturday  J  May  \2ih.  Having  a  long  da/s  journey  before 
QB  in  order  to  reach  Jericho,  we  caused  the  luggage  to  be  mostly 
packed  over  night ;  and  rising  very  early,  tooic  our  breakfast  in 
the  open  air  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  that  our  servants  meantime 
might  pack  the  tent  The  sun  rose  gloriously  above  the  eastern 
mountains  and  the  abyss  below  us,  over  which  a  slight  mist  was 
now  rising ;  and  the  song  of  numerous  birds  came  up  sweetly  on 
the  ear  from  the  thicket  around  the  fountain. 

We  set  off  at  5  o'clock,  an  earlier  start  than  we  had  ever  yet 
been  able  to  make  in  our  r^pilar  travelling ;  and  proceeded 
through  a  desert  tract  of  table  mnd,  much  like  that  of  yesterday, 
often  mtersected  by  small  Wadys,  and  having  a  range  of  chalky 
mountains  on  the  left.  At  6.50  we  came  to  a  Wady  running  to 
join  the  gulf  by  which  the  next  valley,  Ghuweir,  descends  to  the 
shore.  On  the  left  were  traces  of  a  former  encampment  of  the 
Ta'ftmirah  ;  this  being  the  place  to  which  they  retired  after  the 
rebellion  of  1834.'  A  few  minutes  further  a  road  from  Bethle- 
hem crossed  our  path,  leading  to  the  descent  or  pass  of  the  Qhu- 
weir  on  the  right  The  Ghuweir  is  a  small  fountain  on  the  shore 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  similar  to  that  at  'Ain  Terftbeh.  At 
6.05  we  came  upon  the  Wady  called  BAs  el-Ghuweir,  which 
breaks  down  throuj^h  the  cliffs  to  the  shore  near  the  fountain. 
It  rises  in  the  interior  near  Dcir  Ibn  'Obeid,  at  a  pass  called  el- 
KQss&beh  ;  it  was  here  deep,  rugged,  and  diflScult  to  be  crossed. 
Another  Wady  was  also  mentioned,  called  'Alya,  rising  appa- 
rently near  the  same  place,  and  running  into  Wady  er-BAhib, 
the  prolongation  of  the  Eidron. 

rroce^ng  for  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half  over  a  similar 
tract,  surrounded  by  abrupt  chalky  hills  and  cliffs,  and  crossing 
many  short  Wadys,  whose  oanks  the  animals  could  hardly  descend 
and  ascend,  we  came  at  half  past  8  o'clock  to  the  deep  and 
almost  impassable  ravine  of  the  Kidron,  coming  down  by  MAr 
BAba,  and  thence  called  Wady  er-BAhib,  ''Monk's  Valley;" 
but  here  bearing  also  the  name  Wady  en-NAr,  ''Fire  Valley." 
At  this  place  it  was  running  nearly  E.  B.  E.  in  a  deep  narrow 
channel  between  perpendicmar  walls  of  rock,  as  if  worn  away 
by  the  rushing  waters  between  those  desolate  chalky  hills.  There 
was  however  no  water  in  it  now ;  nor  had  there  apparently  been 
any  for  a  long  time.  It  enters  the  sea  in  the  angle  formed  by 
BAs  el-Feshkhah,  which  here  projects  from  the  western  cliffs  to- 
wards the  E.  N.  E.  and  contracts  the  north  end  of  the  sea  by 
giving  to  the  coast  beyond  it  nearty  the  same  direction. 

Turning  more  to  the  right,  nearly  E.  N.  E.  and  crossing  with 
difRcuIiy  several  short  Wadys  or  ravines,  we  came  out  at  8| 
o'clock  upon  BAs  el-Feshkhah,  the  northernmost  promontory  of 

>  Set  p.  4SS,  abof*. 
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ihe  Dead  B&^  atfll  e^  Imndied  or  a  tbooniid  feet  alMnra  its 
waten.  Heie  again  ire  had  a  peiftct  Tieir  of  the  north  end  of 
the  aea  and  a  portion  of  the  QhAr  or  ynSkf  of  the  Jordan  be* 
yondy  with  the  eaetem  noontaine :  and  eoald  abo  dartii^^iiiah 
'Uadmnattheaonthemrad.  Whifeweweietaldngoiirobaenra- 
tlona,  two  raTene  and  a  amaU  hawk  were  wheding 
oferibeaea.^ 

Beyond  thejpronionlQiT  of  BAa  el-FediUiah  the  diore  oontin* 
nea  to  run  If  •  if.  hjr  B.  qmte  to  the  oorner  of  the  aea.  But  the 
piQBMmtoiT  itadtf  on  tiiat  Mb,  and  the  numntaina  fbrthor  on, 
letiie  giamalhr  ftoni  the  aea  in  a  diieotion  neaity  nortk 
between  their  iMMe  and  the  ahore  a  tiiangidar  pliun,  at  fliat  nar- 
row, but  afterwardaedte  wide.  The  roMpaaaea  down  oUiqn^ 
doitf  the  northern  aiu  of  the  promontoiy  to 'Ain  d'-Fedi^^ 
the  Mfetont  The  deaoent  ia  lij  no  meana  ao  great  moat  ao  ateep 
aaatthepaaiof 'Ain  Jicfy;  but  the  path  ttadf  ia  woiae,  the 
roeka  and  atonea  not  beinff  at  aU  dearod  away.  Thia  pam  ia 
one  of  the  roadafiomlOUrBAba  to  the  Jordan.*  Sending  on  the* 
men  and  horrea  ahead,  we  ibllowed  on  tiot  at  five  minntea  paat 
nine.  When  ihqr  were  abont  half  waj  down  the  pam,  a  ahot 
waa  heard ;  and  then  we  aaw  the  Araba  aoramUing  down  the 
rods  in  eager  chaae.  Thej  had  fired  at  a  Beden, »  waa  ainn 
noaed;  bnt  after  aU  their  peine  it  tornedont  to  be  a  poor  raldnt. 
They  aaid  howe?er  tiiat  the  Beden  are  nnmerona  in  theae  monn- 
tama,  as  well  aa  the  wili  boar. 

Meantime  the  aeryants  and  muleteers  were  left  to  get  on 
with  the  horses  as  they  could  ;  and  being  unacquainted  .with 
the  way,  and  the  path  blind,  their  progress  was  attended  with 
some  danger.  One  of  the  servants'  horses,  at  a  steep  and  diffi- 
cult place,  got  out  of  the  road ;  on  attempting  to  lead  him 
back,  he  refused  to  move  ;  and  pulling  at  tho  bridle,  lost  his 
footing  and  fell  backwards  ten  or  twelve  feet,  down  a  ledge  of 
the  rocks.  We  were  still  some  distance  behind ;  and  I  could 
not  help  uttering  a  cry  of  compassion  as  the  poor  animal  fell, 
supposing  it  impossible  that  he  should  not  be  killed  outright,  or 
have  at  least  some  legs  or  bones  broken.  But  he  soon  got  up 
and  went  on  aa  before,  seeming  to  make  nothing  of  it.  The 
cooking  utensils,  which  were  slung  in  bags  across  his  back,  suf- 
fered more  ;  but  even  they  escaped  with  slighter  damage  than 
could  have  been  expected. 

*  From  Rfta  el-Feahkhali  we  obtained  Peniosnla,  north  end,  S.    Do.  eoath  end 

the  following  bearings :  Northwest  oorner  S.  9**  W.    Usdum.  east  end,  S.  II*"  W. 

of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  interyenmg  line  of  Do.  west  end  S.  16^  W.    Point  of  western 

shore,  N.  E.  by  E.    Month  of  the  Jordan  shoal  S.  16**  W.    RAs  el-Mersed  S.  19*"  W. 
£.  N.  EL    KQfflr  Hajla,  a  ruin  in  the  plain        *  I  am  not  snre  whether  this  was  the 

of  Jericho,  N.  2^  E.    Jebel  Jil'dd  or  J.  route  taken  by  Pococke  from  M&r  Saba; 

es-Salt  N.  44*  E.    Mouth  of  Zerka  Main  YoL  H.  i.  p.  84. 
S.  42*  E.    Do.  of  el-Mqjib  3.  21* 
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We  found  here  specimens  of  the  well-known  black  bitumi- 
noos  stone,  '  stinkneitone/  which  has  been  already  mentioned.* 
In  one  instance  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  casing  or  crust,  en- 
closing other  stones  like  a  sort  of  conglomerate  ;  looking  much 
as  if  it  had  once  flowed  down  the  path  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
there  become  solid  among  the  stones  as  it  cooled. — The  lower 
part  of  the  mountain  consists  here  whoUjof  conglomerate,  con- 
taining stones  of  all  sizes  ;  some  of  which  indeed  are  large  rocks. 

We  reached  the  bottom  of  the  descent  and  the  fountiun 
'Ain  el-Foshkhah  at  9}  o'clock.  The  fountain  boils  up  here 
near  the  shore,  a  very  copious  stream,  or  rather  streams,  of  lim- 
pid water,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  brackish  and  having  a  slight 
taste  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  temperature  is  80^  F. 
The  wet  and  marshy  ground  around  the  fountain,  is  covered  by 
a  dense  thicket  of  canes,  extending  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
along  the  shore,  showing  that  the  water  flows  out  along  this 
whole  distance,  or  at  least  moistens  the  soiL  Near  the  fountain 
are  the  foundations  of  a  small  square  tower  and  of  other  small' 
buildings  ;  wliotlicr  ancient  or  not,  wo  could  not  toll  Wo 
stopped  here  for  thirty-five  minutes,  and  found  the  heat  almost 
intolerable.  The  cane  brake  intercepted  the  sea  breeze,  while 
the  beams  of  the  burning  sun  were  reflected  down  upon  us  from 
the  clifis  above,  rendering  the  spot  like  an  oven.  The  ther- 
mometer stood  at  84^  F.  The  clifis  here  and  further  north  we 
estimated  at  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  feet  in 
height.* 

This  fountain  and  those  of  the  Ghuweir  and  Terftbeh  are 
within  the  territories  of  the  Ta'Amirah.  Besides  these  and  the 
waters  of  Wady.Sudeir,  'Ain  Jidy,  and  Wady  'Areijeh  or  the 
Ghftr,  our  guides  knew  of  no  fountain  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea  ;  nor  did  we  anywhere  hear  of  any  other. 

Leaving  'Ain  el-Feshkhah  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten,  we 
rode  between  the  cane  brake  and  the  mountain,  passing  many 
masses  of  conglomerate  rocks  fallen  down  from  aoove  ;  indeed 
the  whole  precipice  on  our  left  appeared  to  be  of  this  character. 
Beyond  the  brake,  the  shrubs  of  the  desert  again  appeared,  as 
also  the  tamarisk  or  TUrfa,  and  the  QhQrkud,  but  all  of  a  huge 

'  See  p.  012,  %hor^  Tor  this  and  other  Urger  citj  than  JtraMkm  ertr  wml    W% 

mimnU  on  the  tfacre  of  tbo  Vmd  Sm.  mw  tlier«  onlr  •*  bmmm  of  coB|riomwl> 

*  At  *Aioel-Fodikbab,  and  farther  north  rocks  (•JOtn  down  ftom  abaf«i^  atnlM 

•long  tho  b«M  of  the  nMmntain,  M.  Do  inanj**man  proctpitow  hiil^opMrstttly 

Sunltj  fin<it  the  nte  of  Ooinorrmh,  on  t|ie  of  marl ;  *  as  io   the   text     Beiida^   (f 

•trrni^h  of  Uio  nnme  of  a  Wadj,  wliich  be  Sodom  was  at  Usdnm,  as  M.  De  S.  holdi^ 

ealls  Oomran  or  Goumran,  prohablj  for  it  seems  hardlj  natnral  to  plaoo  Goaorrah 

'Amrftn;  Narrat  I.  pp.  511  00,  (»-G8.     He  at*Ainel.Keshkhah,a5orS0Bilesdiet«rt. 

«kacHbes  thr«e  **  enormons  ruins,**  (p.  6A)  with  llaseaoa-Tamsr  fAia  Jidjr)  betaeea, 

that  oover  a  space  about  four  English  miles  whkh  too  wae  Ml  deslrojed ;  Uta.  li,  7. 
keslsnt;  p.  6«.    This  wmU  be  •  Bwh 
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Om.  Tbbf^lmry oi  ihelMm  mmjpmt  bednniiig ta  iSpeiL* 
In  CM  of  the  bnsbe^atlll  o^docktiie  guito  kilkd  n  ba^ 
vmm  fimdy  lAUk  we  at  fiist  had  imm  for  a  seipeiit ;  it 
BMiiiied  ihne  ftet  di^  indM  fkom  the  )ie^ 
tail  The  Aiahi  did  not  hnow  it ;  hst  ear  Egyptian  eerranti 
iMlMiti^.ieeogiitaed  it  as  tiie  Warm^  d  Egypt^  the  Laemla 
JSKhtka  oi  Heanlqiiiet  and  FoiakaL* 

Oor  eeoiee  naa  about  nertheaet^  inaemnoh  a»  ire  theq|^  at 
§ui,  ef  piooeedlDg  direotfy  te  Jeomow  The  plaia  eofltiiiiied  to 
widen  ae  tiie  moAiitaiiia  and  aea  jttfeiged :  and  on  oar  k^ 
toimida  iStm  eB£b|  tiie  iriiole  n^gian  waa  inoi»n  on  into  amall 
WMfapitooa  Ulli^  appatentl^  of  nindy  of  uapen^  aa  tf 

flie  interreninc  earth  haa  Imn  mudied  nnsf  far  tonenta. 
liMBidrdl  m^Imp&f  oompaiea  tiie  appearenoe  of  thia  tiaot  to 
tiiat  of  "" >leoQa  wltae  Ihere  have  been  aneieofly  limeidfaia'^ 
..At  laoUtook  Htm  nostirmet  oonMr  of  tiie  Dead  Bea^fommm 
Jti  nortlMm  estienuty^  bote  doe  eaaty  kM  than  half  an  1^ 
;tanC  Vrom  it  tiieooeitoiiffveedF  in  a  geneial  direction  eoatl^ 
eait  qoite  to  tibe  haee  cf  the  eeatem  moontaina.  At  the  montli 
of  tiie  Joidani  on  ita  weatem  iide^  a  MaaU  toogae  of  land  or 
low  pioniontoix  rone  oat  into  llie  eee^  ixminfl^ 
wert.  Thia  point  now  bote  eaat  by  ionth.  This  portion  of  tibe 
mtk,  aa  we  hate  seen,  is  mnoh  aanower  than  the  part  beyond 
«Bis e^FeshMuih^Atits northernmost  ^art a  small  padunda 
.  juts  oat  into  the  sea ;  a  ^Tolly  pdnt  with  large  stones  opon 
ity  connected  with  the  mam  shore  dy  a  low  narrow  neck.  When 
the  sea  is  full,  it  overflows  this  isthmus ;  and  then  the  penin- 
sula must  present  the  appearance  of  an  island.^ 

The  earthy  as  we  advanced,  was  in  many  places  white  with 
a  nitrous  crust ;  and  we  picked  up  occasionally  small  lumps  of 
pure  sulphur,  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  or  walnut.  In  some 
parts  -the  surface  was  damp,  so  that  the  horses  slipped  ;  in 
others  it  was  more  like  ashes,  and  they  sunk  in  at  every  step. 

We  now  found,  that  we  still  had  enough  of  the  day  Im  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Jordan  before  going  to  «fericho ;  and  as  this 
would  be  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  we  should  thereby  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  an  escort  from  the  garrison,  we  determined 
to  take  this  course.  On  proposing  it  to  our  guides,  some  of  the 
younger  ones  hesitated  for  fear  of  robbers  ;  but  the  Ehatlb  as- 
sented at  once.  We  therefore  turned  more  to  the  right  for  a 
time  ;  and  then  proceeded  about  N.  E.  by  E.      This  brought 

^  See  above,  p.  GS.  *  See  Lynch*!  Namtivep.  270.    Landi 

*  HMselquiitfi  Reiie  p.  861.    Fonkal  of  tlie  Moslem,  p.  280.    This  U  donbtlew 

Deaoript  Aoimaliiim  n.  18.  the  island  seen  bv  Warbnrton,  Creicent 

.    *  Jonrnal  Arom  Aleppo  to  Jenisalem,  and  the  Cross,   A.  p.  280;  and  alao  bj 

MaiohdOth.  Dr  WUson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  21. 
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US  in  half  an  hour  into  the  midst  of  a  second  thicket  of  dinibs 
and  canes  around  the  northernmost  point  of  the  sea,  watered  hy 
another  brackish  fountain  called  'Ain  Jeh&ir.  On  the  flats  and 
shoals  along  the  shore  in  this  part,  there  is  in  summer  a  deposit 
of  salt,  as  at  Birkot  el-EhOlll  beyond  'Ain  Jidy.  We  were  soon 
clear  of  the  thicket ;  and  at  a  quarter  before  one,  crossed  a 
small  sluggish  stream  of  salt  water  running  through  marshy 
ground  towards  the  sea. 

Beyond  this  point  the  plain  assumed  a  new  character.  All 
traces  of  vcffetation  ceased,  except  occasionally  a  lone  sprig  of 
the  Hubeibeh  or  alkaline  plant,  which  we  had  seen  at  'Ain  «ndy; 
The  surface  was  almost  a  dead  level,  covered  with  a  thin  smooUi 
nitrous  crust,  through  which  the  feet  of  men  and  horses  broke 
and  sunk  as  in  ashes,  up  to  the  ankles.  The  tract  continued  of 
this  character,  with  a  few  gentle  swells,  until  we  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  at  1.40,  at  a  ford  or  croesinff  place  called  el- 
Helu,  considerably  below  the  spot  usually  visited  by  the  pilgrims 
and  travellers.  It  is  indeed  the  lowest  point  where  the  river  la 
ordinarily  crossed. 

The  upper  or  outer  banks  of  the  Jordan,  where  we  thus 
came  upon  it,  are  not  more  than  one  hundred  rods  apart ;  with 
a  descent  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  to  the  level  of  the  lower  valley  in 
which  the  river  flows.  There  was  here  no  sign  of  vegetation 
along  the  upper  banks,  and  little,  if  any,  in  the  valley  below  ; 
except  a  narrow  strip  of  canes,  here  occupving  a  still  lower  tract 
along  the  brink  of  the  channel  on  each  side.  With  these  were 
intermingled  occasionally  tamarisks,  and  the  species  of  willow 
called  by  the  Arabs  Rishrdsk^  the  Agnus  casius  of  botanists, 
from  wluch  the  pil^ms  usually  carry  away  branches  for  staves, 
after  dipping  them  in  the  JordaiL  Looking  down  upon  the  river 
from  the  high  upper  bank,  it  seemed  a  deep,  sluggish,  discol- 
oured stream,  winding  its  way  slowly  through  a  cane  brake. 
Further  up  the  river,  we  could  see  that  the  high  upper  banks 
were  wider  apart,  and  the  border*  of  vegetation  much  broader^ 
with  many  trees.' 

We  descended  the  hi^h  outer  banks  some  rods  above  the  crow- 
ing place  ;  but  found  it  impossible  to  reach  the  channel  at  thai 
pomt,  partly  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  cane  brake,  and 
partly  because  the  stream  was  now  apparently  swolleii,  filling 
its  immediate  banks  to  the  brim,  and  m  some  places  slightly 
overflowing  them  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  tne  brake.  At 
this  point,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see,  this  strip  of  vegetation 

'  Among  th«  treM  and  thnib*  higher  ap  for  bniUing  hats ;  tbej  mn  to  «Md  at  IIm 

•re  laki  to  be  Ui«   rhamniM  (Nuhk)  and  preaent  daj.     **Et  ript  Iddnaai  ad  anm- 

daander.     IlMwlq.  p.  IftS.     llvrkinghAro  diiiM  na  cairoaa  procrMadaa,  ax  qvihoa 

p.   816.    Jarob  da   Vitry  ipcaki  of  tha  tacta  dumof  w  typ>i  •>  pariilai  eotttaoi" 

growiitf  along  tba  Jotdaa  aa  aaad  «ilx  e.  SSL  |w  lOta 
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i  StMlf  ddflod  1)j  oflMi  Of  iMadai  flrs  or  six  feot  bij^  So 
Iki*  Iiero  tibe  liTOf  ndg^t  stiieti^  be  nid  to  ha^e  three  eeti  of 
bioks,  lis.  ^  iqmr  or  outer  oneik  fonniiig  the  firet  deeoent 
,  fiom  die  level  of  tfie  greet  valley ;  uie  lower  or  middle  onee  en- 
'  eWng  the  tiaot  of  oenee  end  O0M  Tt^getetkm ;  end  the  actual 
biike  of  ^  the  ehaaneL  Further  up  iSbB  rker^  it  ie  eeid,  the 
lower  tiaot^of  eaiie  biafce  dieeppeare ;  and  ihe  etieam  flowe  be- 
tween the  middk  or  eeoood  buika  jnet  deeoiibed  which  are  tb^ 
Mimed  wi&  ireee  and  Inuthee. 

.  •  We  piooeeded  thereftm  to  ^  pbM)e  of  inroariiMr.  wbeie  there 
wae  an  openfnff  throni^  the  oanee  and  tieea.  Here  the  low 
baake  of  the  raannel  were  broken  or  worn  awajr  for  ihe  ocmTO- 
nienoe  of  paemn^  and  were  now  oo?ered  hw  the  water.  There 
wae  a  ettU  thoi^  veiy  rapid  ouvent ;  tM  water  wae  of  a 
ekTfBj.ooioiiri  bat  eweel  and  ddlg^tftillj  refteehing,  after  the 
water  to  wUeh  we  had  been  confined  tost  the  laet  two  daye  since 
lanving  *Abk  Jidf]  either  tain  water  standing  in  holee  in  the 
Wa^  and  ftdl  of  anfmalmito,  at  the  bradkiah  wateis  of  'Ain 
el*Feehldiah.  We  estioiated  the  biefdth  of  the  etieani  to  be 
ftom  eighty  to  one  InmAfed  ftei  ^Ibd  guides  sappoeed  it  to  be 
BOW  ten  or  twehe  ftet  deep.  I  batiMd  in  the  ii?er.  without 
goim  out  into  iSbB  deep  channel ;  the  bottom  here  (a  hollow 
pbice  in  the  bank)  wae  dajeymnd  with  also  Uue  daj.  I 
waded  oot  ten  or  twehre  ftet,  said  tfans  fiur  the  water  was  not 
over  the  hips ;  but  a  little  further,  seveial  of  the  partj  who  swam 
across,  found  it  suddenly  beyond  their  depth.  The  current  was 
so  strong,  that  even  Eomeb,  a  stout  swimmer  of  tho  Nile,  was 
carried  down  several  jrards  in  crossing.  This  place  is  strictly 
not  9^  ford  ;  we  understood  that  the  river  could  never  be  crossed 
here  by  animals  without  swimming ;  and  the  Aga  of  Jericho 
afterwards  told  us,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  swim  his  horso 
in  crossing  higher  up. 

The  sand-hills  which  here  form  the  upper  banks,  are  of  the 
same  naked  character  as  the  desert  we  had  passed  over  in 
coming  to  this  spot.  From  them  we  could  distinguish,  some 
miles  higher  up  the  river,  the  ruined  convent  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  standing  upon  the  brow  of  the  upper  bank,  or  first  de- 
scent firom  the  plain,  near  the  place  where  the  Latin  pilgrims 
bathe  in  the  Jordan.  The  Arabs  call  it  Kasr  el-TehM,  ^  Jews' 
Castle.'  The  bathing  place  of  the  Greek  pilgrims  is  two  or  three 
miles  below  the  convent ;  yet  each  party  claims  to  bathe  at  the 
spot  where  our  Lord  was  baptized  bv  John.  Far  in  the  north, 
a  sharp  conical  peak  was  seen  standmg  out  like  a  bastion  from 
the  western  mountains  ;  our  Arabs  called  it  KOm  SOrtabeh. 
Opposite  to  us  across  the  river  lay  the  plains  of  Moab.  The 
eastern  mountains  here  retire  in  a  small  arc  of  a  circle,  forming 
il  255-257 
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a  sort  of  reccflSy  and  leaving  the  eastern  plain  much  broader 
than  in  any  other  part.  It  is  apparently  covered  with  shmbs  ; 
especially  towards  the  mountains,  which  seemed  to  be  two  or 
tliree  miles  distant.  Just  below  the  crossmg  place,  the  Wadr 
Hesbdn  comes  in  from  the  same  mountains,  aeecendinff  through 
a  verdant  region  at  their  foot,  which  indeed  owes  its  fertility  to 
the  Wady.  Further  north,  the  similar  Wady  Sha'ib  comes 
down  from  the  vicinity  of  es-Salt,  and  enters  the  Jordan  nearly 
east  of  Jericho.    At  its  mouUi  is  the  ordinary  ford  of  the  river.^ 


THS  JORDAN  AND  ITS  YALLIT. 

The  present  Arabic  name  for  the  Jordan  is  esh-Sherl'ah, 
^  the  watering-place  ; '  to  which  the  epithet  d^Ktbir^ '  the  ^;reat,' 
is  sometimes  annexed.*  The  form  d-Urdun^  however,  is  not 
unknown  among  Arabian  writers.'  The  common  name  of  the 
ffreat  valley  through  which  it  thus  flows  below  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias, is  d-Oh&Tj  signifying  a  depressed  tract  or  plain,  usually 
between  two  mountains  ;  and  the  same  name  continues  to  be 
applied  to  the  valley  quite  across  the  whole  length  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  for  some  distance  beyond.* 

It  has  so  happened,  that  until  the  present  century,  most  pfl- 

Srims  and  travellers  have  visited  the  valley  of  Uie  Jordan  onlv  at 
ericho  ;  so  that  we  have  had  no  account  of  the  features  of  its 
upper  part  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Of  the 
earlier  pilgrims  indeed,  Antoninus  Martyr  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  St.  Willibald  in  the  eighth,  passed  down 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  from  Tiberias  to  Jericho  ; 
and  in  the  year  1100  king  Baldwin  I.  accompanied  a  train  of 
pilgrims  from  Jericho  to  Tiberias  ;'  but  we  have  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  notice  of  these  journeys.  In  like  manner,  the 
various  excursions  of  the  crusaders  across  the  Qhdr  throw  no 
light  upon  its  character.  In  the  year  1799  the  French  pene- 
trated to  the  south  end  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  but  no  further. 
In  180G,  8eetzen  crossed  the  valley  just  south  of  the  same  lake  ; 

'  Frrnn  the  high  hank  near  eMIehi.  J»-  Index  in  Vlt  Snbdin.  srt  FtwHmt  Jor- 

bcl  eil-Sdtor  Gileiia  hnra  N.  80*  E.     K&v  dmiut. 

el-YehAd  N.    Kftrn  Sartabf^h  N.  S*  W.  «  It  that  oorrwpondt  to  tlw  Amion  of 

'AIn  M>SaltAn  h^Ttwid  Jericho,  nbont  N.  Eowbint  and  JarooM ;  tea  Oaenaatfeoa.— 

50^  W.     KAn*  lUJIa  N.  70*  W.  On  tha  GbAr,  m  Rdriii  par  Janbart  p^ 

•  To  ditcinffttifh  it  fVom  tha  Sberi*at  al-  887,  838.  Abolfadie  Tab.  Srr.  ad.  K«hh*f 
MandhAr  or  Yanntlk,  tha  anciant  Illero-  pp.  8,  9.  Schnltan*t  Indax  ia  Vit.  Salad, 
max,  which  joim  it  from  tha  aait  about  two  art.  AlMurum,  Raland  Pali  Mi  p.  86&. 
hoar*  bek>w  tha  laka  of  Tibariaa.  Barck-  AbalfMU  tajt  oorrMtlj  that  tha  taaa  Tal- 
hardt  pp.  278,  274.     Edriai  ad.  Janbart  lej  axtaoda  to  AiUh. 

p  388.    Ahulf^d»  Tab.   Sjr.  p.  148.  •  Fttlchar.  CwmI  81.  a  401 

*  AbaUada  Tab.  Srr.  ^  147.    SchultaM 
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Iwt.  ifmSbm  it  odlf  in  ipvty  general  tenuk*  Bmddiaidt  in 
ins irwiirioekiteMrtlMm part;  andtesfdledakMcitftoni 
B6ii*a  toapoiirtfevQnilmiabdoir.on  Ui  wurto  e^AOi.* 
fiiz|eMkte^kihewiBte€ri818,IAj«idlla^ 
domi  ftom  TumIm  to  BdaAa;  iiioioe  onned  ofer  into  tlia 
aoonfay  aioond  Jcnih ;  and  letamed  ftom  en-Sulk  to  Kftbohiii 
ftidiBg  As  Joidaa  eetml  mOee  abete  Jedeho.*  AlMfOft  ih^ 
mam, Hum  Mr  Benkei^  eeetamneaied  If  BnAmgiMBny  eraMed 
,ttft.  iwJhy  flUira^f.ftom.  Jedeno^  janring  flia  mar  mmtoMIfy 
at  llie  MinaiMd  (nr  wf  Mar  it)  aalAjand  Maof^ 

Aeooiding  to  Jtaionaidti  Hm  Qhtat  at  Hie  npfn  end  rana 
in  a  eome  from  H*  bj  S.  to  8.  I7  W.  and  ia  alxmt  two  himia 
liioad.*  Omorito  Jeiklio  va  iNiM  ito  genenl  cQone  to  be  the 
aama ;  bntm  ^onaeaiMnoa of  ikm  retinng of  fha  moontaina  on 
bbdi  rid%  to  lAioh  I  Inm  aliaadf  allii£^ 
ttrofliu{iaater^  Ma|  not  leaa  linn  lluM  and  a  balf  ori^ 
The  Joidafti«oeaiN«nihe  iBlsa  of  Tiberiaa  nearita  aonlhweat 
aotnar,  ivlMM  an  am  traoea  of  tito  dto  and  iralk  of  the  anei^ 
T^Mmrn.^  The  litor  at  fliat  winda  r^gf  inneh,  and  Iowa  t» 
tinea  homa  near  tiia  neatom  liflla;  then  tuna  to  Hie  eaatoni^ 
on  wUAMb  it  oontinnaa  ito  oooiaa  fiar  aeveral  hoon^  to  tba 
diatalBt  aaOed  Kttm  AMma(kf,^Bam  ci  the  Aei,' two  Imiia 
bdkiw  Beiein :  wImto  it  again  letiuna  niMe  to  llie  weetem  8^^ 
the  TOlkgr J  Lower  down.  Hie  Joidan  ftUowa  more  Hie  middle 
of  the  gieat  TaDey ;  Hio^  oppoeito  Jeiicbo  and  towaida  the 
Dead  ^a,  its  cohibo  is  nearer  to  the  eastern  mountains  ;  about 
two  thirds  or  three  quarters  of  the  valley  lying  here  upon  ita 
western  side. 

A  few  hundred  yards  below  the  point  where  the  Jordan  issues 
from  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  is  a  ford,  close  by  the  ruins  of  a  Bo- 
man  bridge  of  ten  arches."  About  two  hours  further  down  is 
another  old  bridge,  called  Jisr  el-Mej&mi'a,  consisting  of  one 
arch  in  the  centre,  with  small  arches  upon  arches  at  the  sides  ; 
and  also  a  Eh&n  upon  the  western  bank.'  Bomewhat  hi^er 
up,  but  in  sight  of  tMs  bridge,  is  another  ford.'"  That  near  JBei- 
sfin  lies  in  a  direction  8.  8.  E.  from  the  town.'^    Indeed,  '^  the 

*  ZMh'a  MonaliL  Conr.  XVIIL  p.  850.  *  Irbj  sad  Ktogles  pp.  290,  801.  [90^ 
Beisen  L  p.  850  iq.  910 

*  Trayeli,  pp.  274,  844  iq.  ^Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  801.  [91.1  See- 
.•  Trayela  pp.  800-805, 826.  [91  iq.  99.]  tien  1.  a  p.  851.   Retsen  I.  p.  851.    Ifeian 

«  Bookin^^Am'a  Traveb  in  Paleit  p.  Smith  and  Dodge,  in  connection  with  their 

818  iq.  trayela  beyond  the  Jordan,  croeeed  the 

*  Page  844.  riyer  bj  thia  bridge  in  1884.    The  Khftn 

*  Seetcen  1.  o.  p.  850.    IrbT  and  Mang^ea  was  then  in  nse. 

?.  800.   [91.]    See  Belan^a  PalsBst  p.  **  Buckingham  Lap.  44&    Bnzok- 

026.    Comp.  Pooocke  IL  L  p.  70.  haxdt  p.  275. 

*  Bnickhardt  pp.  844,  845.    Irby  and  "  Borckhardt  p.  844. 
Mangles  L  o. 
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river  IB  fordablo  in  many  places  during  summer ;  but  the  few  spots 
where  it  may  be  crossed  in  the  rainy  season^  are  known  only  to 
the  Arabs."* 

The  banks  of  the  Jordan  appear  to  preserve  everywhere  a 
tolerably  uniform  character,  such  as  we  have  described  them 
above.  ^'  The  river  flows  in  a  valley  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  breadth,  [sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,]  which  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  rest  of  the  Qhdr ; "  in  the  northern  part 
about  forty  feet.*  This  lower  valley,  where  Burckhardt  saw  it, 
was  '*  covered  with  high  trees  and  a  luxuriant  verdure,  a£fordinff 
a  striking  contrast  wiUi  the  sandy  slopes  that  border  it  on  both 
sides.**  Further  down,  the  verdure  occupies  in  some  parts  a 
still  lower  strip  alons  the  river's  brink.  Bo  we  saw  it ;  and  so 
also  it  seems  to  be  aescribed  by  Pococke  near  the  convent  of 
Bt.  John.' 

The  channel  of  the  river  varies  in  different  places  ;  being  in 
some  wider  and  more  shallow,  and  in  others  narrower  and  deeper. 
At  the  ford  near  BeisAn  on  the  12th  of  March,  Irby  and  Mangles 
found  the  breadth  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  measure  ; 
the  stream  was  swift  and  reached  above  the  bellies  of  the  horses. 
When  Burckhardt  passed  there  in  July,  it  was  about  three  feet 
deep.*  On  the  return  of  the  former  travellers  twelve  days  later 
(March  25th),  they  found  the  river  at  a  lower  ford  extremely 
rapid,  and  were  obliged  to  swim  their  horses.'  On  the  29th  of 
January  in  the  same  year,  as  Mr  Bankes  crossed  at  or  near  the 
same  lower  ford,  the  stream  is  described  as  flowing  rapidly  over 
a  bed  of  pebbles,  but  as  easily  fordable  for  the  m>rses.'  Near 
the  convent  of  St.  John,  the  stream  at  the  annual  visit  of  the 
pilgrims  at  Easter  is  sometimes  said  to  be  narrow,  and  flowing  six 
feet  below  the  banks  of  its  channel^  At  the  Qreek  baUdng 
place  lower  down,  it  is  described  in  1815,  on  the  3d  of  May,  as 
rather  more  than  fifty  feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep,  running  with 
a  violent  current ;  in  some  other  parts  it  was  very  deep.'  In 
1835,  on  the  23d  of  April,  my  companion  was  upon  the  banks 
higher  up,  nearly  opposite  Jericho,  and  found  the  water  consider- 
aUy  below  them.  The  lower  tract  of  cane  brake  did  not  exist 
in  that  part.' 

•  nareklwHtn.  84S.  tbit  loww  ferd  tb«  KiU*al  tr-RAbOa  boi« 

•  IVid.  pp.  844,  A4ft.  N.  E.  I  N. 

•  «*  Krocn  the  high  buik  faidwa  of  Um        *  Bockii^hvD  L  e.  p.  815. 

tirw,  [mematag  Uw  tmuU  lercl  oT  Um  low-  *  liM»4f«U,  March  SOth.    Ha«alfidfl 

tr  TanrjJ   Uiert  b  a  dctcaat  in  naaj  Betta  p.  101 

placa«  to  a  lowrr  groaad,  which  li  foiir  or  '  Torntr^o  Toar,  II.  p.  814. 

Ihra  feet  above  tbo  water,  and  ii  ftcqnaotlr  *  For  tba  eovte  aiid  ebaraelv  of  tba 

eoTcred  with  wood ;  **  Tooocke  IL  I  p.  88.  Jocdao  and   lu  valkj,  tea   mora  fUlj, 

•  IrbjAndMaiigk«p.804. 192.1  Borck-  Ljoch't  (KBcial  IUpot«»  and  Map.     Saa 
haidt  p.  8ir,.  abo  in  Nolo  XXX«  «hI  of  tba  taloMi  ' 

•  TraveUpp.  801,  330.  [02, 99.1    From 

li.20Q.9Gl 
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.  Tbmm  in  Htm  motk  dflfinito  nolioBs  wUeh  I  ham  been  aUe 
to  ibd  leepeotbg  ihd  Joidaa  and  ifai  dMumel ;  md  I  haye  ool» 
leetedtiMn  heie^  beoraee  Aej  lisfe  a  beeiiiiff  011  an^^ 
iion  elf  some  inlemti  til.  IteaiiaiidiiwaiidflDppoaed  iwo^ 
Ofwfloir  of  the  waten  oi  Htm  lAmr.  It  fa  Indeed  «iieian|.  aa* 
iBiiied  lliat  Hbe  Jcndaii  rf  oid^  anmewliat  Hke  the  NUe,  legiriaity 
omiioiwed  ili  tMoloi  in  tiia  qnli^ 

fribele  of  ita  kurar  TOlkf;  and  petnipa  ewiefimea  hige  tiaeta  of 
diabioadCHiAriMMf:' 

.  It  eeenii  lumefar  to  be  genewJ^  admitted,  fliat  no  aneh  e^'- 
^^^^■tcnsive  inundation  takes  place  at  ue  pieaent  dajr ;  and  a&  the 
^^^^^tegtimony  above  adduced  goea  to  eatabfidi  Hie  eame  ftot.  It  fa 
^^B  thcsj^fore  supposed  that  soma  ehange  mnat  bate  takan  plaoe^ 
W  either  because  the  cbaaoel  hia  been  wom  deeper  than  hm^Af, 

^^^  or  because  the  watem  have  bem  dindniabed  or  diTorted.*  Bnt 
^^p  although  at  present  a  Hmaller  qoantity  of  tain  mar  fldi  hk  Palea- 
^^^  tiue  than  anciently,  in  conseqiMnoe jpaibapa  of  uiB  deetnietion 
M  of  the  woods  and  forests^  yet  I  awrebend  tliat  efen  Hie  anoient 

H  rise  of  the  river  has  been  greatqr  eiaggeiated.     The  aofe  ae- 

^L  counts  we  have  of  the  annual  inoioaao  of  ita  watenii  are  fimnd 

^H        in  the  earlier  scriptural  bistoiy  of  tbe  biaalitea ;  ivbere  aooord- 
^^M       jng  to  the  English  version  the  Jordan  fa  eaid  to  **  oveiflour  all  tto 
^^■^  banks ''  In  tlie  fimt  month,  or  all  tbe  time  of  lumreat*    Bnt  the 
^^^^Kpriginal  Hebrew  expresses  In  theee  paiingoe  nothing  more,  than 
^^^^'lliat  the  Jonkn  *^  waa  fiill  (or  filled)  up  to  allitfl  bankSy**  mean- 
ing the  banks  of  its  channel ;  it  ran  with  foil  banks,  or  was 
bnm-fuU.     The  same  sense  is  given  by  the  Beptuagint  and 
VulMte.*. 

Thus  understood^  the  biblical  account  corresponds  entirely  to 
what  we  find  to  be  the  case  at  the  present  day.  The  Israelites 
crossed  the  Jordan  four  days  before  the  passover  (Easter),  which 
they  afterwards  celebrated  at  Qilgal  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  first  month.*  Then,  as  now,  the  harvest  occurred  during 
April  and  early  in  May,  the  barley  preceding  the  wheat  harvest 
by  two  or  three  weeks.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  slight  an- 
nual rise  of  the  river,  which  caused  it  to  flow  at  this  season  with 
fuU  banks,  and  sometimes  to  spread  its  waters  even  over  the  im- 

^  Rebmd  Pftlmt  p.  27a    Biichiene  L  ginal  word  is  the  fame.    It  refen  to  th* 

p.  140  iq.     Ranmer  PaL  p.  61.  Ed.  2.  verdure  and  thicketi  along  the  iMmki^  but 

*  Manndrell,  March  SOUi.  has  no  allusion  to  a  rise  of  the  waters. 

•  Josh.  8,  15.  1  Chr.  12,  16.  The  on-  «  Heb.  l-^niirbs-bs  [k^Cc]  fctbo . 
ly  other  alliision  to  a  rise  of  the  Jordim  in  Scpt  hrKiipol  iciy  ikni  rh^Kf^ia'^ 
harvest  is  in  Sirao.  24,  26  or  86;  where  rov.  Vulg.  «« Jordanis  autem  ripas  alvei 
however  an  inundation  is  not  necessa-  gui  tempore  messis  implevemf  Luther 
rf^  hnpUed.— The  phrase  "swelUng  of  also  gives  the  same  sense  correctly :  "Dor 


??^S>1.^^'¥^,  yersbn  Jer.  12,  6.  49,    Jordan  aber  war  voU  an  aUen  semen  Ufwn." 
19.  60,44,  should  be  rendered  "pride  of        •  Jq^  4^  19,    5^  10. 
Jordan,"  as  in  Zech.  11,  8,  where  tbe  ori* 
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mediate  banks  of  its  channel,  where  they  are  lowest,  so  as  in 
some  places  to  fill  the  low  tract  corered  with  trees  and  vegeta- 
tion along  its  sides.*  Further  than  this  there  is  no  evidence, 
that  its  inundations  have  ever  extended  ;  indeed  the  very  fact 
of  their  having  done  so,  would  in  this  soil  and  climate  necessa- 
rily have  earned  back  the  line  of  veoetation  to  a  ereater  dis- 
tance from  the  channel.  Did  the  Jordan,  like  the  Nile,  spread 
out  its  waters  over  a  wide  region,  they  would  no  doubt  every- 
where produce  the  same  lavish  fertility. 

Although  therefore  the  Jordan  probably  never  pours  its  floods, 
iA  any  case,  beyond  the  limits  of  its  green  border,  yet  it  is  natu- 
ral'to  suppose,  that  the  amount  of  its  rise  must  vary  in  different 
years,  according  to  the  variable  quantity  of  rain  which  may  an- 
nually fisdL  This  consideration  will  account  in  a  g^reat  measure 
for  the  various  reports  and  estimates  of  travellers.  It  may  also 
appear  singular,  that  this  annual  increase  should  (so  flur  as  we 
yet  know)  take  place  near  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  or  even 
after  it,  rather  than  at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  rains  are 
heaviest  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  late  melting  of  the 
snows  on  Jebel  esh-8heikh  or  Hermon  ;*  but  at  this  season 
these  snows  have  usually  long  been  melted,  and  only  the  mighty 
head  of  Hermon  is  decked  with  an  icy  crown.  The  fact  how- 
ever may  be  easily  explained^  I  apprehend,  upon  ordinary  prin- 
ciples. 

In  the  first  place,  the  heavy  rains  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber find  the  earth  in  a  parched  and  thirsty  state  ;  and  among 
the  loose  limestone  rocks  and  caverns  of  Palestine,  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  water  is  under  the  circumstances  absorbed, 
than  is  usual  in  occidental  countries,  where  rains  are  frequent 
Then  too  the  course  of  the  Jordan  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias  is 
comparatively  short ;  no  living  streams  enter  it  fit>m  the  moun- 
tains, except  the  Yarm<ik  and  the  Zcrka  from  the  east  ;  and 
the  smaller  torrents  from  the  hills  would  naturally,  at  the  most, 
produce  but  a  sudden  and  temporary  rise.  Whether  such  an 
effect  docs  actually  take  place,  we  are  not  informed  ;  as  no  trav- 
eller has  yet  seen  the  Jordan  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December.  Late  in  January  and  early  in  March  1818,  as 
we  have  seen,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  {>erceptible.' 

But  a  more  important,  and  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,  lies  (I  apprehend)  in  the  general  conformation  of 
the  region  through  which  the  Jordan  m)ws.  The  rains  which 
descend  upon  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  mountains  around  the 

■  Burckhardt  Mjt  lootrlj  that  the  Jor-  **  e.>T«rtd  with  htsh  trMt  ftad  a  luvriaal 

dan   in   vintrr,   (meaning  ii^enermllj   Um  T^rdare."    Trmrtu.  p|».  Si4,  Sift. 
T%\nj  aeAwrn,)  **  innmlatn  the  plain  in  th«         *  Ilachirae  L  p.  HI. 
bnttnro  of  the  njirrow  Tallej.'     But  thit        *  See  p^  639,  shore, 
whole  lower  plain,  where  be  Mw  It,  was 
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woe  fndden  and  Tiolnft  iinnid«tioiis»  aie  veoetfed  into  tlie 


litiiiif  of  iliA  Hfilik  wd  the  Un  of  Tfberi^ 

Mft  ovir  a  bioad  ioifiMM ;  lo  tlM*  aU  violoiiee  k  dastooyed ;  and 

ti»  atnam  tlM*  iMiaa  Ikom  tfieii^  oaii  only  flor  1^ 

Qiirn3n^  varying  io  deptli  aoooidiiig  to  ihib  olomtion  of  the  hmer 
kke.  These  lakes  iDilaad  inaj  be  eonpi^ed  to  gieat  lenktoia, 
whicli  control  ihe  violanoe  of  Ae  Jotdan,  and  pcefent  iti  ianiii- 
dations.  The  principle  k  puMtf  Hie  eame,  (dioiiif^  on  a  flur 
inferior  scale,)  be  that  iriitoii  pratOBle  Ae  iodden  liie  and  ofer- 
flow  oi  tho  magniliceafc  etwami  -oonneetinr  llie  gieat  Usee  of 
North  America,^Afi  now  Hm  lake  of  %beriae  leadiea  ito 
highest  level  at  the  cloae  of  the  nitty  aeaeony  the  Joidan  natu- 
rally fiowa  with  its  faUeat  emient  Ibr  oome  time  after  tiiat 
period ;  aud  oa  the  rt^  of  Hm  lain  nataiall|f  Taiieaflfkeihaft  of 
th8  Dead  Bea)  in  diflamit  fmn,  m  alio  the  fUinen  of  tbe 
Jordan. 

AU  tliesa  circumatanoeay  the  law  bed  of  the  liter,  tibe  ab- 
seoeo  of  inundation  and  of  tabittaijr  atieanii|  eombine  to  leate 
the  lower  and  grcaiof  portion  of  tiki  Gbftr  a  aoUtaiy  deeert 
Such  it  is  dcMcribed  in  antiqid^y  and  raob  we  find  it  at 
the  preaent  day,  Jooeplina  q^eaka  of  Ibe  Joidan  aa  flowing 
'^  through  a  desert ;"  aid  of  fliia  niain  aa  in  amnmer  iooicbed 
"by  lieat^  inaaluhriouB,  and  watered  Dj  no  atieam  ezoept  ihe  iw» 
dan.^  The  portion  of  it  whieh  we  had  thus  &r  oroesed  baa 
already  been  described  ;  and  we  afterwards  had  opportunity  to 
overlook  it  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  north,  where  it  re- 
tained the  same  character.  Near  the  ford  five  or  six  miles 
above  Jericho,  the  plain  is  described  as/'  generally  unfertile,  the 
soil  being  in  many  places  encrusted  with  salt,  and  having  small 
heaps  of  a  white  powder,  like  sulphur,  scattered  at  short  inter- 
vals over  its  surfiskce ; ''  here  too  tne  bottom  of  the  lower  valley 
is  generally  barren.'  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Ghdr,  accord- 
ing to  Burckhardt,  'Hho  great  number  of  rivulets  which  descend 
from  the  moimtains  on  both  sides,  and  form  numerous  pools  of 
stagnant  water,  produce  in  many  places  a  pleasing  verdure,  and 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  herbage  and  grass  ;  but  tho  greater 
.part  of  the  ground  is  a  parched  desert,  of  which  a  few  spots 
only  are  cultivated  by  the  Bedawln.''*  Bo  too  in  the  southern 
part,  where  similar  rividets  or  foimtains  exist,  as  around  Jericho, 

*  JoMph.  B.  J.  8. 10.  7,  AuKr4ii9u  Hr  lense  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Zech.  xi.  S,  **  Sio 

Ttr^nffhp  /i^0i|r,  Httra  voXA^r  h^rrfoC-  Jordani  fluvio  . . .  fi*emitumjiiiixitleoniuii 

furos  ipmiiav^  <lf  r^r ' Ao'^oXririr  f (•  propter  ardorem  dtia,  et ob deserti vicioiain 

ei^i  Xlunir.    Ibid.  4.  8.  2,  'Emrvpovrai  8^  et  latitndinem  vastos  Bolitudinis,  et  anin- 

•m  bi^mtt  rh  nf8/or,  ircd  8i'  ^rtp/BoX^r  dineta  et  carecta." 

JbXJMv  irtpi^x*'  y^ff^^  T^  ^Aa*  ww  yip  *  Baclcingbam  1.  c.  pp.  818,  814. 

lUtflpey  irX^y  rov  'lopS^v. — In  a  simOar  *  Travelfl^  etc  p.  844. 
n.  264-266 
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there  is  an  exuberant  fertility  ;  but  theee  seldom  reach  the  Jor- 
dan,  and  have  no  effect  upon  the  middle  of  the  Ghdr.  Nor  are 
the  mountains  upon  each  side  less  rugged  and  desolate  than 
they  have  been  described  along  the  Dead  Sea.  The  western 
cliffs  overhang  the  valley  at  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  feet ;  while  the  eastern  mountains  are  indeed 
at  first  less  lofty  and  precipitous,  but  rise  further  back  into 
ranges  from  two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Such  is  the  Jordan  and  its  vallev  ;  that  venerated  stream, 
celebrated  on  almost  every  page  of  ihe  Old  Testament  as  the 
border  of  the  Promised  Land,  whose  floods  were  miraculously 
'Mriven  back/'  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  Israelites.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  Is  still  more  remarkable  for  the  baptism  of  our 
Saviour  ;  when  the  heavens  were  o]^ned,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
descended  upon  him, ''  and  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven  saying.  This 
is  my  beloved  Son  1"^  We  now  stood  upon  its  shores,  and  had 
bathed  in  its  waters,  and  felt  ourselves  surrounded  by  hallowed 
associations.  The  exact  places  of  these  and  other  events  con- 
nected with  this  p&rt  of  tne  Jordan,  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  after  ; 
nor  is  this  necessary,  in  order  to  awaken  and  fully  to  ei^oy  all 
the  emotions,  which  the  region  around  is  adapted  to  inspire. 

As  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  the  pilgrims  of  course 
regard  it  as  having  occurred  near  the  places  where  they  bathe, 
or  not  far  below.  Mistaken  piety  seems  early  to  have  fixed 
upon  the  spot,  and  erected  a  church  and  set  up  the  twelve  stones 
near  to  the  supposed  site  of  Gilgal,  five  miles  from  the  Jordan. 
This  is  described  by  Arculfus  at  the  close  of  the  seventh,  and . 
by  St.  Willibald  in  the  eighth  century  ;  and  the  twelve  stones 
are  still  mentioned  by  Ludolph  de  Suchem  in  the  fourteenth.* 
In  later  times,  Irby  and  Mangles  remark,  that  'Mt  would  be  in- 
teresting to  search  for  the  twelve  stones "  near  the  ford  where 
they  crossed,  some  distance  above  Jericho.'  But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  scriptural  narrative,  I  apprehend,  do  not  permit  us 
to  look  so  high  up  ;  nor  indeed  for  any  particular  ford  or  point, 
unle4«  for  the  ]>a88age  of  the  ark.     **  The  waters  that  came  down 

from  al)ove,  stood,  and  rose  up  unon  a  heap and  those  that 

came  down  towards  the  sea failed  and  were  cut  off* ;  and  the 

'  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho."*  That  is,  the  waters 
above  bsing  held  back,  those  below  flowed  off*  and  left  the  chan- 
nel towards  the  Dead  Sea  dry  ;  so  that  the  people,  amounting 
to  more  than  two  millions  of  souls,  were  not  confined  to  a  single 

*  Matt  8,  13  tq.  •  TrmT«k»  p.  SiS.  [09.]    So  too  Book- 

V  ^''*'°<'*"***  ** '^'^^l^o  2.  14,  15.  St.  inghMii,  pi  815. 
WmibAldi  Hod.rp.  \K  Lod.  de  Sodiem  ^  ^  Joth.  8,  IS. 
•1.  ReiMlk  d«t  h.  Umkt  p.  819. 
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Wl  qtHfea  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  at  2.85  on  a  oonum  V. 
W.^N.  for  Jericho^  intondiog  to  visit  •  Ibmttam  cm  the  waj, 
and  also  tho  ruin  which  the  Arab»  called  KOnr  Hajfak  Boina 
of  our  younger  Arabs  had  afllectcd  great  ftar  bk  wmafning  m> 
long  at  the  rivar,  as  wandering  robbeia  acmietiilies  lie  ill  wait 
there  for  travellers.  But  the  Ehatlk  who  aeooied  not  to  know 
fear,  rebuked  tbeu)^  ezclaiming  :  ''  Let  eome  who  inH,  we  will 
all  die  together,''  Ho  was  indeed  a  fine  specsimeik  of  a  qpiiited 
Arab  chief- 

Ctoeaing  the  desert  tract  for  half  an  hour  or  morei  we  oame 
upon  a  broad  shallow  water-bod  extend&Uf  .fiom  nordi  to  aoutfi, 
covered  with  a  forest  of  low  shrubs,  mtbeea  minntea  fbrtlier 
we  reached  another  low  tmet  running  fiom  weat  to  eaat  towiuda 
the  former,  and  occupied  by  a  iine  grofe  of  the  Biahiftah  or  wilr 
low  {Agnm  castus)/  Most  of  the  treea  weie  yoQiig ;  bat  aome 
of  them  old  and  very  large.  Within  tiik  noTO  at  ibB  upper  or 
western  end,  we  came  at  3^  o'clock  to  WB  aouroe  of  atl  tide 
fertUity^  a  beautiful  fountain  of  pcnfbotlj  iweet  and  Uoqiid 
water,  encloBed  by  a  circular  wall  ot  maaomy  Are  feet  deep^and* 
sending  forth  a  stream  which  waters  the  tract  belolr.  It  u  re- 
garded as  the  finest  water  of  the  wltole  Ghdr  ;  and  bears  among 
ihe  Arabs  the  name  of  'Ain  Hajla. 

This  fine  fountain  I  have  not  found  mentioned  by  any  trav- 
eller. From  it  the  tower  of  Jericho  bears  N.  W.^  W,  and  Kttflr 
Hajla  S.  W.  by  W.  The  name  Hajla  is  identical  with  the  an- 
cient name  Beth-Hoglah,  a  place  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin ;  which,  conmiencing  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  passing  by  Beth-Hoglah,  went  up 
through  the  mountains  to  En-Shemesh  and  so  to  En-Rogd  and 
the  valley  of  Hinnom.*  The  position  of  this  spot  accoi^s  well 
with  such  a  course ;  and  as  foimtains  are  one  of  the  perma- 
nent and  most  important  features  of  this  region,  and  of 
course  least  likely  to  lose  their  ancient  names,  I  am  disposed 
to  regard  tlus  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Beth-Hoglah.  We ' 
sought  however  in  vain  for  traces  of  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fountain.  Jerome  places  Beth-Hoglah  at  two  miles  froni  the 
Jordan  towards  Jericho  ;  although  he  at  the  same  time  con- 
founds it  with  the  threshing  floor  of  A  tad  beyond  the  Jordan.* 


*  VUexagwuOiutui,  Haiielqiiist  Beite 
p.  65$. 


'  JodLl5,5.6. 
p.  888. 

ii.  2G7,  2C8 


18, 19.  20.  See  above, 


*  Onomast  art  Area  Atad,  Comp.  Gen. 
1,  10. 11.  •  >Vhateyer  may  be  the  meaning 
of  Uie  phmae  "beyond  Jordan,"  in  thii 
pnewige  of  Genesis,  there  can  bo  no  donbt 
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The  name  was  then  extant ;  but  is  not  again  mentioned  until 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  when  Eugesippua  and  Brocar- 
du8  appear  to  have  heard  of  it  in  the  same  place,  as  also  other 
trayeUers  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteentn  century.'  Since 
that  time  I  find  no  mention  of  the  name  until  quite  recently.^ — 
The  name  EOsr  Hajla  which  the  Arabs  give  to  the  ruin  twenty 
minutes  distant  S.  W.  by  W.  is  doubtless  borrowed  by  them 
from  the  fountain. 

Bending  our  servants  forward  direct  to  Jericho,  in  order  to 
pitch  the  tent  and  prepare  for  our  arrival,  we  turned  off  to  visit 
the  ruins  just  mentioned.  It  proved  to  be  a  Qreek  convent ; 
the  walls  yet  standing  in  part,  and  well  built  of  hewn  stones. 
The  chapel  is  easily  made  out ;  and  the  pictures  of  saints  are 
still  to  be  seen  upon  its  walls.  The  native  Christians  now  jpve 
it  the  name  of  Deir  H&r  Tdhanna  Hajla,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  convent  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  near  the  river  further 
north.'  From  the  ruin,  the  top  of  Usdum  was  just  visible  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  its  middle  point  bearing  about  S.  15^ 
W.  the  direction  of  the  northern  Qhdr  being  at  the  same  time 
about  N.  W  E.  The  cliff  el-Hersed  by  'Am  Jidy  bore  S.  20<' 
W.  Westward  from  the  north  end  of  Uie  sea,  the  retreating  of 
the  mountains  forms  a  sort  of  amphitheatre ;  in  this  part  the 
mountains  are  lower,  and  a  break  is  seen  in  them,  with  a  pass 
leading  over  to  M&r  Sftba.  This  pass  is  called  Euneitirah,  and 
bore  S.  60""  W.*  Through  the  break  a  low  conical  peak  was 
pointed  out,  bearing  S.  58®  W.  which  was  said  to  be  the  site  of 
a  ruined  town  called  Mird.   The  town  of  Jericho  bore  N.  38®  W. 

These  ruins  belong  doubtless  to  one  of  the  many  monasteries, 
which  once  stood  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  ;  most  of  which  have 
been  so  utterly  destroyed  as  to  leave  no  trace  behind*  The 
earliest  and  most  important  of  all,  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  banks  or  the  Jordan,  the  ruins  df 
which  are  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Ettsr  el-Tehdd.  It  existed 
before  the  time  of  Justinian  ;  for  Procopius  relates,  that  this 
emperor  caused  a  well  to  be  constructed  in  it,  and  built  also 
another  convent  in  the  desert  of  Jordan,  dedicated  to  St  Pante- 
Icemon.'  The  pilpims  of  the  subsequent  centuries  speak  only 
of  the  former  and  its  church  ;  and  describe  it  as  large  and  weu 

that  the  "trans  JonUMm"  of  JarocM,  *  Bmsm  Ranr He.  m.  p.  IS.  Slookb. 

writing  at  B«thleb«ni,  moil  rvfer  lo  tb*  1838.     Ootib.  UL  p.  110. 

•Mtem  aiaa  of  tb*  river.     Jerome  sirM  '  If umdrell  Tiiitwl  these  rviai  If udl 

the  dietance  from  the  aaoieiil  Jericho  at  80th,  b«t  glvee  them  no  aaaa.     Btgy— 

fire  Roman  milea.  heard  the  name  KQv  Hi^;  L  e. 

■  Eag»«lfi|».  in  L,  Alatii  Sjmmikta,  CoL  *  Thia  road  was  taken  bj  Sehnbert  horn 

Agr  1658.  p.  1 10.    Hrocardne  o.  7.  p.  178.  the  Dead  Sea  to  If  4r  S4ha;  Relit  HI.  ^ 

Fnrthrr  Hrerdenbach   in  Reieib.  p.   120.  01  eq. 

B.  de  Salignbco  Tom.  IX.  e.  5.    Zoallart  •  Prooop.  de  JEdiH  Jut  S.  S. 
Vlaggio.  p.  24a 
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iNtSit  In  that  age  ike  amnuil  lliioiqs  of  pilgrims  to  baihe  in 
tlie  Jbfdan  took  plaee  at  Hie  Bropbiiy :  notiiing  is  imiA  of  ' 
Baatar.*  The  mou:  Bemaid  in  the  ninih  oentoiy  eays  there 
wtte  here  many  oomenti*  In  the  twelfth  oentoiy  Hiooaa 
qpealdi  of  the  oonTent  of  St.  Jdm  aa  lasfbut  been  thrown  down 
hy  an  earthquAe.  Ibot  lelmilt  1^  tfa^ 

poor;  wUk  at  the  Mma  tfane  two  other  monarteiiee.  thoee  of 
uelanum  and  Ohiyeoatom.  eadated  in  the  Tioinitjr ;  and  a  fimrth, 
that  of  8t  Ckiarimne,  had  been  imdermined  and  thrown  down  I7 

ilm  waiem  af  the  Jonlan/  In  thcs  iburteunth  Oentoiyi  whien 
Ludolf  de  Sucliem  visited  the  monaafciy  of  St.  JdhiL  itwaeetill 
inlitibited  by  Qreeic  motikB  ;  but  near  the  cloee  of  tne  filtoentiiy 
Tticher  and  tbeD  ^rcydeokieb  found  it  in  ndne ;  and  eooh  it 
hm  continued  ever  eince.* 

To  wMch  of  the  other  convents  wXiove  named  the  mine  of  the 
present  Ktler  Hajla  may  liave  belonged,  or  whetiier  to  any  of 
them,  I  am  not  able  to  determine.    It  would  eeem  to  ha?ebome 
among  the  Arabs  the  name  of  Hajla  (from  tlielbimtain)aaeai]y 
m  the  fifteenth  century ;  for  Bmydenbach  meeka  of  Bethag^ 
m  a  place  where  Qreek  monks  hfld  formerly  awolt/     It  was  of  , 
course  already  in  mius;  though  B.  de  Sal)g;niaoo  iu  1522^  saya] 
it  was  then  inhabited  (perhaps  temporarily)  hf  monks  of  the 
order  of  8t,  Basii.^     In  the  same  age  it  was  Jknown  also  to  the 
Latins  as  the  convent  of  8t.  -leramo,  and  wasoom^led  with  a  le-  i 
gendary  penance  of  that  &ther  in  the  adjacent  desert.    Under 
this  name  it  is  mentioned  by  Tucher  in  1479  ;  and  is  also  de- 
scribed by  Boniface  and  Quaresmius,  as  a  ruin  with  pictures  of 
Jerome  and  other  saints  upon  the  walls.' 

We  left  KQsr  Hajla  at  4^  o'clock  for  Jericho,  over  a  beau- 
tiftd  and  perfectly  level  plain  of  more  than  an  hour  in  breadth. 
The  whole  tract  might  be  tilled  with  ease  ;  as  the  soil  is  light 
and  fertile,  like  that  of  Egypt,  fixxi  needs  only  the  surplus  waters 
around  Jericho  in  order  to  become  exceedingly  productive.  At 
present  it  is  merely  sprinkled  with  shrubs  like  the  desert,  and 
vnth  occasional  patches  of  wild  grass,  now  dry  and  parched. 
Here  we  saw  tracks  of  wild  swine,  and  multitudes  of  holes  of  the 
Jerboa. 

At  5^  o'clock,  being  still  in  the  plain  half  an  hour  from  the 
village,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  remains  of  a  former  site, 

*  Aidniiiiainu  2.  1&    St  WSDibald  Ho-  Tocher  ibid.  p.  670.    Breydenb^oh  iUd.  p. 
doep.  17.    Bernard  16.  116. 

*  AntoiiioiuMart.ll.    StVmibaldib.  *  ReiMb.  desh.  Laodesp.  129. 
17.  '  Tom.  IX.  o.  6. 

'  Beniard  de  Loo.  Sanot  16,  «*  lo  qoiboa        '  Tooker  in  Reittb.  p.  671.    Qoaraamioa 
qooqoe  locia  molta  oooaistoot  monaateria."    IL  p.  752.    Adrichomios  p.  188.    See  al« 

*  Job.  Phooaa  de  Loo.  aanet  22-24.  so  Seetcen'i  Rei^eo  II.  p.  802. 

*  L.  de  Sochem  p.  91.  Beiasb.  p.  849. 
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exhibiting  the  foandations  of  thick  weUb  of  well  hewn  stones.  A 
quadrangular  tract  of  some  sise  seemed  to  have  been  surrounded 
by  a  waU  ;  within  which  were  the  substructions  of  a  large  regu- 
lar buildinff  and  other  smaller  ones.  About  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes further  south,  on  a  low  mound  in  the  plain,  we  could 
r^rceive  other  ruins  apparently  of  a  like  kind.^  Both  these  sites 
am  disposed  to  regard  as  the  substructions  of  some  of  the  many 
monasteries  above  enumerated,  which  formerly  stood  upon  the 
plain*  Orperhape  one  of  them  may  have  been  the  Gilgal  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  and  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  cen- 
turies brfore  the  crusades,  situated  two  miles  m>m  Jericho  and 
five  miles  from  the  Jordan,  where  was  a  large  church  held  in 
high  repute.*  The  disappearance  of  the  hewn  stones  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  by  the  various  Saracenic  aqueducts  still 
standmg  in  the  plain ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  repeated  construc- 
tions of  the  later  village.  < 

After  leaving  this  spot,  as  we  approached  the  tower  or  castle 
(so  called)  of  Jericho,  we  came  upon  traces  of  cultivation,  and 
passed  over  fields  from  which  crops  of  maize,  millet,  indigo,  and 
the  like,  had  been  taken  apparently  the  year  before.  Trees  of 
the  Nabk  were  scattered  around,  and  also  the  Zfikkflm  or  bal- 
sam tree.  Crossing  the  deep  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  now  dry. 
which  hero  runs  down  eastward  through  the  plain,  we  reached 
our  tent  at  a  quarter  before  6  o'clock.  We  found  it  already 
pitched  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wadv,  near  the  castle  and 
village,  in  a  neglected  garden  among  Nflbk  and  fig  trees. 

We  were  glad  to  take  possession  of  our  temporary  home. 
We  had  had  a  long  and  fatiguing  day  ;  but  a  day  too  of  intense 
and  exciting  enjoyment ;  and  we  now  rejoiced  to  recline  our 
weary  limbs  upon  our  couches,  and  think  only  of  repose.  After 
a  week  of  such  toil  and  excitement,  we  likewise  looked  forward 
with  gratification  to  a  day  of  rest  upon  the  morrow.  The 
villo^  and  the  Aga  wore  forgotten  for  the  night,  and  we  saw 
nothmg  of  either.  The  merry  notes  of  frogs  assured  us  that 
water  was  near  ;  and  as  the  darkness  gathered  around,  we  lis- 
tened with  delight  to  the  chirping  of  the  cricket  and  the  song  of 
the  nightingale.     The  less  welcome  music  of  the  musquito  waa 

*  ThU  !•  proUblj  tilt  ipot  d6«;rib«d  b7  iiMnmUlB.   Aotiq.  1&  6.  S.   B.  J.  LSI.  4, 

Monro  mm  "*%  raoand  with  ■tone  ■nbttnio-  9.    ik  IL  la  S. 

tiom,  and  a  large  cMtom,  and  the  rtmaint        *  Enmh.  9%  UlanMi.  OuommiL  art.  Omt^ 

of  thick  walli  opoo  the  mrfkceof  the  aoQ  o^  et  Buno9.     AdaranamM  S.  14,  15. 

atDOgreatdittaiMse.'*    Snmner  Ramble  L  St.  WOlibald  IS.  Drooardiia  trinrfbri  tUa 

p.  15S.     He  held  it  to  be  the  lite  of  Cj-  Gilgal  to  the  wcat  lida  of  Jarioho  Mar  tha 

imM,  a  tftrtTfm  to  named  bj  Ilrrod  lo  boo-  moontaio  Qoaraataaa ;  e.  7.  p.  1 7S.     Tba 

oar  of  hit  motbw.     Bat  aoeordiog  to  Jo-  charch  waa  thartfora  probahlj  deetroyed 


•epbaa,   thit    fortr^M   waa    tltoalod   09€r    before   tha  enMadea;  iadead   thai  whiok 
(^v^.ni^^ffA^t)  Jericho;  and  mottthera-     St.  Willibi 
fere  ba  want  oo  or  saar  tha  wettara    of  wood. 
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Iks  vkob  d^f  at  JivibhD ; 


icTAicliMtocrtttQliter 

Ai  1M  Mt  at  iMtUMtp  IPi  ] 

to  paj  na  a  vkit  ;  but  had  gope  i 
were  at  our  mm\.  We  tbouglit  it  ttHw  >Hnii«idi  to 
lili  einlitj^  in  order  to  liATe  diMM  viHi  Ab  msttarcf  < 
cofirtesiee  w  Kxm  ai  powble.  Wa  wmA  moooMof^^  t 
pKDied  bf  mr  BheiUij  sod  found  Ab  Agft  ia  Ab  nanov  oomt 
of  tbe  castle,  bj  the  Bide  of  a  lemnokt,  wadm  m  UmptmarfJbtA 
or  br>wer  bTiilt  up  a^inst  the  mIL  |M|iiiilig  to  tot  clF  in  m 
hour  for  11^3  eomitry  east  of  the  Jmim^  vImmm  eiperted  to  be 
ftbaent  a  week,  Beveral  Bedawia  cf  wa  'Aivla  Vtttt  pjOMit^  • 
tribe  inhabiting  tbe  tract  acroet  tti0  JoidaD.  flom  Ab  lifar  to 
tha  eruEumit  of  the  mountains  aiflirM  to  liiwhtn,  Tliis  tribe 
ha^l  m  mhuml  and  oppressed  tbe  VeBttto  cf  4e  diilriel^  irbo 
dwell  m  the  vilkgee  and  till  the  oimiBdiiiiridbbttiegOfemiBent 
i^  interested,  that  they  had  abanSoaed  ttefar  dwdKogi  ead  fled 
to  the  region  of  Kerak,  The  Age  bid  01100  been  Ofor  in  oidfir 
to  rentnun  tlio  0|>|^r^>^s;nnR  of  tlid  Bodewbiy  endiodnoettiepeee- 
enti  to  letiim ;  and  be  bad  now  sammoned  the ' Adwtn  wbom 
we  saw,  to  attend  him  on  a  second  excursion*  His  purpose  was 
to  afford  protection  to  the  peasants,  so  that  they  might  come 
down  from  the  mountains  and  reap  the  harvest  in  the  plain ; 
both  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  government 

The  Aga  received  us  very  courteously,  and  had  his  carpet 
spread  for  us  in  a  better  spot  under  the  shed  on  the  inner  side  of 
tne  basin.  He  was  an  active  and  intelligent  Turk,  with  a  thin 
visage  and  nose,  and  a  European  cast  of  countenance  ;  he  was 
probably  an  Albanian.  Although  exceedingly  civil  to  us,  in  re- 
spect to  whom  he  had  received  a  personal  order  from  the  goy- 
emor  of  Jerusalem,  yet  he  certainly  looked  capable  of  any  deed 
of  cruelty  and  blood.  Two  persons  were  sitting  by  with  tiieir 
legs  chained  together ;  these  were  Christians  from  'Ajltln,  who 
bad  been  taken  in  some  misdeed ;  they  had  been  examined  by 
tbe  Aga,  who  had  made  out  his  report  respecting  them  to  tbe 
governor  of  Jerusalem.  An  old  pnest  was  also  present,  whom 
we  recognized  as  one  of  our  former  friends  at  Taiyibeh.  The 
Aga  inK)rmed  us,  that  the  country  around  es-Salt,  'Ajltln,  and 
Jerash,  was  then  quiet  and  safe,  so  that  we  could  visit  it  without 
danger,  if  we  chose ;  but  the  district  around  Kerak  was  still 
disturbed.    He  seemed  gratified  to  meet  with  some  one  who  could 
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speak  Turkish  with  him,  and  was  (|uite  communicaiiye  ;  gave  us 
two  cups  of  cofifee,  a  degree  of  ciyility  quite  unusual ;  and  said 
he  had  been  expecting  us  for  seyeral  days.    He  was  ready,  he 

Ssaid^  to  escort  us  to  the  Jordan  ;  a  kindness  which  we  were  veiy 
lad  not  to  need  ;  and  told  his  officers  to  aid  us  in  all  we  mij^t 
esire  during  his  absence.    The  garrison  appeared  not  to  consist 
of  more  than  a  dosen  men,  all  Albanians. 

A  poetical  traycUor  mi^ht  find  here  materials  to  make  out 
quite  a  romantic  description  of  our  yisit.  Here  was  the  old 
tower  or  castle  with  its  aecayed  walls,  a  memorial  of  the  times 
of  the  crusades  ;  the  narrow  court  with  a  resenroir  and  fountain ; 
and  a  bower  erected  oyer  them  to  shield  ofif  the  burning  beams 
of  an  oriental  sun.  On  the  inside  of  the  cool  fountain,  beneath 
the  bower,  the  Aga  and  his  yisitors  were  seated  on  costly  carpets, 
all  wearing  the  Tarbtlsh  or  oriental  cap  and  tassel ;  and  he  with 
a  splendid  sash,  with  scimetar,  pistols,  and  dag^r  in  his  girdle. 
Opposite  to  us,  on  the  other  side  of  the  resenroir,  stood  as  silent 
spectators  the  wild  fierce  looking  chiefs  of  the  'AdwAn,  attired  in 
the  Keflyoh  and  costume  of  the  desert ;  near  whom  in  strong 
contrast  was  seen  the  mild  figure  of  the  old  priest  of  Taiyibeh 
in  his  dark  robes  and  blue  turban,  and  our  own  stately  Khatlb 
looking  on  with  a  subdued  expression  of  scornful  independence. 
Here  and  there  round  about  was  an  officer  or  soldier  with  pistols 
and  scimetar ;  behind,  on  our  loft,  sat  the  two  prisoners,  who  pro- 
bably would  haye  told  us  a  far  different  stoiy  of  their  fortunes  ; 
one  of  them  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard  pounding  cofiSoe j 
and  near  them  another  old  man  cutting  up  Uie  green  leayes  of 
tobacco.  Young  slayes,  some  of  them  jet  black,  and  othecs 
with  fair  intelligent  countenances,  were  loitering  about,  bring- 
ing cofifee  and  pipes,  or  presenting  the  snuflf-box  of  the  Aga  to 
his  guests  ;  maidens  came  with  water  skins,  and  haying  filled 
them  at  the  fountain,  bore  them  ofif  on  their  shoulders  ;  while 
around  the  walls  of  the  court,  beautiful  Arab  horses,  gaily  ca- 
parisoned for  the  warlike  expedition,  were  impatiently  champing 
the  bit  and  pawing  the  ground.  All  was  oriental  in  fiUl  measure  ; 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  horses,  all  was  miserable  and 
paltry  in  the  extreme.  The  resenroir  was  a  large  drinldng- 
trough  for  animals  in  the  midst  of  a  stable-yard  ;  the  bower 
was  a  shed  of  dry  cornstalks'  and  straw,  resting  on  rou^ 
crotches ;  and  the  persons  and  garments  of  the  people  were 
shabby  and  filthy.     So  much  for  the  romance  of  the  scene. 

Leaying  the  Aga,  from  whose  further  ciyiKties  we  were  glad 
to  be  relicyed  so  easily,  wo  passed  out  of  the  court ;  and  ob- 
serving some  i>eople  threshing  wheat  a  little  east  of  the  castle,  we 
walked  towards  them.     It  was  truly  a  scriptural  hanrest  scene, 

*  That  b,  the  dry  tU3k»  of  nuiit,  the  ladiu  eon  of  the  UaiM  Stelee. 
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difldiM  and  tbob  poBi^  Id  gidw  in  Ab  wl^Bftt  1m^^ 
imt  TlivkidlUs'TMriominDilMwiMskiHMmABlUn 
i€J«kiii^ndvMnavgiilliering]i€BiiMMi    onalMlf  lMii« 

retAiiJied  iur  th^mielra,  obo  qnniter  going  to  iim  people  of  ilie 
vilkM,  and  the  i^emaltimg  {urtar  to  ttie  eolcKen  of  tiie  guana 
in  melf  of  Uie  goTOTmneat  Tkr  peofle  of  Jeridio^  it  eeeney 
m  too  indoleEit,  or,  as  it  wee  mid^  too  neek  to  till  tiiflir  oim 


Tbe  wheat  iraa  baantiM;  it  ii  enltifatod  aoMjrlijiE  _ 
tbiL  without  which  nothing  gRi'Vi  in  ttie  pUn.  Moot  of  &e 
ililib  wet^e  alreedy  reaped.  Uie  gniny  ee  aoon  •■  it  ie  ent,  is 
tmtl^  in  fmaU  liieuve^  to  tiie  tineefaing  iioon  on  tiM  liedBi  of 
MMip  or  BomettmcB  of  camalL  The  ItMe  dankDys  eve  often  so 
oofored  with  their  load  of  gnan^  ee  to  be  tiMmeehee  huHj  ym- 
Mb  ;  one  Bern  only  a  mass  of  ehentee  mofing  akiig  ee  if  of  ite 
owQ  accofd.  A  level  spot  ie  edeeted  tot  tiM  thiediiiiff  floon ; 
which  are  then  constnicted  neer  eecik  oilier  of  m  cinsakur  fam, 

Crhaps  fifty  feet  in  diametar,  menty  lij  benlfaigdown  Urn  miQi 
ni  Upon  these  eirelejs  tiie  ehentee  eie  epieid  ont  qoite 
thick ;  and  the  grain  is  trodden  out  hj  ftnimaK  Here  were 
no  less  than  &m  euch  flooit,  all  trodden  hj  oxen,  cowb^  and 
younger  cattle,  arranged  in  each  caee  five  abreaet,  and  ^ven 
rouQd  in  a  circle  or  rather  in  all  directions  over  the  floor.  The 
ded  or  dedge  is  not  here  in  nee,  though  we  afterwards  met  with 
it  in  the  north  of  Palestine.*  The  ancient  machine  with  rollers, 
we  saw  nowhere."  By  this  process  the  straw  is  broken  np  and 
becomes  chaff.  It  is  occasionally  turned  with  a  lai^  wooden 
fork,  having  two  prongs  ;  and  when  sufficiently  trodden,  is  thrown 
up  with  the  same  fork  against  the  wind,  in  order  to  separate  the 
grain,  which  is  then  gathered  up  and  winnowed.  The  whole 
process  is  exceedingly  wasteful,  from  the  transportation  on  the 
backs  of  animals  to  the  treacUng  out  upon  tiie  baro  ground. 
The  precept  of  Moses  :  '^  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when 
he  treadeth  out,"*  was  not  very  well  rogarded  by  our  Christian 
friends ;  many  of  their  animals  having  their  mouths  tied  up  ; 
while  among  the  Muhammedans,  I  do  not  romember  ever  to  have 
seen  an  animal  muzzled.    This  precept  serves  to  show,  that  of 

'  It  broDgbt  up  befora  our  eyes  the  under  the  Mine  name;  Mod.  Egyptums II. 

aoenei  of  the  book  of  Ruth ;  oc  2.  8.  p.  26.  edit  1. — On  the  various  modes  of 

'  See  under  June  16th,  at  Seb&etieh.  oriental  threshing,  see  Winer  BibL  Real- 

*  Is.  28,  27  iq.    Niebuhr  found  it  stiU  wOrterb.  I.  p.  824. 
In  use  in  Egypt,  called  Ndng ;  Keisebesohr.        *  Deut  26,  4. 
I.  pp.  161,  162.    Lane  also  describes  it 
ii.  276,  277 
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old,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  only  neat  cattle  were  nsoally 
employed  to  tread  out  the  grain«* 

Thns  the  wheat  harvest  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  was  nearly 
completed  on  the  13th  of  May.  Three  days  before,  we  had  left 
the  wheat  green  upon  the  fields  around  Hebron  and  Carmel ;  and 
we  afterwards  found  the  harvest  there  in  a  less  forward  state  on 
the  6th  of  June.  The  barley  harvest  at  Jericho  had  been  over 
for  three  weeks  or  more.  My  companion  had  visited  the  place  a 
few  years  before  ;  and  found  the  barley  then  fully  gathered  and 
threshed  on  the  22d  of  April. 

On  inquiring  of  these  Christians,  Why  they  thus  laboured  on 
the  Lord's  day  ?  their  only  reply  was,  that  they  were  in  the  Ghdr 
away  from  home,  and  the  partners  of  Muhammedans.  At  home, 
they  said,  they  abstained  from  labour  on  that  daj. 

Turning  back  towards  the  village,  which  kes  west  of  tho 
castlo  along  the  Wady,  we  met  the  Sheikh  of  the  place,  water- 
ing his  young  horse  at  one  of  the  little  streams  that  come  down 
from  a  large  fountain  on  the  west,  and  irrigate  the  plain.  He 
seemed  intelligent ;  and  gave  us  the  names  of  several  places  in 
the  vicinity.  Of  a  Gilgd  he  knew  nothing.  One  of  the  'Adwin 
chiefs  also  came  to  meet  us ;  of  whom  we  inquired  respecting 
his  country.  He  pointed  out  to  us  again  the  Wady  Hesbto, 
near  which  far  up  in  the  mountain  is  the  ruined  place  of  the 
same  name,  the  ancient  Heshtion.*  Half  an  hour  northeast  of 
this  lies  another  ruin,  called  el-'Al,  the  ancient  ElealeL' 
Neither  of  these  places  was  visible  from  Jericho.  The  same 
Sheikh  pointed  out  also  Wady  Sha'ib  coming  down  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  recess  of  the  eastern  mountains,  from  the  vicin-> 
ity  of  es-Salt,^  and  passing  by  the  ruins  of  Nimrln,  the  Nim- 
rah  and  Beth  Nimran  of  l^ripturo.'  Here,  as  I  understood,  is 
a  fountain,  corresponding  to  the  waters  of  Nimrim.*  This 
Wady  enters  tho  Jordan  nearly  E.  by  N.  from  Jericho  ;  and  at 
its  mouth  is  the  usual  ford  of  that  river ;  where,  as  the  Bheikh 
said,  tlie  water  was  breast  high. 

*  Omip.  Hoc  10,  11.  mite  firon  Heibboa;  OdqoimI.  trt  Kt4d€* 

*  The  orlebrmtca  capital  of  SUion,  king  The  two  are  BMOtioiiad  toellMr,  la.  IS,  4. 
of  the  AmoritM»  Num.  81,  S6  tq.  Eoivb.  16,  9.  Jarvm.  49,  84.  Saa  tha  praoadiMP 
at  Iliaron.  OnomaM.  art.  R^ehon*  Raland  iiole.~Thb  placa  ■eami  to  ba  mapticwui 
PaljMt.  p.  719.  Thia  rrgion  waa  fini  bj  Kh&Ul  Ibo  Shihin,  ai  tha  nortban 
▼iiitrd  in  modern  timae  bj  Saetam,  who  Unit  of  the  pforinoa  of  Karak,  mder  tha 
ftwnd  HenKIn,  el-*Al,  and  other  ancient  name  of  aWAIj ;  era  RoeanmODtr  Aa»- 
plaoee;  Zarh*e  Monaa  Corr.  XVIII.  ^  laeta  Arab.  Part  111.  p.  19.  foL  pi  SS. 
481.     U«iwn  I.  p.  407.     Then  hy  Borvk-  *  Sea  Borrkhardt,  p.  888. 

hardt,  TrareU  p.  AG5  eq.     Afterwardf  bj  *  Ktun.  88,  8.  88.     Joih.  18.  87.     Om- 

Irbj  and  Mangle*  and  their  partj,  Travab  maat  arl  Nnmm,  N«^     Ralaad  p.  66a 

p.  471.     Legh  in  Macmiehaara  Jooraar,  Borokhaidt  heard  of  Nimria;   pp.  888, 

ch,  IV.  891. 

Nnm.  83,  3.  87.     Acoordinff  to  Eoaa-  •  Ii.   18,  &     Jer.  48,  84.    Nfaniia  b 
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We  now  returned  through  the  Tillage^  wluch  hma  bk  Anir 
bic  the  name  of  Erlha,  or  as  it  is  more  comnHmly  piDiiOQiioed 
Biha^  a  degenerate  shoot,  both  in  name  aod  olumcteTi  of  ilie 
ancient  Jericho.'     Sitnated  in  the  midst  of  tldi  vafk  plailip  it 
raminded  me  much  of  an  Egyptian  yillagn.    The  ph&l  is  nd^ 
and  BUBCeptible  of  eaey  tillage  and  ahundaat  iirigfttbiii  wi^  • 
climate  to  pfoduca  aDything.    Tet  it  Ues  almort  deiert ;  and 
the  village  is   the  most  miserable  and  flUhy  tllftt  we  mm  in 
Palestine.     The  honeeB,  or  hoYalB,  ^e  amety  fimr  welle  of 
Btones  taken  from  ancient  ruins^  and  liXMfy  iillOWn  iOgB/SbBTf 
with  flat  roofs  of  cornstalks  or  brushwood  spread  over  witlx 
gravel     They  atand  quite  irregularly  aoi  with  large  intervals  ;. 
and  each  has  around  it  a  yard  encloeed  by  e  hedge  of  the  dij^  ■ 
thorny  boughs  of  the  Ndbk.     In  man^yvf  tib|pe  yards  are  open  ' 
sheds  with  similar  roofs ;  the  docks  an9  limp  are  hrought  into 
them  at  night,  and  render  them  filthy  in  the  extreme.     A  simi- 
lar but  stronger  hedge  of  NGbk  branchdiL  mrronnds  the  whole 
village,  forming  an  ahuost  impenetrable  wuffier.     The  few  gam  | 
dens  roimd  about  seemed  to  contain  nothiog  hut  tobacco  and 
cucumbers.     One  single  solitary  palm  now  t£id]y  rears  its  head 
where  once  stood  the  renowned  "City  of  Fahn  trees/"     Not  an 
article  of  provision  was  to  be  bought  hevBu  except  new  wheat 
imground.     We  had  tried  last  evening  to  <mtain  something  foi^  I 
onjsekes  and  our  Arabs,  but  in  vain  ;  not  even  the  ordinar|| ' 
'Adae  or  lentiles  were  to  be  found. — Did  the  palm  groves  exist 
here  still  in  their  ancient  glory,  the  resemblance  to  Egypt  and 
its  soil  would  be  almost  complete ;  as  the  repeated  decay  and 
desolations  of  Blhah  have  raised  it  upon  mounds  of  rubbishy 
similar  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  villages. 

The  viUape  was  now  mil  of  people  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
flux of  jGunihes  from  Taiyibeh  to  the  harvest ;  many  of  whom 
had  taken  up  their  abode  under  the  open  sheds  in  the  yards  of 
the  houses.  The  proper  inhabitants  of  Blhah  were  rated  at 
about  fifly  men  or  some  two  hundred  souls  ;  but  the  number, 
had  been  diminished  by  the  conscription.  They  are  of  the  Qha- 
wftrineh,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Ghdr,  a  mongrel  race  between 
the  Bedawy  and  Hodhiy,  disowned  and  despised  of  both.  Here 
indeed  they  seemed  too  languid  and  indolent  to  do  anything* 
Our  Sheikh  spoke  of  them  as  hospitable  and  well  meaning  peo- 
ple, but  feeble  and  licentious,  the  infidelity  of  the  women  being 
winked  at  by  the  men  ;  a  trait  of  character  singularly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  customs  of  the  Bedawln.  At  our  encampment 
over  'Ain  Ter&beh  the  night  before  we  reached  this  place,  we 

>  AbnUeda  writes  it  with  An  AK^SHAo,    and  Hika,  ed.  Janbert^  p.  888  bii^  ami 
Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  KObler  p.  86.    Edriai  has    Note  2. 
both  ibnns»  witii  and  without  Jddt,  ErUia        '  Deat  84,  8.    Jndg.  1,  16. 
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oyerheard  our  Arabs  asking  the  Khatlb  for  a  paper  or  written 
charm,  to  protect  them  from  the  women  of  Jericho ;  and  from 
their  conyersation,  it  seemed  that  illicit  intercourse  between  the 
latter  and  strangers  who  come  here,  is  resarded  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Strange,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  should  bays 
retained  Uiis  character  from  the  earliest  a^ ;  and  that  the  sins 
of  Sodom  and  Cbmorrah  should  still  flourish  upon  the  same  ac- 
cursed soiL 

A  streamlet  from  the  fountain  flows  along  between  the  village 
and  the  brink  of  the  Wady  on  the  south,  which  is  here  skirted 
by  a  thicket  of  NQbk  and  other  trees.  The  rill  passed  on  near 
our  tent,  and  then  entered  the  court  of  the  castle  to  supply  the 
reservoir.  Around  our  tent  were  several  large  flg  trees,  whose 
broad  and  thick  foliase  aided  to  ward  ofi*  the  scorching  bc«ins  of 
the  sun.  Among  other  trees  close  by  was  the  Palma  Christi 
(RicinuB),  from  which  the  castor  oil  is  obtained  |  it  was  here  of 
large  size,  and  had  the  character  of  a  perennial  tree,  though 
usimllv  described  as  a  biennial  plant.*  Another  object  near  our 
tent  iJso  excited  our  curiosity,— a  block  of  sienite  red  mnite, 
the  fragment  of  a  large  circular  stone  lying  partly  buried  in  the 
earth.  It  was  about  two  foet  thick,  and  the  chord  of  the  frag- 
ment measured  flve  and  a  half  feet ;  the  diameter  of  the  stone 
when  whole  could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  or  ten  feet.  The 
circular  edge  was  full  of  small  round  holes  or  indentations.  Just 
by  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  foundation,  on  which  it  perhaps 
once  lay.  What  could  have  been  the  purpose  of  this  stone,  or 
whence  it  was  brought^  we  could  not  divine.  It  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  Egyptian  sienite ;  and  if  such  were  its  origin,  it 
could  only  have  b^n  transported  hither  across  the  plain  dT  Es- 
draelon  and  so  along  the  OhOr. — Bebw  the  bank  cdT  the  Wadv 
itself  were  a  few  traces  of  former  foundations ;  but  nothing  which 
indicated  antiquity. 

The  climate  of  Jericho  is  excessively  hot ;  and  after  two  or 
three  months  becomes  sickly,  and  especially  unhealthy  for  stran- 
gers. According  to  our  Arabs,  the  sojourn  of  a  single  night  is 
often  sufficient  to  occasion  a  fever.  Indeed,  in  traversing  merely 
the  short  distance  of  five  or  six  hours  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho,  the  traveller  passes  from  a  pure  and  temperate  atmos- 
phere into  the  sultry  heat  of  an  Egyptian  climate.  Nor  is  this 
surprising,  when  we  consider,  that  the  caldron  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  lie  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  and  nearly  four  thousand  feet  lower  than  Je- 
rusalem.    The  sun  to-day  was  sometimes  obscured  by  light 


*  HMMlquiit  Abo  fooiMi  HiMrat  •«  Rial-  ThnMbcwl  Byik^  H  k  natrHood  to  U 

Dot  io  altiUklitiein  arbori*  ioaigiik.*  IMm  ywMil,  M  fai  elh«  wvm  ooMBlittiL 
p.  ftM.  Conpc  CebU  lUetoboi.  IL  ^  tTS. 
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Gondii  ;  Imt  iti  tbe  intermli  hh  beams  wete  toij  mt€tis&.  At 
10  o'clock,  &B  I  iat  wriUiig  under  a  retired  and  qimdii^  fig  tree^ 
naar  ronnbg  water^  witH  a  refreshing  Iweete,  a  thefmotiiel^ 
vlttoli  liB9g  Maf  ma  in  the  ahade  end  in  tlie  fbll  ctLrreni  of  the 
fl^  at  86^  F,  A  nightingtle,  ^^mcmt  mimc^  moat 
Imkcholy^^  «ft»  pouring  forth  iier  Bong  in  the  bianch^  o?er  my 
fcd.  The  heal  in  the  tent^  in  ^ata  of  all  our  precautions,  and 
rtnithstandifig  the  bretEe  and  tM  paitaal  obacamtioo  of  the  bub, 
bme  at  length  insupportable.  The  thenDometer  at  2  o'clock 
in  it  to  102^  i  while  at  the  mme  time,  another  hanging  in 
T  shade  of  a  fig  tree  stood  at  91^  We  spread  our  carfiets  tin- 
the  %  treed,  first  under  one  and  then  another  as  their  shad^ 
ka|[ed,  and  found  ourselfeB  in  tMa  way  much  mom  com- 
e. 

s  did  not  faO  to  peruse  here  the  scriptural  accounts  of 

icnO|   its   remarkable  destmction   by  the   Israelites  under 

luai  and  the  perpetual  curse  kid  upon  him  who  ahonM  at- 

.pt  to  rebuild  its  walls.  ^      In  our  devotional  exercises,  we 

M  particularly  upon  our  Lord's  visit  to  this  place  ;  when,  on 

last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  having  traven^  the  country  east 

i,he  Jordan,  he  passed  through  Jericho^  healing  the  blind  and 

iionring  the  house  of  Zaccheixs  with  his  presence.'   Aa  we  read, 

could  not  but  t^mark^  how  much  fewer,  as  well  as  more  ge- 

ral  and  indoflnite,  are  the  topographical  notices  contained  in 

*  Qoflpels^  than  those  preserved  to  us  in  the  Old  Tciitament. 
Towards  evening  we  took  a  walk  to  tlie  fuuntain,  whcjse  wa- 
ters are  scattered  over  the  plain ;  it  is  the  only  one  near  Jeiicho, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  it  as  the  scene  of  Elisha's 
miracle."  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  'Ain  es-Sult&n,  and  lies  N. 
35^  W.  from  the  village  and  castle,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five 
minutes,  or  nearly  two  miles.  We  followed  up  the  little  brook, 
which  serves  to  water  many  fields,  and  grew  larger  as  we  ad- 
vanced, until  it  became  a  mill  stream  which  we  crossed  with  dif- 
ficulty. Some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from  the  viUa^,  we  fell  in 
v^th  the  remains  of  a  regular  paved  Boman  road,  which  we  traced 
for  several  rods  in  a  direction  towards  the  pass  leading  up  the 
western  mountain  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  mere  fiagment,  en- 
tirely similar  to  the  Boman  roads  I  had  formerly  seen  in  Itiedy  ; 
but  we  could  discover  no  further  trace  of  it  either  above  or 
below.* 

A  few  minutes  beyond  this,  we  came  upon  foundations,  chiefly 
of  unhewn  stones,  scattered  over  a  considerable  tract,  and  ex- 

*  Joth.  00.  2.  6.  7.    0.  S,  2a  ^  Bookingham  ipeaki  of  a  similar  frag- 

*  Matt   19,  1.    20,  2S-S4.    Maik  10,     meat  of  a  «« fine  paved  way  "  near  the  top 
1.  46-S2.    Luke  IS,  86-48.    19, 1-ia        of  the  ascent  on  ttie  road  to  Jerusalem ;  p. 

*  2  K.  2,  19-22.  298. 
ii 
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tending  with  few  inteimptionfl  quite  np  to  the  fountain.  They 
are  however  hardly  distinct  enough,  to  be  of  themeelves  regarded 
as  the  Bubstructions  of  an  ancient  city.  On  our  left,  as  we  ad-» 
vanced,  were  wheat  fields,  from  most  of  which  the  grain  had  been 
already  gathered  ;  in  others  the  reapers  were  stiU  at  work.  On 
our  right,  for  nearly  the  whole  distance,  was  a  grore  of  NQbk, 
covering  a  large  tract  of  the  plain. 

The  fountain  bursts  forth  at  the  eastern  foot  of  a  high  double 
mound,  or  ffroup  of  mounds,  looking  much  Uke  a  tummus,  or  as 
if  composed  of  rubbish,  situated  a  mile  or  more  in  front  of  the 
mountain  Quarantana.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  fountain  of 
sweet  and  pleasant  water,  not  indeed  cold,  but  also  not  warm 
like  those  of  'Ain  Jidy  and  the  Feshkhah.  It  seems  to  have 
been  once  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  reservoir  or  semicircular  en- 
doBure  of  hewn  stones  ;  from  which  the  water  was  carried  off  in 
various  directions  to  the  plftia  below ;  but  this  is  now  mostly 
broken  away  and  gone.*  The  principal  stream  at  this  time  was 
that  running  towards  the  village ;  a  part  of  which  is  carried 
across  the  Wady  higher  up,  by  an  aqueduct  on  arches.  The 
rest  of  the  water  finds  its  way  at  random  in  various  streams 
down  the  plain,  here  decked  with  the  same  broad  forest  of  NQbk 
and  other  thorny  shrubs. 

The  mounds  above  the  fountain  are  covered  with  substruo- 
tions  of  unhewn  stone ;  and  others  of  the  same  kind  are  seen 
upon  the  plain  towards  the  southwest.  In  the  same  direction, 
not  far  o£^  are  the  broken  pointed  arches  of  a  ruined  building, 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  a  Saracenic  castle  like  the  one  now 
near  the  village.  Back  of  the  fountain  rises  up  the  bold  perpen- 
dicular  face  of  the  mountain  KOrtknttd  (Quarantana)  ;  from  the 
foot  of  which  a  line  of  low  hills  runs  out  N.  N.  E.  in  front  of  the 
mountains,  and  forms  the  ascent  to  a  narrow  tract  of  table  land 
alonff  their  base. 

On  this  tract,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  about  an  hour 
distant,  N.  N.  W.  is  the  still  larger  fountain  of  Dtk ;  the  waters 
of  which  are  brought  along  the  iMise  of  Quarantana  in  a  canal  to 
the  ton  of  the  declivity  back  of  'Ain  es-Bultin,  whence  they  were 
formerlv  distributed  to  several  miUs.  and  scattered  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  ;  being  carried  by  a  second  aqueduct,  higner 
up,  across  the  Wady  towards  the  south.  This  stream  is  now 
used  onlv  to  water  a  few  gardens  of  cucumbers  in  the  vicinity. 
The  mills  aro  all  in  ruins  ;  among  them,  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
clivity, fifteen  minutes  back  of  'ion  es-BultAn,  is  a  large  deserted 
building,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Tawahln  es-oukkar,  or 
'  Sugar  milhi.'« 

■  In  Pocoeke*!  dmj  aU  mkhm  wwt  stiD        *  Thb  Is  nott  proUblj  lbs  iiIm*  oTtht 
Tkibk;  U.  L  p.  81.  mom  mm  ■latJMtJ  bj  l^mblMr^  ( 
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li  agiiii  opa :  and  m  tills  diveeticMi,  st  Urn  mooflior  WadjKft- 
wft'&idby  wbidi  hm  eomes  cfat  tiiioi^  ibe  Hue  of  UDil  is  seen 
ttiodisr  aqiiadiMri^  onoe  ibd  W  ibe  wstais  cf  ibe  smbs  maitain 
sflMI:^  as  tlisf  flowed  dima  tbo  iraUsy^  a^ 


ffvirtliitMrtcribephilL  In  iUi  quarter  ibe  phia  Is  stti  to 
tba  ooraiMwitk  hewn  stones  and  iha  fcoadatioiis  rf  waBa  an 
tMUaaomsa^ 

Here  then  ore  traces  enougli  of  aDcient  faimd&tiQIlS.  SQob  aa 
they  are ;  but  none  which  couJd  enable  us  to  say  definilQiT  :  Tlda 
is  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho.  Around  the  fauntaiiiy  waue  ire 
should  naturally  look  for  its  position^  there  18  nothii^  wUdi  oaa 
well  be  referred  to  any  large  or  important  building :  noHi&ig^  m 
short,  which  looks  like  the  ruins  of  a  great  city^  witiiaTask  cir» 
ejus,  palaces^  and  other  ediliceB.  The  walls^  whoae  tmoss  am 
still  visible,  may  very  probably  have  been  only  the  ePfliosmsa  ift 
gardens  and  fields  ;  and  this  conclueion  is  indeed  nbtmgjSbned^ 
by  the  fact  of  their  occurring  only  below  the  fountain. 

The  top  of  the  mound  above  the  fountain  commaods  a  fbia 
view  over  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  needs  only  the  band  cfeo^ 
tivation  to  become  again  one  of  the  richest  and  mosi  beaatiftil 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  fountain  pourBftrtbaaoUb 
stream^  which  is  scattered  in  rivulets  over  a  wide  extent  boUi  in 
fjTont  and  on  the  right  and  left ;  while  the  still  moie  oq^unia 
streams  from  D(tk  are  in  like  manner  distributed  hif^iernpy  and 
further  towards  the  northi  and  south.  By  these  abundant  waters, 
fertility  and  verdure  are  spread  over  the  plain  almost  as  &r  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  extending  for  an  hour  or  more  below  the  foun- 
tain* 3ut  alas  I  almost  the  whole  of  this  verdure  at  the  present 
day,  consists  onlv  of  thorny  shrubs,  or  trees  of  the  thorny  NObk. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  lavish  bounty  of  nature,  con- 
trasted with  the  indolence  of  man.  Where  the  water  does  not 
flow,  the  plain  produces  nothing. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  we  received  a  visit  from  the 
old  Sheikh  Mustafa,  whom  we  had  tried  to  obtain  as  a  guide 
before  leaving  Jerusalem.*  He  is  the  head  of  a  tribe,  who  are 
considered  rather  as  sacred  persons  by  the  Bedawin  and  peasants, 
a  sort  of  derwishes,  poor  and  not  given  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
They  usually  encamp  around  Jericho ;  and  their  tents  were  now 
pitched  on  the  way  to  Dtlk.  The  old  man  followed  us  to  the  foun- 
tain ;  and  after  answering  our  questions,  insisted  at  parting  on 

wbioh,  on  the  random  Information  of  the  must  donbt  however  whether  the   itoiiet 

Araboi  he  places  on  the  eastern  shore  of  were  actuaUy  hewn ;  at  least  thia  would 

the  Dead  Sea;  a  most  improbable  site,  not  accord  with  what  is  found  eUowhare 

Travels,  p.  S91.  in  the  plain. 

'  So  Monro^  who  rode  into  this  part  of        *  See  above,  p.  467. 
the  pkin ;  Smnmer  Ramble  L  p.  101,    I 
iL  285, 286 
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makiiig  as  a  preeent  of  a  kid,  which  he  put  into  the  anii0  of  our 
Arab  attend^i  to  carry  to  the  tent.  We  of  course,  as  in  duty 
bound,  made  him  also  a  present  of  ten  piaatres.  We  had 
intended  to  purchase  a  kid  for  our  Arabs ;  so  that  the  present 
for  once  came  in  good  time. — We  returned  to  our  tent  and 
passed  the  evening  m  quiet.  The  the'rmometer  had  now  fallen 
to  76**  F. 

I£  we  had  not  yet  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  site  of  the 
former  Jericho,  we  had  nevertheless  been  able  to  ascertain  defi- 
nitely in  respect  to  her  ancient  neighbour  Oilgal,  that  no  trace 
either  of  its  name  or  site  remains.'  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubtful, 
whether  at  first  this  name  belonged  to  a  city  ;  though  afterwards 
there  can  be  little  question  that  Gilgal  was  an  inhabited  place.* 
It  seems  to  have  been  early  abandoned  ;  for  there  is  no  certain 
trace  of  it  after  the  exile  ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Josephus  as 
existing  in  his  time."  The  ancient  Gilgal  was  '^in  the  east 
border  of  Jericho,''  ten  stadia  from  that  city  and  fifty  firom  the 
Jordan.^  This  would  in  all  probability  brin^  it  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  modem  village  Rlha,  which  is  reckoned  at 
two  hours  fiom  the  river.     But  there  are  here  no  traces  of  anti- 

Suity  whatever,  unless  it  be  the  fragment  of  sienite  granite  and 
iie  slight  foundations  above  described.  Neither  Bheikh  Musta&, 
nor  the  Bheikh  of  the  village,  nor  any  of  the  Arabs,  had  ever 
heard  of  such  a  name  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  At  Taiyibeh ' 
indeed,  the  priest  who  had  been  delving  a  little  in  scriptural 
topography,  told  us  that  the  name  Ji^ilia  still  existed  in  this 
vicinity  ;  but  when  we  met  him  here,  he  could  only  point  to  the 
ruined  convent  of  St.  John  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan  as  the  sup- 
posed site. 

Monday  May  lAth.  This  bright  morning,  before  proceeding 
on  our  ioumey,  we  repaired  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  view  and  fix  a  deeper  impression  of  the  sur- 
rounding  country.  It  is  merely  a  tower  some  thirty  feet  square, 
and  forty  high,  in  a  state  of  decay  verging  to  ruin.  The  castle 
and  modem  village  lie  upon  the  northom  bank  of  the  Wady  Kelt, 
here  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  western  mountains. 
This  Wady,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  great  drain  of  all  the  valleys 
we  had  formerly  passed  in  travelling  from  Jerusalem  to  Deir 

*  Tb0  UUr  AlVg«d  Onnl  of  EoMbint  "  TIm  QOgml  of  N«1l  11,  19,  ua  of  1 
Mid  J«rtNM  mhI  of  Um  pngrimis  haa  al-  Maee.  9,  t,  aaj  with  mora  DfolMblli^  b« 
tmdj  boon  anwUd  to ;  no  p.  547,  abort.      nfarrad  to  Iba  plaea  to  eaUad  b  tba  waa^ 


Jofb.  4,  19.  20.  9,  S.   10,  6.  7.  ate.    an  pUIn,  naar  AnllpatriiL    Tba  mim  la 
AAenrarda  Samoal  e%m9  to  Gilgal  b  bia    atiU  aztaat  b  tbat  ragioB ;  and  b  Ibnid  b 


anotial  ctrcuil  a«  Jodgr ;  and  their  waa  oiora  tbaa  ooa  pboa. 

btfa  a  acbool  of  Iba  pronbala ;  1  Sam.  7,  *  JottL  4,  19.    Jcaaph.  AbI.  S.   L  4» 

lC9K.i,S8L  IL 
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Dmvia :  Oaj  nm  ink  Into  tlie  FtaOi  and  ibB  FAwftr,  whkii 
ihnimiiaaiidmtafnEmiiieKalt^  It  dries  19  in  summer,  as  ivm 
now  tlie  case ;  mit  tiie  biodk  in  some  seasons  oontmnes  to  nm 
amek  ktei;  On  tlie  south  side  of  tbe  deep  gmse,  hf  lAnoh  ik 
iMRies  .ftom  tbe  moontainSy  tbe  road  to  Jerasdem  climbs  an 
f Aksbab  (pass)  in  oider  to  grin  tbebig^  xegion  above.  Hear 
iUs  road|  at  some  distance  within  tbe  moantains,  is  seen  a  de^ 
serted  tower  or  casHe,  called  Kftkte;  wbidbyaswdlasihegdigey 
bore  wesl^  fiom  tbe  point  wiMre  we  stood.  So  ftr  as  it  depeMs 
mm  tbe  name,  tins  Wady  Kelt  may  bate  been  tbe  inook 
Olmilli^  wbeve  tbe  proiibet  El^ab  bid  himself  and  wafftd  if 
mvws.* 

Son^  of  tbe  opening  of  WadyXelt,  Urn  western  moontains 
lilreat  teiy  cnnskfershly,  ixuing  a  lecessftmn  the  plain  in  the 
soBthwest    Thm^sweraingaiQUDdastbeja  ibe  Dead 

Bm,  thsy  end  abnqpt^  m  ibe  promontoir  of  Bas  eV-Fedddialu 
BitiUs  part  the  mouitainsarskwar  and  less  pi^  Heie 

HioMss  leads  over  to  IttrSftba;  and  anotter  road  also  floestqp 
toJerasalflmiSonthcf  tbeinmer  one^  passfaig  near  tbe  HnaUm 
Welj  of  Nebj  Mite,  tbe  pretended  tomb  of  Hoses,  which  is  seeii 
hi  that  diiectfon.*  North  of  Wa^  Kelt  fises  the  naked  anA 
kftteriUge  of  Qnaiantanai  wi&  its  bcM  precbit^ 
diapd  on.tts  hipiest  point  BtOl  Ihrtber  north  ibe  moontaiw 
'letreaiagafaiyhiaTinga  semiolronlar  recess;  which  fa  separated 
from  the  greiftt  plain  oy  the  line  of  low  hiUs  already  mentioned, 
fanning  north  n-om  the  base  of  Quarantana.* 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  here  seen  in  its  broadest  part. 
When  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  had  estimated  the  plains  of 
Moab  on  the  eastern  side,  at  one  hour  in  breadth  to  the  base  of 
the  retreating  moimtain.'  From  the  river  to  Biha  is  about  two 
hours ;  (we  travelled  obliquely  more  than  this  ;)  and  thence  to 
the  mountains  at  the  opening  of  Wady  Kelt,  forty-five  minutes.* 

*  See  pp.  489,  441,  above.  in  Hebrew  being  the  very  tame  as  here. 

"  1  King!  17,  8.  7.    The  Arabic  form  So  too  Judg.  16,  8. 

Kelt  and  the  Hebrew  Cherith  are  bdeed  *  See  aleo  Qnareamiua  IL  p.  786.     Se^ 

not  exaoilj  the  tame ;  thoogh  the  ohange  txen,  Reiaen  IL  p.  271. 

ftt>m  JUsh  to  Zam,  and  that  of  JTan^  into  *  The  bearings  of  varioos  points  from  tii« 

JTopA,  ars  sometimes  foond.    See  Ueseni-  castle  of  Jericho  were  as  follows :  Northeast 

OS  Heb.  Lex.  under  the  letters  :ia,b.  There  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea,  about  &  42'' E. 

is  also  an  i4>paient  difficulty  in  the  circum-  E^«  ^^K^  ??'  ^  «  ^o^jf  •^"^  ^ 

stance,  that  Uie  brook  Cherith  is  said  to  be  »  W.    Neby  MAsa  &  80MV.    Southern 

AW/M^  i^»-«s«\  T.»«i..« .  wi,s«i, «-  «-«.iw  P***  *o  Jerusalem  S.  68*  W.    KikkAn  W. 

T^^^     -^    ^'I^T^         ^  Chapel  on  QuarantanaN.48«W.     Sugar 

understood  as  meaning  wtt  of  Jordan ;  so  ^nu  nuns/ N  40**  W     'Ain  es-Sultft^C 

trandue  It  «(»afA  Joriii ;  Md  thu  i^  ^^  hUUbeyond  "^d  .qaSuot,  N.  8"  E. 
19,  28,  wher.  the  angdi  ud  -*^«J»^  «"        .  g.,  ,boT^  p.  686  n. 
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Taking  in  the  recess  farther  Boath,  the  breadth  of  the  Talley  in 
this  part  may  be  estimated  at  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hoors, 
or  from  ten  to  twelve  English  miles ;  being  half  or  three  (quarters 
of  an  hoar  broader  than  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  'Am  Jidj. 

This  vast  plain,  as  we  have  seen,  is  partly  desert ;  but  is  for 
the  most  part  sasceptible  of  being  rendered  in  the  highest  degree 
prodactive,  in  connection  with  the  abundance  of  water  and  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  Indeed  ito  fertility  has  been  celebrated  in 
eyeiy  age.  Josephus,  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  mention  Jeri- 
cho, rarely  faihi  to  break  forth  into  praises  of  the  richness  and 
productiyeness  of  its  environs.  He  calls  it  the  most  fertOe  tract 
of  Judea ;  pronounces  it  a  "divine  region  ;"*  and  in  speaking  of 
the  fountain,  says  it  watered  a  tract  seventy  stadia  long  by  twenty 
broad,  covered  with  beautiful  gardens  and  groves  of  palms  of 
various  species.*  The  Scriptures  call  Jericho  the  "city  of  Palm 
trees  ;"  and  Josephus  everywhere  describes  those  graceful  trees 
as  here  abundant  and  very  large,  and  growing  even  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan."  The  region  aim  produced  honey,  opo- 
balsam,  the  Gypros  tree  or  el-Henna,  and  myrobalanum,  as  well 
as  the  common  fruits  of  the  earth  in  prolifig  abundance.*  The 
sycamore  tree  likewise  grew  here,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture." 

Of  all  these  productions,  which  so  distinguished  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  and  which  it  had  for  the  most  part  in  common  with 
E^pt,  few  now  remain.  The  groves  of  palms,  such  as  still  con- 
stitute the  pride  of  Egypt^  have  here  disappeared,  and  only  one 
solitary  palm  tree  lingers  m  all  the  plain.  At  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  these  groves  were  still  in  existence.'  Honey,  if 
found  at  all,  is  now  comparatively  rare ;  the  Henna  has  entirely 
disappeared.  The  sycamore  too  has  retired  from  Jericho ;'  and 
the  opobalsam,  after  having  l)een,  acconlin^  to  the  li'gend,  trans- 
ferred by  CleoiNitra  to  the  gardens  of  Holioiwlis,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  flourish  for  many  centuries,  is  no  longer  known  in  either 
country.*  The  inyn)balanum  alone  ap|N*Ani  still  to  thrive  hero, 
being  probably  identical  with  the  tree  called  by  the  Arabs  Zok- 
ktlm. 

it  luiMllj  rwkofMid   Al  aboot  five  bcmrt ;        *  llAnrlqiilil  R«Im,  nv  Ul,  SSO.     TbU 

Asd  to  the  Jordan  m-rtn,  Batoraliat  fouoii  It  in  utW  paHa  ot  Palaa- 

•  n  rih  *lM4«f«ff  viirarar  B.J.  1.  6.  S.  tine  neamr  the  Ma,  aa  at  Kamleh ;  r^  l&l. 
•mt  x^f^^r  4.  a  8.  51(8.     It  U  now  ronimm  In  V4fIV^  •  "'^^ 

•  B.  J.  4.  8.  8.  of  the  tieee  in  the  Aoe  av«i«o  botwowi 

•  Dent  84,  8.    Joilg.   1,  Ifi.     Joeenh.  Cairo  and  Sbahrtt  ate  •vramorva. 

Antlq.  4. 6.  1.  lb.  14.  4.  1.  ib,  15.  4.  2.    B.  •  Jc-ephoe  wUlr^  that  kfhkm,  mad  Ju- 

J.  1.  6.  8.    Ib.  4   8.  X,  8.  dea  wm  beetowed  br  AoIobt  oo  \y^ 

•  Joeeph.  B.  J.  4.  a  8.  JVe  aleo  the  tra,  fwm  whom  Herod  farmod  ArmWa  and 
•aelimoniee  of  other  wriu>n  collertH  hj  the  plain  of  Jericho;  Aniiq.  18*  ^  1«^* 
Roland,  Palvflt  pp.  382-n86.~For  the  Cj-  The  kwend  relatee.  that  the  emnmd  mm  or 
proi  or  el-Himna,  tee  above  p.  505.  n.  4.  the  balMUB  ehrab  to  bo  eoffTtod  lo  r^firpi 

•  Uke  19,  4.  and  plaakNl  at  Ilellopolla,  wboro  a  gafden 
2.  la                                 of  H  b  dewribod  by  Ih*  pM^  •'•'•"'^  5 
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The  ZifUkAm  ii  m  Hufoaj  traeu  not  laq^  willi  graener  and 
ADOOtliflrbiikiliaiitiM  Kaui^and  likBflMit  tree  bore  growing 
wildy  ihoag^  maA  Im  fte^pwnl    Aoooiding  to  Tfaiwfilqiikt^  it 


if  Hifb  Btaagimu  mgutlMUm9  of  botanists.^    It  beon  a  ^reen 
anty  liaTing  a  Toqr  i^aU  nind  and  a  tliidc  1^^ 
ibin  fladi  ontode.    Theao  loenidsy  aoooidiiig  to  MaondieD,  tbe 
Aiabi  \n$j  in  a  mortar,  and  then  patting  the  po^  into  aoaMing 

w&Uifj  tklm  oil  tlie  oil  wkiuh  naea.*  Aoooiding  to  Pooocke,  thej 
giiod  the  whole  nut,  and  press  in  oil  out  of  it^  aa  Hhey  do  oat  of 
olives,  and  caU  it  a  l^abam/  This  ia  the  modttn  halaam  <Mr  oil 
of  Jericho,  highly  prked  by  the  Aiaha  and  pil^pinui  aa  a  remedy 
for  wounds  and  bruiBeg.'  When  fresh,  it  is  ssid  to  resemUe,  in 
imi^  and  colour^  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds..  AH  this  acooids  wcdl 
with  PUb/b  descriptioD  of  the  nmohalannm,  which  bore  a  green 
nut ;  an  nn^ent  was  prepared  from  the  ban,  and  a  medidnal 
oil  extracted  from  the  bniiBed  nnts  hj  the  aid  of  waim  water.* 

Of  other  trcee  forming  the  natorsl  growth  of-  this  region,  the 
E^ptian  Nabk  or  gidr^  aa  we  haTO  Mentis  the  most  abandant ; 
it  ia  here  aniverBally  called  the  DAm.*  The  Bioinns  and  AfpaoB 
caMtUB  have  likewiBe  already  been  mentioned.  Among  the  nluits, 
t!ie  nightfihado  or  mad  apple  grows  here  in  proftision.^  The  rose 
of  Jericho,  Bo  called,  we  did  not  find ;  bat  in  this  we  onty  trod 
in  the  footstcpe  of  Maundrell,  Pococke,  Hassdqnisty  and  others.*- 
The  little  Bhrub  to  which  the  name  is  fffen,  a  species  oOnUa^pi, 
hii^  no  reBCffiblance  to  a  rose^  and  according  to  Belon,  does  not 
even  grow  near  Jericho  ;  indeed  he  regards  the  name  as  merely 
got  up  by  the  monks,  in  order  to  have  something  to  correspond 
with  the  mention  of  roses  at  Jericho  by  the  Bon  of  Sirach." 

The  feeble  and  indolent  inhabitants  of  Jericho  give  them- 


■66  Adriohomins  p.  47.  Brooftrdua  o.  18. 
p.  192.  BnydenWh  in  Reittb.  p.  195. 
B6lon  ObMrvaUoDiy  Par.  1/S88.  p.  246; 
alto  in  PanluV  Sammlnng  TV.  p.  188.  In 
the  days  of  Qnantmioi  it  had  abready  dii- 
appeared,  II.  p.  951.  Hauelqnbt  and 
If  onkal  alao  do  not  mention  it. 

*  Reite  pp.  566, 559.  Oedmann'i  Samm- 
Inngen  III.  c.  16. 

'  Maundren,  Maxoh  SOth. 

'  YoL  n.  p.  82.  Comp.  Haaadqnist  p. 
659.  Mariti  oombinee  both  proceiMS. — He 
taw  the  Arab  women  bmije  and  break  the 
nnti  with  itonea,  and  then  preasontthe 
oU  with  the  handa.  Afterwarda  the  maaa 
waa  bruiaed  anew,  and  thrown  into  warm 
water,  ftom  which  the  oil  waa  then  akim- 
med  off;  Vlaggi,  eto.  Qerm.  pp.  414,  415. 

*  ThepilgrimtoaUit*<Zaocheuir  oU;" 
becanae,  acoording  to  the  monka,  thia  waa 
the  tree  climbed  by  Zaoohena ;  although 
the  Scripture  aaya  Uie  latter  wna  a  ayca- 

ii.  291,  292 


more.     Lnke  19,  4.    See  Haaaelqniat  pn. 
151,  659. 

*  <*  Myrobalanum . . .  naacena  nngnento. 
— ^Fmctna  magnitudine  ATellanaa  nncia. 
Unguentarii  autem  tantum  cortioem  pre- 
munt ;  medic!  nucleoa,  tundentea  affuaa  eis 
paulathn  calida  aqua;"  Plin.  H.  N.  12. 
21.  §  46.  See  RoaenmiiUer'a  BibL  Alter- 
thumak.  IV.  L  p.  168  aq. 

*  Rhamnna  nabeca ;  aee  p.  605.  n.  8. 

*  Solanum  melongena;  aee  abovey  pp. 
606,  524. 

*  Manndrell,  March,  SOth,  end.  Po- 
cocke n.  L  p.  82.  fol.  Mariti,  Germ.  p.  410. 
Haaaelquiat  makea  no  alluaion  to  it. 

*  Siraa  24,  14.  <*  Une  petite  herbette 
<^ne  qnelquea  moinea  trompeura  ont  appel- 
lee Roae  do  Jericho ; "  Belon  Obaenrat.  Par. 
1588.  p.  820.  Paulua'  Sammlung  L  p. 
265.  II.  p.  268.  See  alao  RoaenmuUer'a 
BibL  Alterthumak.  IV.  L  p.  144. 
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Belies  little  trouble  in  respect  to  their  agriculture.  The  fig  trees 
grow  large  and  require  little  care  ;  and  their  fine  fields  of  grain, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  sown  and  hanrested  bj  strangers.  A  few 
patches  of  tobaoM)  and  cucumbers  seemed  to  be  the  amount  of 
their  own  tillage.  We  saw  no  fields  of  maise  or  millet  (Dhurah 
esh-Bhtoiy,  Dhurah  es-Seify)  then  gppowing.'  As  we  crossed  a 
tract  from  which  a  crop  of  mauee  had  been  taken  the  preceding 
year,  we  obsenred  new  shoots  sprouting  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
stalks.  On  inquiry,  we  were  assured  that  maixe  is  here  a  biennial 
plant,  yielding  a  crop  for  two  successiye  years  firom  the  same  roots. 
The  same  effect  of  a  warm  climate  is  sometimes  found  in  sereral 
other  plants  commonly  known  as  annuals,  Ootton  is  sometimes 
planted,  and  flourishes  well ;  but  Uiere  was  none  at  present 
We  saw  patches  where  indigo  had  been  raised  a  year  or  two  be* 
fore ;  it  was  said  to  live  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Edrisi  men- 
tions the  culture  of  it  here  in  the  tweUui  century.* 

Another  plant  which  formerly  was  cultivated  in  abundance 
in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  has  also  disappeared ;  I  mean  the  sugar 
cane.  The  historians  of  the  crusades  inform  us,  that  tho  earli- 
est crusaders  found  large  tracts  of  these  canes,  growing  on  tho 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  around  Tnpolis  and  as  fiur  south  as 
Tyre  ;  yielding  a  substance  called  Zuccara  or  Zucra  (sugar) 
then  unknown  m  western  Europe  ;  and  on  whose  juice  the  war- 
riors often  refreshed  themselves  under  their  many  sufferings  and 
privations.'  According  to  Jacob  de  Vitry  the  canes  were  also 
cultivated  very  extensively  on  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  around 
Jericho  ;  where  the  many  hermits  of  that  region  partly  lived 
upon  them,  regarding  the  juice  as  the  wild  honey  of  their  pre- 
decessor John  the  Baptist.* 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  would  appear,  that  in  the 
centuries  before  the  crusades,  the  Saracens  had  introduced  the 
culture  and  preparation  of  sugar  into  Syria  and  Palestine  with 
success,  and  upon  a  large  scaJe.  To  that  age  and  object  are 
probably  to  be  referred  the  many  large  aqueducts  around  Jeri- 
cho, all  of  Saracenic  construction,'  intended  to  spread  an  abun- 

'  2m  Motf,  HotfMi  dbrr«,  Fonkal  Flor.  procrMiit  AbundMitUm.*    Ihid.  ».  1076  i 

^-HTP^  PP-  ^>T,  174.  Lum's  Mod.  Egjp-  ^  Mellii  aatom  ex  edanfllit  maitmwn  io 

timgu  If.  p.  2ft.  fwrtlbas  Ulb  Tidimaa  almadMitUm.     Sul 

*  Kdriti  par  .Uub^^rt,  I.  o.  S89.  amem  tmUmMi  ealaai    pinl  bmIK  id 

*  Sm  in  Oe«U  Dei :  Albert.  Aq.  &  87.  eal«  mmoo  dolei«lmo,  ex  q«o  q«aii  ia  lor- 
p.  270.     Faloh.  Camot  p  401.     Anoajm.  cvlari  couipie»o,  eC  ad  f 
p.   69S.— Wnitam  of  Tjre  ipeaka  of  the 
Mgar  cane  a«  growing  abvndanUj  aroand 
KAa  el-*Ain  near  the  city  of  Tjrra ;  Uiet. 
18.  8.  p.  835. 

*  Speaking  of  tbe  Jordan  Jacob  de  Vii-  Beriin  Aoademj,  Hbt  PbiL  dam,  188S. 
fj  taji,  OL  88,  p.   1076 :  **  Campi  antem  *  Bnckingham,  who  «w   the  northern 


Driot  qoaii  nel,  pnethin  qoaei  neewm  eC- 
ftdtw.*  See  geoerallj  Ritlec^s  mmj 
**  Ueber  die  geographieohe  Veibreitm  dee 
Znekerrohra,**  in  the  Tfaneactione  er  the 


a4iamtea  ex  caiamellonuB  condenea  nol-     aqnedact  at  the  Mooth  of  Wadr  NawAlaeh 
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times  of  tlie  crusades,  are  Btlent  as  to  the  emtaoae  a  the  i 
cane  in  thie  regloii  in  their  day  ;  and  other  oircumstiiiees  ^ 
they  relate^  are  at  variance  wiUi  tho  supposition  cf  its  further 
geoeral  culture,  and  the  later  construction  of  tlie  aqueducts* 
That  is  to  say,  there  eeema  to  be  no  later  period,  lAflu  irrigation 
and  cultivation  were  in  like  manuBr  and  to  suoh  an  extant^ 
spread  out  over  the  plain/ 

la  that  age  iude^  the  plain  of  Jericho  would  leem  to  have 
r^oovered  in  part  its  ancient  renown,  and  to  havo  been  consid- 
ered as  the  garden  of  Palestine.  When  the  crusiidttcs  took  pofr- 
aeaaiou  of  the  country,  this  region  was  assigned  to  tlie  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  a  portion  of  its  poseeaaions  J  and  it  is  one 
of  the  reproaches  brought  against  Amulphns,  the  third  Latin 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  that  he  gave  away  this  diatlict  from  the 
endowment  of  the  church,  as  a  portion  to  his  niece  on  her  ma^^- 
riage  with  Eustache  Grenler  in  A.  D<  1111.  At  {hat  time.  flMI 
annual  revenue  arising  from  this  district  is  said  toliaTe  Mia 
Jive  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ;*  a  proof  at  least  of  ite»]ttvidl  Dmp^ 
tility.  It  seems  soon  to  have  reverted  into  the  pcmer  cf  tta 
church  or  of  the  government  ;  for  in  A.  D.  1138  tre  flad  Jeii*' 
cho  with  its  rich  fields  assigned  to  the  convent  of  Hunt  emsted 
by  queen  Melisinda  at  Bethany/ 

To  the  same  peric»d  of  rc^riovated  cultivation  I  am  inclined  to 
refer  the  origin  or  the  present  castle  ;  which  may  not  improbably 
^  have  been  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  fields  and  gardens 
that  covered  the  plain,  and  was  therefore  placed  in  the  midst  of 
them,  at  a  distance  fiom  the  fountain  and  the  former  site  of 
Jericho.  It  is  fint  mentioned  by  Willebrand  of  Oldenboig, 
A.  D.  1211 ;  it  was  already  in  a  ruinous  state  and  inhabit^ 
by  Baracens.*  A  village  would  naturally  spring  up  around  it  ; 
and  such  an  one  is  mentioned  by  Brocardus  near  the  close  of  the 
same  century,  which  he  regarded  as  the  remains  of  ancient  Jeri* 
cho,  consisting  only  of  eight  houses  and  scarcely  deserving  the 
name  of  a  village.'     Subsequent  travellers  continue  to  spe&  of 


taotora.  Thif  b  pootUe;  but  the jNfo1>*- 
bilitv  b  againtt  it  TraTelfl  In  PaL  p. 
810. 

*  Sugar  oana  b  itSl  oultiTatad  aroond 
Beirfit,  and  at  other  placet  along  the  ooaat ; 
bnt  no  iogar  b  mannfactnred  flrom  it 

•  WiUTXyr.  11.  15,  "onjnthodie  wddi- 
tns  annnalb  qninqne  mJllinm  didtnr  eiae 
anreomm."  Probably  the  gold  byiant  b 
hera  intended,  eqnal  to  about  fiye  Spanbh 
doUan;  aee  above,  p.  S97.  n.  2. 
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'  Win.  Tyr.  16.  2S.  See  abo?a  jl  iSS. 
Qnareamina  aayi,  there  waa  a  anflhigna 
biahop  here :  bnt  the  authorities  lie  quotes 
do  not  bear  him  out ;  IL  p.  756.. 

«  Willebr.  ab.  01denb.faiL.  AHamdym- 
mikta  p.  151,  OoL  Agr.  1658,  '^YeDimna 
Hiericho,  quod  eat  castellnm  parmm,  d»« 
Btructoa  habens  muros,  a  Saraoenb  inhab&« 
tatum." 

•  Chap.  7.  p.  178. 
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it  only  as  a  small  Arab  Tillage ;  in  Pocooke's  day  there  were 
here  only  two  or  three  houses.'  In  the  fifteenth  century  appa- 
rently, the  square  tower  or  castle  began  to  pass  among  the 
monks  and  pilgrims  as  the  house  of  Zaccheus,  an  honour  which 
it  retains  among  them  to  the  present  day.*  The  house  of  Ra- 
hab,  which  they  also  found,  seems  to  have  been  nearer  the  foun- 
tain and  has  since  disappeared  ;  unless  indeed  it  be  the  foundi^ 
tions  and  broken  arches  which  are  still  seen  in  that  yicinity.' 

Hanng  now  nothing  further  to  detain  us  at  the  castle  and 
village,  and  not  having  yet  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  site  of 
ancient  Jericho,  we  determined  to  make  a  further  search  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains  near  the  opening  of  Wady  Kelt.  Leav- 
ing therefore  the  castle  at  5.60  we  pro^seded  along  the  Wady, 
and  passed  the  cemeteir  of  the  village  on  the  north  bank.  The 
graves  are  built  over  in  the  Muhammraan  fiMhion  with  hewn  stones 
taken  from  former  structures.  Crossing  the  Wady  and  still  fol- 
lowing it  up,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  castle  to  the 
first  aqueduct,  carrying  a  fine  full  stream  of  water  from  'Ain  es- 
BultAn  across  to  the  southern  plain.  Ten  minutes  more  brought 
us  to  the  second  aqueduct,  now  in  ruins  ;  but  which  once  con- 
veyed in  like  manner  a  stream,  apparently  from  the  fountain  of 
Diik,  to  a  higher  portion  of  the  plain.  Both  these  aqueducts 
are  well  and  solidly  built  of  hewn  stones  with  pointed  arches. 
The  Wady  itself,  both  here  and  below,  was  full  of  the  NObk  or 
Ddm. 

We  now  turned  somewhat  more  to  the  left,  and  crossing  the 
Jerusalem  track,  came  at  6.25  to  an  immense  open  shallow  res- 
ervoir, situated  near  the  base  of  the  western  mountain,  thirty- 
five  minutes  from  the  castle.  It  measured  657  feet  from  east  to 
west  by  490  feet  from  north  to  south.  The  direction  of  the 
eastern  or  lower  wall  is  8.  10^  W.  about  six  feet  high  and  nine 
feet  thick ;  all  the  walls  being  built  of  small  stones  cemented. 
This  reservoir  was  probably  intended  to  be  filled  from  the  waters 
of  Wady  Kelt,  in  order  to  irrigate  this  part  of  the  plain  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  it  may  perhaps  have  been  connected  with  the  aque- 
duct mentioned  by  travellers,  half  an  hour  up  that  valley  on  the 
Jerusalem  road.^  On  tlie  east  at  a  short  aistance  are  founda- 
tions, apparently  of  a  large  square  building  or  block  of  build- 
ings ;  and  on  the  west  also  are  scattered  substructions,  extend- 
ing for  ten  minutes  up  the  gentle  sloi>e.     At  this  point  are  the 

*  Lad.  im  Sochem  p.  Sa     RoMw   p.  ManmUTilk  In  Um  14th  ontuy,  makm  M 
S48.     CotoricQi  p.811.     QnarMmiiit  IL  Mch  Alhiiioo  to  ZaodMoa. 

t763.  MMDdrall,  Maroh  M.  Pooodu  U.  *  Sm  •h(n%  pi  666. 

D.8I.  *  Monro  L  p.    164.      BuokiaghaBi   pi 

*  Flnt  mentioned  —  roch  AppArtntljr  hj  398.— From   Um  iiwifuir  Um  cmUo    mi 
TnclMr  1479,  snd  F.  Fabri  1468,  IUi«b.  Riha  bor«  N.  78*  E.    'Aia  a^-SnlliB  N. 


670,  sea     QtMfv«ni.  II.  p.  768.— L     16*  K.    Kikte  N.  76*  W. 
W.  <te  BnkteBMl,  nd  Sir  J. 
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vliicli 
143  be  AiltteiftI,  wm  tliefe  vet  po 

Hi  top  fti9  tmees  of 
bcm  tt  to  tba  Wsdy* 
Vkmtlfmkilmhmk^  the  latter  ais  ft  fevmmiiiaef  wamm  ftn- 
iiwl  MUfig,  fiioed  mer  mith  smaU  vtusiee  mboiil  tmsf  mchei 
iWiii^  Willi  III  togtiber  dmgoQ&UjTf  fonniiig  a  sott  cf  Mosaie. 
fmmn  At  tcattaiM  feumUtioofl  Dortfa  of  the  Wad^^  we  notieed 
AtftMPMt  of  a  oolimm  ;  the  only  trace  of  an  archi tectum!  or- 
W$  ADjirhe?Q  saw. — Tliig  site  ia  noi  quite  five  hours  &i:»iii 


ntiiiiitei  hmn  W&dy  Ee1i»  or  half-way  towards 
^1  b  ftMllitr  laiger  tumalus-Uke  hill ;  the  oouthem 
Mb  of  IfUdi  at  the  top  b  e^camted^  either  artificially  or  from 
natafal  esilieii^  tomawhat  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre*  If 
artificial^  one  mipht  be  ditpoaed  to  regard  it  aa  a  thea^e  cf 
Herod  ;  bat  aa  there  are  otheralike  it  in  the  Ticinity,  the  appear- 
ance if  more  probably  natural  Here  begin  again  tiie  traces  of 
similar  foundations,  apparently  connected  with  those  mentioned 
yesterday  around  'Ain  es-Sultto.  We  came  to  the  fi>untain  in 
half  an  hour  from  Wady  Kelt,  or  in  about  forty  minutes  from  the 
reseryoir  ftirtiier  south.  All  the  foundations  here  described  are 
of  unhewn  stones,  often  small  and  straggling.* 

After  all  our  search  we  were  disappointed  in  finding  so  few 
traces  of  work  in  hewn  stones  ;  nothmg  indeed,  which  of  itself 
could  at  once  be  referred  to  any  large  or  important  building ;  in 
short,  nothing  which  looks  like  tiie  ruins  of  a  city  of  twenty 
stadia  in  ciroimiference,'  with  a  large  hippodrome  and  palaces. 
It  is  true,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  these  structures 
may  haye  been  swallowed  up  in  the  later  conyents,  the  many 
aqueducts,  and  the  renoyations  of  the  modem  yUlage;  yet 
neyertheless,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  some  traces 
of  the  solidity  and  splendour  of  the  ancient  city.    It  seema  not 


'  Conp.  Mftnndnn,  March  29. 
*  TbdM  remaim  aud  hiUooki  art  man- 
by  Buokingham ;  but  hia  dawrip- 
II  207,  208 


tlon  ia,  at  uiualyTeiygreatlj exaggerated; 
p.29ff. 

■  Epipbaniua  adv.  Hnr.  lib.  II.  p.  702. 
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improbable,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  rojal  edifices,  the 
houaee  of  ancient  Jericho  were  small,  and  built  of  loose  unhewn 
stones  or  other  perishable  materials. 

According  to  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  A.  D.  333,  the  Jericho 
of  that  day  was  at  the  descent  of  t^  mountains,  one  and  a  half 
Soman  miles  distant  from  the  fountain  ;  while  he  places  the 
more  ancient  city  at  the  fountain  itself.^  I  am  inclined  to 
adopt  this  sunestion ;  and  to  regard  the  remains  around  the 
openinff  of  the  v^Tady  Kelt,  half  an  hour  south  of  'Ain  es-Bultin, 
as  marking  the  site  of  the  Jericho  of  Herod  and  the  New  Tes^ 
tament ;  while  those  around  the  fountain  may  haye  belonged  to 
sin^e  edifices  scattered  amonff  the  gardens,  and  to  the  wdls  by 
which  the  latter  were  enclosed.  The  earliest  city  of  all  would 
naturally  have  been  adjacent  to  the  fountain ;  and  the  site  ofthe 
later  Jericho  may  have  been  changed  in  order  to  evade  the  curse.* 
But  any  distinct  traces  of  the  former  city  are  now  hardly  to  be 
looked  for. — The  site,  both  at  the  fountain  and  at  the  opening 
of  Wady  Kelt,  accords  entirely  with  the  account  of  Josephus, 
that  Jencho  was  sixty  stadia  distant  from  the  Jordan.' 

Jericho  is  often  mentioned ;  but  its  varying  fortunes  are 
not  yery  definitely  described.  It  was  early  rebuilt,  notwithstand* 
in^  the  curse  ;  and  became  a  school  of  the  prophets.^  After  the 
exile  its  inhabitants  returned  ;  and  it  was  later  fortified  by  the 
Syrian  Bacchides.'  Pompey  marched  firom  Bcythopolis  along 
the  Qhdr  to  Jericho,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem ;  and  Btrabo 
speaks  of  the  castles  Thrax  and  Taurus,  in  or  near  Jericho,  as 
haying  been  destroyed  by  him.'  Herod  the  Great  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  captured  and  sacked  Jericho  ;  but  afterwards 
adorned  and  strengthened  it,  after  he  had  redeemed  its  reyenues 
from  Cleopatra.'  He  appears  to  haye  not  unfrequently  resided 
here.  He  built  oyer  the  city  the  fortress  Cypres ;  and  between 
the  castle  and  the  former  palace,  erected  other  palaces  and  called 
them  by  the  names  of  his  mends.'  There  was  also  here  a  hippo- 
drotjae  or  circus.'  The  cruel  tyrant  at  length  closed  his  career  and 
life  at  Jericho.  It  was  here,  that,  the  '  ruling  passion  being  still 
strong  in  death,'  he  summoned  around  him  the  nobles  of  the  land 
in  great  numbers,  and  haying  shut  them  up  within  the  hippo- 
drome, gave  a  strict  charge  to  his  sister  Salome  to  cause  them  to 

*  Itla.  Hkrot.  td.  WmmUi^  PP-  SM.  *  Em  S,  S4.    Ntk  S,  S.     1  ICaoe.  9, 

SS7,  **  A  ehriteto  pmmu  milte  vingti^km  M. 

•HfeM  HdM  proi>hl».-~Ibl  fait  dritas  •  Jo«ph.  AM.  li.  4.  L  Stnbo  11  t. 

IBifkiho  ei^^vf  bom  gjiAfwuBl  Slfi  I^  40. 

fMl,"  ata.  «  Jot.  Aat  ISi  4.  1,  t.    8m  abofv^  p^ 

■  J<mIl  cm.  66S.  b.  S. 

"  Jotepk.  Ant  S.  1. 4.    8m  whof,  pp.  *  JoMph.  Aat  ISw  S.  1.    H.  J.  1.  tl. 

667,  66S.  4,  S. 

«J«lg.  8,18.    IK.  16,  84.    SK.S,  •  Jot.  AH.  17.  &  6.    H.  J.  1.  88.  & 
4.6. 
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of  aoe  of  the  to| 
lUit  before  he  left  tlit 
ligbD  Id  gamsQQ.*     Noj 
the  time  of  EaaebiuB  and  Je 
lebte,  that  it  wba  d^tngwA 
Titiig,  on  account  of  iteporfU^of  1 

agfiin  rebuU t."  Fr^m  A:  D.  185  «ii»ii  Itm  UOofB  ot  JmMm 
are  nientioned  ;  the  kit  of  wkomk,  QngoAm^  ^SP^^"*  ^ 
iignera  at  the  synod  of  J9nmlfBm  itt  A.  D«  ^.'  Abonl  liitt 
WBM  4biM|  toowlhiB'  to  Prnnmhiml  As  gmiiaiiw  JFntfiiiiim 
erected  h^re  a  Xeaodochium  amtiW^iDr  pUgriiltli ;  and  fllw 
a  church  coDflecmted  io  the  T]i|^  TMSMMliitajQf  St  Jdoi 
near  the  Jordan  was  likewise  fthmdy  in  eikitaitniti^  ndsXann* 
diX^hiuiD  ifi  again  mentioned  lljf  ABlOOinilt  Ifartjr,  bflftie  At 
Muhammedan  conqueita.*  '  .  • 

At  the  cloee  of  the  aereiith  oentom  Adanmamyi  aliedhr  do- 
ncnbeg  the  site  of  JeFioho  as  wliollf  deeerted  of  kmnaa  buita^ 
tioDB,  (except  the  house  of  Bahab,)  and  covered  with  com  and 
vines.  Between  it  and  the  Jordan  palm  groves  still  existed  ; 
among  which  were  interspersed  fields  and  the  dwellings  of 
Canaanites,  probably  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  Ghdr.*  Of 
this  destruction  there  is  no  historical  account ;  as  there  is  none 
of  that  of  Petra.  It  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rav^^es 
of  the  Muhammedan  conquerors.  In  the  next  century,  Bt.  Wil* 
libald  speaks  only  of  the  fountain ;  though  near  the  close  of  the 
century,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  church  in  the  vicinity, 
perhaps  that  of  Galgala  already  mentioned.'*     In  A.  D.  870, 


^  Jot.  Ant.  17.  6. 6.  lb.  17.  7. 1,  2.  B. 

J.  1.  sa  6-a 

•  Joi.  Ant  17.  IS.  1. 

■  LnkA  18,  86  aq.  19,  1-7.  Katt.  20, 
89  M.    Mark  10,  46  aq. 

«  JoMph.B.  J.  a  8.  6.  lb.  4.  B,  1.  ib. 
6.2.8. 

*  OnoBiMt  art.  Jericho.  Aahowerer 
Jotephoi^  the  ootemporary,  U  antirely  il- 
lent  at  to  anv  laoh  dMtmcttoii,  the  fitot 
jnoft  be  regarded  at  doubtAiL  StUl  more 
10  the  mo£m  aanrtion,  that  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Adrian ;  of  whioh  there  nems  to  be  no 
traoe  iti  hiatorj.    Qnareamioa  11.  p.  766. 
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*  Labb.  Con.  ConciL  Tom.  V.  p.  288. 
Le  C^iien  Oriena  Chr.  UL  p.  664  aq.  See 
above  p.  888. 

*  Prooop.  de  .fidifio.  Jnatiniani,  6.  9. 
"  Itinerar.  la 

*  «  Loooa  Tero  totina  nxbia  ab  hnmuia 
deaertoi  habitatione,  nnllam  doniiim  ba- 
bena  commorationia,  aegetoa  et  Tineta  rfr- 
cepit,**  etc.  Adanman.  de  Loa  Sanct.  2l 
18. 

>*  See  above,  p.  647.  n.  2.  Baafl, 
bishop  of  Tiberias  about  the  doae  of  iho 
eighth  or  beginninff  of  the  ninth  oentaiy, 
is  aaid  to  have  prenonsl/  admlnitterad  tho 
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Bernard  reUtee  that  there  were  already  monasteries  in  the 
Ticinity.' — The  renoration  of  the  culture  of  the  plain,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  sugar  cane,  which  took  place  apparently  about  or 
not  long  after  this  tune,  have  already  been  sufficiently  alluded  to ; 
as  also  the  probable  origin  and  history  of  the  castle  and  the 
modem  Tilla^.* 

On  arrivrng  at  the  fountain  'Ain  ee^BultAn,  we  found  our 
serrants  and  the  rest  of  the  party  waiting ;  they  having  come 
thither  directly  from  the  castle.  All  was  oriffht  and  sparkling 
around,  under  the  refreshing  influence  of  tM  limpid  waters; 
and  the  numerous  birds  in  the  grores  below  had  not  yet  finished 
their  morning  song.  The  old  Bheikh  Mustafa  here  joined  us 
again,  and  aflerwa^  accompanied  us  for  some  distance.  We 
were  glad  of  his  presence,  as  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
the  region  round  about.' 

Laying  the  fountain  at  ten  minutes  past  8  o'clock,  we  came 
in  ten  minutes  to  the  sugar  mills,  on  tlie  dediyity  ot  the  low 
ridge  which  runs  north  from  Quarantana.  They  appear  to  haye 
been  once  quite  extensiye  and  solidly  built,  though  now  long  de- 
serted. The  race  or  aqueduct  which  brouj^t  the  water  to 
them  from  aboye,  still  remains.  Fiye  minutes  more  brou^^t  us 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  we  halted  for  a  short  time.  The 
water  from  the  fountain  of  Dilk  in  the  N.  N.  W.  after  being 
conducted  along  the  base  of  the  high  mountain  in  on  artificiid 
channel,  is  here  carried  through  the  low  ridse  by  a  somewhat 
deep  cut,  and  distributed  b^  aqueducts  to  the  plain  below  as 
already  described,  after  havmg  supplied  seyeral  mills  now  in 
ruins.* 

We  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Quarantana  ;  so 
called,  as  the  supposed  place  of  our  Sayiour's  forty  days'  temp- 
tation. The  Arabs  haye  adopted  the  name  under  the  form  of 
Jebel  KOrflntOl.  The  mountain  rises  precipitously,  an  almost 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  twelye  or  fifteen  nundred  feet  aboye 
the  plain,  crowned  with  a  chapel  on  its  highest  point  The 
eastern  front  is  full  of  grots  and  cayems,  where  hermits  are  said 
once  to  haye  dwelt  in  great  numbers.  At  the  present  day,  some 
three  or  four  Alrfssinians  are  said  to  come  hither  annuidly  and 

Ces  the  time  of  Lent  upon  the  mountain,  living  only  upon 
rbs.     There  is  nothing  else  remarkable  about  this  naked  ciifT, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  similar  ones  along  the  Oh6r  and 

eoMtrMoftlMobardiorJwkbo;  L«oot  w«  look  Um  feBowim  bMrfaMft :  CmUo  at 

yH  81  Sinli.  SAbsilM  S6,  la  Aete  S«M>-  Rib*S.S5*E.    KAkte  &  IT  W.    Swar 

tor.  J«L  Tom.  UL  p.  064.    UQokoLa  mlllt  N.  SO*  W.    Aooodnel  In  Wadr  No- 

p^SSS.  wiliiMhN.SrE.    Movlli  of  Wo^j  Skalb 

>  Bm.  S•^  ao  Ldo.  SmwI.  is.  p.  6S5.  N.  86*  E. 

oA  lUbOkm.  «  BitxAnlw  montioM  mffli  boro  fai  Ido 


*  8oo  pp.  660-668,  ftboro.  daj,  yttkMj  drlroa  bj  Cho  mom  waioni 

*  nros  tho  movad  oror  Um  fonBtaia,    a  7.  p^  ITS. 
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Hh©  Dead  Bea  further  south. —The  tradition  which  Tegards  the 
mountain  m  the  place  of  our  Lord's  temptatioD,  aa  well  as  the 
name  Quarantana,  appear  not  to  be  older  than  the  age  of  tlie 
cmsadea.' 

North  of  Quarantana  the  moiintaina  agaio  retreat,  sweeping 
rmind  in  the  arc  of  a  circle.  They  thus  leave  here  a  hrood  re- 
cess of  higher  table  land,  behind  the  line  of  low  hills  which  rijns 
out  N,  N,  E,  from  the  foot  of  Quarantana^  and  extends  nearly 
across  to  the  mountains  ^rther  north.  The  southern  part  of  thiB 
higher  recess  is  broken  land,  aa  far  as  to  the  fountain  of  Dtlk 
and  Wady  Naw^'lmeh,  which  passes  down  through  it ;  but 
further  north  it  forms  a  fine  plain  or  basin,  extending  around  a 
low  projecting  mountaiu,  called  'Eeh  el-Ghflriib,  ^ud  watered 
by  another  fountain  in  its  northern  part,  which  gives  verdure 
and  beauty  to  the  whole  tract*  Here  too  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  recess,  near  the  said  fountain,  is  a  conical  hill,  and  not  far 
off  in  the  plain  are  the  mina  of  a  town,  which  like  the  fountain, 
now  bears  the  name  of  el-^'Aujek  This  basin  seemed  to  open, 
out  directly  upon  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  ;  the  line  of  hilla  not 
extending  across  its  front.— From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,, 
we  could  overlook  the  whole  of  this  inner  tract  between  thd- 
mountains  and  the  line  of  hills*^ 

We  here  also  had  onr  last  and  perhaps  most  splendid  view 
of  the  plain  of  Jericho*  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  richest  in  the « 
^  world  ;  enjoying  all  the  rains  Hke  the  hill  country,  and  suscepti- 
ble besides  of  unlimited  irrigation  from  copious  fountains,  as  the 
numerous  aqueducts  testify.  Here  we  could  see  still  another 
aqueduct  far  to  the  left  in  the  lower  plain,  which  once  perhaps 
received  the  waters  of  the  fountain  el- Aujeh.  Indeed  water  is 
eveiywhere  abundant;  the  climate  propitious;  the  nature  of 
the  soil  fertility  itself ;  nothing  in  short  is  wanting  but  the  hand 
of  man  to  till  the  ground.  But  the  present  race  of  Jericho  are 
only  the  personification  of  indolence,  misery,  and  filth. 

The  principal  Wadys  and  fountains  fiowing  into  the  Ghdr  on 
both  sides,  from  the  Dead  Sea  northwards  as  far  as  to  Beis&n^ 
BO  fiur  as  we  could  learn  from  Sheikh  Mustafii  and  other  Arabs, 
are  the  following,  beginning  firom  the  south.    On  the  weat  side  : 


'  The  finfc  meiition  of  thif  mountain  m 
tbe  pUkoe  of  lemptation.  seems  to  be  by 
SsBwnlfabontA.  D.  1108;  Peiegrinat  p. 
268.  The  name  Quarantana  I  first  find  in 
William  of  Oldenboig  in  1211 ;  be  writes 
it  Qnarennia;  Itin.  sob  fine.  Then  in 
Brocardns  o.  7.  p.  178.— Jacob  de  Yitrr 
speaks  of  many  hermits  attracted  to  this 
region  as  the  soene  of  John  the  Baptiat^s 
preaching ;  bat  says  nothing  of  oor  Lord's 
s  (« Qniun  plares  Yero^  in  solito- 
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dinibns  Jordanis^  nbi  beatns  Joannaa  Bap- 
tista  fugiens  hominum  turmss  nt  -vive- 
rent  Deo,  qoietis  sibi  sepnlohmm  dege- 
runt;**  a  88.  p.  1076. 

•  Fram  this  ridge,  Jebe!  es-SaU  boro  N. 
SrS.  K&srel-YehQda64*£.  Nortli- 
east  oomer  of  Dead  Sea  S.  E.  Castle  of 
Riha  a  40*  E.  Neby  MOsa  S.  16*  W. 
KAkAn  a  2r  W.  d-'Aigeh,  ruin,  N.  16* 
W. 
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Wady  Kelt ;  'Ain  ee-BolUn  ;  'Ain  Btk ;  Wadj  Nawli'imeh, 
coming  from  Deir  Duwftn ;  Wady  el-Abyad  ;  Wady  and  fbim- 
tainel-'Ai^eh  ;  'Ain  d-Fos&il ;  Wady  d-Ahmar  under  KOm 
BQiiabeh  ;  Wady  el-Fftri'a  north  of  the  BQrtabeh  with  a  stream 
of  water  ;  Wady  el-Mftlik* — On  the  ea$i  side  ;  'Ain  ea-Suwei- 
meh ;  Wady  Hesb&n  ;  Wady  dha'ib ;  Wady  Zerka  with  % 
stream;  Ohdr  el-WahAdinek 

In  the  Ghdr,  between  Jericho  and  Beisin,  the  only  rains  we 
conld  hear  of  on  the  west  side,  were  ee^Sdmrah  and  el- AutelL 
The  former  is  in  the  plain  half  an  hour  north  of  Wady  xTa- 
w&'imeL*  On  the  east  side,  beginning  fiom  the  MiS  ^^  heard 
of  ruins  at  er-R&meh,  in  or  near  Wady  HesbAn  ;  el-keferein ;  * 
Nimrln  in  Wady  Bha'ib  ;  Amatah ;  and  the  inhabited  yiUage 
el-Arba'ln  nearly  opposite  Beis&n.* 

Joeephus  informs  us,  that  Herod  not  only  erected  castles  and 
palaces  m  and  around  Jericho,  but  built  also  a  city  called  Ph»- 
■a^lus  in  the  Auhn  or  Qhdr  north  of  Jericho  ;  by  which  means 
a  tract  formerly  desert  was  rendered  fertile  and  productive.' 
The  name  seems  still  to  have  existed  in  the  middle  ages  ;  at 
least  Brocardus  speaks  of  a  Tillage  Phasellum  five  lesji^es  north 
of  Gilgal ;  and  tnis  name  is  stul  to  be  recognized  in  'Ain  el- 
Fus&iL'  ArchelauSy  the  son  of  Herod,  built  also  a  yUlage  in 
the  plain,  named  from  himself  Archelals.^  This  is  placed  in 
the  Peutinger  Tables  at  twenty-four  Soman  miles  north  of  Jeri- 
cho towards  BeisAn  ;  and  stood  probably  in  or  near  the  opening 
of  Wadj  el-Fftri'a  abore  mentioned.' 

Dunng  the  whole  time  we  were  on  the  coast  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  on  Uie  Jordan,  and  in  or  near  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
we  were  much  interested  in  looking  out  amonff  the  eastern 
mountains  for  Mount  Nebo,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
peat  Hebrew  legislator,  where  he  was  permitted  to  behold  with 
his  eyes  the  land  of  promise,  and  then  yielded  up  the  ghost' 
But  our  search  was  in  vain  ;  for  although  we  pasMd  in  such  a  ' 
direction  as  to  see  the  mountains  overagainst  Jericho  from  eyery 
quarter,  yet  there  seems  to  be  none  standing  so  out  from  the  rest, 
or  so  marked,  as  to  be  recognised  as  the  Nebo  of  the  Scriptures. 

*  Tht  WmIji  FArraaaa  Miini  uviimii-    tU  limnar  liHi  ffm  b^  BvvkUHt  of 
tkMMd  bj  Bcrggran,  who  taw  tb«m  hii^iMr 


Um  iimnar  liHi  giTU  br  BvokbAHt  o 
WmIti  Mid  pkoM la  Um  Gbdr ;  p.  844. 

*  Jo0epk.Aiill«.6.S.  ib.  17.  U.S.  a 
18.1.1.    A.  J.  1.11.  8.    aalndPalMi 


wpiatbt  wtttorahilb;  Um  fbroMr  hm»  %        *  JoteplLAiil  18.8.1.  ib.  17.  11.8.  tk, 
minflrMm,tfMktt«rAbraciaabftMnitaia.     18.1.1.    A.J.  1. 11.  8.    Salnd  PaImI. 


,  IL  B.  167.  ^  888. 
II  WM  ▼Wtoa  by  IUt.  E.  SodUi,  ia        *  Broeudof  a  7.  p.  178. 
A|ifai844.    laJoonnL  ^  Jot.  Ant  17.  18.  1.   lb.  18. 1. 1.  B*. 

*  Bimoh  And  tUKcCmia  art  mtatioMd  kad  Pal«i  p^ 678 :  eompw  p.  41l2Plala. 
by  Bafcfcbardt ;  p.  891.  *  Seo  aioro  on  tboM  plaew  ia  YoL  UL 

«*For  ol-Arbala  mad  Amatab,  no  Bark-  Sm.  VII,  «Mkr  lUy  11th,  1881 
narat  pp. 


lUyl 

848,848.     For  Amatah  (Ama-        *  Deal.  81,  48  f«.    84,  1  f«. 


I)  no  alio  Roland  PalMt  p.  888.  Conp. 
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jrJMOT  li  BO  pMK  Of  MOn  pnOOpUDI^  IIMIMW  wm  UIO  ICK  I  mi 

«n  it  apTCMtdhr  OMJbfiel  Hm  or  lon^ 
Tlio  l^Mrt  poirt  iB  dl  file  OMiem  mom 
«r€»43di^]ieir^eitf  of  tiioliioiiie,iUiig  Moat  Aioe  timft* 
MidiMt  diov«  Am  aiite  ;>  bitk  llib  k  11^ 

^ount  Kebo,  to  wlikh  Moses  ascendel  ftom  tho  plNM  of  Motb 
&vemgmmi  Jericho.  Poeaibly  on  tmTdKltf  into  Hieie  moOB- 
tainfl,  flome  bolatad  point  or  gummit  ]|lk3ii  DO  found  answering 
to  ill©  poiition  and  character  of  Nebo.  Tniloofl^  Beetzen^  Borck- 
hardt,  and  abo  Irhj  and  Mangles,  Imve  oH  fimid  Mount  Nebo 
in  Jebel  'Att^Hit^  a  liigb  mountain  wUdi  nmi  eouthwestwaid 
ftom  the  bank  of  the  Zerka  Ma'm/  TWk  Boworer,  m  the  latter 
travellers  remark,  is  *^far  from  opposito  Jmeho;"  and  would  be 
almoet  as  distant^  and  as  littla  eonvenioDl  to  fho  plains  of  Moab 
as  is  Jebel  es-Salt.  It  may  perhaps  bo  iltffioient  to  assume^ 
that  Mosea  merely  went  up  firom  these  phlDS  to  some  high  part 
of  the  adjacent  momitains ;  from  wUdi  bo  would  everjwhem 
baTe  an  extensive  view  over  the  Jordan  IPoHbj  and  the  moon* 
tainoua  tract  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  IditerdEl  Alb  WOitem  OOO., 
The  Mediterranean  itself  could  never  wdl  bo  TiriUo  ftom  mxj 
point  east  of  the  Jordan.* 

Our  former  InquirieB  respecting  tbo  titoof  Ai^  in  flio  vidnity 
of  Deir  Duw&n,  had  been  so  UEBatis&otoiy,  tbftt  WO  bad  wm 
determined  to  take  the  route  from  Jeridbototbo  ktter  {llaoo  and 
io  t^  Bethel,  in  onler  further  to  inve(rt%ite  ibis  and  otber 
points,  and  to  trace  the  ancient  road  between  these  cities,  bo 
often  travelled  by  kings  and  prophets  of  old.^  Three  roads  now 
lead  from  Jericho  to  Deir  Duw&n.  The  first  and  shortest  passes 
up  the  face  of  the  cliffs  between  Quarantana  and  Wady  Kelt, 
and  then  follows  a  direct  course  over  a  tract  of  high  riielving 
table  land.  Another  goes  to  Ddk,  and  crossing  the  Kaw&'imeh, 
ascends  the  mountain  on  the  north  leading  strictly  to  Taiyibeh  ; 
but  near  BOmmdn  a  branch  goes  off  and  recrosses  the  vadley  to 
Deir  Duw&n.  The  third  leaves  the  preceding  road  just  beyond 
Dtkf  and  climbing  the  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the  Na- 
w&'imeh,  Mis  into  the  first  road  some  distance  higher  up.     Of 


*  See  more  on  this  mountain  abore,  p. 
527.  n.  8.  

*  Seetien  In  Zaoh'a  MonatL  Corr.  AVlli. 
p.  481.     Reiien  n.  p.  842.    Bnrokhaidt, 

5.870.  Irby  and  Manglei*  Traveli,  p. 
64.  [14a}--0n  the  north  end  of  Jebel 
AttArAi,  hlfli  above  the  loathem  bank  of 
the  Zerka  Main,  Seetien  heard  of  a  rained 
forCreet  now  called  Mkaiuer;  but  he  did 
nothimielfYiiitit;  ReiienILp.880.  ThU 
he  regarda  at  the  anoient  Maektmif,  a^ 
fortreaa  of  Herod  in  the  Arabian  moon- 
tain%  n^iere  according  to  Jowphoe  (Ant 
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la  6.  2),  John  the  Baptirt  was  beheitded. 
See  the  detcription  in  Joaephne,  B.  J.  7.  0. 
1  iq.  Ckmip.  Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  L  pi  677 
■q.  Bnt  neither  Burokhazdt  nor  Lrby 
and  Mangles  af^ar  to  have  heaxd  tlie 
name. 

■  In  our  list  of  the  Belka  is  foond  ihm 
name  Neba,  which  may  posstblj  reproMnt 
the  anoient  Nebo.  It  occurs  next  to  "MA^ 
deba,  apparently  some  distanoo  north  of 
Jebel  'Att&rOs. 

«lSam.l8,16.    2  K.  2,  8.  4.  28.     . 
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iheee  routes  the  first  is  the  most  direct,  eadesty  aod  without 
doubt  the  ancient  road  ;  but  we  choee  to  take  the  third  in  order 
to  visit  the  fountain  of  Utk  and.  obtain  a  more  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  country. 

Leaving  the  height  above  the  sugar  mills  at  8.40,  we  passed 
along  the  water-course  near  the  base  of  Quarantana  into  the  re- 
cess. We  came  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  encampment  of  Bheikh 
Mustafa,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  the  fountain.  It  con- 
sisted of  thirty  or  forty  mean  tents  arranged  in  a  square,  most 
of  them  open,  the  sides  being  thrown  up.  These  people  are 
much  darker  than  the  Arabs  in  general ;  and  seem  to  constitute 
a  sort  of  ^psies  among  them.  Here  a  larse  bowl  of  lebben 
(soured  milk)  was  already  prepared  for  our  break&st ;  but  as 
we  were  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty,  we  left  it  to  our  attendants, 
by  whom  it  was  gre^y  devoured.    We  ourselves  passed  on. 

This  old  Bheikh  and  his  tribe,  as  already  mentioned,  are  a 
sort  of  Derwishes  or  sacred  characters,  respected  by  the  Arabs 
and  peasants,  and  on  this  account  the  safest  guides  for  travel- 
lers. His  full  name  was  Mustafa  Abu  Tamln,  and  his  encamp- 
ment are  caHei  the  Arabs  of  Abu  Yamin.  Those  of  another 
encampment  are  in  like  manner  called  from  their  Bheikh  the 
Arabs  of  Abu  Nuseir.  These  two  encampments  together  make 
out  the  tribe  Ehteim. 

Besides  the  Ehteim,  who  have  sardens  at  Jericho  near  the 
foimtain,  the  following  tribes  of  Arabs  also  descend  more  or  less 
into  the  Qhdr,  beginning  from  the  soutL  On  the  weH  side  : 
the  Ka'&bineh.  the  RashAideh,  the  Ta'Amirah,  the  Mas'Ody,  the 
'Abbid,  the  Amir,  the  'Abbftdln,  and  the  MushAlikhah.  On 
the  etui  side :  the  'AdwAn,  Ibn  GhUnOm,  Beni  Hasan,  the  Ba- 
hirAt,  the  'Aj&rimeh,  Beni  BOkhr,  and  Bc^  Hamldeh. 

The  hospitable  old  man  sent  one  of  his  men  to  guide  us  over 
the  broken  ground  to  the  fountain  of  DOk.  At  9  o'clock  we 
came  upon  Wady  Nawft'imeh,  which,  after  issuing  fit>m  the 
mountains  just  above  DOk,  runs  here  in  a  southeasterly  course, 
and  breaking  through  the  line  of  lower  hills,  pursues  the  same 
direction  to  Uie  Jonum.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the  Wadv  el- 
MOt^ih  between  Deir  DuwAn  and  ROmmdn.  Water  was  here 
flowmg  in  it.  We  followed  it  up  ;  and  at  9}  o'clock  came  to 
the  large  and  beautiful  fountain  or  rather  fountains  of  Ddk,  on 
the  southwestern  brink  of  the  same  Wady.  Here  are  two  very 
copious  sources,  besides  other  smaller  ones,  all  of  fine  limpid 
water,  like  that  of  'Ain  es-Bult4n.  The  waters  naturally  all 
flow  down  the  Wadj  NawA'imeh  ;  but  those  of  the  highest  and 
largest  fountain,  which  springs  up  at  the  foot  of  a  large  DAm 
tree,  are  carried  off  by  the  artificial  channel  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  for  nearly  an  hour^  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sugar 
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idiIIb,  and  thence  distributed  to  the  plain,  Tlik  Btream  at  first 
is  six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep*  The  re- 
maining waters  still  follow  their  natural  course  down  the  valley  ; 
where  they  were  formerly  taken  up  by  the  aqueduct  at  its  en- 
trance upon  the  plaiB/ 

Above  the  fountain  are  traces  of  ancient  fiFubstnictions^ 
though ^not  very  distinct.  Here  or  in  the  vicinity  of  this  foun- 
tain of  DClkj  we  are  doul>tlesfl  to  look  for  the  site  of  the  ancient 
caitle  of  Doch  near  Jericho,  in  wliich  Simon  Maccabaeus  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  his  eon-in-law  Ptolemy.* 

Leaving  'Ain  DClk  at  9,35^  we  passed  still  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  overlooking  on  our  riglit  the  higher  plain  or  basin 
within  Ibe  recess,  and  having  in  view  the  traot  of  el-*Aujeh^  and 
the  smaller  Wadys,  wliich  descend  from  the  mountains  in  that 
part.  The  plain  was  covered  with  vertlure,  fed  by  the  waters  of 
the  fountain  of  Aujch.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  came  to  the 
opening  of  Wady  Nawa'imeh,  as  it  issues  a  deep  ravine  from 
the  cUS^i  and  Immediately  b^gan  to  climb  the  angte  of  the 
mountain  on  its  southern  side*  The  Taiyibeh  road  crosses  the 
Wady  and  goes  up  the  mountain  further  north.  The  ascent  is 
steep,  rugged,  and  diflScult,  consisting  of  two  parts.  We  rcMiched 
the  top  of  the  first  and  steepest  in  ten  minutes  ;  and  at  10,20 
came  out  upon  the  head  of  the  pass  or  summit  of  the  cliff, 
l^ere  we  hod  our  last  view  back  upon  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  *■ 

The  way  now  beoame  in  genmd  Imi  tteep,  thougji  we  etilf 
had  to  climb  occasionally  sharp  ascents  and  pass  along  the  brow 
of  fearful  precipices.  On  our  right  the  Wady  Naw&'imeh  occu- 
pied the  bottom  of  a  broad  sunken  tract,  composed  of  chalky 
mountains  rising  on  each  side,  presenting  only  the  aspect  of  a 
terrific  desert.  All  around  we  could  see  nought  but  waves  of 
naked  desolate  pyramidal  and  conical  mountains,  with  deep 
Wadys  between,  marked  only  by  the  narrow  tracks  of  goata, 
which  climb  along  their  sides  to  crop  the  few  herbs  uiinly. 
sprinkled  over  them.  It  was  one  of  the  most  truly  desert  spots 
we  had  yet  visited.  The  path  led  us  along  the  tops  and  sides 
of  declivities,  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  they  could  be  wilhont 
being  composed  of  sohd  rock.  Our  general  course  was  B.  E.  by 
8.    At  11  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  one  of  the  highest  points  ; 

*  Fnm  Ddk,  eI-'Ai^  bore  N.  18*  W.  evtr,  plaoM  it  too  far  nortfa.  Mfhnter 
KBrn  SQrtabeh,  N.  IV  E.  J«be!  e»-Salt  StAtutenbuch  dot  Ord.  det  TempeUi.  L  p. 
N.  60*  E.  419.    Brooardnt,  c.  7.  p.  17a 

*  Aide,  1  Mace  IS,  14.  16.  Jotephu  ■  We  took  here  the  foUowiiig  beaHnges 
rdmtee  the  Mine  cbtmmstaiicee;  bat  moold-  Caitle  of  Jericho,  S.  89*  E.  Moath  of 
ipg  the  name  more  after  the  Greek  form,  "  Wady  Nawft'imeh  and  aqueduct  S.  78*  EL 
writea  It  A«>^r,  Antiq.  18.  8.  1.  B.  J.  1.  Mouth  of  Wady  Shu'ib  S.  8d'  E.  DOk. 
2.  8.^DAk  U  mentioned  at  a  fortreai  of  below,  E.  KQm  SurUbeh,  N.  17*  £.  «l- 
the  knighto  Templan  between  Jericho  and  'Ai^}eh,  in  the  xeoeia,  N.  8*  W. 

Bethel,  and  alao  by  Procaidna ;  who,  how- 
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where  we  stopped  for  a  time  to  breathe,  and  to  fonrej  the  tnr- 
ronndinff  deeolatioii.  Here  we  could  distingnish  seTeral  places 
already  known  to  us,  as  ROmmdn,  Taiyibeh,  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives  ;  showing  tiiat  we  were  approaching  a  region  of  more 
promise.' 

We  now,  after  fifteen  minutes,  descended  slightly  on  a  course 
W.  8.  W.  The  land  became  less  broken,  a  tract  of  shelving 
table  land.  As  we  advanced,  the  scattered  herbs  of  the  desert 
were  more  and  more  interspersed  with  dried  grass ;  until  at  a 
quarter  past  noon  we  reached  a  buiring  place  of  the  Bedawin 
in  this  lone  spot,  where  the  country  oecame  more  open  and  even. 
Here  we  struck  the  southern  road  from  Jericho  to  Deir  DuwAn, 
coming  up  from  the  left  ;  it  having  passed,  so  far  as  we  could 
see,  through  a  much  more  level  tract  than  ours,  along  the  water- 
shed between  the  branches  of  Wady  Nawli'imeh  and  those 
which  go  to  form  Wady  Kelt.  Our  course  was  now  W.  by  N. 
We  soon  came  upon  smaUploughed  patches  here  and  there,  be- 
longing probably  to  the  Bedawin.  They  had  been  sown  with 
wheat ;  out  the  grain,  which  was  now  n^irly  ripe,  was  thin  and 
scarcely  more  th^  six  inches  high.  The  surface  oecame  gradu- 
aUv  more  and  more  covered  with  limestone  rocks,  with  the  usual 
red  soil  among  them  ;  while  vegetation  and  pasturage  increased. 

In  one  pl^e  we  saw  a  nmnoer  of  people  at  some  distance 
before  us  ;  who  on  peroeivinff  us  became  alarmed  and  ran  off  in 
all  haste.  Our  Arabs  called  after  them  to  reassure  them,  and 
we  afterwards  overtook  them ;  they  proved  to  be  several  men 
and  four  women  from  Deir  Duw&n. 

At  five  minutes  past  one,  we  noticed  a  cistern  by  the  way 
side  as  we  ascended  a  hill ;  and  two  others  occurred  silerwards  ; 
all  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  showing  this  to  be  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant route  between  Qilgal  and  BetheL  At  half  past  one  the 
grass  and  vesetation  began  to  assume  a  slight  appearance  of 

reen  ;  and  the  fields  of  the  Fellfthin  were  more  numerous.  At 
o'clock  we  got  sight  of  Deir  DuwAn,  bearing  northwest  On . 
our  right  at  2.35  were  the  ruins  of  an  ordinary  village,  called  Abu 
BObbAh.  BhorUy  before  coming  to  Deir  DuwAn  we  sent  on  our 
servants  and  Ixkmgd  to  that  place,  which  they  reached  at  3J20 ; 
while  we  tumedoff  to  the  left  to  visit  the  site  with  ruins  on  the 
south  of  the  village,  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  us  on  our 
former  visit.* 

The  place  is  on  a  low  hill  or  point  projecting  towards  the 
south  between  two  shallow  Wadys.     In  the  eastern  valley  are 

*  ThtbMfli^ frooitiaiUi^  point  wOTt  IHi»  S.  68*  W.     Kbia  Hftdkhkr,  S.  4r 

A«  foOowt:    TaijItMh,  K.  W.   RQiiim<Na,  W.     (Sc«  vmIot  Tftijibtl^  p.  4U.  •.  &) 

N.  S4*  W.    Ten  Ujond  Dtir  DvwAa,  N.  lUhj  Mte,  S.  6*  E. 

CS*W.    lf««lor01if«i»&SrW.    Ab«  *  Sm  abof^  p^  44t. 
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On  the  Ml  itself  are  rmuBy  or  foutidaiions  of  large  hewn  stonee,*^ 
in  no  great  namber.  Many  stones  hare  probably  been  taken 
away  to  build  the  modem  village.  "While  my  coixipanionfl  were 
measuring  the  Teservoirs^  I  busied  my&cU'  in  searching  for  the 
small  temBerm  of  Mosaic  work,  snch  as  are  often  found  an>nnd 
Jerusalem  ;  and  picked  up  a  handful  within  the  space  of  a  few 
feet  All  these  circumstanoes  indicate  an  ancient  place  of  some 
importance,  but  we  were  not  yet  satisfied  that  it  was  Ai, 

We  passed  through  Deir  Duwdn  without  stoppings  leaving  it 
at  3.40,  The  direction  of  Bethel  is  about  N,  W.  by  W.,  and  the 
road  leads  up  from  the  basin  by  a  hollow  way,  between  a  conical 
hOl  or  Tell  on  the  right,  and  another  broader  hill  on  the  left. 
Twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  from 
which  we  looked  directly  down  into  the  deep  narrow  bed  of  Wady 
el-MHty^h  on  the  north,  where  a  few  excavated  sepulchrea  were 
visible.  The  village  we  had  left  bore  S.  46'^  E.  and  Taiyibeh  N. 
45^  E.  We  had  expected  to  find  here  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
site ;  but  there  was  nothing  save  a  cistern,  and  immense  heaps  of 
unwrought  stones,  merely  thrown  together  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground  for  planting  olive  trees.  The  position  would  answer  well 
to  that  of  Ai ;  and  had  there  been  traces  of  ruins,  I  should 
not  hesitate  so  to  r^rd  it  I  also  went  out  upon  the  more 
southern  hill,  but  with  no  better  success  ;  it  was  wholly  coyered 
with  rocks  in  their  natural  state. 

Ai  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  Scriptxure  history  for  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  Joshua.^  It  lay  on  the  east  of  Bethel ;  Abraham 
on  his  arrivaJ  in  Palestine  pitched  his  tent  between  the  two 
cities ;'  and  they  were  not  so  fiur  distant  from  each  otherj  but 
that  the  men  of  Bethel  mingled  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites, 
as  they  feigned  to  fly  before  the  king  of  Ai,  and  thus  both  citiea 
were  left  defenceless.'  Yet  they  were  not  so  near  but  that 
Joshua  could  place  an  ambush  on  the  west  (or  southwest)  of  Ai, 
without  its  being  observed  by  the  men  of  Bethel ;  while  he  him- 
self remained  behind  a  valley  on  the  north  of  Ai^    At  a  later 

»  JodL  7,  a-5.    8,  1-29.  •  Josh.  8,  17. 

•  Geo.  12,  8.    18,  8.  «  Josh.  8,  4. 12.    Venet  11.  la. 
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period  Ai  was  again  rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  and  also 
after  the  exile.*  In  the  days  of  Eosebius  and  Jerome,  its  site 
and  scanty  mins  were  sUll  pointed  out,  not  &r  distant  from 
Bethel  towards  the  east* 

After  all  our  search,  we  could  come  to  no  other  result,  than 
to  assign  as  the  probable  site  of  Ai  the  place  with  ruins  just 
south  of  Deir  Duwto.  This  is  an  hour  distant  from  Bethel ; 
having  near  by  on  the  north  the  deep  Wady  el-Hotyih ;  and 
towaids  the  southwest  other  smaller  Wadys,  in  which  the  ambus^ 
cade  of  the  Israelites  might  easily  have  been  concealed. 

After  remaining  for  twenty  minutes  on  and  around  the  Tell^ 
we  proceeded  across  the  Wh  and  beautifidplain,  on  which  Abr»* 
ham  of  old  must  have  pitched  his  tent.  The  path  led  us  by  the 
ruins  of  Buij  Beitln.  We  reached  Bethel  at  5  o'clock ;  and 
encamped  for  the  night  on  the  green  grass,  within  the  area  of  the 
ancient  reservoir,  where  we  had  formerly  breakfiMted. 

Tuesdaffy  May  ISih.  The  Arabs  encamped  at  Bethel  brought 
us  this  morning  a  young  gazelle,  which  we  purchased,  intend- 
ing it  as  a  present  for  our  friend  Mr  Lanneau.  Our  servants 
carried  the  httle  animal  in  their  arms,  or  on  the  saddle  before 
them,  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  in 
some  wav  injured,  and  lived  only  a  few  days. 

We  left  Bethel  at  6.60,  and  reached  the  fountain  southwest 
of  el-Blreh  in  just  an  hour,  passing  this  time  on  the  west  cf  the 
village,  without  entering  it  These  waters,  as  alrc^y  remarked, 
flow  off  in  a  valley  towaids  the  east  We  now  took  the  Jerusalem 
road ;  and  leaving  the  fountain  at  7  o'clock  passed  in  five  minutes 
the  low  water-shed,  which  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  another 
Wady  running  south  ;  one  of  the  minor  heads  of  the  ffreat  Wady 
Beit  Hanlna.  The  path  follows  down  this  Wady,  uong  a  sort 
of  hoUow  way,  having  on  the  west  an  isolated  hill  of  consideraUo 
height  My  compamon  ascended  this  hill  in  pttssing  ;  here  are 
merely  the  foundations  apparently  of  a  tower,  with  heaps  of  un- 
wrought  stones,  and  fragments  of  pottery  strowed  abrat  To- 
wards the  northwest  not  far  off,  are  a  few  foundations  called  Bu- 
weikeh  ;  but  we  could  learn  no  name  for  the  hill  itsel£  Beyond 
the  hill,  in  the  plain  near  its  southern  base,  we  came  at  7.40  to 
larger  ruins  containing  some  arches ;  above  them,  on  the  side  of 
the  hilL  are  two  ancient  reservoirs^perhaps  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  by  forty  feet  in  breadth.  These  ruins  are  called  'Atira,  a 
name  which  answers  to  the  Hebrew  AtarotlL  Two  places  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  on  the  border  between 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim  ;*  but  the  site  in  question  cannot  well  be 

*  k  10^  SS.    Im  S,  SS.    Ntk  7,  SS.        *  OnomMt  art.  A^^ 
ll.Sl.  •MLl^B.l.    ISfeia 
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tay  of  Bfin}amhi.^ 

We  iooa  tunied  off  ftom  Oa  JeiMiImi  iotd^  pMiiilK  €b» 
Hmiefy  fiuoaghi  the  fleUi  ioweide  ovBAm^iAiek  ire  readied  at 
BM.    ItliMiipoQAhigklifflalxmtteaBiimtteie^ 

in  a  direct  line.  The  tract  upon  the  north,  aa  weU  aa  upon  the 
west  and  south,  declines  towards  Wady  Beit  Hantna  ;  here  in- 
deed begbs  one  of  the  main  beads  of  that  great  Yalley,  BSm  is 
a  miserable  villagej  with  few  honses,  and  thes©  now  in  fiummer 
moatly  desertedp  There  are  here  large  aquared  stones,  and  alsa 
columns  scattered  about  in  the  fields,  imdicatingan  ancient  place 
of  some  importance.  A  small  mosk  with  columns  seems  once  to 
have  been  a  church.  The  situation  of  er-B&m  ia  very  conspi- 
cuous and  commands  a  wide  prospect' 

I  have  already  spoken  of  cr-Rfim,  as  without  doubt  marking 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ramah  of  B<3njamin/  Both  the  nante 
and  position  are  here  decisive*  Ramuh  lay  near  Gibeah,  six 
Boman  miles  from  Jerusalem  towards  Bethel*  The  present  er- 
Rfim  is  a  short  hour  north  from  Qibeali,  and  two  hours  north  of 
Jerugdem.  Bamah  was  again  iidiabitcd  after  the  exile  ;  and  in 
the  days  of  Jerome  was  a  small  village,*  In  tlie  thirteenth 
century  Brocardus  speaks  of  it  correctly  m  a  village  south  of  cl- 
Bireh,  situated  on  a  hill  east  of  the  road  leading  to  Jerusalem,* 
But  notwithstanding  this  distinct  notice,  the  place  seems  to  have 
been  again  forgotten  in  monastic  tradition  for  centuries ;  and  of 
course  is  not  mentioned  by  traveUers.  Gotovicus  saw  the  spot, 
but  held  it  to  be  Gibeah  of  SauL^  Quaresmius  speaks  only  of 
Bamah  as  at  Neby  Samwll ;  and  hence  probably  even  the  aharp- 
sighted  Maundrell  failed  to  notice  er-B&m,  and  saw  Bamah  only 
at  the  prophet's  tomb.'    Indeed,  I  have  been  able  to  find  no 


*  EnMUu  and  Jerome  ipeak  of  two 
Ataroths  in  their  day  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, not  far  from  Jemsalem ;  Onomait 
furt  Atharoth  'Arap^.  To  one  of  tkeae 
this  place  doabtleai  correiponds. — ^From 
this  tpot  the  village  of  Kul&ndia  bore  S. 
88*  W,  Neby  SamwU  S.  48*  W.  Alio 
er-Rim  about  S.  16*  £.  distant  three  qnar- 
ters  of  an  bonr. 

'  The  following  among  other  bearings, 
were  iaken  at  er-RAm:  Taiyibeh  N.  86^ 
£.  MfikhmAs  N.  70*  E.  DeirDuwfin,N. 
88*  £.  'An&to  S.  24*  £.  TuleU  el-FOl, 
S.  10*  W.  Neby  Samwil,  S.  76*  W.  el- 
Jib,  W.  Kefir  'Akab,  rains  abont  45  min- 
utes distant,  N.  6*  W.  Erha,  rains,  S. 
12''  E.  These  last  rains  are  jnst  across  a 
smaU  Wody  nmning  down  towards  Ana- 
thoth. 

'  See  above,  pp.  487,  458. 

*  Jndg.    19,   18.      Euseb.  et   Hierou. 
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Onom.  art  Rama,  Hioron.  Comm.  in  Ho» 
▼.  8,  **  Rama,  mm  eat  jnzta  Qabaa  in  aep- 
timo  lapide  a  Jerosolymis  tita"  Joeephns 
places  it  at  40  stadia  tnm  Jerasideni. 
Antiq.  8.  12.  8. 

*  Exra  2,  26.  Neh.  7,  8a  m«roiu 
Comm.  in  Zephan.  1,  15.  16,  **  Ram»  et 
Bethoron  et  relique  nibes  nobOea  a  Siilo- 
mono  oonstraotA  panri  yiouli  demooatnu^ 
tnr.- 

*  Brocardna,  c  7.  p.  178.  Breydeabftch 
copies  Brocardus,  Reissb.  p.  128.  Sir 
John  ManndeTille,  (p.  105,)  and  WiOiun 
de  Baldeniel  place  Ramah  iomewlMne 
north  of  Shiloh;  p.  858.  ed.  Basnage. 

*  Itin.  p.  881.  F&rer  Ton  Haimandoif 
•peaks  of  it  b  A.  D.  1566,  and  says  U  was 
called  RamuU;  n.  202.  Norab.  164e. 

*  Quaresm.  II.  p.  727.  Doobdan,  p. 
489.    Maundrell,  Mar.  25th. 
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further  moiiiion  of  er-R&m  until  the  preaent  centuiji  md  that 
only  in  one  or  two  travellerB.^ 

Jeba',  half  an  hour  east  of  er-BAm,  is  not  yisible  from  it^  on 
account  of  broad  interveninff  swells  of  ground.  We  went  out 
upon  these  hills  half-way  to  Jeba",  where  we  had  a  full  yiew  of 
both  these  yUlages,  and  examined  the  gronnd  carefully  in  all 
directions,  to  see  whether  there  miffht  not  be  some  ancient  site 
between  the  two.  But  our  search  was  fruitless;  no  trace  of 
ruins  or  of  substructions  is  anywhere  to  he  seen  ;  the  surface  of 
the  ground  being  mostly  coYcred  with  laige  rocks  in  their  natural 
position* 

We  left  ef-B&m  at  10  o'clock,  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  Jerusalem  road,  at  a  place  called  KhOrftib  er-R4m, ''  Buins 
of  er-B&m,"  on  the  west  of  the  path,  bearing  from  that  place  B. 
55^  W.  Here  are  some  eight  or  ten  ruined  arches  in  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  road ;  and  the  foundations  of  as  many  more,  parallel 
to  these.  They  may  probably  have  belonged  to  a  large  KhAn 
for  traTcllers  and  caravana  There  are  also  scTeral  cisterns. 
Here  we  stopped  nearly  ten  minutes,  and  then  proceeded  along 
the  great  roaa.  The  waters  of  this  tract  all  run  towards  Wady 
Beit  Hanina.  At  10|  o'clock,  near  the  foot  of  the  ascent  lead- 
ing to  the  table  land  north  of  Scopus,  we  passed  the  junction  of 
the  camel  road  from  Y^  to  Jerusalem,  coming  by  d-Jlb  ;  and 
not  far  beyond,  we  came  upon  ancient  substructions,  large  un- 
hewn stones  in  low  massive  walls. 

We  now  left  the  road  again,  in  order  to  pass  over  the  high 
Tell  on  the  left,  called  TuleU  el-F(il,  ''Hill  of  Beans,"  six  or 
eight  minutes  from  the  path,  with  a  large  heap  of  stones  upon 
it  We  reached  the  top  at  11  o'clock.  There  seems  to  hafa 
been  here  originally  a  square  tower,  fifty-six. feet  by  forty-eiffht, 
built  of  large  unhewn  stones  and  apparently  ancient ;  this  nas 
been  thrown  down ;  and  the  stones  and  rubbish  falling  outside, 
have  assumed  the  form  of  a  large  pyramidal  mound.  No  trace 
of  other  foundations  is  to  be  seen.  The  spot  is  sightly  and  oom« 
mands  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  country  in  all  directions,  ee^ 
pecially  towards  the  east ;  in  this  respect  it  is  second  only  to 
NeW  SamwlL* 

It  seemed  to  us  at  the  time,  as  if  this  sightly  spot  must  have 
been  connected  with  some  ancient  place ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1843,  that  I  was  able  to  identify  it  with  the  ancient  Oibtah  of 
Saul.      In  that  year,  Mr  Qross,  a  young  (German  theologian, 

■  nm  anMnoUv  hi  INmNf^f  Tov,  IL        •  Fim  Um  T«I1,  tr-Bta  bm  H.  10*  K. 
p.  lOa    NiHlMr  fdcbftHm,  nor  Sdwh,    N«bj  SmwO,  R  70"  W.    Jmndi,  & 
nor  U€mr%  nor  Selrobcrt.   roestkm    Um     10*  W. 
A,  aihoQglillMj  pMnd  Mthitrovliu 
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079  wmm  immMf,  n  ^(mamAMJoL  Oteax, 

riMe  diwexedi  took  tibe  gmmd,  thai  Oibooli  nrast  baro  kin 
mnaih  of  Bamah ;  and  he  ooiyeotiiied,  that  it  ndic^t  Ymm  hma 
at  Taka  el^FttL*  Bat  ha  oveilooked  tiia  paasage  of  Joaoj^iiai^ 
wiiioli  aftoda  hiatoiioal  damoiiatiatioii  to  tne  oomotneas  of  the 
li^pottanflL 

Joaafiliiia  i6late%  that  Tttaa,  adfaaidiig  to'iSifi  de^ 
salonij  hnlted  for  a  night  at  Qoplma ;  and  theii,  aiter  anotber 
day's  march^  encamped  at  a  place  calbd  the  Vale  of  ThomB,  near 
by  a  cortam  village  named  Qabath-Saul,  which  eignifies  ^  Hill  of 
Saul/  distant  from  Jemsalam  about  thirty  stadia.  During  tho 
night  a  legion  coming  from  Emmaue  (Nicopt^lia)  joined  the  main 
army ;  and  the  next  morning  Titus  moved  forward  and  encamped 
at  Scopiifl.1  In  this  account,  the  day's  march  from  Gophna,  the 
thirty  etadia  from  JeruBalem^  and  the  arrival  of  a  legion  coming 
from  Nicopolis,  all  go  to  fix  the  eDcampment  of  Titus  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  camel  road  from  Yafuj  as  above  mentioned. 
The  coDclLision,  then^  is  irresistible,  that  the  Hill  of  Saul^  or 
Qibeah,  was  the  lofty  and  isolated  Tnleil  eUFiil,  Not  imi>ro- 
bably  the  limits  of  the  city  extended  down  so  as  to  include  the 
waUs  and  suhstnictiona  in  the  road|  as  above  mentioned. 

The  same  conclusion  is  conBrmed  by  a  passage  of  Jerome. 
This  father^  in  narrating  the  journey  of  Paula,  deHcribes  her  aa 
ascending  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  the  lower  and  upper  Beth- 
horon  ;  on  her  right  she  sees  Ajalon  and  Gibeon ;  she  stops  a  lit- 
tle at  Gabaa  (Gilieah)^  then  levelled  to  the  ground,  caUing  to 
mind  its  ancient  crime  and  the  concubine  cut  in  pieces ;  and  then 
leaving  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  on  her  left,  she  enters  Jerusa- 
lem.* Now  this  very  road  is  the  present  great  camel  road  from 
Ya&  to  Jerusalem,  and  falls  into  the  great  northern  road,  as  we 
have  seen,  just  north  of  Tuleil  el-Ftd.  Gibeah  therefore  must 
have  lain  upon  this  road  somewhere  between  Gibeon  and  Jeru- 
salem. 

With  all  this  accords  likewise  the  narrative  of  the  Levite  and 
his  concubine  in  the  book  of  Judges.  The  Levite  declined  to 
spend  the  night  in  Jehus  (Jerusalem)  ;  but  passed  on  in  order  to 
lodge  at  Gibeah  or  Bamah.  The  sun  went  down  upon  them  near 
Gibeah ;   and  they  turned  aside  to  lodge  in  that  city/     This 

>  Thaol   Stud,  xl  Kritflcen,   1848,  p.  yita'i  purpose  to  go  on  tome  twenty  ctadia 

1082.    BibUoth.  Sao.  1S44,  p.  69a  beyond  Jernadem. 

'  Joi.  B.  J.  6.  2.  1,  wp6s  riyi  K4/ip        *  *'  Inde  proficiaoeni  aacendit  Betlioroa 

Tafi€Aaao6kp  icoXovfiii^f  tni/jLalbtti  hh  rovro  inferlorem  et  soperiorem ; — ad  dezteram 

X6^¥  2ao^\ov,  Mxoyra  i,wh  tSp  'Upoffo-  a^iclent  i^alon  et  Qabaon.     In   Qabaa 

X^/M»y  taw  ikwh  rpiAKorra  (rroMlmw, — In  nrbe  naqne  ad  aolum  diruta,  panlom  aab- 

anoUier  paaage  (Ant  6.  2.  8)  Joeenhua  atitit,  recordata  peocaU  ejua,  et  ooiioabin« 

baa  been  anppMed  to  fix  tbe  ^stance  from  in  frustra  divitB,"  etc.    Hiaron.  Epitmph, 

Jerusalem  to  Gibeab  at   twenW  stadia.  PaulnD,  0pp.  ed.  Mardanay,  IV.  ii.  678. 
But  be  is  there  speaking  only  oT  tbe  Le-        *  Judg.  19,  10-16. 
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shows  that  Oibeah  was  south  of  Bamah ;  and  fixes  it,  in  oonooiw 
rcnce  with  Josophus^.at  ToleU  el-FtiL' 

Gibeah  is  oflen  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Here  was  the  seat 
of  that  abominable  transaction,  which  led  in  its  consec^^uences  to 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  tribe  of  Beiyamm.*  Saul 
was  bom  here,  and  continued  to  make  Gibeah  his  residence 
after  he  became  king.*  It  was  in  Gibeah  that  the  Gibeon- 
ites  hanged  up  the  seyen  descendants  of  Saul ;  and  this  was 
followed  Dj  the  touching  maternal  tenderness  of  Rispah,  who 
'^  took  sackcloth  and  spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the 
beginning  of  harvest  until  water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  hea- 
Ten,  and  suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  upon  them 
by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  nighf^  Jerome  mentions 
Gibesh  as  being  in  his  day  leyel  with  the  ^und;'  and  since 
that  time  it  appears  to  have  remained  unnsited  by  traTellers. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  indeed  mentions  iL  and  Brocardus  speaks 
of  it  as  Oohaa  Sauli$ ;  but  neither  of  them  knew  its  exact 
position.* 

We  remained  here  half  an  hour ;  and  then  at  half  past  11 
o'clock  descended,  and  regaining  the  road,  proceeded  across  the 
high  level  tract.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  were  onposite  Sha'filt,  a 
simill  village  five  minutes  on  the  right,  where  tne  remains  of  an 
old  wall  are  visible ;  and  at  five  minutes  past  noon,  we  came 
upon  the  brow  of  Scopus,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  Jerusalem  beyond.  The  view  of  the  city  from  this  spot  is 
celebrated ;  here  Titus  first  beheld  it  and  admired  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  temple.'  The  distance  of  this  spot  from  the  Da* 
mascus  gate  is  about  twentv  or  twenty-five  minutes. 

We  now  turned  to  the  left  along  the  ridge,  having  continu- 
ally fine  views  of  the  city,  and  searching  everywhere  for  ruins 
which  might  be  regarded  as  the  site  of  Nob.  We  came  4t  12.20 
to  the  'Anikta  roM.  Our  search  was  without  fruit ;  and  after- 
wards in  returning  from  Bethany,  I  traversed  the  ridge  from  the 
church  of  the  Ascension  northwards  to  the  same  spot,  with  the 
like  ill  success.*  We  now  turned  directly  towards  Jerusalem  ; 
and  as  wo  descended  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  Khatlb  sent  off 
one  of  his  men  with  the  musket  of  the  tribe  along  the  side  of  the 
hill,  not  caring  to  have  it  seen  within  the  city.  We  reached  St. 
Stephen's  gate  at  12.40 ;  having  lost  about  twenty  minutes  by 

>  Sm  gwwrallj,  BibBoth.  S«e.  1S44,  ppc  *  Sm  n.  67a  a.  & 

69^-403.    Sm  ibo  oiMtor  Jab*'  (QaU)  *  B«i^  of  Tnd.  p.  TS.     BroeMdM»  o.  7. 

aboT*,  p.  441.  B.  1.  p^    178.    Colovlov*  miHook  tr-Btm  fat 

*  Jttd|(.  19, 14  n.  Qibeah;  Itin.  p.  8S1. 

•  I  Smb.  10,  26.     II,  4.    15,  34.   S8,  *  Sm  aboir«,  VoL  L  pi  97S. 

\X    26,1.  *  SMaMf«ooMobabot«,p^  464. 

«  SS«m.21,6-10. 
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rtteamcT  ovfiWUiflr  tte  T^'imiidi  Mid 

I  lib  four  mCD,  we  bad  not  sufifeni  tti  SBf^Uwt  kfc  «] 
nor  felt  the  slightest  degree  of  hmHiinilij  mam  Am  in  3t 
km  iteelf.     The  Khatib  had  fUflkd  Ite  fMsB^  im1  M  givn 
Bfi  entire  Batisfaclion.     We  imn  abfe  to  '' 
iatkfied ;  and  parte<l  from  hin 
and  also  of  regret,  at  the  idea  (  ^ 

With  the  two  MuUdyeh  (dihw^'iindelBen) iro  k4  Mm 
leuoQ  to  be  satisfied.  Thej  imm  iMjr.iad  Mideni;  as  ndl  m 
utterly  lodllferent  to  the  welfltfO  lad  atWilHHmilitlhM  of  ttoM^ 
whom  tliey  had  imdertnkea  tis  MTtVi    Weef  WUM  iHid  mM^OOi^ 


to  do  with  their  subgii^tence  ;  yel  tiMj  took  mHUmt  JtHh  IfclWIj 
aod  oontriFed  to  epunge  their  ntob  0«t  of  W  moA  mat  gaidML 
Knowing  the  stem  law  of  Becbvto  koq^^tfitf,  ihit  wlmifar  to 

{^regent  at  a  meal  mast  be  inirlloi  to  pmtikB.  utetiior  tiM0  te 
ittle  or  much,  they  were  iropidOB*  moii^  inm|0  to  put  1 
ielvee  in  the  way  of  the  guideiL  aod  tiiM  doplv^  tfMn  of  S 1 
of  their  slender  pittance,     Indeed^  llie  MllkiiMi  of  Jo 
[  are  notorioiifl  for  their  ineolenoe  and  bad  ftith ;  and  im  < 
mined,  so  far  as  poosibley  to  ha^e  nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 


*  The  Amerioaa  miftknaiiM  ftfterwAid* 
kapt  up  aa  aoqaainUnoe  with  Sheikh 
MnhimiiMd,  and  Tittted  hit  peopl«.    Ha 

il  318,  319 


toaihoired  himnlf  fidthftil,  mndalflognito- 
fbl  fSor  TmrioQi  aligfat  ferrioeii  which  tibmj 
were  able  to  do  io  hit  hehalt 


NOTES, 


NoTs  L— Pago  16. 

DiooLBTiAv's  OoLUMN.  Bce  WilkiDtoo's  ThebM  and  Egypi,  Loud. 
1835,  p.  289:  1848,  I.  p.  151.  HaDdbook  for  Effypi,  p.  92.  ''The 
pillar  of  Diocletian  has  an  inseripiion  at  iia  hne,  ancTwaa  ^robabW  onoo 
■armoanUd  bj  an  equestrian  statue ;  as  four  cramps  are  still  Tisible  on 
its  sammit— Tbe  length  of  the  shall  is  serentj-three  feet  [a  solid  block 
of  granite];  the  total  height  ninetj-eight  feet  nine  bches;  the  dream- 
ference  twentj-ser^n  feet  eight  inches :  and  the  diameter  of  the  top  of 
the  capital  sixteen  feet  six  inches.  The  AbH  is  elegant  and  of  good 
stjle ;  bat  the  capital  and  pedestal  are  of  inferior  workmanshiiK  and 
hare  the  appearance  of  beins  of  a  different  period.  Indeed  it  is  protiable 
that  the  shall  was  of  a  Qreek  epoch ;  and  that  the  unfinished  capital  and 
pedestal  were  added  to  it,  at  the  time  of  its  erection  b  honour  of  Dio- 
cletian."— ^The  inscription,  as  copied  bj  Wilkinson,  **  hj  means  of  a 
ladder  and  chalking  out  the  letters,"  is  as  follows ;  the  last  word  being 
doubtful : 

TOM  TIMUrrATON  ATTORFATOPA 
TON  nOAlOTXON  AAnANATBlAO 
AIOKAHTIANON  TON  ANIRHTON 

noTBAioc  EiiAFxoc  Aimrrot 
xnATAonr 


NoTS  XL— Page  19. 

la&ioATioN.  On  the  different  machines  for  raidng  water  in  _ 
see  Niebahr's  Reisebeschr.  I.  p.  148,  and  Tab.  XY.  For  the  SKad'kf, 
see  Lane's  Mod.  Egyptians,  II.  p.  24.— The  water-wheel,  &UmA, 
usuallT  turned  b j  an  ox,  and  raises  the  water  bj  means  of  Jars  fiwleiied 
to  a  circular  or  endless  rope,  which  hangs  OTcr  the  wheel  The  Shaduf 
has  a  toilsome  occupation.  II  is  instrument  is  exactlj  the  well-sweep 
of  New  England  in  miniature,  supported  bj  a  cross  piece  resting  on  two 
unright  posts  of  wood  or  mud.  His  bucket  is  of  leatoer  or  wicker  work. 
Two  of  these  instruments  are  usually  fixed  side  bj  side,  and  the  men 
keep  time  at  their  work^  raising  the  water  fire  or  six  feci.  Where  the 
banVs  are  higher,  two,  three,  and  eren  four  couples  are  thus  emplojed, 
one  aboTe  another. 

There  is  nothing  now  io  Egrpt  which  illustrates  the  ancient  practice 
^    V  allnded  to  b  Deut  11, 10.    This  is  sosm- 


of  **  watering  with  the  foot,"  alluded  to  b  Deut  11,  10. 

leivrsd  to  the  mode  of  distributing  wat«  when  alreadj  taissd, 
Toi»L— 49^ 


BB2  voran  fin,  nr. 


«e  dMnek  of  a  «dd,li7  wAii«  or  liNddiigdom  wiA  die  fi^ 


dMflMllfidm  wyckngnlale  ill  iow.    Bol  liiia 
BOitoTCMhliepoiiil;  §»  ih/B  pMn«  in  qpMilioii  mdmdStji 


•BfliMil  tbMP  die  valer-wlieel  naj  iMNre  beea  nMJkr,.eBd  tone 
1^  osflB,  iMft  Ifj  mm  ^iMiim  upon  it  with  die  tooi,  ik  die 
dMi  valer  ie  enll  often  drawn  from  wdk  in  Pakedne,  ae  we  i 
mw.  NiflbolirdeMribei  one  eneiiBMolune  in  Gains  wheraiiwaeealled 
SdkUk  i4ditrUr^%  "« a  waleriitf  madiine  dial  tariie  I7  die  fook**  a 
iri0worwUdihealiOiiiljoin&  Tlie  kbener  rite  on  a  level  with  dm 
asb  of  dieiwlieel  or  leeL  and  tone  il  lij  diawiag  die  iqpper  pert  to^^ 
JkiAwidiliblMyid^paaliingdieioandeof  die  nader  part  al  die  auna 
dnewidi  hie  fool  one  after  enodMr.  In  Paleidne  die  wheel  ariael  is 
BMiiarade;  and  a  ibg^  rope  ii  need,  iriiiflh  ie  wonnd  ap  anwnd  it  bj 
Aei 


Hon  nL— p^ao. 

TnaSnA.    NefaQni8,&    The  <<laa**  reiSMrred  to  bdiia 


ie  die  rirer  mie,  which  to  die  preoeni  day  in  Bgjrpt  ia  naa^d 

V  ''die  eee,**  ae  ite  «oel  eonmon  mpdkdon.    Oor  Ecypdan 

,  whomln]h0iidLahmaea]]edii<<die  aea.*»    Ooinp:Vil. 

Mod.  Sgffi,  u;  p*  164— In  Bgjpl  die  word  «l- J^okr,  iaqpl jing 

itarranean  aeai  ia  alao  eonuaonW  need  for  Nordi;  a  aMMrth  wiu 

**  aearwind,**  aa  eonriag  from  the  Mediterranean.    Thia  ahowa 


4rl 

aarrant^  who  amb  Ibi|^ jdwap  «^  aea.'^  Oomp-! 

the  Mediterranean  I 

beaUed  '^  aaarwfaid,'*  aa  eonriag  from  the  M 

die  fidhqr  of  u  aignmeni  aometimea  need  to  nrovoi  thai  die  Hebrew 

waa  the  orig^aal  laa^iMB  of  Paleatiney  rii.  tiial  the  wora  aaa  (qM  ia  alao 

the  Hebrew  term  for  Weai.    If  for  Uiia  reaaon  the  Hebrew  JangoaM 

were,  original  in  Palestine,  then  also  the  Arabic  moat  have  been  ao  in 

Egypt — In  like  manner  in  Syria  the  word  KMeh,  referring  to  Mecca, 

is  now  oniyersally  employed  for  South. 


Note  IV.— Page  22. 

Theban  Tombs.  Among  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  that  marked  by 
Wilkinson  as  No.  2,  haa  become  a  sort  of  album  for  travellers.  The 
name  of  Sheikh  Ibrahim  (Burokhardt)  appears  twice  in  1818,  both  on 
his  way  upward  to  Dongola,  and  on  his  return :  Ibrahim — -post  reditura 
suum  d  kmitibuB  regni  Dongola,  The  names  of  Belaoni,  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Roppell,  and  many  other  trayellers,  are  also  there.  In  a 
comer  adjacent — an  American  corner — ^we  added  our  names  to  thoee  of 
several  of  our  countrymen ;  some  of  whom  have  already  found  their 
graves  in  distant  lands. 

All  these  tombs  are  entirely  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Arabs  and  of  travellers ;  and  are  every  year  becoming  more  and  more 
defaced.  The  tomb  marked  by  Wilkinson  as  No.  85,  near  the  foot  of 
the  hill  Sheikh  Abd  el-KOrneh,  which  he  justly  regards  aa  '^  by  far  the 
most  curious  of  all  the  tombs  in  Thebes,"  was  occupied  at  the  time  of 
our  vbit  by  an  Arab  family  with  their  cattle.  The  walls  were  already 
black  with  smoke,  and  many  of  the-  paintings  destroyed.  See  Wilkiu- 
son's  Mod.  Egypt,  II.  p.  284.    Handbook  for  Egypt,  p.  888. 
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NoTi  v.— Pige  24. 

Oaieo.  Laoe^s  NMiiiera  and  OaBtomi  of  the  Modern  Egrptiaoe, 
2  YoU.  LoDd.  1S86  and  later. — Through  our  friend,  the  Rer.  Mr  Lieder, 
we  made  the  aoqoaintanoe  of  the  bookseller  ao  amnainglj  deeeribed  bj 
Mr  Lane  in  his  preface.  He  risited  ns  sereral  times  at  our  rooms, 
bringing  with  him  books  which  had  been  inquired  for.  In  this  way  we 
were  able,  my  companion  especially,  to  purchase  sereral  raloable  Arabia 
works. 

The  magictan  who  has  become  so  famoos  in  Enrope  through  Mr 
Lane,  (Vol  I.  p.  847,)  we  did  not  see.  But  we  learned  enongh  on  the 
sabject  to  persuade  ns,  that  the  whole  matter  depends  on  a  certain 
prcnsneu  to  belUv^  on  the  part  of  the  spectator,  and  a  series  of  leading 
questions  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  We  were  fiirther  informed  on  goca 
authority,  that  he  exhibits  his  art  only  before  Franks ;  and  that  the 
natire  Egyptians  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  matter. 


Nom  VI.— Page  80. 

EoTPT.  For  the  trareller  in  Egypt,  the  two  works  so  often  referred 
to  in  the  text,  are  indispensable,  tis.  Wilkinson's  Topography  of 
Th4b4s  and  Otmral  Vuw  of  Egypt,  Lond.  1886;  repnnted  and  en- 
larged in  two  Tolumes.  Moatm  Egypt  and  TA^ftss,  Lond.  1848 ;  and 
condensed  in  his  Handbook  for  Egypt,  Lond.  1847,  etc.  Also  Lans*s 
Account  of  ths  Mannm-t  and  Vukom$  of  ths  Modmm  Egyptians^ 
2  VoLl  Lond.  1886,  and  later  editions.  If  the  traTcUer  wish  to 
know  how  the  Effrptians  of  old  lived,  he  mar  best  add  Wilkinson's 
Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  tks  Aneimii  Egyptians^ 
5  Vols.  Lond.  1887.  If  further  he  be  desirous  of  comparing  the  coo- 
tradiotory  accounts  and  theories  of  former  traTcUers,  he.  may  Uke  along 
the  Tolumes  of  the  Modem  Traveller  in  Egypt 

The  best  works  on  the  present  condition  and  statistics  of  Egypt, 
are  the  following :  Mkngin,  Histoirs  de  VEgypte  sous  le  Oouv^memeni 
de  Mohammed  Aly ....  avec  des  notes  par  MM.  LangUs  et  Jomard, 
2  Tom.  Paris  1823 ;  also  a  coDtinuation  of  the  same  work,  **  de  Tan  1828 
k  Tan  1838,"  Paris  1839.  St.  John,  Egypt  and  Mohammed  Alt,  or 
TraveU  in  the  Valley  of  the  MU,  2  Vols.  Lond.  1884.  Makmont, 
(Due  de  Raffuse)  Voyage  en  Hongrie  etc. . . .  #n  Syrie,  en  Palettine,  ei 
en  Egypte,  5  Tom.  Paris,  1837.  I  was  howerer  assured,  on  rery  hijih 
authoritT,  that  the  staUstieal  accounts  in  these  works  were  not  whoUy 
to  be  relied  on.  The  most  condensed  and  accurate  account  of  Egypt 
and  Muhammed  Air  whidi  I  hare  yet  seen,  is  contained  in  the  prelimi- 
nary sections  of  KOitkll's  Beise  in  A^ssinien,  Frankf  1888.  Per* 
haps  the  most  authentic  document  is  Bowkino's  Report  on  EgypL 
oootainmg  the  statistics  of  the  country  in  1888,  printed  by  order  of 
Parliament,  Lond  1840. 
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Batb  or  Tkavkl.     During  our  kmmeT,  we  sereral  times  measured 
the  ordinanr  rate  of  our  camcb'  wau ;  and  found  it  to  be  on  an  aTorage 
est  lo  S|  S^^idi  miles  the  hopr,  wheo  b  full  progress.    But  there 
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mte  alwaja  Uttio  delays ;  sotncUmes  the  anboala  browse  more  ;  or  a  load 
h  to  be  adjusted  ;  or  au  ob^f  vation  to  bo  takeo  ;  bo  tbat  the  preceding 
©Btimate  would  be  too  lilgh  for  a  wbole  day's  march.  If,  therefore,  w© 
aasume  the  hour  with  camels  at  two  geographical  miles,  or  d early  2 J 
English  mllea,  we  shall  obtain  a  near  approxjiiiatiou  to  the  trutk  The 
Bta  tern  out  iu  the  text  ia  founded  on  this  estimato.  Aocordiug  to  WIl- 
MnsoiAj  the  direct  distanoe  from  Cairo  to  Sues  is  about  73  KogUiih  mileai 
and  about  79  by  our  road.     Mod.  Egypt,  I.  p.  305. 

The  rato  of  the  earners  walk,  and  of  course  the  diatano©  passed  over 
in  an  hour^  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Oa 
the  gravelly  plaios  of  the  desert  it  ia  naturally  greater  than  in  moun- 
taiuoua  ana  rocky  diatriota.  The  following  rates  upon  subseq^uent  parts 
of  our  journey^  were  deduoed  by  Borghaus  from  a  comparison  of 
our  rautee  witli  the  known  geographical  dbtanees  between  the  givea 
points : 

Between  Suez  and  Sinai,  G.  M.  2,090 
**  Sinai  and  ^Akabah  1,837 
"         'Akabah  and  Hebron    2,130 


Mean  rate  2,019 
The  rate  of  travelling  with  horsea  and  mules  in  Palestine  Is  con- 
iiderahly  faster  than  the  ahove;  and  in  usually  a^umod  at  thr^€  English 
mi  lee  the  hour.  But  some  allowance  must  be  made  from  this;  and, 
besides,  the  rate  is  far  more  Tariahle  than  with  oamels  in  the  desert  \ 
owing  partly  to  the  charaoler  of  the  animals,  and  partly  to  the  state  of 
the  roads  and  the  uneven  nature  of  the  country.  Under  all  the  eircuin* 
et&ncea,  I  can  fix  on  no  better  mean  rate  for  the  hour  with  horses  and 
mulea,  than  2.  4  geogr.  miles,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  2J  En^l, 
miles  Of  exactly  3  llomnn  miltja.  But  the  rate  which  would  he  ^uite 
oorreot  between-  Oasa  and  Ramleh,  for  example,  would  be  much  lees  bo 
between  Ramleh  and  Jerusalem;  the  former  distance  being  nearly  leyel, 
and  the  latter  moontainoiui  and  difficult. 


NoTB  Vni.— Page  47. 

Suez.  The  present  town  of  Suei  appears  to  have  sprung  up  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  oentury.  The  early  Arabian  wn|;ers  iqteak 
only  of  Kolcom,  which  Abulfeda  (Dom  A.  D.  1278)  describes  as  a  small 
city;  Reiske's  TransL  in  Biischmg's  Mafasin,  Th.  IV.  p.  196.  Ludolf 
de  Suchem,  who  travelled  here  about  1340,  speaks  of  a  castle  of  the 
'  Soldan '  on  this  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  probably  the  remains  of  Kolxum  ; 
but  he  gives  it  no  name.  Tucher  of  Nomberg  was  here  in  1480,  and 
mentions  the  ''  mountain  of  Suez  "  at  the  end  of  the  Oulf,  meaning  pro- 
bably 'At&kah.  He  says  there  was  here  a  landing-place,  to  which  spices 
and  wares  were  brought  from  Althor  (et-TOr\  and  so  carried  to  Cairo 
and  Alexandria.  Breydenbach  and  Felix  Fabri  passed  in  14B4,  bat 
give- no  name,  and  speak  only  of  the  remains  of  the  canal.  In  1516  it  is 
mentioned  still  as  a  landing-place  by  Ben-Ayas,  an  ArabUn  writer ;  and 
in  1588  a  fleet  was  built  here  by  Suleim&n,  who  sailed  hence  on  an  expe- 
dition apmst  Yemen.  See  Notioes  et  Extraits  des  Mss.  etc.  Tom.  V  I. 
p.  356.    Ritter's  Erdkunde  Th.  II.  p.  231.  ed.  1818.    Belon  about  1546 
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detoribos  Saei ;  and  taja  an  old  oaaile  la?  near  it  opoo  a  tmall  hilL 
doabilen  Tell  Koliuin.  Lowensieiii  and  Wormbaer  in  IMl,  and 
Helfl&ioh  in  1565,  speak  of  Snai  as  a  foriraM,  near  whioh  veneb  laj : 
and  the  latter  desonbea  it  as  consisting  of  several  blook-lioiiaes  boilt  of 
the  trunks  of  palm  trees,  and  filled  in  with  earth,  with  a  few  dwellinc- 
liooses.  Iq  1647,  aooordinjg  to  Monoonjs.  ^L  ^  200^  it  was  a  smiSi 
place  in  ruins,  inhabited  ohieflj  hi  Chreek  Okristians.  In  Niebohr's  time 
It  was  still  without  walls;  Reisebesdir.  L  p.  219.— For  the  older  tra- 
vellers above  cited,  see  Reissbuch  des  heiligen  Landes,  foL 

The  head  of  this  gulf  has  alwavs  been  a  place  for  building  fleets. 
JBlios  Oallus  in  his  celebrated  expedition  bto  Arabia  Petrma,  nuilt  al 
Gloopatris  a  fleet,  first  of  80  large  gallejra,  and  then  180  smaller  veMeb ; 
Strabo  16.  4.  28.  During  the  crusades  also,  the  brother  of  Saladin 
caused  a  fleet  to  be  hastilj  built  at  Kolsum  against  the  Christians  who 
had  attacked  AilaL  See  Wilken's  Oeeohichte  der  KrenaiQge,  III.  iL 
p.  228. 


Non  IX.— Page  6a 

Waot  Tawaeik.  Our  guides  of  the  Tawarah,  and  also  intelligent 
natives  of  Sues,  knew  no  other  name  for  the  vallej  south  of  Jebel 
'Atikah,  than  Wadj  Tawirik.  Bv  the  French  engineers,  and  also  bj 
some  writers  before  them,  it  is  called  Wadj  er-Raml!jeh,  *  the  Sandj.* 
Niebuhr  and  a-  few  earlier  travellers  speak  of  the  p^  near  the  gulf 
under  the  name  of  Bedea ;  though  the  former  saja  his  Arab  ffuidcs  did 
not  know  this  name.  See  Le  P^re  in  Desor.  de  TEgjpte,  Kt  Mod.  L 
p.  47.     Niebuhr *8  Beschr.  von  Arabien,  p.  409. 

The  name  Wady  et-Tih,  *  Vallev  of  Wandering,*  which  has  some- 
times been  iriven  to  the  same  valley  bj  travellers,  seems  not  now  to  be 
known ;  and  if  it  ever  actually  existed  among  the  Arabs,  it  was  pro- 
bably of  Christian  Origin.  Monconvs  b  164/  travelled  throu|jh  the 
valley,  but  did  not  hear  this  name.  Pater  Sicard,  the  Jesuit  missionary 
in  Egypt,  who  wrote  an  essay  to  prove  that  the  Israelites  passed  by 
way  of  tiiis  valley,  (which  he  himself  visited  b  1720,)  does  not  mention 
the  name  Tib ;  although  it  would  have  afforded  him  so  opportune  an 
argument  from  tradition  in  support  of  his  theory.  The  name  therefore 
probably  did  not  exist  at  that  time ;  and  may  perhaps  have  come  into 
partial  use  among  the  Latins  and  their  Arab  dependents  in  consequence 
of  this  very  theory.  Tet  neither  Pooocke  nor  Niebuhr  has  the  name, 
as  applied  to  this  valley.  The  latter  indeed  ffives  the  name  Etti  to  the 
part  of  the  deoert  pbin  opposite  to  its  mouth,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
ffulf :  of  whidi  however  no  trace  now  exists.  Reiscbeeohr.  I.  pp.  229, 26 L 
See  Nouv.  Mdm.  des  Missions,  T.  VL  p.  1  sq.  b  Paulns*  SMunlung  der 
lUisen,  Th.  V.  p.  210  sq. 
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Yallxy  or  THi  Srvkic  Wblls.  In  February.  182Y,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Smith,  my  companion,  trarelled  with  a  caravan  bv  ttie  direct  route  from 
Belbeis  to  el-*Arish,  passing  by  the  well  of  Abu  Suweirah.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  al  the  time,  doMribini^  the 


curioHitj.  It  was  a  sort  of  tdH^l^ttle 
country^  into  whicb  ^e  descenledTat  a  pkat  "wUk 
9  Wf  boiirs  from  Bolbeti.  1 1  extendi  nor  dnPUl  M 
bg  towards  the  Nile,  and  narrowing  in  tUl  ibwliaa.  W«  ipBM  loUt 
Uiat  Uie  Ntk  occasionaUy  flows  up  Uiis  irrikj  to  tii»  ipol  nhflM  V» 
crossed  lU  Towards  the  ioutlicafit  it  gradw^  WiMril^  tad  wMe—  ilte 
an  inrmensa  plain^  the  limita  of  which  iti  iktA  HtnMm  W%  iwljl  aai 
dbeem.  From  tbia  plain ^  the^  eastern  nJiriMHT  llf  ttiir  fiwum  iniai«fai 
['AtAkah]  wbicli  now  showed  itaelf  for  tbe ftnH ISM^ hof  AhfIL  Tim 
mil  of  tbb  tract  wag  a  dark  mould.  I  do  Ml  AmM  tfttii  wOm  ai^hllift 
found  in  anj  part  of  it,  by  digging  a  few  flMl  IMbed  tiler  ^nsntSag 
tipon  it  four  aud  a  half  hours,  wo  came  to  audi  mtfy^mif  cr  ifleaii 
feet  deep,  but  sufilolently  eopioua  to  water  Hm  FWOI  iwmnhl,  nd  fll  Ae 
water-flkinsj  of  the  whota  caravan,  and  coBteimur  mb  onlj  nogi  wttm 
tbat  we  found  in  the  desert  j  all  tlie  other  wdkltiag  braddik  It  is. 
oalled  Ahu  Suweirah^  Having  eeen  bow  wttwiifiiiy  artilaial  inigelimi 
"  *  '*    p^rsnadaatfHiitf&ldioleteMlailil^ 


IB  practiced  in  Egjpt,  I  was  easily  _ 

oncse  hairo  been  lUidei  the  highest  c^nltiratitNBL'*    TImj  piMed  Hm  ] 

of  the  ancient  eanal  on  the  north  side  of  tidi  fillij:  nd  mew^  On  «hw 

right,  tracts  co?cred  apparently  with  saU^  Kb  mm  mmAm^  bgr 

Beetsen ;  eee  Noto  XL 

Note  XI.— Fagd  5L 

Amouhy  Ojuiaim  FftSNOM  MjiAnuftfitmnn.  The  atetaQMBli  in  the 
text,  here  and  elsewhere,  reepectinff  the  oountry  along  the  ancient  oiinaly 
are  founded  on  the  reenlte  obtained  by  the  French  engineers,  as  recorded 
in  the  jreat  work  on  Egypt ;  and  in  a  more  convenient  form  in  the  arti- 
cle of  Mr  Maclarin,  Edmb.  PhUoa  Journal,  1825,  Vol  XIII.  p.  274  eq. 
It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  strong  doubts  exist  as  to  tho 
accuracy  of  these  results.  I  have  been  informed,  that  a  learned  foreigner 
[A.  von  Humboldt]  when  in  Paris  once  endeavoured  to  get  access  to  tho 
original  notes  and  measurements,  in  order  to  submit  them  to  a  re- 
examination ;  but  without  success. 

The  French  found  the  level  of  the  Red  sea  at  Sues  to  be  at  fai^ 
water  80i  Fr.  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  at  low 
,  water,  25  Fr.  feet ;  giving  a  mean  of  27i  Fr.  feet  The  height  of  the 
'  Nile  at  Oairo,  ihey  Sund  to  be  in  ordmary  floods  89|  Fr.  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean ;  &nd  at  its  lowest  point,  16  Fr.  feet :  giving  a.  mean  of 
271  Fr.  feet  Hence  it  appears  uat  the  mean  height  of  the  Nile  at 
Oairo,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  gulf  of  Sues ;  while  at  ordinary 
times  the  Nile  sinks  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  gulf. — ^But  the 
tolerably  accordant  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  and  especially  that  of 
Strabo,  who  wrote  as  an  eyewitness,  shows  pretty  conclusively,  that  the 
canal  was  supplied  with  water  wholly  from  toe  Nile,  and  that  the  water 
of  that  river  flotoed  through  the  whole  length  of  the  eancd  into  the  Ited 
sea.  See  the  extract  from  Strabo  in  Note  XlII.  The  testimony  of 
Arabian  historians  as  to  the  openinff  of  the  canal  under  the  Khalif  Omar. 
about  A.  D.  640,  goes  to  support  t£e  same  view ;  see  especially  Makriii 
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in  N0U008  ei  Eziraita  des  Mas.  etc  Tom.  YL  p.  888  n.— This  howerer 
would  obTiously  be  moompftUble  with  mocmaj  in  iho  French  menfore- 
mente,  except  at  the  height  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

In  A.  D.  1810  Seetien  travelled  with  camels  alone  the  track  of  the 
ancient  canal ;  and  his  notices  of  it  are  found  b  &oh's  MonatL  Oor- 
respondens,  Vol.  XXVL  p.  885  sq.  He  calls  the  rallej  of  the  ScTcn 
Wells,  Wady  Sho'aib ;  and  the  OrocodUe  Lakes,  d-MmiUah.  The 
marshes  farther  east  he  speaks  of  as  a  salt  plab  of  a  white  appearance, 
boonded  in  some  parts  bj  precipitous  hills. 

The  mounds  of  the  ancient  canal  commence,  as  we  saw  them,  abodi 
an  hour  and  a  half  north  of  Sues.  From  this  point  Seetsen  traced  them 
two  hours  and  a  half  with  camels ;  and  then  travelled  an  hour  and  a  half 
further,  to  the  border  of  the  salt  plain.  This  accords  well  with  the  dis- 
tance from  Sues  to  the  Bitter  Lakes  as  ffiven  bj  the  French,  Tis..ll| 
geogr.  miles  nearlj.  -  From  this  spot  to  JrArb4k^  the  point  which  the 
water  of  the  Nile  reaches  in  high  inundations,  Seetsen  found  the  distance 
to  be  two  hours ;  and  the  whole  distance  from  Sues,  ei^t  hours ;  L  a 

E.  SS9.  This  traveller  seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  th^  Frendi 
ad  found  the  level  of  this  tract  to  be  lower  than  that  of  the  gulf  of 
Sues ;  for  he  remarks,  that  '*  this  plain  has  everywhere  a  slight  d^livitj 
towards  the  salt  lake  el-Memlah,  which  annuallj  receives  water  from 
thcNUe;"  L  c.  p.  88a 

The  mounds  of  the  canal  now  remaining  are  described  as  being  from 
one  or  two  feet  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height ;  the  space  between 
them  being  generally  about  thirty  or  forty  yards. 
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Pblusuo  Nils.  The  Pelusiao  arm  of  the  Nile  has  usually  been 
assumed  as  navigable,  in  consequence  of  a  passage  in  Arrian,  where  he 
is  describiDir  the  expedition  of  Alexander  against  Memphis ;  Exp.  Alex. 
8.  1.  4.  From  Pelusium,  he  says,  Alexander  ordered  part  of  his 
troops  to  sail  with  the  fleet  ud  the  river  to  Memphis;  while  he  with  the 
remabder  marched  through  the  dosort  to  Heliopolis,  having  the  Nile  on 
the  right  hand.  *0  hk  c2t  fUv  llTXowrior  ^vXaxJir  clo^yoyc,  rovf  S^  M 
rui¥  Mwr  ^UavXciK  Kark  tot  vorofiov  ircXcwmt,  k  rt  M  M^fi^cy  wokufg 
avrof  i4t  *HAiaviroXc«»«  rf<i,  h  Sc^if  ^x*^  ^  iroroiAor  NciAiir,  mu  .  .  .  .  &^ 
rrj%  iprj^unt  o^cro  ^t  HXiotnroXiy.  But  this  language  certainly  does 
not  necessarily  imply,  that  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  Pelusiac  branch,  or 
that  it  did  not  proceed  for  some  distance  along  the  coast  and  then 
ascend  another  branch.  Just  as  at  the  present  da^,  when  it  is  said  thai 
a  veeael  sails  from  Alexandria  up  the  ri?er  to  Cairo,  we  do  not  under- 
stand that  it  follows  the  canal  or  the  old  Ganopio  arm,  instead  of  run- 
ning along  the  shore  to  the  Roeetta  or  Damietta  branch.  All  aneteni 
writers  appear  to  be  silent  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Nile ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  or  appearance  of  the 
country,  to  show  that  it  was  formerlv  very  much  larger  than  the  modem 
canal  which  occupies  its  place.  The  most  definite  mention  of  it  is  bv 
Strabo  17.  1.  4  Compare  Benneil's  Oeogr.  Syst  of  Herodot  ll 
P.I7IS4. 
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HeftooFOUS.  See  on  thb  whole  subject  tha  M^molres  of  Le  P^re 
and  Du  Boii  AjmS  in  Descr.  do  TEpptc^  Et.  Mod,  I.  p.  21  aq.  p.  187  sq. 
Also  of  Ro»idre,  ibid.  Antiq.  Mem.  L  p.  127  aq.  Eitier's  Erdkmida  II. 
p.  2U  sq.  1818. 

One  passage  of  Stmbo  ti  too  remarkable  and  deobiTd  oot  to  be 
inserted  ter«:  17.  1*  25,  26,  'AAAi^  8'  icniv  [Wpyf]  iKMotw  ^k  r^t^ 

rarptSa  icaAowt*      Aia^ptt  El  ic«t  Sta  t£jf  wuiptity  tcaXov^vay  Xi^vw, 

^_,„i  xat  {}   KAfOfraTpU»  ^>'  t^  /^^^  ^^^  *Apaj3tbu  icoXirov  itS  frf»^ 

rr™  prrX,     *'  Another  [can&l]  empties  into  the  Red  Sea  and  Arn- 

*  [at]  the  city  Arebou,  which  some  call  Cleopatris,     It  aleo 

.jugh  the  Bitter  Lakes  so  called,  which  indeed  were  formerly 

^ ,  jnt  the  Bald  caDa!  being  eut^  they  were  changed  bj  the  mi^xture 

^er^  and  are  now  full  of  fish  and  water-fowL — Near  to  Ar^inoo 

eroepoliB  and  CleopatriBj  at  the  corner  of  the  Arabian  g^lf  next 

^gjpt^"    Xq  two  other  paflsagea  the   same  position  ia  aaaigned  to 

oopolis;  l(j.  4  2p  5.     Hence  it  very  naturally  gave  name  to  the 

fj  Binus  HmvopoUiicus, 

At  first  view,  the  position  here  given  to  Ueroopolia  micht  seem 

onaistent  with  the  language  of  the  Seventy  and  Josephus,  who  make 

jeph  go  np  (probably  from  Memphia)  aa  far  as  to  Ileroopolis  to  meet 

«ob,  as  he  cotnea  te  Egypt  from  Baarsheba ;  Sept  Geu*  16,  28.  29. 

.  jBopb.  Ant.  2.  7.  6.     But  this  dilBculty  is  only  apparent ;  for  we  found 

at  a  Inter  period  of  our  journey,  that  the  present  usual  caravan  route 

from  Hebron  by  way  of  Beersheba  to  Galro,  still  passes  by  'AjrQd. 


NoTB  XIV.— Page  106. 

Israel  at  Sinal  There  were  two  main  reasons,  wbich  led  us  to 
belieye  in  1888,  thai  the  tract  on  the  south  of  Sinai  was  not  the  position 
oooapied  by  the  Israelites  when  before  the  mount  One  was  the  dia- 
tanoe  f^om  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  nearest  point  where  the 
people  oould  bare  stood.  This  distance  is  nowhere  less  than  half 
a  nule ;  and  for  the  most  part  is  much  greater.  All  this  conflicts  with 
the  representation  of  Scripture ;  tee  Ex.  19, 10-18.  17.  28.  The  other 
reason  was  the  rough  and  unpassable  character  of  the  ground,  consisting 
of  abrupt,  gravelly  or  (as  some  say)  gr(mite  hills,  accumulated  ap- 
parently around  the  base  of  the  mountain  in  irregular  masses  of  low 
broken  cliffs  \  precluding  all  idea  of  easy  approach,  or  of  the  setting  of 
bounds. 

This  general  view  appeared  to  us  so  convincing,  that  we  neglected 
to  examine  more  particularly  the  immediate  base  of  Sinu  on  this  south- 
ern side.  But  it  has  since  come  to  lif  bt,  that  there  is  here  a  deep 
ravine  between  the  mountain  proper  and  the  low  adjacent  cliffiE^  com- 
pletely separating  them  and  the  more  open  ground  beyond  from  the 
mountain ;  thus  demonstratinff  still  more  strongly  the  correctness  of  onr 
view.    Such  a  valley  Bitter  mfers  (XIY.  p.  692)  from  the  hmguage  of 
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Sohimper ;  who  ipeaki  of  PMnng  in  hif  boUnioal  oxonnioiia  <iiiito 
aronna  the  ridge  of  Sinali  by  following  eereiml  irregnUr  Tmlleja  with 
only  some  hillfl  between*  It  if  howerer  more  fully  deeoribed  by  Mr 
Kelloffg  in  the  New  Tork  Litertfy  World  of  Feb.  19, 1848;  •ooom- 
panied  by  a  skeioh  on  wood,  which  ii  not  only  "  inaoonrmte,'*  m  ha 
admits,  but  ia  alao  greaiW  exaggerated. 

Mr  K.  had  aaocnded  the  eonthwestem  Amm  of  Jebel  ed-Deir,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  good  riew  of  the  peak  of  Jebel  Mtea,. which  he  waa 
anxiona  to  sketch.  *'  Here,*'  he  aaya,  ''  oloee  at  my  rightp  aroae  almoet 
perpendicularly  the  holy  mountain.  . . .  Clinging  around  ita  base  waa  a 
range  of  sharp  uphcaTing  crags  firom  one  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
which  formed  an  almoet  impassable  barrier  to  the.  mountain  itself  mmi 
the  valley  adjoining.  jHUm  crags  uf$r§  M^parai$d  from  ihs  mouniaim 
by  a  dmp  and  narrow  gora0  ;  yet  ther  must  be  considered  as  forming 
the  projecting  base  of  SinaL'*  •  •  •  « I  remained  at  work  until  nearly 
sunset,  when  I  disooTcred  people  cominff  towards  me  through  the  deep 
rarine  between  the  mountain  of  Sinai  [Jebel  Miloa]  and  the  cragsy 
spurs,  which  shoot  up  around  its  base.  I  feared  they  might  prore  to^e 
unfriendly  Arabs ;  but  as  thirf  came  nearer,  I  disoorered  them  to  be 
my  companions  and  their  guides,  who  were  returning  from  Mount  St. 
Catharine.** 

Returning  next  day  to  the  same  spot  with  a  companion^  Mr  K.  con- 
tinues :  ''  From  Wady  es-Sebi*!yeh  we  crossed  orer  the  granite  QNirSi 
in  order  to  pass  around  the  southern  border  of  Sinai  into  Wady  Leja. 
Theee  spurs  are  of  sufficient  site  to  have  separate  nhmes  among  the 
Arabs.  Around  them  were  generally  deep  and  rugoed  gorges  and 
raTines  or  water  courses,  whose  sides  were  formed  of  ledges  of  granite, 
nearly  perpendicular.*'  •  •  •  «  This  ravine  around  Sinai  be^mes  a 
deep  and  impassable  gorge,  with  perpendicular  walls,'as  it  enters  Wady 
Leja,  passinir  through  the  high  neck  connecting  Sinai  with  the  mountain 
further  sou&.  Descending  into  el-Leja.  undw  the  rockv  nredpice  of 
Sinai,  we  found  the  Wady  narrow,  and  choked  up  with  huge  blooka 
of  granite,  which  had  tumbled  from  the  ndes  of  the  a4jaoent  moun- 
tains. We  could  now  see  the  olive  grove  of  the  deserted  oooveni- 
el-Arbain.** 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of  all  this,  with  the 
idea  of  setting  bounds  around  the  mount^  lest  the  people  should  go  up 
or  touch  it ;  and  abo  with  their  standing  *'  at  the  nether  part  of  the 
mount;'*  Ex.  19,12.  17. 

One  other  point  ma^  be  noticed.  It  would  appear,  that  Moses 
ascended  the  mountain  m  the  presence  of  the  people,  Ex.  19,  20 ;  and 
the  bounds  were  set,  b  part,  lest  the  people  should,  like  him,  ''  go  up 
into**  the  mount;  Ex.  19,  12.  24.  Now  the  peak  of  Jebel  Mftea,  on 
its  southern  nde,  is  perfectly  inaccessible ;  nor  can  it  he  ascended  firom 
any  pobt  further  south  than  the  convents  b  the  valleys  on  eaeh  side ; 
out  of  sight  of  any  space  or  tract  on  Uie  south  of  the  mountain.  But 
from  the  plab  er-RAhah,  a  ravine  leadbc  up  through  the  steep  Amm  ef 
eaS&frAfch  affords  a  way  of  asoent  direcUy  in  sLdbt  of  the  whole  plain. 
This  b  not  improbably  the  Ihrh  d-S^risK  of  Pooocke:  Desor.  of  the 
EasL  L  p.  144.     Ritter  Erdk.  XIY.  p.  542. 

Bee  generally,  BibUoth.  Sac  1849,  p.  881-886. 
Vot.  I.-50. 
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KoTB  XV.— Page  115, 

Manna.  For  th6  iamci  wliloh  oocasioDB  tbe  mimna,  Coccus  mani- 
paruSf  see  EhreBberg'fl  Sjmbola  Phjiica,  Inttcta^  Deo,  I.  Tab,  10,  For 
A  repreaoDtation  of  the  tamariakj  with  the  iuseota  and  maDna  upon  it, 
Bee  the  eame  work^  Plania^  Deo.  I*  Tab.  Ip  %  8ee  abo  %  full  article 
upon  the  tamariak  by  tlie  eame  writer,  in  BcLlechtendaJ^n  lAnnma^  Joar- 
nal  fdr  m  Botanik,  Bd.  II.  p.  241.  Berlin  1827. 

A  ohemieal  analysii  bj  Prof  Mitstitherlich  of  Berlin,  showed  tJiAt 
tbe  manna  of  ibe  tamariak  of  Sinai  ooDt4iiiis  no  Mannin  &UBceptible  of 
I  ar^italiization ;    but  ia  merely  an   inapiasaied  sugar  (Sehleimiuckeir}. 
Liimceaf  ibid.  p.  282. 

i        Jtisephua  speaks  of  manna  as  existing  at  Sinai  in  bii  day  ;  Antjq,  S* 

\  1.  6.     A  Biuiilar  aubetaneo  is  found  on  different  trees  in  various  ciiim- 

*  trleB  of  the  east:  see  Niohubr^s  Beaebr.  von  Arab.  p.  145.     Hardwieke 

&^at.  llesearcbas,  XIV.  p.  182  eq.   Winer  Bibl  Kealw.  art.  Manna. 

i  — 

fk      ,  Note  XVI.— Pag©  US. 

I        Behbal.     Sinoe  tbe  first  publication  of  tbia  work^  the  idea  bai  been 

[  Ir ought  forward  by  Lepsiua^  and  strenuoualy  urged ,  that  Jebel  3erbiil 

ia  to  be  regarded  aa  the  Sinai  of  Scripture.     See  bia  Rciae  naeh  dor 

Balhinsel  dee  SiuaJ,  1846;  also  Breife  aua  Aegypten,  1852,  p.  B40sq. 

'ti?  Bi].     See  also  tbe  argument  atated  in  Bartleti^a  Forty  Days  in  tbe 

sert,  p.  55  sq. 

The  main  argument  urged  in  behalf  of  Serbdl^  is  the  fact,  that  the 
hdjaeent  Wady  FeirAn  ia,  and  always  was,  well  watered  and  fruitful ;  wbile 
be  region  around  Jebel  M^sa  is  an  inhospitable  desert.  Hence  tbe 
former  is  the  only  fit  Bpot  in  Uic  peninaula  far  the  supply  of  the  Israel* 
lies  with  water  and  sostenanoe ;  and  as  such  must  have  been  known  to 
Moses,  and  seleoted  by  him.  See  Lepsius  Reise,  p.  20-22.  Breife  p. 
841  sq.    Bartlett  1.  o.  p.  56. 

This  argument  leaves  out  of  view  two  important  points  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  firtt,  that  there  is  around  Serb&I  no  open  spot  or  ground  corre- 
sponding to  the  historical  account  of  Israel  before  Sinai ;  and  secondly , 
tnat  the  supply  of  water  for  the  host  at  Sinai  was  miraculous. 

Wady  FoirAn  runs  for  a  time  parallel  to  Serb&l.  In  it  for  about 
four  miles  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  gardens  and  plantations  of 
palm  trees ;  there  are  fountains,  and  in  almost  eyerr  garden  a  well ;  but 
the  water  is  hard ;  and  the  yalloy  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces 
across,  with  high  mountains  on  each  side.    (Burckhardt,  Tray,  in  Syr. 

§.  608  sq.)  From  about  the  middle  of  SerbAl,  the  Wady  'Aleiy&t  comes 
own  nearly  at  right  angles  to  Wady  FeirAn,  forming  the  direct  and 
usual  mode  of  access  to  Serb&l.  These  two  yalleys  contain  the  only 
open  ground,  which  can  be  taken  into  the  account  It  needs  but  a 
fflance  at  the  maps  of  Lepsius  himself  (Reise),  and  the  sketch  of  Bart- 
lett (p.  57),  to  perceiye  that  they  do  not  correspond  to  ihe  drcumstanoes 
of  the  scriptural  narratiye. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  main  encampment  of  the  host  must  have 
been  in  Wady  Feir&n  itself;  from  which  tne  summit  of  Sorb&l  is  only 
here  and  there  yisible.     The  base  of  the  mountain  is  reached  by  the 
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Wtdy  'Aleijai,  after  a  walk  of  about  an  hour:  BarileU  p.  67.  This 
Uiter  ralkj,  aooording  to  Bartleli,  is  an  anfiii  if  not  impraolioabla  apoi 
for  the  encampment  of  any  great  number  of  people ;  the  ffronnd  ia 
mgared  and  rookj, — towarda  the  base  of  the  mountain  ezoeedinglj  so :  pp. 
57758,  oomp.  p.  62.  Bejond  the  fountain  all  path  ioon  oeaaea ;  and  the 
coarse  thence  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  la  OTcr  a  wildemeas  of  looae 
blocks,  which  it  ia  no  eaaj  matter  to  oroat  withont  ilipping:  ibid.  p.  62. 

I  need  not  stop  to  show  how  utterly  mcompatible  all  this  is  with 
the  narratire  in  Exodus ;  where  it  is  said,  the  people  iiood  at  ihf  n^thsr 
part  of  ihs  mount.  Ex.  19,  17 ;  and  Moses  was  directed  to  ssi  boundi 
round  aboutf  lest  the  people  should  go  up  into  the  mount  or  Umeh  <A# 
border  dlii  Ex.  19,12. 

The  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  supply  of  water  for  the  host 
was  miraculous,  remores  the  objection  made  against  the  present  Sinai. 
At  Rephidim  the  people  baring  murmured  for  water,  the  Lord  com* 
maoded  Moses  to  smite  the  rock  in  Honh^  and  water  should  flow  out ; 
and  Moses  did  so ;  Ex.  17,  5.  6.  If  Rephidim,  as  I  hare  elsewhere 
supposed  (p.  120)  was  near  the  entrance  to  the  central  granite  region, 
then  Horeb  was  near ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  miraculous  fountain 
mi|^t  supply  water  for  the  host  during  their  sojourn  at  SinaL  But  if 
their  main  encampment  was  in  Wady  FeirAn,  in  which  water  waa  always 
plenty,  where  was  the  necessity  for  a  miracle  at  all  f  and  eq)ecially  in 
BerbAl  (the  Sinai  and  Horeb  of  Lepaius),  which  was  but  an  hour  distant 
from  the  well  watered  encampment 

I  haTC  elsewhere  suggested,  that  the  stationa  of  the  Israelitea,  as 
enumerated,  refer  perhaps  rather  to  the  head-quartera  of  Moaea  and  the 
eldera,  with  a  portion  01  the  people  who  kept  near  them ;  while  other 
portiona  nreceoed  or  followed  them  at  Tariops  distancea,  as  the  conre- 
nience  of  water  and  pasturage  migfat  dictate ;  pp.  72,  78.  Thua,  during 
the  long  sojourn  at  Sinai,  it  is  not  at  all  improoable,  that  a  part  of  the 
people  with  their  flocks  may  hare  been  encamped  b  the  fertile  Wadj 
FeirAn.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  no  less  obrious,  on  the  great 
occasion,  when  the  Lord  descended  on  Sinai  and  gave  the  ten  com- 
mandments, that  the  whole  congregation,  CTcn  all  the  people,  were  aasem- 
bled  before  the  mount.    Ex.  19,  9.  11.  16,  eta 

It  is  singular  that  Lepeios  (Breife  p.  421  sq.)  should  quote  the 
authority  of  Mr  Bartlett  as  an  advocate  of  his  views.  Mr  B.  presents 
the  argument  indeed,  not  however  as  his  own,  but  expressly  as  that  of 
those  who  ^  adopt  a  rationalist  interpretation,  and  conaider  the  Bible 
account  as  a  legendary  or  mythical  amplification  of  a  slender  historical 
fonndaUon.*'   P.  55. 
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HoBD  Aim  SiH AL  The  same  view  respecting  the  use  of  Horeb  as 
the  general  name,  and  Sinai  as  the  specific  one,  is  adopted  by  HeBjpteo* 
berg,  Authentic  des  Pent  II.  p.  896.  BerL  1889.— The  mountain  &  first 
mentioned  only  as  Horth,  Ex.  8,  1 ;  then  Ex.  17,  6 ;  and  the  aasM  is 
necessarily  implied  Ex.  8,  12.  4,  28.  18,  5.  Sinai  is  first  used  Ex.  19. 
1.  2,  where  the  Israelites  aro  said  to  have  departed  from  Rephidisa  and 
come  to  the  "  desert  of  Sinai."     From  this  tisM,  with  one  ezosptaoo 
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(Ex,  S3,  0),  daring  their  whole  sojourn  in  the  vieinitj,  Binai  aloce  is 
spokoD  of,  Ex.  19,  IL  18,  £3.  24,  10.  ai,  18.  84,  29,  B*l  Lev,  7,  88. 
25,  L  26,  46.  27,  84,  Num.  1,  1,  3,  1  14.  In  Num.  10,  12,  tbey 
break  up  from  Sinai  ;  and  in  the  Lisi  of  statioDj,  Num.  33,  15,  8mai 
,  alio  naturally  appears.  But  elsewhere  after  their  departure^  and  through 
the  whole  book  of  Beuteronomy,  (except  in  the  ioug  of  Mosea,  B3,  2,) 
Hor^h  alone  ia  named ;  and  the  eanie  events  are  apoken  of  m  oeeurriug 
on  Horeb,  whieh  were  before  deseribed  aa  taking  place  on  Sinai ;  Deut^ 


1, 2.  6.  19.  4, 10.  15.  5,  2,   9.  8.   18, 16,   28,  69,  [29,  L]    Later  sacred 

a ;  e,  g.  Moreby  1  K.  8,  9* 
Pa.  106p  19.     Mai  8,  22.  [4,  4]    Sinai,  Judg.  6,  5.     Pa.  68,  9.  IS, 


wrttera  employ  both  names;  e.  g.  Moreby  1  K.  8,  9,  19,  8.    2  Ohr.  5, 10. 


[8.  17.]     In  the  New  Testament,  8ioai  alone  ie  read,  and  had  then  a^ 

Sarently  beoome  a  general  tmm&y  ae  at  the  present  da^  ;  Acta  7,  80*  38. 
hah  4,  24.  25.  The  aame  is  the  ease  throughout  id  the  writings  of 
cToaephua,  About  the  end  of  the  sixth  eentury,  aceording  to  the  Itine* 
rary  of  Antoninus  Martyr,  the  name  Horeb  waa  speciarjj  applied  to 
the  preaent  moontain  of  the  CrosSj  east  of  the  valley  in  wbleh  the  con- 
vent atanda. 

In  more  modem  times,  and  ever  since  the  eruBades,  the  application 
of  the  names  Bioal  and  Horeb  to  the  particular  moun tains  or  peak»  has 
varied  greatly  among  traveUers,  Sir  John  Maundeville  after  A.  D,  1322, 
uses  Sinai  as  a  general  name,  including  Jebel  Blfiga  and  8t  Cattmrine; 
hut  eays  the  part  where  the  ehapel  of  Eliaa  etanda,  ia  called  Horeb,  cor* 
responding  nearly  to  the  prceeiit  common  usage.  Ludolf  do  Bucbem, 
A*  JD.  13 86-50 1  gives  the  apceifio  name  Sinai  to  Jebel  Milsa  only  ;  and 
nppliea  that  of  lloreb  apparently  to  St  Catharine, — TucherofNiirn- 
berg  in  A*  D,  1479  speaks  of  Jebel  Mdga  as  Horeb ^  and  St.  Catharine 
o&  aiDfti ;  and  this  nomenclature  is  followed  by  Breydenbach  and  Fabri 
in  A.  D,  1484,  and  very  distinctly  by  Baun^garten  A,  D.  1507;  lib-  I. 
e,  24, — Afterwards  Siuai  is  employed  only  aa  ajgcneral  name,  and  Horeb 
still  appropriated  to  Jebel  MOsa ;  so  Belon  A.  D.  1546,  LowenBtein  and 
Wormbser  A.  D.  1562,  and  Troilo  so  late  as  A.  D.  1667.  But  already 
in  A.  D.  1565,  Helffridi  speaks  of  Jebel  MAsa  as  Sinai  speoifioally ;  and 
so  Moncon^s  A.  D.  1647. — In  A.  D.  1722,  the  present  monkish  usage, 
which  applies  the  name  Smai  to  Jebel  MClsa,  and  Horeb  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  same  ridge,  had  already  become  established ;  as  appean  firon^ 
the  Journal  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Franoisoans  in  that  year,  and  ahsK)  firom 
Van  Egmond  and  Heyman  about  the  same  time ;  RevBen,  etc.  II.  p.  174. 
Since  that  period  there  haa  been  no  ohan^,  so  far  as  I  know ;  until 
Roppell  stranffely  again  assumes  St.  Oathanne  to  be  Horeb.  Reise  in 
Abyss.  L  p.  120. 


Note  XVIII.— Page  126. 

Pharan.  Fbi&an.  Edrisi  about  A.  D.  1150,  and  Makrisi  about 
A.  D.  1400,  both  speak  of  FeirAn  as  a  city ;  and  the  desorintion  of  it  by 
the  latter  is  quoted  in  fiill  hj  Burckhardt,  p.  617.  Laborde  has  given 
a  yiew  of  the  ruins  in  his  original  work,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
English  compilation.  So  too  Bartlett  in  his  Forty  Days  hi  the  Desert, 
p.  52  s^. 

It  IS  barely  possible  that  this  is  the  Pharan  or  Paran  of  Ptolemy, 
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wettward  of  Ailah.  Most  probablj  it  is  thai  of  Busebhis  and  Jerome , 
which  ther  howerer  place  to  Uie  eastward  of  Ailah,  either  from  a 
mistaken  theory  or  some  oonfosioii  of  namea  Jerome  saTS  ezpresslTi 
that  the  desert  of  Pharan  joins  on  Horeb.  See  Oellarins  Not  Orb.  if. 
p.  582.  Enseb.  et  Hieron.  Onomasi.  arts.  ^opd[y,  Faran ;  Xm^lfi^ 
Choreb. — ^The  rallej  of  Pharan  mentioned  hj  Josephns  (B.  J.  4.  9.  4) 
b  obTiooslj  a  different  place,  somewhere  in  the  TioinitTof  the  Dead  Sea; 
perhaps  connected  with  the  mountain  and  desert  of  Paran,  so  often 
qK>ken  of  b  the  Old  Testament,  adjacent  to  Kadesh.     Num.  13|  26. 

The  Peutinger  Tables  hare  a  Paran  fiftj  Roman  miles  from  Allah 
towards  Cljsma,  apparontlj  on  the  direct  roate.  This  would  agree 
better  with  the  Pharan  of  Ptolemj. 


Nora  XIX.— Page  129. 

Sntamo  IifsoRiraoirs.  These  inscriptions  are  mentioned  first  bj 
Oosmas,  as  cited  in  the  text;  and  then  b j  sereral  of  the  earlj  traTellers; 
as  Neitssohits,  p.  149 ;  Monconjs  L  p.  245 ;  also  bj  Pooocke,  I.  p. 
148,  and  Niebuhr  in  his  Bei9ib4sdir.  I.  p.  250.  Professed  copies  of 
some  of  them  are  ffiren  bj  Kircher,  in  his  rrodromns  Coptos ;  and  also 
by  Pococke  and  Niebuhr ;  bat  they  are  Terr  imperfect  Those  of  See- 
isen  are  better ;  and  some  of  those  made  by  Burckhardt  seemed  on  a  com- 
parison  with  the  originals,  to  be  tolerably  accurate.  A  large  number  of 
them  hare  been  copied  and  published  by  Mr.  Orey,  in  the  TranMoctianM 
of  iJu  Boyal  Socisiu  of  LiUratur;  Vol  III.  Pt  I.  Lend.  1882; 
eonsistlng  of  one  hundred  and  seTcnty-seTea  in  the  unknown  character, 
nine  in  Greek,  and  one  in  Latin. 

The  remarks  of  Oesenius  upon  the  Sinaitio  inscriptions  are  found 
in  a  note  to  the  Oerman  edition  of  Burokhardt's  Trarels ;  R$%mn  in 
SirrUn,  Weimar  1824,  p.  1071. 

The  inscriptions  have  been  first  deciphered  only  within  the  present 
year  (1889)  by  Prof  Beer  of  the  UniTcrstty  of  Leipaic.  This  distin- 
guished  paloM^praphist  had  already  occupied  himself  wiUi  them  so  long 
ago  as  A.  D.  l£)d ;  but  without  success.  See  his  tract  entitled :  In9erip' 
ttonss  $t  Papyri  V€Ur€$  Semitiei  quotquot,  tie,  Partia  L  4to.  Line. 
1838.  In  the  wmter  of  1888-9,  his  attention  was  again  turned  to  the 
inscriptions,  in  connection  perhaps  with  our  reports  and  the  residence  of 
my  companion  for  a  time  in  Lcipiig ;  and  after  scTeral  months  of  the 
most  perseTcring  and  painful  application,  he  succeeded  in  making  out 
the  alphabet,  and  was  enabled  to  read  all  the  inscriptions  whidi  hare 
been  copied  with  any  good  degree  of  accuracy.  The  results  at  which  he 
has  arrived  are  already  prepared  for  publication,  and  the  rarious  taUea 
engrared ;  so  that  his  work  may  not  improbably  appear  before  these 
sheets  leare  the  press. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Prof  Beer,  I  am  able  to  give  here  a  sum- 
mary of  these  results.  I  ought  perhaps  to  remark,  that  all  those  palmo* 
graphists  to  whom  they  hare  bc«n  communicatedi  are  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  the  proposed  alphabet  and  readings ;  and  that  espeoially 
some  of  the  most  distinnishedy  as  Oesenius,  have  eipressod  to  sm  in 
ooDTemtioii  tbetr  deeiiM  approbalioa  of  Beer%  Umhm 

Voi.L-50*  «« 
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Tbd  charaeiers  of  tlie  Binaitio  mieriptioiui,  ProC  Beer  fiirds  to 
beloDg  to  %  dlitlnct  and  bdepcadeDt  alphabet  Same  of  ibe  letiera  are 
wboUj  peouli&r ;  the  otbers  have  more  at  lesa  affinilv  with  the  Palmjreoe, 
md  partical&rljr  With  the  Kstnuxgclo  and  Gufie.  Indeed,  their  affiiiiij 
with  the  Utter  ia  m  gretit,  as  to  lead  to  the  Buppoakbii,  that  the  Cti&o 
was  aft^r wards  developed  froju  this  alphabet.  They  are  wniten  from 
right  to  leH  In  their  fonUi  M?cral  of  the  letters  muoh  resemble  eaoli 
Other^  BA  ISA  the  ease  in  other  ancient  alphabets  Thb  somettin^  creates 
oonBtderable  difficulty  ia  decipheriog  an  bgariptioa;  thods^h  not  more 
than  in  the  OiiEc,  But  the  di&c^lty  ia  here  increaaed  by  the  negligence 
of  the  oopyiata;  who  ha?o  often  not  notioed  the  fllight  dlfercnoe  tbat 
aotnallj  exiata  Thb  h  apparent  from  the  different  copies  of  the  aamci 
itucriptioni  which  exiat  in  soTeral  inatances. 

The  cantmiU  of  the  inicriptiona,  ao  far  at  Prof  Beerhaa  yet  proceed- 

fidj  consist  only  of  proper  names;  preceded  by  a  word  which  is  asaaliy 

2^^p0ac«;   but  sometimes  ^^si  memorutius  tit;   and   in  a  Terj  few 

liases  li"is  hhtu^.     Between  the  names,  the  word  *>3  or  p  jon  ofWn 

ooeiira;  and  they  are  sometimes  followed  by  one  or  two  wordi  at  the  emd; 

tht^fl  the  word  in^  pru»t  occurs  twice  as  a  title.     In  one  or  two  iostan- 

the  name  is  followed  by  a  phrase  or  sentence^  which  has  not  yet  been 

j       iphered.   « The  names   are   those  common  in  Arabic;  but  hare  ihb 

iiliarity,   that  most   of  those  which  are  single^  end  in  a  Vav  (i)^ 

»thef  they  are  in  the  nominative  or  geniti?e  case;  while  the   com- 

itnd  names  end  in  Yodh(^),  Thus  we  hare  i-^iajj  n^?,  im^,  IB^'Etj  ^-^3, 

■tms^sit  J  and  also  '^h^jh  laj,  •'n^st  tc-lSi^  iVssVk  nay.     The  Arabic  arti- 

h  froi^neat  in  the  names;  but  has  not  always  the  Alef  (»)  when  ia 

ovuiposition* — It  ia  a  remarkable  fact^  tliat  not  one  Jewish  or  Chrislian 

namehasyet  been   found.     The    words   which  are  not   proper  namefi, 

seem  rather  to  belong  to  an  Aramssan  dialect     A  langoige  of  thia  kind, 

Pro£  Beer  aappoeea  to  haye  been  spoken  by  the  inhabitante  of  Arabia 

Petrssay  in  other  words  by  the  Nabathssans,  before  the  present  Arabio 

langoage  spread  itself  over  those  parts;  and  of  that  langaaffe  and 

writing,  these  iDScriptiona  he  regards  as  the  only  monuments  now  known 

to  exist. 

The  qnestion  as  to  the  wriiert  of  the  inscriptions  reoeiTSS  rerj  litUe 
light  from  their  contents.  A  word  at  the  end  of  some  of  them,  may  be  ao 
rrad  as  to  affirm  that  they  were  pUgrimt;  and  this  opinion  Beer  alao 
adopts.  But  this  reading  is  not  certain;  and  the  opinion  is  to  be  sup- 
ported chiefly  from  the  fiict,  that  the  inscriptions  are  found  onl^  on  the 
great  routes  leading  from  Sues  to  Mount  SinaL  The  multitude  of 
them  in  Wady  Mukatteb  and  around  Serbill  may  be  accounted  for,  by 
supposing  that  mountun  or  some  spot  in  its  yicinitj^  to  haye  been  reg^ucd" 
ed  as  a  holy  place ;  though  probablj  not  as  Sinai. — ^That  the  writers 
were  Christians,  seems  apparent  frt>m  the' crosses  connected  with  many 
of  the  inscriptions.  The  same  inscription  is  in  seyeral  instances  found 
in  more  than  one  place,  once  with  the  cross  and  again  without  it.  The 
crosses  are  of  such  a  shiwe,  that  they  could  not  well  be  accidental  nor 
unmeaning,  e.  g.    Y»'I'^*R 

The  age  alM  of  Uie  mscrintions  receiyes  no  lidit  from  their  contents ; 
as  no  date  has  yet  been  reaa.  On  palsBOgraphic  grounds,  Prof.  Beer 
supposes  the  greater  part  of  them  could  not  haye  been  written  earlier 
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* 
thftn  the  fourth  oentary.     Had  ihej  been  wriitoii  Ui«r,  aome  tradition 
retpeoting  them  would  probablj  hare  existed  in  the  time  of  Ooemaa. 
The  character  of  the  writing  also  forbids  this  suppoeitioiL 

Thus  far  Prof.  Beer:  and  thos  far  all  is  saffioientlj  clear.  Bat 
there  still  remain  some  historical  points  of  diffioolt  eolation.  These 
Christian  pilgrims,  who  were  thej  7  and  whence  did  thej  come?  The 
fact  that  ail  the  inscriptions  are  found  only  on  the  great  routes  from 
EgjpL  would  seem  to  implj  that  they  came  from  that  country,  or  at  least 
fitnn  the  western  side  of  the  gulf  of  Sues.  But  if  so,  how  comes  it  thai 
not  a  trace  of  thb  alphabet  and  languaffe  is  found  in  Egjrpt  or  its  yiein- 
itj  7  Egjpt  too,  we  know,  was  full  of  Jews  and  Ohristians  in  theearlj 
centuries;  now  comes  it  then  that  no  Jewish  nor  Christian  names  are 
found  among  the  inscriptions  7  It  is  true  that  the  heathen  proper  names 
continued  to  be  used  long  after  the  mtroduction  of  ChrisUanitj ;  as  we 
see  from  the  names  of  the  earlj  fathers  and  bishops ;  but  this  will  not 
account  for  the  entire  absence  of  Christian  and  Jewish  names  among 
such  hosts  of  pilgrims  coming  frt>m  Eg^pt. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  these  pilgrims  Nabathnans,  Tshmaelites, 
Saracens,  the  natiye  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  and  of  Arabia  Petrasn 
in  general  7  The  heathen  names  and  the  lan^pmce  and  writing  would 
lead  to  this  conclusion.  But  then,  how  comes  it  that  all  the  inscriptions 
are  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  not  one  upon  the  eastern  7 
Besides,  there  b  no  historical  eyidence,  that  anj  naHv$  Christian  pono- 
lation  existed  in  or  around  the  peninsula  in  the  earlj  centuries;  but 
rather  the  contrarj,  as  we  haye  seen  in  the  text;  p.  122  sq.  The 
Christian  exiles  from  £g3rpt,  and  the  hermits  of  these  mountains,  liyed 
in  constant  exposure  to  slayerj  or  death  from  the  heathen  around  theok 

Again ;  how  comes  it  that  in  the  time  of  Cosmas,  about  A.  D.  680, 
all  knowledge  of  this  alphabet  and  language  had  already  perished  among 
the  Christians  of  the  peninsula,  and  no  tradition  remainea  respecting  the 
inscriptions  7 

So  fkr  the  note  in  the  former  edition.  The  work  of  Profl  Beer,  en- 
titled Siudia  Aiiatiea^  Faacic  I,  was  printed  in  1840;'  butwasnotpub* 
lished  until  the  next  prear,  about  the  time  of  the  lamented  author's 
decease.  It  contains  his  explanation  of  the  alphabet,  and  his  reading 
of  many  of  the  inscriptions ;  as  also  his  genwal  nistorical  yiews  as  aboye 
described. 

The  work  of  Beer  wis  reyiewed  by  Credner,  in  the  Heidelberger 
Jahrbocher,  1S41,  p.  908  sq.  He  gaye  to  the  historical  question  a  new 
direction;  and  was  the  first  to  bring  forward  the  important  passage  from 
Diedorus  Siculus,  referred  to  below. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1849,  (Zeitschr. 
d.  morg.  Oea.  III.  p.  129-215,)  there  appeared  a  paper  by  Profl  Tueh  of 
Leiptig,  containing  the  results  of  his  inTesti||ations  on  the  general 
subject,  and  an  expoeition  of  twenty-one  inscriptions.  In  v^ipoct  to 
Beer^s  explanation  of  the  alphabet  this  writer  remarks,  that  after  the 
keenest  scrutiny,  he  has  found  nothing  to  change ;  p.  180.  In  resped 
to  the  historic^  innuiry,  hb  main  results  are  the  followtnJ^ 

The  dialed  of  the  inscriptions  is  neither  Aramaan  nor  NabathsBun,  at 
held  by  Gesenius  and  Beer ;  but  Arabic.  This  appears  from  the  iexion, 
grammatical  structure,  stock  of  words,  and  the  proper  nasMS ;  pu  IM  sq. 


Tba  authors  of  the  inscriptionfl  were  iborefora  Arabs,  aoGieiit  Tmwa- 
r&b,  inLubititi^  the  peninsula^  and  koowii  to  ns  canturie^  before  the  riao 
of  Muhammeaaoiim  bj  their  hostilitiea  towards  the  early  Christiaii 
eettlerfi;  see  text  p.  122  aq.  All  the  ciroumfitancea  go  to  Bhow  that 
the  J  were  heatheti ;  m  also  the  fact  that  no  Jewish  or  Christian  name  has 
yet  been  found  in  the  inaeriptions  ;  p*  145  sq,  159  sq. 

Pilgrim agea  to  some  holy  phice  were  tho  oc^mdon  of  the  inscriptions ; 

•a  represented  hy  the  authors  tbeuiaelves.     Butrb  sacred  pkees  were  not 

imusuiii  among  the  Arabs  in  the  times  before  Muhammedatiisin;  one 

indeed  existed  in  Mecca  itself.     And  according  to  Dindorus  Siculus 

(3.  42,  43),  there  was  in  his  day  and  earlier  a  spot  of  the  like  kind  in  the 

peninsula  of  Sinai,  a  Itixuriant  p&lm  grore  with  fountains  and  streams, 

an  oasia  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  region,  otherwise  without  water  or  sbjide, 

and  with  a  southern  exposure.     Here  was  an  altar  of  bard  stone  with 

an  inscription   in   a.neieot   unknown   charaeters.     Hither   the   people, 

fho  dwelt  round  about,  were  Accustonicd  to  repair  once  in  fiTe  years,  to 

celebrate  a  feativa),  saarifice   hcea tombs  of  camels,  and  eiirry  home  u 

lupply  of  water  from  the  sacred  fountains,     (See  also  Strabo  from  A r* 

^midorus,  16.  4  18.)     Whether  this  palm  grove  was  at  FeirAo,  or  per- 

baps  at  Tftr,  ia  not  elear;  though  more  prohaUly  it  wm  at  Feinln ;  see 

LepsiuSi  Briefe  p«  442  sq.     A  neathon  attar  is  likewise  mentionod  by 

LntoninuH  Martyr  in  the  sixth  century,  as  on  the  mountain  of  the  Cross; 

ae  text  p.  125;  and  not  improbablj  there  may  have  been  others  in  th& 

ninsula.     The  tomb  of  Sheikh  8dih  is  not  y^ty  different  at  tbe  proiseiii 

y*     It  was  on  occasion  of  these  religions  festivals,  when  tlie  people 

mileeted  around    these  sacred   spots,  that  the   pilgrims  on  their  way 

wO  or  from  them^  or  in  their  ioiteringa,  recorded  their  journeys  in  tbena 

inscnptions;  as  do  Christian  pilgrims  in  and  around  the  convent  at  the 

present  day. 

The  epoch  of  the  iDBoriptions  reaches  back  beyond  the  time  of  Dio. 
dorus  Sioulus,  when  the  characters  were  already  ancient;  of  coorae  one 
or  more  centuries  before  Christ;  and  is  probably  to  be  extended  down 
to  the  third  or  fourth  century  after  Christ;  pp.  171,  174. 

The  crosses  found  in  connection  with  some  of  the  insoriptionsi  are 
regarded  by  Tuch  as  ornamental  rather  than  symbolical ;  like  the  many 
other  fienres  everywhere  intermingled;  p.  154  aq.  Oomp.  text  p.  182. 
Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry  respectins  the  inscriptions. 
It  is  understood,  that  since  the  date  of  Prof.  Tuon's  paper,  a  large 
number  of  the  inscriptions  hare  been  accurately  copied  by  a  French 
traveller ;  but  nothing  further  has  yet  been  publieihed. 

.The  work  of  Mr  Foster  on  this  sabject,  is  too  visionary  to  reqnire 
notice  here. 

In  the  Travels  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  a  fact  is  mentioned  which  de* 
serves  further  examination  from  travellers.  In  the  vicbity  of  Wady 
Mftsa,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  track  leading  to  the  village  of  Dibdiba 
on  the  north,  this  party  found  upon  a  tomb,  with  a  large  front  and  four 
attached  columns,  an  oblong  tablet  containing  an  inscription  *'in  five 
long  lines,  and  immediately  underneath,  a  single  figure  on  a  large  Bcale, 
probably  the  date."  They  describe  the  letters  as  ''well  out,  and  in 
a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  owing  to  the  shelter  which  they  receive 
from  the  projection  of  cornices  and  an  eastern  aq>ect    None  of  the 
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pftrij  had  erer  Men  tliaea  oharaetera  before,  exoepUn^  Mr  Baakef ;  who, 
upon  comparing  them,  found  them  to  be  ozaotlj  nmiUr  to  thoee  whidi 
he  had  seen  eoraiched  on  the  rocka  in  the  Wadj  Mukatteb,  and  about 
the  foot  of  Mount  SinaL"  This  tmoriDtion  thej  oopied ;  but  it  has  norer 
been  made  publio.  See  Travels  of  Irbj  ana  Mangles,  pp.  411,  418. 
[12CJ 

When  we  were  at  Wad^  Mftsa,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  position  of 
this  inscription ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  there  placed, 
prcTented  our  finding  it;  nor  does  it  appear  to  hare  been  discorered  bj 
any  later  trareller.  But  the  same  Jounial  for  1855  (Zeitschr.  d.  morg. 
Oes.  IX.  p.  280  sq.)  has  an  article  bj  BbM^  gi^^ing  mi  aooount  ot 
Uiree  short  Sinaitio  inscriptions  found  in  or  near  Petra,  bj  Mr  Ross, 
an  English  trareller.  They  seem  howorer  to  hare  no  oonneetion  with 
the  one  abore  described. 

In  Cairo  I  was  told  that  similar  inscriptions  exist  b  the  immense 
ancient  quarries  back  of  Ti\ra  just  above  Oairo ;  and  also  in  the  mnite 
quarries  of  Asw&n.     Lepsius  howcTcr  testifies,  that  in  none  of  these 

Suarries  is  there  any  trace  of  the  Sinaitic  charaeters :  and  the  report 
oubtless  arose  from  confounding  with  them  the  Egyptian  demotic  char- 
acters, which  are  found  in  the  quarries.  Zeitschr.  der  morg.  Get.  IIL 
p.  146. 

NoTS  XX.— Pages  125,  186. 

Tnn  OoifTBifT  ahd  its  Sbrfs.  The  following  passage  from  the 
Arabic  Annals  of  Euiychius,  (Sa*id  Ibn  el-Batrik,)  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century,  has  been  hitherto  appi^ 
rently  OTerlooked ;  and  seems  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  inserted  nere 
in  a  translation.  It  is  found  in  Eutychii  Annales,  Tom.  II.  p.  160  sq. 
Oxon.  1658. 

"  But  when  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  heard  of  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  and  that  he  delighted  to  build  churches  and  found 
conTents,  they  made  a  journey  to  him  and  complained,  how  the  wander- 
ing sons  of  Ishmael  were  wont  to  attack  them  suddenly,  eat  up  their  pro- 
Tisions,  desolate  the  place,  enter  their  cells  and  carry  off  every  thing ; 
and  how  they  also  broke  into  the  church  and  derou^d  even  the  h3j 
wafers.  Then  the  emperor  Justinian  said  to  them,  '  What  do  ye  desire  7  ' 
And  they  said,  '  We  ask  of  thee,  0  emperor,  that  thou  wouldst  build 
for  us  a  conTcnt  which  may  be  a  strong  hold.*  For  before  this  time  there 
was  no  conrent  in  Mount  Sinai  common  to  all  the  monks ;  they  lired 
scattered  upon  the  mountains  and  in  the  ralleys  round  about  the  bush, 
out  of  which  God  (his  name  be  praised  f)  spoke  with  Moees.  Ahore  the 
bush  they  had  a  great  tower,  which  remains  to  this  day,  and  in  it  was 
the  church  of  St  Mary.  And  when  danger  was  near,  the  monks  flad 
into  thb  tower  and  fortified  themselTee  in  it  The  emperor  dismissed 
them,  and  sent  with  them  a  lente  furnished  with  a  great  sum  of  money ; 
and  he  wrote  to  his  prefect  in  Egypt,  to  supply  the  Imte  with  money,  as 
much  as  he  needed,  and  also  with  men,  and  to  see  that  ne  likewise  reoeiTed 
com  from  Egjpt  And  he  commanded  the  legate  to  build  a  church 
at  Kolsum,  and  the  conrent  Riyeh  (RaithuT),  and  a  conTcnt  in  Mount 
Sinai ;  and  to  build  this  so  strong,  that  b  all  the  world  there  should  not 
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be  fotiQct  O0@  BtroDger ;  and  m  secure,  that  from  bo  quarter  ohoaH  there 
te  any  harm  to  fear,  either  for  the  monkj  or  the  coavent, 

^*  And  the  legate  came  to  Kohtmi^  aad  built  there  the  charoh  of  St. 
Athanasiug ;  and  he  built  alao  the  eoDveixt  KAjfeh,  Then  ho  earae  to 
Blount  8in&i ;  and  found  there  the  bush  in  a  narrow  place  between  two 
mountainSf  and  the  tower  near  by,  and  fountaini  of  wator  springing  up ; 
but  the  mouka  were  diipersed  in  the  f alleys*  At  first  he  thought  to 
build  the  convent  high  abo^e  upon  the  naountaiuj  and  far  from  the  bush 
and  towerm  But  he  gave  up  thta  purpose  on  account  of  watt^r ;  for  there 
waa  no  water  above  upon  the  mountami  He  built  therefore  tlie  eonvont 
&ear  the  bush  on  the  place  of  the  tower^  including  the  tower  in  the  oon- 
rent ;  in  the  narrow  place  between  two  mountains.  .  So  that  any  one  on 
the  top  of  the  northern  mountain^  might  throw  down  a  stone  into  the 
midst  of  the  convent  and  injure  the  monks.  And  be  built  the  convent 
in  thiB  plaoe,  beeauao  here  was  the  bushj  and  other  celebrated  moou- 
mentfl,  and  water.  And  he  built  a  cbapel  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
on  the  spot  where  Mosea  reoeived  the  law*  The  name  of  the  prior  of 
the  eon  vent  was  Daula. 

'^  Then  the  legato  returned  back  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  told 
biM  of  the  ehurches  and  convents  he  had  built^  and  deioribed  to  blm 
bow  he  had  built  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai*  And  the  emperor  said 
niito  hini}  ^  Thou  hast  done  wrong,  and  hast  injured  the  monks  ;  for 
thou  hast  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies.  Wherefore 
hast  thou  not  built  the  convent  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  V  And  the 
legate  said  to  him,  - 1  have  built  the  convent  near  by  the  hush,  and  near 
water.  Had  I  built  it  above  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  monks 
would  ha?e  been  without  water;  eo  that  if  ever  they  had  been  heategcd, 
and  cut  off  from  the  water^  they  must  have  died  of  thirst.  Al^o  tho 
bosh  would  have  been  far  duitant  from  them.'  Then  the  emperor  said, 
*  Thou  oughtest  then  at  least  to  have  levelled  to  the  ground  the  northern 
mountain :  bo  that  from  it  no  one  oould  do  the  monks  any  harm.'  The 
legate  aaid  to  him,  '  Had  we  laid  out  all  the  treaaores  of  Egypt  and 
Bome  and  Syria  upon  it,  wo  oould  not  have  made  an  end  of  this  mountain.' 
Then  the  emperor  waa  wroth,  and  commanded  to  strike  off  hia  head. 

**  Thereupon  he  sent  another  legate,  and  with  him  a  hundred  Blayee 
out  of  the  slaves  of  Rome,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  comnuuided ' 
him  also  to  take  from  Egypt  another  hundred  slaves  out  of  the  slaves  of 
Bome,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  to  build  for  them  dwellings 
outside  of  Mount  Sinai,  wherein  they  might  dwell,  and  so  guard  the  oon* 
▼ent  and  the  monks ;  and  also  to  provide  for  their  sustenance,  and  to  aee 
that  a  supply  of  corn  was  furnished  to  them  and  to  the  convent  from 
Egypt.  When  now  the  legate  had  come  to  Sinai,  he  built  many  dwel- 
lings outside  of  the  convent  towards  the  east,  and  fortified  them,  and 
plaoed  in  them  the  slaves,  to  fuord  and  protect  the  convent.  And  the 
place  IB  called  unto  this  day  Veir  sl-^Abidf  '  Oonvent  of  the  Slaves.' 

"  But  when  after  a  long  time  many  children  were  bom  uito  them, 
and  they  were  multiplied,  and  the  reliffion  of  Muhammed  was  spread 
abroad,  (this  took  place  under  the  Khaiif  Abd  el-Mclek  Ibn  Merw&n,) 
then  they  fell  upon  one  another  and  killed  each  other.  And  many  were 
slain,  and  many  fled,  and  others  embraced  the  Muhammedan  religion.  And 
to  Uus  day  their  posterity  in  the  convents  profesa  this  religion,  and  are 
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eallad  Benu  Sdlih^  Aod  are  ako  named  Ohildren  (Senrants)  of  the  Ooo- 
Tent  AmoDff  them  are  the  LakhmtTln.  Bat  the  motiki  desirojed  ilie 
dwellings  of  tEe  ilaTee,  after  thej  had  embraced  the  religion  of  Hahani- 
med ;  so  that  no  one  could  an j  more  dwell  therein.  And  thej  remain 
deeolate  unto  thia  daj." 

NoTi  XXL— Page  16& 

Tezkirjih,  or  Pazspori  of  ths  Chvmor  cf  ^Akahah,  ^  The  reaeon 
of  writing  it  is,  that  when  it  was  Wednesday  the  10th  of  Muhurram, 
▼ear  1254,  there  came  to  us  Mr  Robinson,  and  with  him  two  others, 
haring  an  answer  from  the  Council  to  ua.  This  answer  he  gave  to  us, 
and  we  hare  read  it  and  understood  what  is  in  it  In  it  we  are  informed, 
that  thej  need  Arabs  and  oameb  to  take  them  to  the  Wadj  Mttsa.  Now 
we  hare  found  no  camels  in  our  neighbourhood,  all  the  Arabs  beinc  in 
Sjria.  Therefore  we  said  to  them,  '  How  b  jour  opinion  ?  We  EaTO 
no  Arabs  nor  oamels.  We  will  send  for  jou  to  Hussein.*  Ther  said, 
'  We  shall  be  detained.'  And  we  said,  '  Consult  jour  riews;  that  we 
maj  be  at  ease,  both  we  and  jou.'  And  thej  said, '  We  will  go  to  Gaia; 
Wad  J  MOsa  is  not  neoessarj;  we  will  go  to  Oasa.'  So  we  gare  them 
AraM  of  the  Tawarah,  and  one  guide  to  oonduct  them  as  far  as  Wadj 
el*Abjad.  And  thej  went  towwds  Oaia,  with  the  peaoe  of  Qod  most 
High. 

"We  hare  written  this  answer,  to  prerenl  interftrenoe  with  them; 
and  no  one  must  mterfere  with  them." 

Dated  the  10th  of  )       (Signed)  Otrkaii, 

Muhurram,  jear '54.  X  OoTsmor  of  the  Oastb  of ' Akabah. 

(L.8.) 


Nora  XXIL— Page  172. 

Haj  SrATioifs.  The  following  b  a  list  of  the  stations  on  the  Hi^ 
route  from  Cairo  as  far  as  Mnweiuh,  with  the  portions  of  tLe  road  for 
which  the  Tarious  tribes  of  Arabs  are  responsilne  and  furnish  a  oonvqr* 

StatUmi. 

1.  Birket  el-Haj.  a  eth-Themed. 

2.  DAr  el-Htaira;  no  water.  9.  Ris  en-NAkb:  no  water. 
&  'Ajrkd.                                      10.  d-'Akabah. 

4.  en-Nawatir;  water  at  Mab'ftL  11.  HakL 

5.  Jebeil  Hasan;  no  water.  12.  Ris  esh-ShQraf;  no  water, 
e.  NukhL                                       18.  elBeda'. 

7,  Wad  J  el-Kureis.  14.  Muumlik. 

Between  el-Beda'  and  Muweilih,  Roppel  inserts  another  station, 
Ainune  as  he  ealls  it,  the  Ejnunah  of  Moresbj's  eharl  Reisen  in  Nu- 
bien,  etc.  pw  218. 

CTonvoyj.  The  route  from  Cairo  to  'AjH^  is  free.  The  Tawamk 
are  then  responsible  for  it  from  'AjrAd  to  N&khL  But  erer  since  thej 
plundered  a  cararan  sereral  jearaago,  and  were  punished  for  it  bj  the 
Pasbai  thej  hare  been  dcprired  of  their  tolls  from  the  Hij;  though  h 


18  still  Ibeir  duty  to  furaiali  hn  eacart,  and  thej  are  atill  Fesponailile  for 
the  iafeij  af  the  carafan  on  thie  part  of  the  rouUL — The  Tiydhah  are 
feaponaible  only  at  NukhL — The  MaiwAi  from  Nukhl  to  Rfia  en-Nukb* — 
The  'Alawifij  from  lUa  en-Nukb  to  'Akabah,  The  ^Amrdn  from  'Aka- 
bali  to  el'Beda*.— The  Eaweitat  from  el-Beda'  to  Muweilih,  etc* — All 
tkeee  tribca,  except  the  Tawarah,  reoeiire  toUa. 

A  IiBl  of  itationfi  oo  the  route  of  the  Syriaii  Haj^  from  Damaaoua  to 
Hecoa,  ii  given  m  the  Appendix  to  Burckhardt^a  Trarela  in  8 jria^   pw 

Note  XXUI,— Page  194. 

*ABDEHf  Ebooa,  Our  ^AmrAo  guides  knew  these  mina  only  ander 
the  name  of  ^Aujeb*  Tuweileb  cmlled  them  'Abdeh  \  but  told  ua  after- 
warde,  that  he  knew  this  name  only  from  M.  Linunt,  ivbo  had  vbited  the 
place  a  few  jeat^  before.  In  Hebron  we  were  asked ,  whether  we  bad 
been  at  'Abdeh,  which  waa  a&id  to  be  three  daja  ditstant  from  that  town. 
From  what  waa  there  told  ua,  we  were  for  aome  time  in  doubt,  whether 
the  place  we  had  vial  ted  waa  the  ^  Abdeh  of  the  Araba.  For  a  long  time 
we  could  get  no  definite  information,  nor  find  any  person  who  baa  beea 
there.  Some  said  it  la j  nearer  to  the  ^Arabah^  eastward  of  el- Bi  rein. 
It  was  not  till  after  our  rotiini  from*Wady  JI&hh  in  June,  that  wo  be- 
came aatiafied  on  this  point.  We  then  found  in  Hebron  a  verj  in  toll  i* 
gent  owner  of  camels,  who  himself  had  travelled  through  all  8jria  and 
the  adjacent  ooun tries,  and  had  been  at  'AbdeL  He  described  to  ua 
the  route  he  had  taken,  and  gave  a  minute  aooountof  the  ruins  and  their 
situation;  mentioniog  eipreialy  that  they  lay  northwest  of  el- Bi rein. 
His  account  tallied  so  exactly  with  what  wo  had  oorsclves  sceu^  that 
we  no  longer  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

These  ruins  have  not  been  described  by  any  traveller ;  nor  am  I 
Bure  that  they  have  been  visited  by  any  one,  except  M.  Lbant,  as  above 
mentioned.  Sir  F.  Henniker,  indeed,  in  crossing  the  desert  from  the 
convent  to  Gaza,  speaks  of  having  seen  somewhere  in  this  quarter,  "  two 
large  stone  buildings,  having  the  appearance  of  fortresses,  and  situate  on 
the  edge  of  a  lofty  rock."  (Notes,  etc.  p.  253.)  This  languaffo  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  *Abdeh  waa 
here  meant ;  but  the  other  details  of  his  acoount  are  so  totally  at  variance 
with  what  we  saw,  that  I  must  distrust  either  this  conclusion,  or  the 
accuracy  of  the  writer.  Seetien,  in  1807,  travelled  direct  from  the  vi- 
oinitv  of  Gaza  to  Sinai.  On  the  third  day  he  came  to  a  place  called 
'Abdeh,  of  which  he  before  had  heard  much;  but  he  found  only  a  ''town 
whose  houses  all  lay  in  rums,  and  exhibited  nothing  worth  seeing.'' 
(Zach's  Monatl.  Oorr.  XVII.  p.  144.  Reisen  III.  p.  48.)  This  could  not 
well  have  been  the  'Abdeh  that  we  saw ;  though  he  speaks  of  the  ruins  of -a 
church.  M.  Oallier  also,  in  passinffin  1834  among  the  mountains  bor- 
dering on  the  'Arabah,  where  the  Wadys  run  towards  the  Dead  Sea, 
speaks  of  visiting  the  ruins  of  an  Ahd6^  which  were  near ;  but  he  does 
not  describe  them.  (Journal  des  Savans.  Jan.  1836,  p.  47.)  This  lo- 
cation does  not  correspond  at  all  to  the  'Abdeh  we  visited. — ^I  am  in- 
oliQed  to  suppose,  that  both  theee  latter  travellers  were  misinformed  by 
their  Arab  guides.    They  had  both  heard  of  'Abdeh,  and  naturally  in- 
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quired  for  it;  and  the  Arabs  in  their  luiial  manner  answered  at  random, 
and  pointed  oni  anj  spot  that  happened  firsi  to  oome  to  hand.  There 
ean  be  no  question,  that  the  ruins  wo  saw,  are  on  or  near  the  ancient 
Roman  road,  and  answer  to  the  position  of  Eboda  in  the  Peutinger  Ta- 
bles. 


NoTi  XXIV.— Page  199. 
Boirm  ntoH  Houiit  Sinai,  aoeoss  tbi  Dbsbet  to  Oaza  amo  HsnoN. 

I.  Chi^  Bouitfnmi  ihs  eonveni  io  Oaxa^  wwr  ih$  Pau  d-Mu- 

rnkhy.     Ten  days. 
1st  Daj.         Conrent  to 

'Am  el- Akhdar,  in  the  Wadj  of  the  same  name.    See  page 
85. 
2d  Day.        el-Mureikhj,  the  Pass. 

'Ammdr  es-SAlimeh,  a  plain. 
8d  Daj.        er-RcjIm,  a  spring  of  water  in  Wadj  el-*Artsb,  near  its 

head. 
4th  Daj.       Hom&det  el-Berbery,  a  plain.      Here  the  route  No.  II 
oomcs  in. 
el-jQghdmileh,  a  spring  of  bitter  water  in  W^  el-'Arlsh,  a 

little  off  the  road. 
Themdil  Um  es-Sa'ideh,  pits  of  bitter  water. 
5th  Daj.        Wadj  elUamdh. 

6th  Daj.       Wadj  el-'Arlsh.     The  path  crosses  the  Wadj  and  keeps 
along  more  to  the  east 
Jebel  Ikhrimm ;  see  p.  184. 
Wadj  el-Kureijeh;  see  p.  184. 
eeh-Shureif. 

W/Jiifeh  (PF  187,  188,189. 

el-Muweilih,  with  brackish  water,  near  W^  ePAin ;  see  p. 
190. 
8th  Daj.       Wadj  es-SeWUn  (head).     Here  this  route  (alls  into  oura. 

See  p.  191. 
9th  Daj.       er-Ruhaibeh.     Route  the  same  as  ours, 
loth  Daj.      Nottdr  Abu  Sum&r,  where  the  Bedawin  hare  store-houses 
for  grain. 
Wadj  eah-Sheri^ah,  running  to  the  sea. 
OhOfieh  (Qota). 
This  appears  to  be  the  route  taken  bj  Seetsen  in  1807,  from  near 
Oaia  to  the  GouTcnt  Zach's  MonatL  Gorresp.  XYIL  p.  142  sq. 

II.  Boui$  by  the  W§$Um  Pass,  erRdkimk.     Tm  days, 

1st  Daj.        CouTcnt  to 

Wadj  BerAh.     See  page  84. 
2d  Daj.        el-NOrik,  at  the  foot  <^  et-Tih.     See  p.  77. 
8d  Daj.        er-RAkioeh,  the  PassL 
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2  Dft/Bftm  At  OoBfwIto  Aa  Iwid  rf  WaJlyiifritilahli;  iM 

148.  . 
Sd  Daj.       d-'Ak:  Bfiur  mtar. 
4thiy^f.      WMi|7A-*Allfdifivi^laWaifW«ltr. 


;  ivstar;    8m  p.  17B. 
6l!i  D4J.       il-M«kMiB.  '  Ooaqp^  te  Ha  TIL 
Tfli  Iky.       Wftd J  d-Miyrfn  oa  our  raid. 
Hence,  the  same  route  as  oura. 

y.  Branch  BauUfrom  No$.  I  and  II,  dired  io^Oaza  along  the 
VfwUm  side  of  Wady  el-^Arish. 

From  the  Conyent  to 

Wady  el-Hamdh,  5  days,  as  in  No.  I,  or  Na  IL 
M&ktQl  edh-Dhuleim. 
Wady  el-Hasana.    Comp.  in  No.  YL 
el-Borkein. 
Mnkrih  el-Ibna. 
Jebel  el-HeUL    See  p.  185. 
el-E&saby;  here  the  route  orosses  W^  el-'Artsh. 
el-Kh&barah.    See  p.  202. 
el-Bawity. 
el-Miny&y. 
GhQiseh  (Oaia). 
This  appears  to  haye  been  the  route  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  16ih  and 
16ih  centuries.    See  the  next  page. 

YI.  Botite  behoem  Suez  or  ^Ajritd  and  Hebron. 

From  Sues  or  'Ajrftd  to 

el-Mab*Ak,  wells  just  south  of  the  Haj  route. 
Fer&sh&t  esh-Shih. 
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Wadj  el-Mudhai jAi,  which  uiitot  with  W^  ei^TawU  and 

enten  the  8M  »i  'AmbeL 
EA'ael-BarAk. 

el-Hftsana,  a  plain  with  liTing  water.     Oomp.  in  No.  Y. 
Wadj  el*'ArlBh,  at  the  jonotioo  of  W^  ol-VAin.    See  pp. 

189,  190. 
Wadj  ee-8erAm,  on  oar  road. 
Henoe  to  Hebron,  on  our  route. 

VU.  Lord  Prudho€'»  RwUfnm  'Ajrdd  dirm^t  to  Wady  MiUa. 

From'Airftdto                                                  ^'-^    wmm.  w^u, 

Mahebenff  [Nab'Ak],      . 11.  27. 

Wady  el-lladj,  winding,      .     .     .  N.  N.   £.    a  20. 

Nakl  [NQkhl],       E.  8.    £.  14.  8& 

Wadj  Reah    )    [er-RawAk],    .    (  E.  N.  E.    2.  5. 

W/ Acaba       \  u^^^^^^  \  N.  B.bjE.2.  6. 

WArlsh       )           -^-^           (B.  N.  E.    2.  6. 

W'Sonph(HadjarjIAbiad),    ...     id.    .    1.  2|. 

W^  il-Maahakam  [el-NoBheh.       (  E.  N.  E.  >  .  «q 

hem;  oomp,  in  No.  IV.]             \  B.  8.  E.  ]  ^'  ^^ 
Oasa  and  Tor  [oonTent]  road,     i 

(The  well  Melejha  is  4  mUes    S  8.  8.   K     1.  2i. 

north.)  ) 

Wady  Ghnreir, K  N.  K    6.  14. 

W  Oeraffe  [el-Jerftfehl,     .     .     .  S.  K           6i  14. 

W^  Lechijaneh  [el-LehjAneh],   .  E.  •            5.  12. 
el-'ArabiJi. 

Oompare  the  route  of  Burokhardt  in  the  oppoaite  direetaon ;  TraT- 
•la,p.  444iq. 

in  A.  D.  1488,  Brejdenbaoh  and  Felix  Fabri,  belonging  to  different 
eompanies  of  pilgrims,  trarelled  together  from  Oasa  to  Mount  Sinai, 
and  eaeh  deecriMd  the  route.  The  aooount  of  Fabri  is  the  fullest  ^  but 
presents  little  more  than  a  few  names  which  oan  hardly  he  recognised; 
except  the  pass  er-RAkineh,  by  which  thej  crossed  the  Tih.  The  route 
is  as  follows:  Sept  10,  UbUm,  a  Tillage.— 11,  Chawaia,  a  district 
called  in  LaUn  Cades.— 12,  Oayan,  a  Wady.— 18,  Wadalar,  a  torrent 
[Wady  el-* Arlsh  ?]  Magdabmf^  a  torrent — 14,  Magart^  a  torrent  near 
OeMkM  [Jebel  HelAl].— 1^,  HachsMms,  a  torrent  [el-Hasana.]  Mm^ 
seAtffu,  a  torrent — 16,  Alhsroek^  a  torrent — 17,  Chaltp^  a  high  white 
mountain.  Mewehmar^  a  torrent — 19,  Raekani^  Pass.  [er-RAkineh.] 
J2aifia<Atm.— 20,  8choyU,—2\,  Ahdharoeka,  near  the  Seat  of  Moecs. 

Four  years  earlier,  in  A.  I).  1479,  Tucher  of  Niimberx  had  also 
passed  from  Oasa  to  Sinai ;  but  his  route  is  still  less  intelligible  than 
that  of  Fabri  lie  seems  to  hare  crossed  the  Tlh  by  the  pass  el-Mu- 
reikhy,  which  he  calls  Boaekis  ;  and  says  expressly  that  the  usual  road 
crossed  much  further  to  the  right  or  west  He  giTCS  the  following 
names:  Sept  22,  MaekaH,  Wady.— 28,  Ncekra,  Wady.— 26,  Ixxlro, 
Wady.— 27,  SehiUudy,  mountain.— 28,  Tordbo.— 30,  FiiiM#tn#,  Wady. 
—Oct  1,  BoaekU.  Pass.  relNureikhy.}— 2,  Malehalaek,  Wady. 

For  the  Trayels  of  all  these  pilgrimsi  see  Betssbuch  des  Jl  Landes. 
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EtEiriTsoss.  Thm  elOTation  of  the  folIoTiDg  pointo  (unong  otha^) 
ftlciog  the  middle  route  and  bj  Nukhl,  &ro  given  hj  Euaaegger  froia 
h&raaietdGal  obeervalbna  Id  183S;  see  Bergh&ai*  Ajuimlen  der  Erd- 
ksnd^etc,  lUn,  lS39,p.  42&  It  muat  howerer  be  bome  to  mbd,  thai 
|b«  mnoberi  h^re  given  do  not  fullr  aocord  wiib  the  abierratiout  of 
Bt^ppel  ftt  Sinai,  or  of  Schubert  at  Uebroo* 


*Ain  el'AkhdAr 

High  Phit«ai3  of  Jebet  et-Tili     . 

Wadj  el^'Arish,  Head 

«  "  al'Aiiier*K«jIm 

Nukhl  .        ,        .        . 

Wady  Jerfir       •         *         ,         » 

er-Rubaibeh 

Kholamb  .... 

Wadj  el-Khalil  (P) 

Bhoberlyeh        *        ♦        •      .• 

HebroQ  .         .         ,        « 

Hebron  accordittg  to  Scbnhefl    . 


5115, 
379i. 


2492. 

1013. 

1082. 

6GL 

1097, 
2040. 
2842. 
2664- 
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Hotmr  o7  Olitei.  The  northern  aumiiiit  of  thb  mouotmii^  affarda 
instanoe  of  tbo  fluetuatiog  natiirc  of  the  later  monaatic  tradkionH* 
Dcardua,  about  A.  D,  1288,  ii  perbapa  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
ifcj  cap,  9,  He  g\vf}^  U^t  the  floutberii  part  of  tLe  mountain  tlie  name 
lionj  OfentiontSj  because  Solomon  set  up  there  an  ima^  of  Holoch ; 
while  on  thia  northern  point,  he  eaya,  he  placed  hb  other  idol  Chemoflh  ; 
1 E.  11,  7.  8.  Afterwards,  according  to  IBrocardas,  the  Maccabees  erect- 
ed here  a  castle,  the  remains  of  which  were  visible  in  his  day.  He  gives 
DO  name  to  this  summit;  but  Adrichomius  after  him,  calb  it  ^ona 
Beandali.Some  nxty  years  later,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Maundeville  and  Ludolf  de  Suchem  both  speak  of  thia  north- 
em  point  under  the  name  of  Odilee;  the  former  calls  it  Mount  Oalilee, 
and  the  latter  says  there  was  upon  it  a  Tillage.     The  same  account  ia 

fjven  by  Tucher,  A.  D.  1479,  and  by  Breydenbach  and  Fabri  A.  D. 
488.  In  A.  D.  1578,  Rauwolf  found  here  ruins,  which,  were  said  to  be 
those  of  a  Khdn  or  inn,  where  the  Oalileans  anciently  lodged  wheuthey 
came  up  to  Jerusalem.  Ootovicus  in  A.  D.  1598,  calls  it  Galilee;  and 
says  a  larffe  building  had  just  before  been  commenced. — Next  comes  Qua- 
resmius  about  1620,  who  calls  the  same  point  Oalilee  and  also  Viri  Oa- 
lUaif  and  is  in  doubt  whether  this  appellation  comes  from  a  former  yillaffe, 
or  a  like  inn  once  situated  here ;  or  whether,  as  some  said,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  here  the  two  angels  niet  the  disciples  after  the  ascension 
of  Jesus,  and  addressed  them  :  "  Men  ef  Galilee,"  etc.  Acts  1,  11.  See 
Quaresm.  Elucid.  Terr.  Sanct.  II.  p.  819.  The  same  writer  unites  the 
names  Mons  Of^ensianis  et  ScandcUi  njpon  the  southern  ridge;  ib.  p.  278. 
Doubdan  descnbes  the  northern  summit  in  1652,  as  called  Ktri  OalUcBi^ 
and  occupied  by  a  large  new  building  not  yet  finished ;  Voyage,  etc.  p. 
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285.  In  1G07  Blaondrell  still  ffiTes  it  the  same  name ;  and  mp  a  hi^ 
tower  had  stood  here,  which  had  heen  thrown  down  two  jean  before.— 
Pooooke  appears  to  hare  found  the  name  transferred  io  another  spot 
lower  down ;  Vol  II.  L  p.  28.  So  too  Tomer,  Toor,  etc.  II.  p.  266.  At 
present  the  name  Galilee  seems  to  be  forcotten ;  or  at  least  reoent  tra- 
▼ellers  do  not  mention  it  as  applied  to  &is  snmmit,  and  we  heard  no- 
thinff  of  it 

Still  earlier  than  Brocardos,  Snwnlf  about  A.  D.  1108,  maks  of 
the  Coenaculum  on  Zioo  as  then  called  Galilee,  because  the  ''men  of 
Galilee  "  often  assembled  there ;  Peregrinai.  p.  266.  Earlj  Trarels  in 
Palest  p.  48. 


NoTi  XXYL  Page  281. 

ZioN  Ain>  Akra,  according  io  Clarks  and  0/s/kita#fi.  Two  theo- 
ries respecting  Jerusalem  have  been  broached  wiUiin  the  preeent  oenturj, 
which  hare  made  some  noise  in  the  learned  world ;  more  perhaps  from 
the  reputation  of  the  scholars  who  hare  brought  them  forward,  than 
from  anj  intrinsic  merit  in  the  theories  themselTCS. 

Dt  £.  D.  Clarke,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1801,  and  wrote  ten 
jears  later,  held  it  as  probable,  that  the  hill  of  Eril  Counsel,  now  so 
called,  south  of  the  Talley  of  Hinnom,  was  "  the  real  Mount  Sion ;  '*  and 
that  which  we  have  called  the  rallej  of  Hinnom,  he  resarded  as  the 
T/ropceon  of  Joeepbus.  TraTcls,  etc  Part  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  557.  4to.  Loo- 
don,  1 812.  He  does  not  however  attempt  to  disturb  the  site  of  the  temple 
as  commonlj  assumed ;  but  considers  the  great  moak  of  Omar  as  occupj* 
ing  the  spot,  where  that  ancient  structure  stood.  .Ibid.  pp.  601,  602. 
Br  CUrke  apparently  did  not  take  the  trouble  eren  to  think  of  reoonei* 
ling  his  theorj  with  the  other  topographical  details  of  the  ancient  eitj. 
He  forgot,  or  did  not  know,  that  Josephus,  as  we  hare  seen  in  the  text. 
descriMs  the  northern  part  of  Zion  as  Ijmg  west  from  the  temple,  and 
connected  with  it  bj  a  Dridge,  which  was  not  so  lone  but  that  persons 
could  hold  a  oolloc^uj  across  it  Now  Dr  CUrke*s  BiKmnt  Zion  is  more 
than  an  English  mile  distant  from  the  great  meek  or  site  of  the  temple; 
and  between  the  two  lies  the  whole  extent  of  the  hifh  hill,  which  all  tra- 
▼ellere  but  Dr  Clarke  do  not  hoflitate  to  regard  as  Zion. — The  hypothe- 
sis is  too  absurd  to  admit  of  further  refutation. 

The  theorj  of  Olshausen  has  respect  to  Akra  and  the  Lower  Citj ; 
which  in  his  little  tract  he  holds  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  narrow 
ridge  south  of  the  great  moek,  and  east  of  Zion ;  Topogr,  ds$  alUn  J^nu, 
pp.  4,  5.  But  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  a  gate  led  out  from  the 
west  side  of  the  temple  into  the  ''other'*  or  Lower  Citj,  as  described 
in  the  text ;  I  would  here  only  remark,  that  Akra  lay  ^  OTcragainst  '* 
the  temple ;  was  naturally  higher  than  Noriah ;  and  was  separated  from 
it  by  a  valley.  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  present  narrow  ridge  of 
Ophel,  south  of  the  great  moek,  is  not  and  nerer  was  separated  from 
Moriah  by  a  Talley ;  it  being  only  a  lower  prolongation  of  one  and  the 
same  ridge.  Nor  can  it  e?  er  naTC  been  eren  so  hifh  as  the  lerel  of  Moriah ; 
for  at  present  its  upper  part,  adjacent  to  the  city  wall,  is  ai  least  one 
hundred  feet  lower  than  the  area  of  the  moak;  and  il  eonliirofls  io  slope 
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down  TrnpiXj  wttli  oecMOoil  rockj  o&eti  qidte  to  SOiotm.  Tbe  ti>dt;f 
MI&C0  vbkb  ft|)pwa  i&  mAaj  p«jta  of  tl,  ftod  indeed  tta  w^oJe  upeet^ 
Jwmitrftte  llmfc  it  fterer  vim  much  if  »i;ij  bigker  UiAn  &I  fireiatL 

I  Cftnied  with  ■»  Kha  tnel  of  OliJuaMm  ftboYo  McatioBedp  m  orior 
la  niiiiiliKi  111!  ■■■■■MMliHiiii  llin  nwil  Amdoi&Ml^vitevMwntleH, 
I  km  httd  tin  ftemW  Mtaihtiag  il,  •«  well  o  tKe  p^rl  of  tLe  text 
to  wyok  il  ffvtai  t«  tk  iMjpiitloQ  of  Prot  OMiilujcd  kim^lf ;  &&d 
bare  mmm  to  iapa%  llifti  ^e  iafonaalloii  tlms  pt«eetiied  tiaa  lod  kua 
to  r&coiMBdtf  Ui  liif  wr  mwa 

Kcrr«  ^TIL— Pigo  SS9. 

Tsie  AMcixirr  Amoe  4vi>  Budgk.  Iq  Terigtiig  tE&lg  work  fo^  a  new 
•diiioo,  I  hATe  kfl  unioiiehed  ike  acoootit  of  mj  irBi  rlail  to  the  aa- 
deni  areb,  and  the  identifier  I  ion  of  it  witb  the  bridge  meoiiotied  bj 
JoMepbin.  Two  reasoQi  led  to  ibis  couree ,  first,  beimuae  ibe  »oGomal  is 
Id  itaelf  iimplj  trutbfmt ;  uidy  secoodlj}  be<^ii^  itA  Initbluiiiega  baa  beea 
drawn  la  ^iieetioo.  I^bii  ebarge,  refuted  at  the  Lime^  bas  since  t^e 
dooeaae  of  ita  autbor,  been  repeated  ia  tbe  atereotjped  Tolujuea  of  bis 
Ltfe,  without  any  i&timatloii  tbat  it  waa  ever  met  or  denied.  It  beeoactt 
therefore  o^oeeaarj  bere,  to  reeord  in  \xk&  maoner  tbe  erideaoe  of  ita 
falsehood. 

Tbe  margind  oote  on  p.  289  of  this  vol  time,  waa  written  in  Loiidoii 
In  Ooioher,  1840j  immediately  after  an  interview  witb  Mr  BonomL  II© 
»poke  of  tbe  rematua  aa  being  the  fragment  of  an  areh ;  but  frank Ij 
added :  **  We  ooidd  make  nothing  more  of  it*'  Tbe  eame  note  was 
alterwarde  sabmitted  sn  mannaeript  to  Mr  Oatberwood  in  New  York ; 
wba  ah  owed  me  his  fine  drawing  of  tbe  remains  in  questiotij  and  CKjrrobo- 
rated  tbe  seneral  atatement  of  Mr  BonomL  He  did  not  tben  infona  ma, 
that  be  bi3  at  onoe  regarded  tbe  arob  as  baying  belonged  to  <<  a  riadaot 
or  aqueduct ;  "  bad  be  done  so,  I  abould  so  bare  written  it  Tbe  note 
waa  printed,  in  its  present  form,  witb  bis  sanction. — No  cbarge,  tberefoie, 
eould  poisiblj  lie  against  me  in  reference  to  any  supposed  priority  on 
my  part,  eitber  in  noticing  tbe  remains  in  question,  or  in  identifying  ^em 
with  an  ancient  bridge  or  aqueduct.  It  could  only  refer  to  tbe  identifi- 
cation of  tbese  remains  wiib  the  ancient  bistorical  bridge  seyeral  times 
mentioned  by  Josepbus. 

Tbe  cbarge,  as  first  made  in  1848,  was  in  substance  that  of  un&imefli 
towards  Mr  Oatberwood;  wbo,  it  was  ayerred,  ''bad  examined  the 
remains  of  tbe  bridge  seyeral  ^ears  before"  [in  1888];  and  wbo,  ^mm 
well  as  seyeral  otber  gentlemen  m  Jerusalem,  rcmrded  and  spoke  of  tlua 
monument  as  tbe  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge,  tnat  connected  tbe  Jewiah 
temple  witb  Mount  Zion."  Tbis  statement  was  made  on  tbe  alleged 
authority  of  Mr  Oatberwood  bimself,  and  aLK>  that  of  ibe  Rey.  Mr 
Nioolayson. 

Tlie  following  letter  from  Mr  Oatberwood  contains  a  sort  of  literary 
history  of  tbe  remains  in  question ;  and  I  therefore  giye  longer  extracts 
tiian  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

'*  London,  M  Feb.  lU^. 
•  •  •  <«  Before  gobg  to  Jerufolem,  I  wai  fomiihed  with  a  manuscript  map  of  the  oity 
by  Mr  J.  J.  Scolei,  arohiteot,  wbo  made  It  on  the  spot ;  and  at  that  time  it  waa  the 
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bMl  tziaat  I  alw  had  eoufWiHoot  with  Mr  Banj  mod  Mr  ScoIm  r^gmrdl^g 
■Mil  ialWMliiw  poiati  that  HUl  rtnuiiiMd  for  inTwUgrtloa.  Amoi«  otkw  air  ' 
MrScolM  told  BM  to  ••look  oot  for  tbt  Mudns^a  bridgo,  whioh  ioiaad 
MorUh  to  Mount  Zloo.*  He  had  boon  mumoomdfol  in  finfing  H  hlmMlr;  nd  did  Ml 
BOBoou  to  BM  wDOBco  M  dfliiTod  bit  liifoniiBtioa  rMpooliiiiip  ith  Tbis  dirionoB  wm  b 
twbftl  cot,  Dol  written  down,  and  wbieb  I  alWrwards  forgot  nHogethw ;  and  wboa  I 
dinofortd  tbo  nrob,  it  wm  not  from  pnrpoidtjr  looking  for  it,  b«t  otwiHy,  bk  ankiiig 
mj  marf9j  of  tbo  walk  tarroanding  tbt  mook  of  Omar. 

••  I  tbofofort  waa  in  error  wben  I  ttated,  tbat  otban  (meaning  Meeen  Bmnj  and 
Scoiee)  were  preriooilj  aoonainted  with  tlie  areb  in  qneetioa.  Mr  Seolee  bae  ml  ma 
ri|^t  on  tUe  point ;  aiM  I  tani  rattier  naezpeeted^  find  m jeelf  to  Imva  been  (eo  for  aa 
I  know)  tbe  di«)o?«rer.     I  bad  no  donbt,  from  tbe  momtat  I  eaw  it,  tbat  it  ~ 


ibrmedpartofaTiadnetandaanednet;  hMJ  IwmmJI^ i§Hmmd^U$ Umiimi  hyiKi 
I  merilT  looked  at  it  ai  an  arebitect,  witb  reference  to  ita  poeitioo,  botb  to  tb 
eowM  from  Betbleiiem,  and  tbe  deep  gronnd  between  it  and  Mount  Zioa.  *  *  * 


**Tbii^  tlierefore,  will  expUin  raj  not  baTiiy  made  anj  obeerratioB,  wben  I 
vow  note.  I  wee  in  donbt,  and  I  therefore  eaidnotbiag;  at  leait,eo for  ae  lean  reeol- 
IkL  I  wai,  moreorer,  deeinma,  tbat  too  ....  ibonld  hAve  tbe  ftill  merit  (ae  ie  Juell/ 
daetoiron)ofbelj«tbe  firet  to  pnbliab  and  bring  to  ligbt  tbe  bietorioal  importaaoe  ef 
tbie  moanment  F.  CATHERWOOD.* 

In  ■abseqaeDt  ooDToraatioiui  in  New  York.  Mr  Gatherwood  franklr 
■Uied  to  me  and  io  others,  iliat  he  was  not,  al  the  time,  aware  of  the  teeta- 
mon?  of  Joeephne  reepeoting  the  existenee  of  an  andent  hridge ;  and 
further,  thai  toe  said  teetimon^  of  Jooephns,  as  alao  the  identitj  of  these 
remaina  with  that  aneient  bridge,  first  became  known  to  htm  through 
and  in  oonneotton  with  mr  researohes  and  resolte  in  1888,  Cto  Tears 
after  his  own  Tisit  to  the  Holj  Gitj. 

The  Ber.  Mr  Nicolajson  wrote  as  follows : 

•*{yC«rw,iriv  81,1844. 


*  *  *  **  I  am  bappj  to  be  able  at  onee  to  give  an  anewer  eatiifactorj  to  ron ....  I 
ba^  tbe  meet  distinct  recollection,  not  oolj  tbat  I  bad  never  beard  tbe  projeetion  in 
quettioa  identified  witb  tbe  bridge  mentioned  bjr  Joeephns  till  it  wae  tbni  identified  bj 
jon;  bvt  OMreover  tbat  I  bad  mjmlf  nerer  notioed  tbe  preelection  iteelf  till  on  tbe  oeea- 


iion  of  Tonr  vieit,  wben  it  fiftt  became  known  to  me  ;  nor  bave  I  anj  recollection  ef 
baving  beard  it  ertr  mentiooed  bj  anj  pterioof  traToIler ;  oertainlr  not  bj  Mr  Catber 
wood  nd  bie  partj.  J.  NlOOULYSON.* 


The  letters  of  Messrs  Gatherwood  and  Nioolajson  maj  he  seen  in  fidl 
in  the  Bibliotheoa  Saora,  1844,  p.  794  sq. 

At  the  same  time,  letters  eame  to  me  from  Messrs  Lannean,  Whiting, 
and  Eli  Smith,  members  of  the  Sjrrian  mtssion,  testifying  to  the  same 
effeet,  and  to  the  correctness  of  the  narrative  b  the  text  I  sobjoin  those- 
of  the  two  latter. 

•*AiM,.;me7ll|1844. 

**  It  gitee  me  pleaane  to  etat^,  tbat  mj  impreerione  accord  fUlj  witb  tboee  ef  Mr 
Lannean :  namel/,  tbat  preriooalj  to  jonr  rieit  to  Jemmlem  in  1888,  tbe  pr<^)BCting 
elooet  rtforred  to  were  not  known  to  traTellere  ae  tbe  mmeiae  of  tbe  ancient  bridge 
dmcribtj  hjf  Joeepbne  ae  leading  fVom  tbe  temple  to  tbe  Xjretne.  I  can  certify  aleo, 
tbat  aecording  to  tbe  beet  of  mj  recoUeetioa,  the  ■tatemert  and  diecHplicn  in  joar 
Biblical  ReiMwbM  aie  itrict^  oorrmt.  a  B.  WHITINQ.* 

••Aw4t,/im#8cA»1844. 


•  •  •  •*Ujowjk  recoQcdion  b  perfoctlj  dietinet,  tbat  tbe  firat  wiggertna  I  ever 
beard,  tbat  tbe  proiecting  ftonee  referred  to  are  a  nmnant  of  tbe  bridge  wenlleaed  W 
Jmfbas  wee  from  Tooreelf.  KU  ^ITIL* 


fW 
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The  cb&rge  ftgAinst  me,  bq  far  &b  it  relftted  to  Mr  O&tberwood,  b&TiDg 
ihni  been  pat  to  real,  waa  renewed  soen  after  from  the  b&iub  quarter 
in  bebe^lf  of  another  persoti.  A  letter  was  put  forward  ^  dated  March 
I3p  1845}  from  an  individual  then  resIdeDi  at  OoDstantmciple ;  who  had 
been  at  Jerae&lem  in  18B7,  and  who  waa  aba  preaent  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Syrian  nikiion  in  1SB8;  daiming  thatin  1SB7  he  (as  also  Mr  Whiting) 
had  alreadj  recogubed  the  identity  of  thia  arch  with  the  bridge  of  Jose- 
phiia;  that  In  1B38  he  first  oalled  mj  attention  to  the  aroh,  as  a  frag- 
meat  of  that  bridge ;  and  that  he  mado  un  appointment  with  me  to 
oonduot  me  for  tbe  firet  time  to  the  spot 

What  bad  passed  in  his  own  mind,  of  course  none  but  the  writer  of 
the  letter  oould  kaow.  But  that  be  had  ever  communicated  to  me  the 
aligbt^i  suggestion  on  the  subject,  I  eould  only  meet  theii|  as  now, 
with  an  unqualified  denial ;  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  my  notes  made  at 
the  time.  That  he  ever  preFioasly  spoke  upon  the  subject  to  any  of  tbe 
miasionarledi  is  disproved  also  bv  the  testimony  of  Messrs  NicolaysoD, 
Lanneau,  Whiting,  and  E.  Smtth,  already  given ;  and^  further,  by  let- 
ters afterwards  rooeived  from  Messrs  W.  M.  Thomson,  J*  L.  Tbom* 
son^  and  Mr  Ladd»  written  with  direct  reference  to  the  claim  in  ques- 
tion. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  theee  seven  namei  comprise  those  of  all  tlie 
mlsBJonarios  who  were  present  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time,  April,  1838 ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  bimielf,  and  of  Mr  Hebardj 
wbo  died  in  1841. 

I  subjoin  extracts  from  tbe  letter  of  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  now  of 
Sidon ;  those  of  Messrs  J.  L.  Tbomaoti  and  Ladd  being  of  tbe  same 
tenor.  Mr  Thomson  t:mU}m  into  mnw  prevIouM  diitjiik,  iiitt^resting  in 
tlieiiuMiT6t  iad  coolinning  the  like  etalemenUi  of  Mr  Oaltierwood. 

P«Hb»  Deo.  17, 1845. 

*•*  <*  When  I  was  redding  in  Jemaalem  in  1884, 1  frequently  vidted  the  great 
■tones,  .which  form  the  ahntment  and  sprinff  of  the  arch.  I  also  distinctlj  remember 
to  have  received  the  idea,  that  they  formed  part  of  an  arch,  wliich  must  have  onoe 
spanned  the  narrow  Wady  between  the  foondations  of  the  temple  and  the  lower  part  of 
Hoont  Zion.  And  more  than  once  I  examined  the  opposite  side  for  some  traces  of  an 
ahntment  answering  to  the  one  now  in  dispate.  But,  as  you  know,  there  are  no  such 
traces  in  existence. 

**  I  do  not  think,  that  the  idea  of  these  stones  in  qnesdon  bmng  part  of  an  aich, 
was  original  with  me.  I  probably  received  it  fVom  Mr  Catherwocd  or  Ifr  Bonomi ; 
for  I  was  acquainted  with  both  those  gentlemen  sobseqnently  to  their  lona  visit  to  the 
Holy  City.  I  however  never  heard  any  one  suggest,  tliat  this  abutment  formed  part  of 
*  Joaephus*  bridge.'  And  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  honour  of  this  idantift- 
cation  belongs  entirely  to  yourself.  I  heard  of  it  at  the  time  as  your  disooverv ;  andaa 
any  rate,  it  was  new  to  me.  W.  M.  THOMSON." 


The  preceding  testimony  comprises  that  of  Messrs  Bonomi,  Gather- 
wood,  Nioolajson,  and  the  six  surviying  American  missionariea  thea 
resident  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  It  amounts  to  this,  vis.  that  while  Mr 
Oatherwood  regarded  the  arch  as  having  "  formed  part  of  a  viadaot  and 
aqueduct,"  and  Mr  Thomson  and  very  possibly  others  had  reoeived  a 
like  impression;  yet,  down  to  the  time  of  my  visit  at  Jerusalem  in 
April,  1838,  not  one  of  all  these,  nor  any  other  person  to  their  knowledge. 
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had  erer  oonnooiod  iho  arch  or  the  suppoMd  Tiadnot,  Id  any  way  what- 
6Ter,  with  the  ancient  historical  bridge  so  definitely  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phos. 

Here  the  matter  has  rested  for  man?  years ;  except  as  stirred  again 
in  the  pnblication  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  note. 


NoTB  XXYIIL— Page  855. 

Tombs  south  or  Himcoif.  The  language  of  Dr  Clarke  b  speaking 
of  the  tombs  sonth  of  Hinnom,  is  exaggerated  an4  reprehensible.  He 
describes  them  as  ''  hewn  with  marrelloos  art :"  and  says  that  *'  some  of 
them,  from  their  magnificence  and  the  immense  labour  necessary  to  form 
the  nnmeroos  repositories  they  contain,  might  lay  claim  to  re^  honoors." 
Trarels  in  the  Holy  Land,  4to.  pp.  549,  S6l.  The  impression  given  by 
this  language  is  false.  Labour  enough  ther  must  indeed  have  cost ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  magnificence,  nor  of  any  particular 
architectural  skill.  Such  extravagant  assertions  could  come  only  from 
one  who  had  a  theory  to  support 

The  theory  of  Dr  Olarke  was,  that  this  hill  was  the  ancient  Zion ; 
and  this  hypothesis  he  founded  on  the  very  slender  basis  of  the  sepul- 
chral inscription^  r^?  iyw  luov,  given  in  the  text  The  absurdity  of  the 
Iheory  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in  Note  XXVI,  above. 

Ijie  same  traveller  also  broached  another  hvpotheeis  not  much  less 
extravagant,  vix.  that  a  tomb  which  he  entered  here  was  probably  **  the 
identiciS  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ  1 ''  Page  664.  This  supposition  cannot 
of  coarse  be  disprov^dj  any  more  than  it  can  be  proved;  but  we  might 
with  just  as  much  propriety  select  some  fifty  or  more  amons  the  hundreds 
of  senulchres  around  the  city,  as  having  been  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour. 
Besiaes,  the  place  of  crucifixion,  so  &r  as  we  know  any  thing  about  it, 
was  near  the  city,  and  also  near  to  one  of  the  great  roads  leading  from 
the  gales.  It  must  therefore  be  sought  in  all  probabili^  on  the  north- 
ern or  western  side  of  Jerusalem.  The  sepulchre  was  in  a  garden  near 
the  same  place.     John  19,  20.  41. 

Dr  Cbirke  claims  further  to  have  been  the  first  to  "  discover**  the 
tombs  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  lying  west  of  the  Acel- 
dama and  below  the  villa  of  Caiaphas,  so  called.  He  q>eaks  confidently 
of  *'  the  discovery  of  antiquities  undescribed  by  any  author;  and  mar- 
vellous it  is,  [he  says,]  considering  their  magnitude,  and  the  sorutinisbg 
inquiry  which  has  been  so  often  duected  to  every  object  of  the  place,  that 
these  antiquities  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.*^  Page  548.  Strands 
indeed  it  would  have  been ;  for  they  must  have  been  seen  by  every  pu- 
nim  visiting  Jerusalem ;  and  even  Dr  Clarke  himself  suggosta  that 
Sandys  mav  allude  to  them  in  speakbg  ci  ^  divers  sepulchres  '*  in  this 
part  near  the  Aceldama;  Sandys'  Travels,  Lond.  1055.  p.  145.  But  had 
lie  looked  further,  he  would  have  found  that  other  travellers  have  men- 
tkmcd  these  sepulchres  repeatedly.  They  have  not  dMcriM  them  in- 
deed ;  for  that  was  not  the  fashion  of  the  early  pilgrims.  Nor  indeed  was 
there  anything  about  them  deserving  of  special  remark,  except  the  in- 
•eripiioiis;  aim  these  Dr  Clarke  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  copy. 
Vol.  I.  B  B 
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Tlie  fullowbg  are  aomo  of  the  writers  who  mention  those  tombs. 
Edrlai  in  the  twelfth  century^  in  epeaking  of  the  AcddiitnAp  eaya,  that 
"  there  are  near  it  noraerotu  dweUings  hewn  in  the  rock  and  irdinbitad  bj 
hermits;"  ed-  Jaubert  p,  345*  Sir  John  Maundenlk  apeaks  here  too 
of  **  manja  Oratoriee,  Chapelles,  and  Hermitages,  where  n^rmjtes 
weren  wont  to  dueUe;"  p.  93.  Lond.  1S39.  In  tb©  same  (fourteenth) 
century,  Ludolph  do  Suciiem  likewise  mentions  ^Hbe  many  dwellings  of 
hermit^  now  foraaken  and  uninhabited;"  p.  B5»  Reiasb.  p.  847.  In 
A.  D.  1483  Felix  Fabri  describes  them  more  particularly  aa  ^^  ancient 
Jewi^  sepulchres,"  which  ha  oft^jn  visited  and  ent4?rcd  alone ;  though 
soma  of  tbem  wero  ^*  m  deep,  that  he  noTer  ventured  to  the  end  of  them 
for  fear  of  ioiing. himeelf  in  tbe  dark.*'  They  bad  formerly,  he  Bayi, 
been  inhabited  by  the  Greek  monks.  Eeiaak  p.  256.  But  to  comd 
down  later ;  Pococke  in  A.  D,  1738,  after  describing  the  Aceldama  and 
the  tombs  around  it^  speaks  of  the  hill  of  Evil  Counsel  or  vilta  of  Caia* 
t»baa,  and  than  remarks :  *^  t  saw  several  other  sepulchral  grottoit  as  I 
eended  from  this  place  into  the  vale  that  is  to  the  west  of  the  oityj" 
ler.  of  tha  Kast  IL  i.  p.  25, — AU  this  is  sufficient  to  sbow  that  Dr 
rke*s  *^  disaovary  *^  had  been  at  least  apoken  of  more  than  six  centuries 
uniora  his  day;  to  say  nothing  of  tlia  language  of  Antoninus  Marty r^ 
.  who  aUo  mentions  the  oaUs  of  anehoritea  near  Aceldama. 


r 
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Tomb  of  Hilxni.  Fausaniai.  The  following  ia  the  text  of  Pan- 
Banios  j   Arcadia,  i,  a*   Lib,  VIIL  g.  16,   *Efipatot^  U  'EAti^  yvvtuKO^ 

fialuv  jSoo-iXcvs*  fiifirixpivrfrtu  SI  ly  rtp  rd^Hf  r^  Svpa;^  bfJMuoi  vdvra 
oUra¥  r^  rd^  Xt^inTv,  /a^  vp6T€pov  laavoiytaBajL  vpw  &v  tifiipav  re  &A 
KoX  &pav  TO  has  hraydyn  r^v  a^n^*  T<Src  8^  vir^  fjL6yov  rov  fii|;(fun^ 
fiaroc  dvoix^€ta'a,  koI  ov  vo\v  iwurxowra  aw€ick€iaSri  &*  dX/yi/s*  rovroy 
fiky  8^  ouroi*  rhv  Sk  cKXXov  ypSyoy  d^oi^cu  vcifKiifAcvoc,  dvoi£ds  f*iv  ovk  S»^ 
Kardl^tvi  ^  aMjy  tfp&Ttpov  puiC6fjLtvo9.  ''  £t  apud  Hebneos  in  Solymo- 
mm  urbo,  qnam  Romanomm  Imperator  funditns  exoidit,  Helen»  indi- 
gen»  mnlieris  aepulchrum  [miri  operis]  est;  in  eo  enim  O0tium  fabrica- 
tnm  est  e  marmore,  nti  cetens  sepulchri  partes ;  id  anni  stato  die,  atque 
hora,  ooeulto  machin»  cujuadam  motu  aperitur ;  neque  ita  multo  post 
ooclnditur.  Qnod  si  alio  tempore  aperire  oonatus  fueria,  effrinffas  faoi- 
liufl,  qnam  nlla  yi  reoludaa" — ^This  passage.  I  belieye,  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  Yalesins  in  his  Notes  on  Euseb.  Hist.  Eocl.  lib.  U.  o.  12. 

Gardestness  of  Writers,  The  discussions  of  Pococke,  Chateau- 
briand,  and  Dr  Clarke,  respecting  the  tomb  of  Helena,  exhibit  a 
curious  instance  of  careless  second-hand  citation.  Josephns,  as  we 
haye  seen,  describes  the  sepulchre  as  haymg  had  Uiree  pyramids;  and 
Zuallart  in  A.  D.  1586  giyes  the  first  modem  account  of  it  in  ita 
present  state.  At  that  time  the  Jesuit  Yillalpandus  was  preparing  at 
Kome  his  laborious  work :  Apparatus  Urhis  ac  Templi  Him^solymi- 
iani,  which  forms  the  third  yolume  of  Pradi  $t  Villalp,  in  Ezech.  JSx- 
planationeSf  etc.    III.  Tomi,  fol.  Ronuo  1504-1604.    In  this  work  ho 
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Hpeakfl  of  the  mipposod  Tombs  of  the  Kioffs,  and  qaot«0  the  desenpiioQ 
of  Zuallari;  Vuigs.  8.  o.  16.  Thua  far  all  is  well  enoogh.  Bui  Qnares- 
mios,  a  few  jeanlatm',  in  qaoting  YiUaliMuidiia,  makes  him  (ooi  Joee- 
phus)  speak  here  of  pyramids.  Quaresm.  Elucid.  II.  p.  780.  Here 
18  the  fini  lapsus  ;  and  this  Pooocke  has  ooniriTed  to  morease,  bj  Bajing, 
anaccouniabfj,  thai  "  V illalpandpsi  desoribing  them  as  sepalohres  of  the 
kiogs,  takes  notioe  of  one  pyramid  standing  oyer  them  in  his  time ;  the 
other  two  probablj  haying  been  destroyed,  as  the  third  has  been  taken 
away  since  his  time ;  "  Doicr.  of  the  East,  IL  L  p.  20.  This  ooold  haye 
oome  only  from  a  oareleas  misapprehension  of  Qnaresmios.  Then  oomes 
Chateaabriand,  repeating  apparently  the  words  of  Pooooke :  **  Oe  mo- 
nument sonterrain  6toit  annono6  an  dehors  par  trob  pyramides,  dont  nne 
existait  encore  do  temps  de  YilUlpandns ;"  Itin.  II.  p.  81.  Par.  1887.  Dr 
Clarke  improyes  upon  this  still  fbrther ;  **  The  circamstance  of  his  ( Jose- 
phus*)  allusion  to  the  pyramids  at  the  sepulchre  of  Helena,  one  of  which, 
actually  seen  by  Yiluupandus,  haying  since  disappeared,  and  thereby 
warranted  the  probable  annihilation  of  the  other  two,  is  deemed  sufficient 
by  Pocooke  to  identify  the  place  alluded  to  by  the  Jewish  historian;** 
Tray  els,  etc  4to.  Part  IL  Vol.  I.  p.  597.  This  then  is  a  yersion  from 
Pococke,  and  conyerts  Father  Yillalpandus  at  once  into  an  oriental  trayel- 
ler  t  After  ail  this,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find,  thai  neither  Yillal- 
pandus, nor  his  youoher  Zuallari,  nor  any  other  trayeller  of  thai  or  a  pre- 
yiouB  age,  says  one  word  of  any  nyramid  or  pyramids  in  connection  with 
this  spot    X  et  such  is  the  naked  truth. 

But  one  blunder  was  not  enouffh  for  Ohateaubriand;  and  therefore 
he  coniriyes  to  commit  another  still  more  gross,  which  has  come  down 
through  ail  the  editions  of  his  Itinerary  to  the  present  day.  Speaking 
of  Uiese  same  tombs,  he  says : ''  Arculfe  {apud  Adamn.)  qui  les  a  d^crits 
ayec  une  mnde  exaciitude,  {Septdchra  stmi  in  naiurali  eoBis  rupSt  sic) 
ayoit  yu  des  oesements  dans  lee  cercueils.  Plusieurs  sidles  apres,  Yil- 
lament  y  trouya  pareillement  des  cendres,  qu'on  y  cherche  yainement 
anjourdTiui  ;*'  Itin.  Par.  1887,  Tom.  II.  p.  81.  The  work  of  Adamna- 
nus  was  written  about  A.  D.  697 ;  Yillamoni  trayelled  in  A.  D.  1589. 
When  I  first  read  the  aboye  paasage  I  was  gratified  to  find  thai  this  se- 
pulchre could  be  traced  bacx  so  far ;  but  on  turning  to  the  work  of 
Adamnanus,  which  is  yery  brief,  I  sought  in  yain  for  the  quotation. 
Recollecting  howeyer  such  a  pasBace  somewhere,  I  turned  to  the  folios  of 
QuarstmiuSf  and  there  found  the  descripiion  beginning  with :  Stjmkhra 
sunt  in  naiurali  collis  rup€^  He.  and  the  mention  oi  the  bones,  giyen 
as  the  result  of  his  own  personal  obseryation ;  Elucid.  Terra  Sanci.  II. 
p.  780.  Thus  instead  or  an  alleged  notice  out  of  the  seyenth  century, 
we  are  furnished  with  one  out  or  the  seyenteenth;  a  diffiBrence  of  more 
than  nine  hundred  years.  Nor  did  this  blunder  arise  from  a  mere  slip 
of  the  pen ;  as  is  sliown  b^  the  mention  of  Yillamoni  **  plusieurs  si^eles 
aprte;**  this  trayeller  haying  been  earlier  Uuui  Quaresmius. 
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The  Bead  SsA.  Joedah.  Lake  of  Tiberias.    The  ol»jeotoft!iis]iot«B 

IS  to  exhibit  in  on^  ?iew  the  roaultaof  meaearemonta,  made  chieflj  bj  tha  ^ 
United  Btatea  Eitpeditionin  1848^  for  dctiBrmming  tlio  dopth^  dcprcaaioui 
and  exteDt  of  the  Dead  Sea;  aa  also  the  siniikr  moasurt^mentg  ratatin 
to  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

In  connection  with  the  English  military  Hurvej  of  Palatine  in  1841g. 
Lieutenant  SymoDds  was  able,  by  a  mn&A  of  vertical  angles,  to  deter^ 
mine  the  loYel  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake  of  Tiberias  [  making  the  necea<-1 
a&ry  aHowances  for  rafruction  and  cnrTaturo.  The  result  ga?e  1312,31 
English  feet  for  the  dcpreafiion  of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  328.1  feet  for  thai! 
of  the  upper  lake.  See  Journal  of  the  E.  Oeogr.  Soc.  for  1843.  p,  xJ|T 
kii?;  comp.  1842,  p.  Ix,  ki.     Bibliotii,  Sac.  1848,  p.  SDa  | 

As  there  ieomed  to  bo  a  possible  ©loinent  of  orror  in  these  meamire-] 
tnentSp  (that  of  thn  upper  lako  having  also  been  at  firet  reported  at  84.1 
feet;  see  Blblioth.  $ao.  ibid.)  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  oOicers  of  I 
the  United  States  Expedition,  on  their  departure  tor  Palestine,  the  desirar  [ 
bleness  of  baring  the  question  settled  by  a  regular  engineer's  survey  and  . 
level  Such  a  level  mm  aceordingly  carried  by  them  from  'Ain  Terabetiij 
on  the  Dead  Sea,  by  way  of  Mar  B&ba  to  Jerusalem,  and  thcnee  to  Yifa.] 

They  likewise  took  many  soundings  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  aro'l 
inserted  in  their  mans.     The  bottom  along  the  middle  was  found  to  be  a 
deep  valley  or  plain.     They  determined  also  the  latitude  of  variouj 
points.     The  results  were  first  fully  published,  togcthof  with  the  geolo^^H 
deal  report  of  Dr  Andeiiion,  in  the   Official  Beport  of  the  Dead   Soa^ 
Expedition,  lBb2^  4 to. — In  the  following  statenientSj  tbo  refercnci^  are 
to  the  pa^  of  that  volume,  and  to  the  transverse  Section  opposite  pw  4B. 


I.  Soundings. 

Oreatest  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  opposite  'Aua  Terdbehy 
p.  48  and  Sect 


■ml.  FmC 
1808. 


II.  BestdiM  of  the  Levd. 

Depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Mediterranean, 

p.  48  and  Sect. 1816.7 

«           by  Barometer,  p.  32.        .                .        •  1284.6 

Height  of  the  Pass  back  of 'Ain  Ter&beh,  p.  48.      .        .  1805.75 

Elevation  of  M&r  S&ba  above  the  Mediterranean,  Sect  .  687.8 

«            <<    above  the  Dead  Sea.           ...  1904.5 
Elevation  of  Jerusalem  above  the  Mediterranean,  p.  48 

and  Sect -  2610.5 

«            above  the  Dead  Sea,  ibid.        .        .        .  8927.24 

NoTB. — ^It  is  a  aingdar  ooincidenoe,  that  the  depreisioo  and  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea 
are  very  neariy  equal,  about  1800  feet ;  and  alao  that  the  elevation  of  Jeruaalem  ahoya 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  in  each  case  a  multiple  of  the  same  numher. 
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III.  LaHtud€S,  tie.  p.  96. 

North  end  of  Dead  Sea,  Map,  aboal  •        •    Sl^  46'  20"  N. 

Soath  eod  ««««««  .        .    81<>    6'  20"  " 

Diflbrenoe,  length  of  Dead  Sea,  ...  40' 

or  40  geographical  miles. 

Oeneral  breadth  of  do.  0  to  9}  geographioal  miles. 

North  end  of  Lake  of  Tiberias,  p.  6&         .        .    82''  58'  87"  N. 
South  end        "  "         "     .        .        .    82^  42*  80"  " 


Differenoe,  length  of  Lake  of  Tiberias,  11'    7" 
or  about  11}  geographical  miles. 

South  end  of  Lake  of  Tiberias,                           .  82^  42^  80" 

North  end  of  Dead  Sea, 81  ">  46' 20" 


Difference,  distance  between  the  two  lakeSy         •  66'  10" 

or  66  i  geographical  miles. 

lY.   With  ihi  Banmut$r. 

Depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  ris.  u^w^ 

United  States  Expedition,  p.  16,  .                 .  668.8 
Bertou  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Geogr.  Oct  1889, 

p.  146,) 766. 

WUdenbrnch  (BerL  Monathsb.  1846,  IlL  p. 

271  and  Profile),  average  798.8  Par.    .  888. 


8)2242.8 
Mean,  747.4 

y.  iMVtl  of  Jordan  VMf^. 
Length  of  Tallej  between  the  lakes,  as  abore,  66|    O.M. 

Difference  of  level  in  the  two  lakes,  ris. 

UnitedSUtcs  Expedition,  1316.7—668.8     «         663.4     Feet 
ATcrage,  1816.7—747.4    -         669.8      •« 

Deeoent  of  the  Jordan  in  each  mile,  tis. 

According  to  United  States  Expedition,  about         11.8       " 
Mean,  as  above,  10.1       ** 

None. — Aecordin;?  to  the  reiulto  of  JStnL  Sjmonda,  Um  difl^mnoa  of  lovvl  bttvwn 
tbt  two  bke«  wu  081.1  KmL  feet ;  And  tlie  dnrent  of  tbo  Jordftn  In  earh  »iW  ntarvil 
K.S  tmL  Tho  bttroiiietrir*!  mpMnrementa  mhtm  fpTto  roduc*  Ihb  bj  moro  Ibui  om 
Ihiffd ;  and  lh«  iwill  current  and  mnnj  atronjc  rmpidi  of  th«  Jordan  maj  areoant  for  tbt 
iMt  .Still,  an  raiciiiMi^i  level  between  tba  lake  of  TIberia*  and  the  Medltemneaa 
wmaiot  a  dMrlpvwtan  in  pbjtical  gfOftfupkj,  Soa  an  aiikk  on  tha  noaral  nUtbol  bj 
tha  antlior,  DibUoth.  Sac  1848,  pu  897  iq. 
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RECENT   THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 


Dean  Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  in- 

clading  that  of  the  POPES  to  the  PONTIFICATE  of  NICHOLAS  Y.    With 
Index,  6  rob.    Sra    78«. 

"  No  rach  work  hai  appeered  in  English  eecledaatieal  literatiire — none  which  oooihiaea 
•och  breadth  of  view  witn  toch  depth  of  rtaearch — mch  high  littrair  and  artiatie  trnhMooe 
with  Mich  patient  and  elaborate  investigation — each  appreciation  of  the  Tarioos  Ibrma  of 
greatness  and  goodness,  with  soch  force  of  concepCioa  and  execntioo— none  which  exhibits 
so  large  an  amount  of  that  feariessaess  of  rssolts  which  is  the  necsasafy  ceoditioa  of  lapertlal 
Judgment  and  tmstworthj  statemeot"—  QtMrUHi^  Btview, 

Dr.  Hook's  Church  Dictionary :  a  Manual  of  Reference 

for  CLERGYMEN  and  STUDENTS.     Stvtntk  Ediiiom,  rtwittd.    8Ta     Iftt. 

**  A  book  which  might  to  be  found  on  the  shslres  of  erery  clergrmaii,  being,  at  it  li^  an 
inraluable  manual  of  information  on  ererj  subject  pertaining  to  Eodesiology,  whether  Id  its 
historical,  theological,  or  practical  and  legal  departmenta."— Jfomnf  Chnmkk. 

Robertson's  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the 

PONTIFICATE  of  GREGORY  the  GREAT,  a.d.  590.    Bro.     lie. 

**  A  uncful,  learned,  and  consrientious  book.  He  speaks  of  it  himself,  indeed,  in  Umguage 
of  exrcssire  modest r.  at  merelj  '  a  readable  introduction  *  to  an  eocleeiastical  historr.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  compilation,  but  one  rer^  ablj  and  fairi?  done  ;  the  anthorities,-Enribh  and 
foreign,  who  have  been  consulted,  are  the  beet  writers  oo  the  diilersot  sabjectsi** — Omardiam^ 

Banke's  Political  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 

POPES  or  ROME,  during  the  16th  and  17th  Ceotnriea.    Trandated  bj  Mra. 
AusTiK.     Third  Editkm,    2  role.    8va    Sis. 

"  An  excellent  book,  e xcellentlj  translated.  It  now  takes  its  place  amoog  the  Eaouan 
CLAaaica.'*— Afacan/ajr'f  AMcqr*. 

Southey's  Book  of  the  Church ;  with  Notes  containing 

References  to  the  Authorities,  and  an  Index.     SixA  EdiHtm,    Sra     lie. 

**  I  offer  to  thoM  who  regmni  with  lore  and  rererence  the  religion  which  thej  hare  receircd 
ttwn  their  fsthrr*,  a  brief  but  comprehensiTe  record,  diligent  I  v,  faithful!  r,  and  coosdentiouslj 
compote«l,  whi<:h  they  may  put  into  the  hands  of  their  children.**— /*re/cK«. 

Blunt's  Undesigned  Scriptural  Coincidences:  a  Test 

of  their  VERACITY.     Ftmrtk  Editkm,    8to.     9t. 

Blunt's  History  of  the  Church  in  the  First  Three 

CENTURIES.     8to.     9s.  6dL 

Blunt's  Duties  of  the   Parish  Priest    A  Course  of 

lyrturrs   deliTcrctl   to  the   StadenU  at  the   Unirersitj   of  Cambridge.      Toel 

8«u.     7«.  ^. 
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Miiiintrrial  (haimtcr  of  St.  Paul. 

Krn'hiifc  of  the  r«n»h  Priest. 

OMii|tmititm  of  hermona. 

Sch<»<>l». 

rarochial  iliuististionsi 


Pastoral  Conrertationa 
Scriptural  Argument  for  a  Ritoal. 
'Ills  Kuhrirs  antl  Canons. 
True  Position  of  the  Parish  Priest  as  a 
Churchman. 


JOHN  MURRAT,  Atbrnvle  Stmt 
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